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Cut rently, ps\ etiological literature— particularly writings emphasizing 
some aspects ol humanistic viewpoints, such as the contributions of Allport, 
Bonner, Bugental, Cantril, Combs and Snygg, Fiomm, )eisikl, Jourard, 
Kelley, Maslow, May, Moustakas, and Rogers— considers the concepts of self, 
being, becoming, perception, and experience significant in the develop- 
mental sequences ol human behavior. Today numerous behavioral scientists 
recogni/e the advent of the humanistic approach as a “third force” in psy- 
chology in its attempt to provide an additional dimension for understanding 
the what, the why, and the how of man's existence and development. The 
ASCI) 1962 Yearbook: Perceiving, Behaving, Becoming was devoted entirely 
to the lully functioning and self-actuali/ing person as viewed by Combs, 
Kelley, Maslow, Rogers, and members of the Yearbook Committee. In con- 
temporary behavioral-science literature, we frequently see such terms as 
self structure , self-concept, self-image, self -unde) standing, self-acceptance, 
self-enhancement, self-realization, and self-actualization . 

Developmental Behavior: A Humanistic Approach focuses on the totality 
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of the unique human self in the process of constantly being and becoming. 
Utilizing a holistic appioach, the book emphasizes both the internal de- 
velopmental strivings and the external experiential influences i elated to 
the “emerging self” in a continual state of becoming The discussions 
recognize that the individual must learn to solve the problems of the 
unique “developing self” and the situations confronting him as he con- 
stantly interacts in his own distinctive ways within the social-c ultuial milieu. 
Although many theories concerning human growth and development exist 
today, the attempt in this book is to piesent a comprehensive exploration 
of man's developing behavior from the viewpoint of phenomenology in an 
effort to assimilate the major thinking evolving from the “thud force” in 
psychology. The book is designed foi use in survey courses in human 
growth and development oi educational psychology 

The significance of self theory and the specific attributes and perceptual 
experiences related to the totality of an individual's existence and his 
actualization as a human being will be stressed throughout the text Basi- 
cally, the book is designed to provide the reader with the framework of 
rccogni/ing, understanding, and appreciating individuality and uniqueness 
within the human being as he sinves to become an autonomous person of 
dignity and woitli and a liee, responsible, and social human being who 
has identified himself and his place within a society of multiple experiences 
and oppoi tunities relevant to human giowth 

Although the book is organi/ed oil a conceptual basis, the emphasis is 
on the interrelation ot multiple aspects of the self within the totality of 
developmental processes. The division of the emerging person into the 
motivated, emotional, sociocultural, physical, psychosexual, intellectual, 
learning, attitudinal, and peisonali/ed sell was an arbitrary appioach de 
signed to offer oppoi tunities for the exploration ol significant aspects of an 
individual’s being and becoming. In general, the majoi local points will 
be the emergent self in awareness, perceptions, and experiences, strivings 
for maintenance and enhancement; the sell as .1 potential learner; the self 
and the learning processes; the phenomenal field of the self; and the quest 
for the identity, commitment, involvement, meaning, and becoming of the 
authentic self. In this context, there has been a concerted effort throughout 
the book to share with the reader the contemporary thinking and theories 
of leaders in humanistic psychology concerning the developmental aspects 
of man’s behavior. 

The chapters are organized to focus upon selected pertinent issues and 
concepts, which should direct the attention of the readei to some of the 
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major concerns in human growth and development, particularly from the 
humanistic-phenomenological-existentialistic approaches. Chapter 1 intro- 
duces the reader to psychology as a behavioial science with discussions 
concerning the natuie of psychology, the humanistic approach in con- 
tempoiary psychology, phenomenology and existentialism, and develop- 
mental psychology as a study of mail’s emerging sell. Chapter 2 explores the 
nature ol the sell iclevam to its historical development as a concept in 
psychology, summarizing psychoanalytical, ncopsyc hoanalytical, and phe- 
nomcnological views ol the sell structure. Chapter 3 Iodises on the emerging 
phenomenal sell in relation to its origins, sell-awareness, perception, and 
the formulation ol a sell-concept. 

With the first three chaplets as a basic liame of reference, the following 
sections explore in some detail the multiple aspects of an individual’s 
development. Chapter I delineates viewpoints concerning motivation, the 
“why'' ol behavior, as sell-strivings involved in meeting the maintenance 
and actnali/ation needs ol the individual while he moves toward his own 
realization as a human being. The emotional and feeling person is pre- 
sented in Chapter 5 in a framework of the emotional heritage of the self, 
patterns ol emotional expiession, strivings toward emotional maturity, and 
a particular emphasis upon love as a cieative human experience. 

Chapter (i acquaints the reader with the multitude of environmental 
influences involved in the development of the social-cultuial self. Discus- 
sions concerning the nature ol society, culture, communities, and social 
classes and their l elation to the emerging social sell are included. Chapter 
7 explores the multiplicities ol acquiring personal and social attitudes in 
the milieu ol the family and other societal influences. The nature and 
maturity ol the physical sell and relevant developmental tasks and stages 
ol growth are presented in Chapter 8. In Chapter 9, we view psychoscxual 
development with discussions concerning sexual maturation, sexual behavior 
of adolescents, and self and sexual behavior. Chapter 10 examines intel- 
ligence as a phenomenon ol man’s being-in-becoming, stressing intellectual 
behavior as a fluid, open, and flexible attribute lelevant to the quality of 
one’s perceptions and experience. In this context, the ament theories 
of intelligent behavior, as proposed by Burner, Combs, Guilford, Piaget, 
and Hunt, are summarized along with a look at contemporary thinking 
concerning creativity. Chapter 11 Incuses on the sell as a learner as the 
individual continuously develops his potentialities for increased percep- 
tions, conceptions, communication, thinking, and problem solving. 

The complexities of the personalized sell, as i elated to the dynamics of 
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personality from the humanistic approach, are explored in Chapter 12. 
Special emphases are given to the formulation and the development of 
the self-concept and the protective defenses of the self. Chapter 13 describes 
the developing person, striving toward his own actualization through 
the processes of identity validation and self-fulfillment, as he interacts 
within the social milieu of the peer groups in his quest for personal and 
social verification. Chapter 14, in an existentialistic vein, discusses the 
individual’s search for personal meaning in his life as he struggles with 
the processes of awareness, identity, commitment, involvement, meaning, 
and becoming in his quest to find and to develop his own potentialities as 
a distinct and unique self. 

Most students come into psychology classes with humanistic interests. 
They want to learn about people, including themselves; they want to 
understand the complexities of love, hate, hope, fear, joy, happiness, sex, 
and the meaning of living. In view of these interests, it is the sincere hope 
of the writer that the psychology student using this book will find op- 
portunities to identify personally with some of the humanistic concepts 
presented. Through this identification, the student may be encouraged to 
do some productive self-searching as he pursues a realistic and necessary 
quest for meaningful and authentic knowledge of himself and his fellow 
human beings. He may gain some insight into self and make some progress 
in answering the following universal, perplexing, and perpetual questions 
Who am I? Why am I? Where am I going? How do I understand and relate 
to me and to others , in the search for my own distinctive place in the world? 

The author wishes to express a debt of appreciation for the many 
people who have helped in the writing of this book. He feels a very humble 
indebtedness to the leaders in the humanistic approach to psychology, 
especially those individuals named in the first paragraph of this preface 
and those authors and researchers mentioned frequently throughout the 
textbook. I would like also to acknowledge the support and encouragement 
of my colleagues in the Educational Psychology Department at Ball State 
University and the numerous contributions of my students, who patiently 
allowed me to try out my ideas on them and who then offered much valuable 
feedback. I am particularly indebted to Dr. Fay Clardy and Dr. Wyman 
Fischer, who read the entire manuscript and then designed the teacher’s 
manual. 

Certainly sincere appreciation is in order for the cooperative assistance 
of the personnel of Macmillan, including the provision of competent ad- 
visory, editorial, and professional reviewing services. A special appreciation 
is extended to Mrs. Mardelle Hall, who carefully deciphered my handwrit- 
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ing to type and then proofread the entne manuscript I am deeply grateful 
for the quiet patience, supportive counsel, and pertinent suggestions of 
my wife dining pcnods of frustration and pieoecupation when I tried 
to Uanslate ideas into meaningful wilting 


RFC 
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at a time? Can students learn algebra from a machine? Will Bill make a 
successful engineer? How does an astronaut behave as he walks around the 
earth, traveling at a tremendous speed? Why does Johnny hate his father 
when he is expected to love him? 

These questions are problems of human behavior, and behavior— both 
human and animal— is the subject matter of psychology. Psychologists seek 
to discover how people and animals behave mentally, that is, how they 
remember, think, feel, learn; how they behave physically, that is, how they 
see, hear, talk; and how they behave personally and socially, that is, how 
they perceive themselves and other people, relate to the woild around them, 
and develop personal values and social attitudes. Specifically, psychology is 
the study of the behavior of both the human animals and the lowci animals. 

We recognize the contributions of experimental and comparative psycho- 
logical research with lower animals to the totality of behavioral-science 
literature. However, the scope ol this book will be testricted to the behavior 
of the human animal as a dynamic, complex, and special organism, as he 
constantly strives to become the human being that is characterized by 
uniqueness and individuality with tire actualization of a self, which is not 
the same as any other animal or human being. As Kierkegaard wrote: “An 
existing individual is constantly in the process of becoming ... to be the 
self which one truly is.” This book will emphasi/c the point ol view in 
psychology of man’s total development in a continual state ol arrival in 
reference to his maturation as an individual. Bonner , 1 with his proactive 
psychology, speaks of this process as being in-becoming: “Man’s being con- 
sists in his becoming . . . what a man does depends on what he is; yet, 
what he is depends on what he does." 

PSYCHOLOGY AS A SCIENCE OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR 

Man holds a unique and highly complicated place in the animal world 
because of his complex brain and central nervous system. His cognitive 
abilities of self-awareness, reason, and imagination have separated him from 
the rest of animal existence. He is a part ol nature, subject to her physical 
laws and unable to change them, yet he transcends the rest ol nature. Beirrg 
aware of himself, he is never free hour the dichotomy ol his existence- 
using his mind to solve the problems created by his const ant striving to 
meet his physiological, psychological, and social needs. Reason, man’s bless- 
ing, may also become his enemy; it forces him to explore tire nature ol 
f human living. Human existence is different in this respect from that of all 
other organisms; it is a state of constant and unavoidable disequilibrium. 
Man’s life cannot “be lived" by repeating the pattern of his species; he must 
live it himself. Man is the orrly animal that can be bored, discorrtented, and 
has.the freedom to make decisions and promises. Tillich wrote: “Man be- 
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comes tiuly human only at the moment ol decision.’ Man is the only animal 
lor whom his own existence is a pioblem that he has to solve and fiom 
which he cannot escape. He cannot ictum to a pichuman state ot haimony 
with natine; he must pioceed to develop his leason, his capacities, and his 
potentialities until he becomes the masiei ol nalute and ol himself or be 
destioyed by his own inadequacies Same slated. "Hie licedom to choose 
is the only iieedom man does not have the lieedom to i enounce.” 

THE HUMANISTIC APPROACH IN 
CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGY 

1 oday people in all walks ol hie aie asking moie urgently then evei 
beioie, What soil of nrahnr is man' Has he the cognitive potential lor 
continuous growth and development so that he ma) yet master the calami- 
tous problems that he has created and that lace him constantly : ideological 
schism, overpopulation, poveity, mental health, atomic disaster, social dis- 
integration, and widespread disrespect ol nation for nation and race for 
lace? For a number ol years Vmerican psychology, in an attempt to be 
“scientific/ has been particularh behavioristic, concentrating on overt 
actions. Psychology should explore the end experiences as well as the inter- 
vening means to ends— the pragmatic, the useful, the purposive. What 
does man really live fo/ What makes living worthwhile? What human 
experiences in life ) ustilv the constant sti ugglc of human existence? What 
can psychology tell us ol the heights of living during significant experi- 
ences of creation, of insight, ol delight, of love relationships, ol aesthetic 
feelings? 

Psychology should study the human being not just as a piece ol incit 
clay to be helplesslv molded by outside lorces. Man is, 01 should be, an 
active, dynamic, autonomous, sell-governing initiator, activator, and master 
ol his own hie. 1 he stimulus response approach of behavioristic psychology 
has unintentionally created a “mechanic al man” -passive, shaped, adjusting, 
conforming, learning the perpetuation ol a cultuie which outlives its utility 
as today becomes histoiy with y ester dav. With him should be contrasted 
the lree, responsible, cieative, active man who invents, makes decisions, 
discovers self, i elates sell to others, accepts and rejects stimuli w’hile utilizing 
man’s freedom ol choice, who tn lad creates and internalizes his own stimuli 
lor sell-realization. 

In American psychology ol y ester yeai the significant tenets ot Gestalt 
psychology and orgnnismic theoiy have not been lully integrated into the 
exploration of man's behavior. The human being is an irreducible unit; 
everything within him is related to everything else in some way, in some 
degree— man behaves as a total living, dynamic unity. This unity is a para- 
mount consideration in understanding human behavior. In his own identity, 
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no human being is comparable to any other. Everyone is someone special. 
Because of entirely different genetic origins and environmental experiences, 
there has never been a duplication of a human being in the past or present, 
nor can there be in the future. Everyone must discover his self-identity 
and commit himself to the privilege and to the responsibility of becoming 
the special, fully functioning person that he can be. As such, everyone's 
ideals, values, attitudes, style and path of growth and maturation and proc- 
esses of self-realization must be of necessity unique to him only. An indi- 
vidual's goals, aspirations, feelings, and value system must arise out of his 
own nature and not be determined by comparison or competition with 
other human beings. 

Currently, there is a new breakthrough in psychological thinking, adding 
a “third force" to the existing behavioristic and psychoanalytical theories 
of behavior that places man as the central concept of psychological study. 
This orientation, with roots in philosophy, known as the new humanistic 
movement in psychology, concedes that man is the process that supersedes 
the sum of his part functions, implying that a psychology ol human beings 
is a psychology of noninterchangcable units. This approach to human 
behavior emphasizes the free, responsible, creative, and autonomous nature 
of man, who is constantly striving to discover himself and his relation to 
the world around him as he works toward becoming the fully functioning 
person with the self-actualization of his unique capacities and potentialities. 
Some of the leaders in this movement are Gordon Allport , 2 Hubei t Bon- 
ner , 3 Arthur Combs , 4 Erich Fromm , 5 Karen Horney,’’ Arthur Jersild , 7 Earl 
Kelley , 8 Prescott Lecky , 9 Henry C. Lindgrcn , 10 Abraham Maslow, u Gardner 
Murphy , 12 Rollo May , 13 Clark Moustakas , 14 and Carl Rogers . 15 

The Articles of Association of Uie American Association for Humanistic 
Psychology define the role of humanistic psychology as a new orientation 
to psychology rather than as a new psychology as follows: 

Humanistic psychology is primarily an orientation toward the whole 
of psychology rather than a distinct area or school. It stands for respect 
for the worth of persons, respect for differences of approach, open- 
mindedness as to acceptable methods, and interests in exploration of new 
aspects of human behavior. As a "third force" in contemporary psychol- 
ogy it is concerned with topics having little place in existing theories 
and systems: e.g., love, creativity, self, growth, organism, basic need- 
gratification, self-actualization, higher values, being, becoming, spon- 
taneity, play, humor, affection, naturalness, warmth, ego-transcendence, 
objectivity, autonomy, responsibility, mean, fair-play, transcendental ex- 
perience, peak experience, courage, and related concepts.* 

* This approach will find expression in wiilings of those noted above as well as certain 
writings of Jung, Adler, and the psychoanalytic ego-psychologists and existential and 
phenomenological psychologists. 
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In his everyday life, man often operates upon the assumption that he is 
free to make decisions and to choose his own course of action, at least within 
certain limits. In the field of psychology, modern determinists have taken 
their lead from the seventeenth-century English philosopher John Locke, 
who concluded that the human mind at birth is a tabula rasa, upon which 
learning and experience write their script, giving the mind its content and 
structure. This view of man as an essentially passive, reactive organism is 
exemplified by the behaviorist school of psychology. In its most extreme 
form, behaviorism has regarded the individual as a sort of mental robot, 
the helpless pawn of past and current experiences. Thus the very concepts 
of self-determination and freedom oi choice are illusory; consciousness 
itself is regarded as only a by-product of “real” events— neurological proc- 
esses— and thus is assumed to have no power to influence behavior. Gordon 
Allport states the dichotomy succinctly by saying: “People, it seems, are 
busy leading their lives into the future whereas psychology, for the most 
part, is busy tracing them into the past.” 16 Gebsattel concurs in stating that 
man’s troubles arise from being nailed to the past. Although behaviorists 
today do not necessarily hold to a stiict determinism, American psycholo- 
gists have by and large favored the view of man as a reactive organism. 
The new humanistic orientation to psychology' as a science of human be- 
havior seems to provide a refreshing mixture of a behavioral frame of 
reference that integrates science and its practicality and utility for man’s 
attempts to understand himsell and the world around him. As Bonner has 
said, “It is a cause for sadness that modern psychology, in pursuit of the 
legitimate goal of scientific objectivity and analysis, should see fit to define 
human behavior in bland disregard of the human nature which is the sole 
reason for its existence.” 17 

The humanistic approach to psychological thought sees man as a pur- 
posive and striving organism, continuously engaged in the meaningful 
activities of choosing, judging, selecting and organizing. Although acknowl- 
edging that human behavior is influenced by the individual's culture, this 
school of thought emphasizes that a personal factor also operates— that the 
subjective nature of culture is extremely significant. Thus the effect of 
external stimuli upon individual behavior is always partially determined 
by the way the individual perceives himself, by the way he views his socio- 
cultural influences, by his ability to accept some ideas and to reject others, 
by his tendency to behave in ways that are consistent with his concept of 
himself, and by his capacity to objectify his experience and to be critical 
of his own values— to have self-awareness and to strive for self-enhancement 
and for self-growth. 

The preceding viewpoint, of course, is more congruous with our sub- 
jective experience of having freedom to evaluate and to choose than is 
the behavioristic or psychoanalytical views of man as a purely reactive 
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organism. The view o 1 man as having a large potential for liecdom also is 
compatible with the basic tenets of our politic al govei nment-the demo- 
cratic conviction that the hee and icsponsible aveiage citi/cn, given access 
to the “lacls,” can evaluate public issues with some degiee ol objecti\ity 
and nationality, lathei than as a iobot conditioned to think and to behave 
in piedetermined ways. 11 we assume that the liecdom gi anted by democracy 
to an individual to exercise his light to choose and to make decisions is 
not just an illusion, then the ciux ol a science ol human behavioi would 
be a fiee and purposive man sliiving tow at d autonomous scll-reali/ation. 
This view of man as liee and active is likewise basic to out philosophy ol 
education, with its emphasis upon developing young people capable ol 
rational problem sohing, neativity, pioclucii\it\, and critical evaluation, 
and with its premise that the mote inloimation the incliv iclna l has at his 
disposal, the moie likely he is to choose and to behave wisely. 

Gordon Allpoit, an eminent American psychologist, makes a plea for 
psychology and othei behavioi al sciences to come to giips with the pioblem 
of man’s apparent freedom foi sell-dnec lion: 

One may look through a hunched successive \meiican books in psychol- 
ogy and find no mention of “will” or “liecdom.” It is <usiomai\ fin the 
psychologist, as for other scientists, to pioceed within the hamcwoik ol 
stiict determinism, and to build baineis between himsell and common 
sense lest common sense infect psvchology with its beliel in liecdom 
For the same leason banieis <ue elected against theologv. But to oin 
discomfort recent events have raised the issue all ovei again existen- 
tialism insists upon liecdom; much ol the ps\c hotherapv now in vogue 
piesupposes it; psychology’s new concern with values is at bottom a 
concern with choices and therefore revives the problem ol lieedom. ,s 

HUMANISTIC GUIDELINES FOR A PSYCHOLOGY OF MAN 
AS A FREE, PURPOSEFUL, AND CREATIVE ORGANISM 

Although much of human behavior may be detemrmed by social con- 
ditioning in th.it our opinions, values, and attitudes reflect the experiences 
we have had and thus emulate the culture in which we live, this approach 
docs not tell the complete story of man’s ways ol behaving Man is also 
creative, purposeful, and unique within his own natuie. In maintaining 
that man is active as well as reactive, we are once again recogni/ing that 
man's inner nature tends to work under “noimal” experiential conditions 
that allow the individual adequate freedom to develop and to use his inner 
potentialities. As Carl Rogers 10 wiote: “Openness to experience is a char- 
acteristic mark of a healthy man.” 

Fortunately, modern psychology, particularly those approaches with hu- 
manistic overtones, is gradually developing scientific tools lor struggling 
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with the complex problems ol values, “free will/’ and purpose. Thus today’s 
psychology is gradually leading to the emergence ol a more realistic picture 
of man as “endowed with a sufficient margin ol reason, autonomy, and 
choice to profit from living in a free society.” A. H. Maslow, one of the 
chief advocates ol humanistic psychology, oilers the following guidelines in 
meeting the need for a mature science of human nature applicable to utility 
by man in his daily living: 

1. Psychology should be more humanistic, that is, more concerned with 
the problems ol humanity and less with the problems of the guild. . . . 
In exchange for Freud, Adler, Jung, Fromm, and llorncy, we are offered 
beautifully executed, precise elegant experiments which, in at least halt 
the cases, have nothing to do with enduring human problems and which 
are written primarily lor other members ol the human race. They have 
obligations and responsibilities to everyone now living and to the future. 

2. Psychology should turn more frequently to the study of philosophy, 
of science, of aesthetics, and espeically of ethics and allies. The fact that 
psychology has officially cut itself off from philosophy means no more 
than that it has given up good philosophy lor bad ones. Every man has 
a philosophy, albeit unci ilici/ed, unconscious, and uncorrected. If it is 
to be made more realistic, mote uselul and more fruitful, its possessor 
must work consciously to improve it. 

3. American psyc holog\‘ should be bolder, more creative; it should try 
to discover, not only to be cauliqus and rueful in avoiding mistakes. 

T Psychology ought to become more positive, and less negative. It 
should have higher ceilings, and not be afraid of the loftier possibilities 
of the human being. 

5. Psychology ought to become more pioblem-centcrcd, and less ab- 
sorbed with means or methods. 

(>. Psychology should study the depths ol human nature as well as the 
surface behavior, the unconscious as well as the conscious. 

7. Therapy should be taken out ol the office and spread to many other 
areas of life. Some of the more elementary psychotherapeutic techniques 
can be taught in simplified form to teachers, parents, ministers, doctors, 
and other lawman. Support, reassurance, acceptance, love, respect— all of 
these are therapeutic. 

8. American psychology is particularly behavioristic, concentrating on 
overt actions. ... I should like to bring back introspection. . . . We 
are discovering more and more, as we »tudy personality in the depths 
rather than on the surlacc, that the deeper we penetrate the more uni- 
versality we find. At man’s deepest levels they seem to be more alike than 
different. Therefore, if an individual can touch these depths within 
himself, he discovers not only himself, but also the whole human spirit. 
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9. Psychologists should study the end experiences as well as the means 
to ends— the pragmatic, the useful, and the purposive. ... A healthy 
oiganism enjoys just being; our over-piagmatic psychology passes all this 
by. 

10. Psychology should study the human being not just as passive clay, 
helplessly determined by outside foices. Man is oi should be an active, 
autonomous, self-governing movei, choosei, and centei ot his own life 

11. Intellectuals tend to become absoibcd with abstractions, words, 
and concepts, and to forget the original teal experience which is the be- 
ginning of all science In psychology this is a particular danger. The 
remedy is twofold; first, to turn to the general-semantic ists, who devote 
themselves specifically to this problem; and second, to look to the artists, 
whose particular task it is to experience lieshly, to see and to help us 
see the world as it really is, not screened through a web of concepts, 
verbalism, abstractions, categories, and theoncs 

12. The lessons of Gestalt psychology and of orgamsmic theoiy should 
be more fully integrated into modern psychology. The human being 
should be viewed as an n reducible unit, not an organism with inter- 
changeable parts. 

13. Psychologists should devote moie time to the intensive study of 
the single unique person, to balance their picoccupatum with the gen 
eralized man and with genciali/ed and abstracted capacities 

14. Finally, as we begin to know nroie about legitimate wants and 
needs for personal growth and self-fulfillment, that is, lor psychological 
health, we should set ourselves the task of creating the health-iosteiing 
culture. Such an enterprise, when begun, will be the proof that psychol- 
ogy has matured enough to be lruitlul, not in individual teims alone, 
but in terms of social betterment as well * 


PHENOMENOLOGY, PERSONALISM, AND EXISTENTIALISM 
AS CONCEPTS IN A HUMANISTIC PSYCHOLOGY 

To leave a discussion ol humanistic psychology without a quick con- 
sideration of phenomenology, personalism, and existentialism would be a 
gross omission, because many of the Ameiican and European phenomcnol- 
ogists, personalists, and existentialists have made conti i buttons to the hu- 
manistic movement in psychology. Also the central ihenie of this book will 
continually emphasize the developmental aspects ol the human living 

• Reprinted by permission from A H. Maslow, “A Philosophy of Psychology The Need 
for a Mature Science of Human Nutuie,” Mam ( urrrnts in Modern 1 bought, H 27-32, 
1957. 
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expeuemes as they center upon the existing penon as he is nneigmg, 
hemming I hose concepts aie basic to a description of phenomenology and 
existentialism 


WHAT IS PHENOMENOLOGY? 

Io avoid unnecessary complications a discussion of the metaphysical 
and the vai ious methodological aspects of phenomenology will be omitted 
In a more lestiicted descriptive sense phenomenology begins with the 
simple proposition th.it all hum in knowledge is based upon experience 
Ibis experience is not only of empiric illv c entered objects but the psycho 
logically mole rclcvint lived experience I his experience has both a struc- 
ture and a piopcitv I he structure can be communicated in ‘technical' 
language with no special difficulty lor it lesembles similar experiences in 
otheis I he jrrope r ties the unique qualities can be most satislactor ily con- 
vevtd only b\ means ol immediate intuition \lthoug! it may be “formal- 
ized' with more or less success, its lee ling tone can best be apjnchended 
bv the “entering ol one person into the lilc ol another It is the jnocess 
ol lee ling with, not lee ling toward Some }>syc hologists have viewed 
this process as empithic rapport 

Phe nomcnologv deals not onlv with objective facts like other sciences, 
but unlike them it his i sjrccial interest m objects as possibili tics — objec ts 
in the (Jioctss of becoming Vtcordmglv it ^ not only a study ol emjmical 
facts, but a science ol (possibility ol emergence of the coming into being 
Unlike bchavioiiMii and the whole mechanistic ]>osi tivistic movement, 
which have explicitly denied the validity of the jdienomenological view, 
cle sc r lptiv c jrhc nomenologs lecogm/es the world ol subjective exjrenence 
In its most extieme sense phenomenology jnoclaims tint truth for each of 
us has meaning, that is is relevant to us when it has been lived by us 
As Kierkegaard noted Tnith exists loi the individual only as he himself 
j)i cubic cs it in ac tton 

By means ol the jrhcnotne nologic rl strategy the ‘objectively’ true, the 
truth of the natural science, is integrated with the subjectively ' tiue, the 
truth of human txjxaience lire truth ol exjrcnence is the kind that facts 
may challenge but cannot destiov, loi a is the truth ol human cognition 
and feeling Basically, phenomenology aims to bring into the light of reason 
the phenomena ol life as they arc exjur lcncccl, in their pnmaiy souues- 
the meaningful activities ol human beings lhus no signifie ml exjieiience 
is ever finished but continues to contribute to the being in becoming of 
human development This appioach suj>ports the essence of Prousts ob- 
servation that * the subjective impression, howevei infeiioi the material 
may seem to be and however improbable the outline, is a criterion of 
truth “ 20 Phenomenology is then the endeavor to see the phenomena as 
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experienced by human bungs with an openness and readiness foi accept 
ance, implying that these experiences represent leality loi the behaving 
organism Aitlnu Combs , 21 an American pioneer in the area of phenom- 
enology, exploits the organisms perceptual liame ol iclutiue in considtr 
able detail in delineating his approach to individual behavior as he describes 
the phenomen.il sell operating within a peiceptml 01 phenomenal field 
representing leality for the behavei Combs concepts will be developed in 
context during subsequent chapters ol this book as tluv apply to the 
developmental sell 


WHAT IS PERSONALISM? 

Peisonahsm is a point of view that emphasizes the 1 ut tint eveiy psycho 
logical activity or function is the act ol a person 01 is imbedded m i per 
sonal life and deprecates ti eating these lime turns in absti action horn the 
person There are several veisions of pcisonalistu thought f- \ll the ap 
proaches agiee that the individual peison as a patterned entity must seive 
as the centei of gravity lor psychology l he intent ol peisonahsm is to 
rewrite the science of behavior entirely aiouncl this locus Got don Ml pot t 
summarizes the basic tenets of personalism m his hook Patton and Cnouth 
in Personality 11 

Without the coordinating concept ol pnson (oi some cquivilcnt such as 
self or etro), it is impossible to iccount loi the intei ulion ol psychological 
processes Memory affects perception clesiu influences meaning me unng 
determines action, action shapes memory, and so on indefinitely This con- 
stant interpenetration takes place within some boundary, and the boundary 
is the person Ihe flow ol psychological processes occurs lor sonic [impose 
and the pm pose can he stated only in icrins ol sc met to the peison 

The oiganr/atJon of thought or behavior can have no sigmfic mce unless 
viewed as taking place within i definite liame work Psyehologit.il st ites do 
not organize themselves nor lead independent existences I hen arrange 
ment merely constitutes par t of a larger art ingenient— the personal hie 
Such concepts as function, adaptation, use have no significance without 
reference to the person It an adjustment takes place it must bean adjust 
ment ol something to something for something Again, the peison is 
■central 

, All the evidence— introspective and otherwise -that ioiccs psychology to 
take account of the sell is relevant hen Ihe veiy elusiveness ol the self is 
significant James says that to giasp sell hilly in consciousness is like trying 
to step on one’s own shadow, lie views the sell as the giound ol all cxpeii 

•f lhc most detailed system is found in the wntings of the (.erman psychologist William 

Stern 
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ence Although seldom salient use 11, the self pi o\ ides the platloim loi all 
other experience A creative pci son is piesupposed in the ueeds he cre- 
ates 

Such are some ol the jrhilosophual aigumcnts w hue by ptisonalistit 
psychologists (and sell psychologists) state then ease loi the lcconstuu lion 
ol psychology I Ik y gladly consign to tlu impeisond (n i tin al and hiologi 
cal) sciences tlu task of exploiing a ceitain langc ol problems But they 
insist that psychology, whose task it is to tre it tlie whole ol bchauoi, cannot 
meet its commitments without leliting the slates and processes it studies 
to the pei son who is then origin itoi camci md icgulitoi I here can be 
no adjustment without someone to id just no oigmi/ition without an 
organi/ei, no puccption without a pticcivei, no memory without sell 
continuity, no Je lining without a change m a pci son, no v duing without 
someone possessed of desires and c i j >ac 1 tx to ev ilu.ite 

lo sum up, the personalism point of view is based jrartlv on philosophi 
caf aigument and paitly on appeal to immediate experience (phenomenol- 
ogv) In c ssc nee it is i icbc Ilion against posiimst sc ic ncc tint lends to icgarcl 
the individual lmpusonallv and as somcwlnt insigndu un md bothusome 
Dilftrc ill appio uliCi ol pusonahsiu would mswei some whit dilfeicntly the 
question I \ hat soil of n nmtuu is mun ? But thc\ ill agiee th it the final 
answci will disclose a creative units i purposive growing liidn idual-not 
a dismembered re u tor is pictured b\ deter ministie positivism I he seciet 
ol nr m will not be found in i leductivc rnalvsis ol his hi but only by 
tracing coheientlv the deve lopmc nt il course ol his hnoinm g 

WHAT IS EXISTENTIALISM? 

1 xistentialisin me ms centering ii|>pn the (\istino pci sou, it is the em 
phasis upon the human being as he is c///crg/ng huonmi g 1 xistentialisin, 
like personalism has no single mswei lo the question concerning the nature 
of developmental man In lad, within this movement, we can find answers 
that in some respects are diamcti icallv opposed to one anothci Some ex 
istentialists see nr nr as a useless jrassion while others view man as “a 
being who exists in relation to C.od 1 bus existentialism nrav be theistie 
and atheistic, despining and hopeful enrjmieal and mystical— all depending 
ujjoii the devotee 

Certain teatuies aie common to existentialism One is the conviction that 
positive science alone cannot discover the nitme of man as a being nr the 
world Lacli special science is too narrow, aud none is svnoptic lire methods 
of positive science lend to rule out the most appiopnate tool of lescaich 
mans own experience phenomenology It is not enough to know how man 
reacts, we must know how he feels, how he set's himself and his world, 
what time and spate are to him, why he lives, what he lears, foi what he 
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would willingly die Such questions of existence must be put to man directly, 
not to an outside observer 

All foims of existentialism piobably hope to establish a new kind ol 
psychology— a psychology of mankind The pivot ol such a psychology will 
lie m the perennial themes and cuses ol human life Merc stimulus 
response sequences, chives, habits, and repetitions tend to miss the cata- 
strophic coloring of life Psychology as viewed by the existentialists, should 
be moie urgently human than it is or has been 

What are some of the perennial themes md crises? A person is hour m a 
condition of dependency, he is 01 dinar ily mu lured in love and develops a 
measure of basic ti list Gradually that comes a poignint senst ol selfhood 
and solitariness which he can nevei lose, he rclitts hinrsell to life through 
his intei ests and capacities, and seeks always to alliance the vduc cxpen 
ences he has as he becomes, he falls in love mates nuitines his offspring 
he suffers basic anxieties (lear of death, feelings ol guilt md i honor of 
meaninglessness), he seeks alwa\s the ‘why ol existence he dies alone 
Because psychology as a science has not oriented itself to these ccntt d 
themes, the existentialists claim that it has not yet dealt fully with mins 
existence— the basic matter of psychology 

Theie aie too many vai leties of existentialism to be considered itithor 
by author Many writers— Kierkegaard, Heidegger, f tspeis Same, Berclyocr, 
Maicel, Binsuanger, Frankl I llhch and others line m ide signific mt con 
tnbutions Two basic questions tint aie lclev mt to the movement as a 
whole will be discussed heie 

Is Existentialism Idiographic or Nomothetic? 

Each person is busy budding his own significant constellation of ego 
woild relationships His motives aie his own, taking alw tys the foim of 
“personal projects ” His inheritance is unique, his experienced environment 
is unique, all his self wot Id relationships aie unique Existence ultimately 
resides nowhere except in the individuals point ol view 1 hus the founda 
tional lramewoik of the existentialist approach to nuns behavioi is ui 
gently idiographic 2i As yet, however, it offers no special methods foi lepre- 
sentmg the unique stiuctuie of persons other than phenomenology Hence 
the movement has not evolved genuinely novel methods loi the lcpiesenta 
tion of individuality 

What Is Man's Principal Goal? 

All existentialist wi iters agree that existence is essentially a rfsiltssness 
But is it a blind, disconnected, and useless icstlessness? Only a few pro 
t ponents would say that it is, most writeis find a more stable pioject at the 
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core of life. Formulations differ, but all agree that there is an anxious out- 
reaching, a compelling hunger in existence that supersedes animal drives 
and sheer reactivity. These activities comprise a striving for self -actualiza- 
tion- Perhaps the most common teims utili/cd by existentialists are anxiety , 
dread, and alienation . Man finds himself “thrown" into an incompiehen- 
siblc world. He can scarcely avoid an undercurrent of fear with eddies of 
sharp panic. He lives in a whirlpool of instability, aloneness, and suffering, 
and is haunted by the ultimate specter of death and nothingness. He would 
like to escape from the burden of anxiety, but he would also like to know 
its meaning. Meaninglessness is more of a torture than is anxiety, for if there 
is a clear purpose in life, then anxiety and dread can be borne. Nietzsche 
wrote: “He who has a why to live surmounts almost any how.” 

Man, then, is not just a homeostatic creature. He does not seek only 
equilibrium within himsell and within the environment. His restlessness 
is systemic and too deep-rooted to be drugged by temporary satisfactions. 
He seeks a nioie solid formula lor living, something that will enable him to 
sui mount alienation and sutleiing. Fortunately, we have the capacity to 
make commitments and to take risks. We can, if we wish, gamble our life 
on the value of some “peisonal project,” even though we cannot prove its 
worth nor be assured of its success. To be able to make a life-wager is man’s 
crowning ability. Members of the French or Norwegian underground re- 
sistance movement in Hitler’s Europe felt that they had little chance of 
success. But the goal was something worth living lor and worth dying for. 
Suffering and dread are surmounted if we have an ideal of this magnitude. 

Thus one’s answer to the question concerning the nature of the human 
person is that he is a creaLurc capable of enhancing the value-attributes of 
his experience. Every day each of us is building many self-world relation- 
ships. Some of these become more and mote meaningful, more appropriate, 
moic urgent. They arc what make life worthwhile— the truth of living. An 
esserrtial core of existentialism thinking implies that there is no such thing 
as tiuth or icahty fo) a living human being except as he participates in it , 
ia conscious of it , has some lelatwnship to it. 

In summary, there is a tendency among existentialist writers to seek one 
basic intentional theme in human life. A fairly wide range of proposals is 
the result; yet the various proposals seem to be complementary and con- 
cordant, not in actual opposition. Man is inherently restless and anxious, 
desiring both security and freedom. He strives to counter his condition of 
alienation by seeking a meaning for existence that will cover the tragic trio 
of suffering, guilt, and death. By making commitments, he finds that life 
can become worth living. As man becomes, he enhances his own value ex- 
periences. If necessary, he will sacrifice his life in order that some primary 
values can continue to be served. He is capable of taking responsibility, of 
answering by his deeds the questions life puts to him. In this way man rises 
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above his own organic and spiritual uigcncics and achieves true self- 
transcendence. 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY AS A HUMANISTIC 
STUDY OF MAN’S EMERGING SELF 

Every person bom into this woild lepiesents something new, something 
that never existed belote, something oiigin.il and unique. It is the light and 
privilege ol every person to know that theie never has been nor will be 
anyone like him in the woild, lot ii theie had been someone like him, theie 
would have been no need for him to be in the woild. Even single prison 
is called upon to fulfill his patticulaiity in this woild. 

In this hamework the emphasis tin ns to man’s Responsibilities and com- 
mitments to self. It is not sufficient foi man to question lilt 1 concerning its 
meaning and purpose. Moie impoitant aie the questions life puts to each 
man: What cicative behavior will vou peiloim? What lesponsibility will 
you assume lor youi existence now that you have it? Which ot the woild’s 
needs (not your needs) will you t u 1 fill? I his aspect ol existentialist thinking 
goes beyond the goal of “sell-ac luali/ation,” lot it asks in ellect which of 
your many potentialities you will choose to actualize One must tianscend 
himself, take an outside look at his abilities and desiies within a context 
of meaning that is objective, even cosmic Fiom this viewpoint the capacity 
for self-transcendence and tesponsibilitv becomes the tmlv significant cote 
of human developmental behavioi. As l iicli Fiomm wtote, “Man must 
accept the lesponsibility lot himself and the lact that onlv b\ using his own 
powers can he give meaning to life/' 

WHAT IS DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY? 

By technical definition, developmental psychologv is the blanch ol psy- 
chology that studies how individuals and classes ol individual oiganisms 
develop psychologically. It deals with the c haiac tei istii behaviois found at 
various ages or stages ol development and with the geneial piinciples that 
describe the course of development, including the inteiaction of vaiious 
developmental functions. The scope of developmental psychology includes 
man’s behavior liom hcioic birth (pienatal) to death .md includes the 
psychologies of inlancy, childhood, adolescence, matin ity, and old age 
(gerontology).^ 4 

The appioach to developmental psychology in this book will be human- 
istic in theory and conceptual in natuie. Man, as a total self of ii reducible 
units superseding the sum of his part-functions, will be the focal point of 
developmental behavior. This approach to developing human behavior will 
emphasi/e the free, lesponsible, creative, and autonomous man who is con- 
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stantly striving to discover lumsell and his i elatiorr to the world around him, 
as he woiks toward becoming the iully functioning person aware of his 
existence and self-actuali/ing his unique capacities and potentialities as lie 
identifies and solves his problems m the complex process of living-in- 
becoming. Ol necessity the conceptual components of man’s behavior, al- 
though they aie a total and inseparable part ot man’s functioning entity, 
will be identified and studied in isolation throughout subsequent chapteis. 
However, we should keep m mind that the separation is unrealistic and 
has been arbitrarily contrived lor pin poses of study. 

Before considering the multiple aspects ol behavior, we shall explore 
some basic assumptions that will permeate the humanistic-holistic approach 
to developmental psychology presented in subsequent discussions 


RELIGIOUS, PHILOSOPHICAL, AND ETHICAL ASSUMPTIONS 

1, tuny human bnn g is valuable , regardless of his sex, age, 
race, creed, cultural background, social status, capacities, 
knowledge, or slate of emotional adjustment An individ- 
ual s vdlut \ dignity, and uunth inline m the [art that he is 
a living human being unth f)ot< ntiahtn s to be leahzed. 

2. tve ry human being has the light and the puvilege to be 
considned as a then oughl\ unique individual and to stnve 
fm those conditions of living, learning , and behaving , foi 
those i elation ships with othn human beings, and foi those 
expeuenc m that aie necesscn-y and appwpuate to the 
achievement of his optimum development as a peison and 
to his optimum usefulness within society. 

3- Whatevei pionwtcs wholesome se'f ac Realization } s nicnal, 
whatevn blocks oi pn vents optimum self devci tpment is 

C 7 ’ll. 

4, tvny human being has the light to be tieated at all times 
m ways that show icspect fm his dignity and woith and 
pel nut him to letain lespect foi himself as a peison This 
is an essential condition to optimum ch velopment of self 

5. The G olden Rule is the soundest ethical punciple against 
which to evaluate the befunnoi of individuals , the pio- 
giams of social institutions, and the policies of i ultines and 
nations. As Hawthorne said: “We have committed the 
Golden Rule to memory Now let commit it to life." To 
love and to lespect other human beings as one does oneself, 
and to tieat others as one would wish to be tieated undci 
similar circumstances ought lo be fundamental goals con- 
stantly sought by teachers, parents and other “significant 
people" in the developmental lives of youth. 
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SOCIAL ASSUMPTIONS 

The social assumptions and values upon which the humanistic approach 
to the developmental study of behavior rests are derived from the philo- 
sophical and ethical assumptions just stated and Irom the tiaditions of our 
democratic American society. They are 

1. Every child , inevitably and properly , internalizes the cul- 
ture of the family . the social g letups , the community , and 
the nation into which he is bom. Society thus gives each 
individual a large portion of his inter pretation of reality. 

The school’s task is to facilitate , to correct . and to supple- 
ment the internali/ations that the child is accjuiring out- 
side the school. At the same time, the school must accept , 
respect, and value every individual , even when circum- 
stances have caused him to internali/e inappropriate ideas, 
attitudes, or action patterns. 

2. Every individual has certain rights , which, bv the Consti- 
tution and common law, may not be abridged. Every indi- 
vidual should be made aware of these rights and should 
be taught to value and to defend them — for himself and 
for others. 

3. The democratic process is the best procedure yet devised 
for promoting the decision making that is a peut of all 
social living and at the same time safeguarding and guaran- 
teeing to each individual the conditions necessary to self- 
realization. The democratic process is defined as that 
process in which each individual affected actually partici- 
pates in making the decisions that cleteimine his conditions 
of life: work, play, and sell-development. 

4. Each individual must be reared in such a manner that he 
is capable and desirous of assuming responsibilities and 
making commitments that are a necessary function of the 
freedom to make basic choices about the conduct of his 
own life and to partic ipate in decisions about the conduct 
of the government under which he lives. Only responsible 
citizens can maintain and develop so complex a society as 
the American democratic republic. Only tree individuals 
can achieve optimum self-realization within this context ol 
social responsibility. 

5. Man is a socially sensitive creature whose social relation- 
ships involve social interactions. Man is the one creature 
who learns to govern his behavior by what difference it 
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makes to his fellow humans He ernes what other persons 
think of lus actions, what they think of him I hen beliefs, 
purposes, values, and fcais make a ltd difference to what 
his wdl be Many ol lus decisions ait related to the iact 
that lie shares his life with other people I he behavior of 
.in individual, as he is involved with one 01 more other 
persons, elenves from the individu.d s needs and purposes 
on the one hand and the partieular demands of the soeial 
circumstances on the othei 


SCIENTIFIC ASSUMPTIONS 

Ihroughout the psychological litei ituic, ceiiain axioms concerning 
human behavior seeming!) aie viewed as fundamental to an understanding 
ol the development ol elnldien and youth These statements will be de- 
veloped more elaborately in subseejuent discussion of the vaiious com 
ponents within the phenomenal sell 

1. Behr ™ ;s e ause el and is me aninoful Behavior is the result 
of tensions set up bv a sei ics ol Imccs operating within and 
upon the individual I he behavioi that emeiges usually 
makes sense when viewed through the eves of the bthavei 

2. The eauses that undo Ik hr havin' ene always multiple 
Some ol them are phvsital within the bodv or acting upon 
the bodv Some aie relationships ol love or hatred, of 
friendship or antagonism with other individuals Some are 
sociocultural, depending upon ideas habits and attitudes 
assimilated liom the faniilv and tire communitv or piessed 
upon the individual by tlu opciaiion ol vaiious >ocial in 
slitutions Some glow out of p u tic ipation in gn up at tiv 
lties with peeis Still othtis giov\ out of the individuals 
own interpretations ol his accumulating experiences, as he 
defines values, stnvcs toward goals and wotks out defenses 
against frustrations and limiting circumstances 

3. lath individual is an indivisible , nuduabh nit The 
forces that shape him do not mciely accumulate to produce 
a human bcing-rather they interact ( onsecjuently , m 
realrtv, one cannot take the individual apait and deal with 
only one aspect of his dynamic behavior at a time The 
whole person will panic ipale and be influenced by all 
educative experiences 

4. The human individual develops and eontmuity ehmneten- 
nes his behavioi Behavioi docs not simply appear at some 
moment, it develops continuously ovei a penod of time 
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No child or youth was born as he is, nor was he necessarily 
destined to become what he is. As the person matures, new 
capacities for experiencing, lor learning, and for action 
emeige. As experiences accumulate, more and more mean- 
ings and feelings arc diircientiated. Thus the developing 
human being must leintegrate himself periodically at suc- 
cessively higher levels ol complexity both ol structure and 
of meaning. 

5. Eveiy human individual is a dynamic energy system, not 
just a machine acted upon jiom without. The living entity 
that is a human being develops sell-awaicness, concepts ol 
and about himsell, and a dynamic need to become, to 
realize his potentialities. This sell-conscious person be- 
comes able to distinguish the direction ol his own human 
emergence, to envisage goals ol his own, to discern and 
to create beauty, to disci iminate between light and wrong 
and to choose the light, to find meaning and hope not only 
lor his own life but also lor that ol mankind. This dynamic 
organization of etiogy that is a human being potentially 
a self-actualizing unity. This emerges lioin the inter action 
ol the organism with woild and society. But it always has 
the potentiality of going on hom where it is to participate 
in shaping its own further destiny, together with that of 
the society ol which it is a part. 


6. Dynamic self-actualization of the individual is imple- 
mented by the existence of an oiganizing cmc of value 
meanings at the center of the self . These meanings fad li- 
the into action between the individual and the sucres- 
n of situations in which he finds himself. They influence 
t he perceives each situation to he and to imply lor him. 
y determine what he leels in each situation. They evoke 
ria (desired goals and permitted means) against which 
^various behavioral alternatives must be measured, emi- 
nently, they regulate the individual’s How ol behavior 
^ ^^m situation to situation. This oigani/ing core ol value 
meanings is built up gradually by experience and is modi- 
fiable at any time during life when the individual reinte- 
— # caj.eshimself. 

is unique and is diffeient fiom evoy other. 
AltfibugW'ajmilar basic forces and processes, available for 
L^^^^elf-reali/ation, operate lo activate all human beings, they 
^ cession No var y both ^qualitatively and quantitatively. Consequently, 
\ f ( , 1 an individual can understand and appreciate self and move 
self-actualization only if he has very explicit jufor- 

4 ^«fALA7fH'P^ * 
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illation about himseJI Thus, growth involves much sclt- 
searching concerning the circumstances and experiences in 
lile and the value meanings and accompanying feelings 
that these expci icnces have engendcied in him In the 
woiels of Sociatcs “The unexanuned file is not woith 
living ” 

In summary, the five lehgioplulosophual and ethical assumptions pie- 
sented affirm the value and dignity of all human hie and the mu tilling 
respect and love that all human bungs should receive, lcgardlcss of the 
background and the cue umstanccs in which these lacs aic found The fac 
social assumptions and values affirm that sock tv is made lor and by man, 
to assist his ac tuah/ation, man is not made to enhance society .it the expense 
of his own self-development Because all members of society aie interde- 
pendent, the welfaie of all must be protected and t lie par tic ipation of all 
must be guaranteed, whether in meeting icsponsibr 1 ties or in leach- 
ing decisions I he seven scientific axioms illustrate th it although man is 
shaped by the world with which lie interacts, he also becomes dynamic 
and builds 1 1 , >wi» destmv and, to some extent that of society and the 
woi lei 

logcthei these three sets of assumptions constitute a psychosocial philos- 
ophy of developmental behavior, human ic litmus, and education In this 
philosophy man is not onlv the apex of the uncaging pi oc css, but a creatine 
with special value and significance m the mm ei sc lie is not an operating 
machine blit a ciemve being ni-bc coming person Man appears to be, at 
one and the same time, the paitid fulfillment of a great cieative chnamic 
in tire unn else and an autonomous participant in the cieative process 1 lie 
following words mav capture this aciuah/mg bine lion 

The Dynamics of Self-actualization: A Phenomenological Approach 

1 do not choose to be common man It is mv light to he uncommon if 
I can 1 seek oppoi tunilv , not sec ui i tv I do not wish to be a kept citi/en, 
humbled, dulled, by having the state look altei me 

I want to take the calculated usk, to dicam and to build, to fail or 
succeed I lcfuse to barter incentive 1 or a dole 1 pielu the challenge of 
life to ihe guaranteed existence, the tin ill of fulfillment to the stale calm 
of Utopia 

1 will not tiadc lieedom lor beneficence nor mv dignity for a handout 
I will never cower before am master noi bend to any threat It is my 
heritage to stand ciect, proud and unaliaid, to think and act loi myself, 
enjoy the benefits of my creation, and to face the woilcl boldly and say: 
This I have done. 
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The Nature 
of 'the Self 


As an hen , even though he 
weir hen to the tieasuie of all the 
woi Id, never theless does not pos- 
sess his property before he has 
come of age , so even the richest 
personality is nothing before he 
has chosen himself , and on the 
other hand even what one might 
call the poorest personality is 
everything wh< n he has chosen 
himself, for the great thing is not 
to be this or that but to be oneself. 

—Kierkegaard 


Cuirently, psychological lit- 
ei alurc— partitulai ly wi itings 
emphasizing the humanistic, 
phenomenological, or existen- 
tialism view points— frequent- 
ly consideis the concept of 
sell significant in the develop- 
mental patterns of human be- 
havior The Association foi 
Supervision and Curriculum 
Development devoted their 
1962 Yearbook 1 to a discus- 
sion oi the fhlly functioning 
self and the sell-actualizing 
peison as seen by Combs, 
Kelley, Maslow, Rogers, and 
members of - the Yearbook 
Committee. This cliaptei will 
present an overview of the 
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concept of self as discussed in contemporary psychological literature. Subse- 
quent chapters will be concerned with the sell in relevance to origins of the 
self, perception , self-awareness, human needs and motives, feelings and emo- 
tions, sociocultural bases of behavior, physical growth and development, 
mental development, personality dynamics, learning processes, and the 
search for personal meaning. 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONCEPT 
OF SELF IN PSYCHOLOGY 

In psychological discussions the word self has been used in a variety of 
ways, as we shall see. Two general connotations have emerged, however: 
the self as a subject or agent, and the self as the individual who is known 
to himself. 2 The term self-concept has been commonly used in the literature 
to denote the second meaning, and this discussion will icier to the sell- 
concept in this sense. 

Early in the history ol American psychology, there was considerable in- 
terest in the self. James, as early as 1890, accorded this topic an important 
place in his psychological thinking, and to a limited degree the study of 
the self was pursued by the inttospectionists. During the next three dec- 
ades constructs concerning the self received little consideration I rum the 
behaviorist and functionalist psychologies, which were dominating the 
American scene. As Hilgard points out, the intiospec tionists (iunction- 
alism) were unable to handle the self, and a “menlalistic " construct such 
as the self-concept was not acceptable to behaviorists. 

Meanwhile the psychodynamic postulates that were being developed by 
Freudians and neo-Freudians necessarily implied a sell-referent in order to 
make them plausible and understandable. For at least two reasons these 
theories did not immediately bring constructs concerning the self to the 
forefront of American psychology. First of all, Freud himself, in his eaily 
theorizing, strongly emphasi/ed the role of the id, and he did not explicitly 
formalize a self-construct or assign the closely related ego functions much 
importance, relatively. Second, his theory was being denied or ignored by 
many American general psychologists, who found it lacking in rigor, in 
susceptibility of empirical testing, and in compatibility with the theoretical 
models then in favor. 

Recently, however, there has been a marked proliferation of self theories, 
traceable to a number of influences. In his later writings Freud himself 
assigned greater importance to ego development and functioning, and of 
course the neo-Freudians stressed the importance of the self-picture and 
the ego-ideal. At the same time, American psychologists who were beginning 
to work in clinical settings found behavioristic approaches apparently too 
limited to account for the phenomena they were observing, and they were 
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ready to entertain psychoanalytic ideas particularly of the modified variety. 
Because theii interests were somewhat dilleient liom those ol the students 
in the general experimental psychology ol cognition and motivation, the 
clinicians may have felt less need lor neat, philosophically sophisticated, 
operationally circumscribed theorizing. They may have been less distressed 
to depart from such theorizing in their search for conceptual schema to 
account for their observations. 

During this same period, the functionalists continued their introspective 
methods, devised to elicit the subjects’ own view ol their behavior, and the 
Gestalt psychologists injec ted their phenomenological methods and theories 
into the stream of general psychology Meanwhile, the possibility of an 
operational behaviorism involving complex cognitive and motivational in- 
tervening variables was being explored. All ol these processes implied the 
possibility of losing genet al psychological theories ol cognition and motiva- 
tion with the psychoanalytic or psychodynamic themies originating in the 
rlinics. I hus all ol the theories ol personality that in,ve been purposed 
within the last two decades assign significance to a phenomenal (conscious) 
and/or nonphenomenal (unconscious) sell-concept with cognitive and moti- 
vational atliibiKes. Although Wylie, in her book The Sclf-Comefjt , 4 offers 
a detailed review ol recent research literature in sell theories, the current 
discussion will be restricted to a biici examination oi the contributions to 
“sell psychology” bom psychoanalytic approaches, neopsychoanalytical posi- 
tions, and phenomenological theories. 


PSYCHOANALYTIC CONTRIBUTIONS TO SELF THEORIES 


Freud 

Freud structured the total personality around three major systems, the id, 
the ego, and the sujtacgo. Freud lelt that the sell, or in his terms, ego, was 
that which modifies the psychic energy ol the id. The ego determines modes 
of expression and lacilitates reaction. In Fiend’s theory, the id, the ego, and 
the superego in a mentally healthy individual lorm a unified and harmoni- 
ous organization. Working together cooperatively, they enable the indi- 
vidual to carry on effective transactions with his environment. If the three 
systems are incompatible with one another, the person is considered malad- 
justed. 

The id functions on the pleasure principle to reduce or free the person 
from tension. An individual’s impulsive behavior and actions are associated 
with the strong id. 

The ego is governed by the reality principle, the aim of which is to 
postpone the release ol energy until the object that will satisly the need 
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h» been ,I,«ovc.«l « p.od.,«l tvemuall y the re., I uy principle lends , o 
pte.ru, e. Although A pent,,. „uv hd.« <» ™>l'„e some wl„Ie he 

seal dies for reality . . 

The supucgo is ihe moul bianch, icpu venting the ideal i.ithu than the 

real, and it strives lor perfection instead o I reality 01 pleasuu I 4 reud felt 
that effective disciplining of tilt child occms not through instiucfion, but 
through the child s unconscious mcoi poiation ol the parent mi ige, which 
became the superego I he superego is made up of two subs\ stems, the ego 
ideal and the conscience 1 go ideal contsponds to the child’s conception 
of what his parents considci to be right 1 he patents conuy then standaitls 
to the child when they icwaul him loi conduct that confoims to then 
standards The supeiego is the iej)iesentati\c in lilt personality ol the tia- 
ditional values and ideals ol society is thtv aie handed down fiom adults 
to children The childs supeiego is consideicd a reflection not of patents’ 
conduct, but rathet of the patents' supeiego I lit developing child has 
many models foi the supeiego m the significant adults in his life whom he 
admit es oi considers authority figures 

Thus tlie id may be icgatded as the product of ones biologic il endow 
ment, the ego as the lesult of interaction with objective ualitv in the higher 
mental processes, and the supeiego as the product of socialization and the 
vehicle of cultural tradition 1 lie teim in lueudian psychologv then, that 
is closest to the self concept, is the construct of the ego 


Adler 

The Adlerian teiin covering the same aiea as that of ego psychology or 
self-concept is the life style 1 4u child is born into a total community where 
he is confronted with carrying out the tasks of life and 1c lining effective 
methods of coping with them The child fust learns to interact with the 
people in his family, where the fust views of life aic formulated \s the 
child relates to patents and siblings, he concludes how to live effectively 
within the family atmosphere, which fostcis attitudes and values that de 
velop the life style Adlettans believe that all ol a child s behavioi is a icsult 
of this life style, whieh is based upon an evaluation ol self and society 

The child’s evaluation oi self and his position gives unity to his person- 
ality Hence, all of his actions and attitudes become expressions of this life 
style From the early formative yeais the style of life woiks through experi- 
ences that eventually develop into a characteristic pattern of reactions and 
evaluations The subjective interpretation of his experiences eventually 
form the guidelines for all of Ins psychological activity The self consistent 
unity, which Adlerians have also denoted as biased appeiception or private 
logic, then serves as a measuring stick for all the decisions of life 

The life style, then, does not evolve from any specific experience, but in- 
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stead is formed from the continual lepetition of approaches used to cope 
with the tasks of living Lach child adopts cutain means that lacihtate his 
hie plan, as his experiences conhirn Ins anticipations, the style ol life be- 
comes set I hus, when people appeal to he behaving inappiopmtely, then 
behavior is always consistent with then stvlc ol lilt, which grew fiom their 
owm experiences 

The Acllenans recogm/e that behawoi is a i csult ol more than heieditaiy 
01 envn oilmen tal lactois «ind th.it the sell and the individual's creative 
power to evaluate his expeiicnces aie ciucial in understanding the “why” 
of behavior The person’s perception determines his behavior moie than the 
so-called reality ol the situation Lack child s stvle ol life guides all his 
actions and accords with his goals and purposes I he child is asking, “Who 
am 1?” and “flow can I achieve my goals 5 ” \ knowledge ol an individual's 
hie style provides insight into his behavioral themes 1 he continual inter- 
action between the child and his environment and his evaluation of it 
produces the* style ol life 

\dlcrians prefer to lelei to the self area as the style of hie The unity m 
the individual’s thinking, feeling, and expressions of personality is the life 
style What Freud called the ego, \dlct termed the life style ol the indi- 
vidual 

Jung 

Jung stressed the uniqueness ol human motives and the striving toward 
individuation He postulated a broad “collective unconscious’ consisting 
of inherited “archetypes,” which aie collections of primordial univeisal 
motives and human images Jungs approach to the sell me ludcd a second 
structural element the ‘ pcisonal unconscious,’ which loinains foi gotten 
and ic pressed malcnal 1 he “conscious is the external awareness level 
concerned with pioblemsof cvcivdav living whcieas the “persona” is a type 
of mask hiding the deeper peisonahtv eh nac tc nstics fiom others Jung 
considered the peisonu an impoitint and healthy element ol personality 
except when it tended to dominate the leal peisonahtv or to blind the 
pel son to what [ung labeled his “shadow ’ 1 he shadow part of the pel 

sonal unconscious is considered to be impulsive and geneiallv not con- 
sciously m socially acceptable 

In addition to ihe persona and shadow, othci archetypes such as “animus” 
(masculine aspect of women), “amnia” (kminine element m men), and 
the “self” (the achievement of oneness and unity) were included in Jung’s 
system of personality dynamics Jung emphasi/ed that the psychotherapist 
must help the client replace his neuioses with more positive values as he 
worked toward “building” an individual sell Hence he placed a high value 
upon religion and its integiation with psychology 
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NEOPSYCHOANALYTICAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO SELF THEORIES 


Sullivan 

Hairy Stack Sullivan contributed a theoiy ol inter ptisonal relationships, 
including the intei action between personality development and cull me 
According to the "intei peisonal theory,’ the 1 individual appeals (jiute dif 
ferent, both to himself and to otheis, depending upon the pattuulai pci- 
sonalities with whom he is intei acting at the moment Sullivan postulates 
two basic goals of human bcluvioi physical satisf ictions (lood, dunk, icst, 
sex) and secunty (defined as a state ol pleasantness 01 cuphona u suiting 
fiom fulfilled social expectations) The child, in the piocess ol accultuia 
Uon, finds himself in licquuit coiillicl between need satisfaction and se 
cuiity, which develops liicteascd muscle tension lie excludes fiom Ins 
consciousness selected phases ol his cxpci lencc tli.it have pi oven anxiety 
pi ovoking 

It the child can obtain both satisfaction and secuntv, lie gains a sense ol 
masteiy 01 powei, lienee, he begins to experience a lughci evaluation ol 
himself 1 his sell reg tiding attitude is detci mined by the altitude ol otheis 
toward him (including patents) in the process ol ace ultui ition Self 
attitudes, in addition, seem to facilitate the altitudes which he Ins towaicl 
others Thus Sullivan cmphasi/ed the impoitancc ol the child s w iv ol 
perceiving the woild and adapting to it He believed that the infant learned 
to make differentiations based upon anxiety, and that these dillcientiations 
latei became the sell concept Foi Sullivan, then, the sell concept developed 
from the 1 effected appiaisals ol significant otheis in the child s hie 


Horney 

Karen Hoincy, a so called nco-Ficudian, differs fiom earliei psvcho 
analysts in that she too stusses the cultural dcteiminanis of behavior and 
cmphasi/cs that maladaptive behaviors ause laigelv liom disturbances m 
human relationships Horney leels that the* totality of tally childhood ex- 
periences and conflicts loim a unique character structure that piedisposcs 
the person to behave in cutaiii ways She stresses the competing and con 
Uadictory demands of our culture upon the person as one source of tensions 
The conflicts in the culture are oltcn inter nali/cd into “the sell” and express 
themselves m various toims of aggicssivencss and yielding, personal pow r er 
and helplessness, self aggrandi/cment and sell sacrifice, trust of people and 
fear of them 

Basically, Horney saw child development as a matuiational process that 
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leach to the full icali/ation ol the individual's capabilities She postulates 
a loicc towaid growth that leads to an unfolding ol the individuals poten- 
tialities For Horne), the mtcileieine that (a uses the most anxiety is a lack 
ol love Under this anxiety and prcssuic the child reacts eithei by moving 
toward people, withdrawing horn people, or perhaps acting against them ^ 

Fromm 

Erich Fiomm, as aie Sullivan and Homey, is concerned with the social in- 
fluences upon bchavioi He too st 1 cssi s the individuality of man, his goal 
chrcctcdncss, and creative and productive possibilities Fromm was one of 
the lust to use the teim s r If utilization in a thciapeulic context, viewing 
growth as an unfolding process of man’s psvchological powers He places 
the responsibility toi many personal conflicts upon the economic stiucture 
and upon guilt formation 

Moic broadly, Fiomm conceives that the main problems of modem man 
revolve around ethical conflicts and i elatedness painculaily in regard to 
loving and being loved 1 he rclatcdncss ol man to himself and man to his 
vs oilcl, pai tic mar Iv to people, is .in unending human problem as viewed 
bv Fromm The higher god ol man is to lc ul a creative productive hie and 
lclate to Ins human world Fromm secs a matuie love, including self love, 
as the undying glue ’ m the development ol nil and human relationships 

PHENOMENOLOGICAL VIEWS OF SELF 

1 he developing human being in the j process of constant self actualization 
perceives iml conceptualizes He lias willun himself the eieative force that 
enables him to give meaning and to interpret P »st expediences and his value 
system assist him to evaluate all ol his expci lences continuallv 

Ihe self is one s mnei woilcl This sell evolves hom evalualional inter 
action, becoming the consistent personal individual, and unique perception 
ol J’ and ‘me lire pcisons perception ol the reflected attitudes and 
judgments ol those who make up his woilcl seises as the foundation loi the 
loimulation c)f sell Ihe sell concept, as such, really is the individual's an 
tiupation of his general acceptance or rejection in a given situation \s the 
self concept is formulated, it tends to shape new cxpeuences to conform to 
established patterns Behavior then becomes an attempt to maintain the 
consistency of the sell concept and to promote the self-actuali/ation of the 
individualistic, unique sell that a person can be in minis of his potentialities 
as .i human being 

As used in the phenomenological sense, the u If will mean, among other 
things, a system of ideas, attitudes, appraisals, concepts, value judgments, 
and commitments pertaining to one’s own peison Conceptions of self are 
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not cold, hard facts. They are deep personal meanings, beliefs, values, atti- 
tudes, and feelings about oneself. It takes values and purposes that encom- 
pass the dynamics of interaction, on a self-to-self basis, a person-to-person 
basis, and a person- to-group basis, to produce the kinds of vital experiences 
that noticeably change self-perception. The person experiences these phe- 
nomena as distinctly belonging to him, and all of them together constitute 
the person's composite awaieness of his individual existence and his concep- 
tion of who, what, and why he is. 

The self has been considered as both a perceiver and an organism per- 
ceived— factors that generally contribute to multidimensional selves. Reality 
to a person is normally as he perceives self and the world around him. The 
self consists, in pait at least, of the accumulated experiential background 
of each person and as such contributes to the deferential uniqueness of each 
individual. Although the self is distinctive to each individual, it is built 
almost entirely by continuous social interchange with other organisms. The 
self is not given; it must be accumulated through longitudinal interchange 
with other human beings. As such, the concept of self and others is not a 
duality, but a necessary composite for sell-development. 

The real challenge lor psychology comes in the attempt to piedict indi- 
vidual behavior, to understand an individual beyond the normative sense, 
to know not only how he is like others, but also in which ways he is unique 
and why. The self-concept and life style, then, are the keys to the unique 
personalities of human beings. As it were, then, the pattern of life of every 
itidividual is a living-out of his self-image: it is his road map for living. 
Raimy, who first defined self-concept in 1913, said of it: 

The self-concept is the more or less organized perceptual object re- 
sulting from present and past self observation ... [it is] what a person 
believes about himself. The self-concept is the map which each person 
consults in order to understand himself, especially during moments of 
crisis or choice. 0 

Raimy showed how the self-concept serves as an executive in that it repre- 
sents for the individual a way to make a variety of decisions with some 
consistency. Margaret Mead 7 considers the sell as a social structure deriving 
from a social experience. For her, the individual child experiences himself 
from the reflected views of the group. Ausubel 8 indicates that development 
of the ego comes from the continual interaction of social experience and 
the already existent personality structure, mediated by perceptual responses. 

The self-concept serves to integrate and to differentiate a variety of learn- 
ing experiences. Much of the individual's behavior is an attempt to main- 
tain the consistency of his self-concept. The self, then, is developed through 
the child's interaction with people and his total environment. To a great 
extent, it is shaped during infancy and early childhood. As the child experi- 
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cnccs life situations, his continual evaluation facilitates adjustment. The 
self permits the child to act, to adjust, to do more than merely respond to 
a specific stimulus. Strong within every pci son is the urge for sclf-actualiza- 
tion-to give expression to what he believes arc his strengths, to make actual 
that which he senses within himself as potentially significant assets. Fromm, 
in his Man for Himself , declares: “Man’s main task in life is to give birth 
to himself, to become what he potentially is." » The self, then, permits the 
person to make decisions and to personalize his reactions, Jersild has ex- 
plained the self as follows: "It is a composite of a person's thoughts and 
feelings, strivings and hopes, fears and fantasies, his views of what he is, 
what he has been, what he might become, and his attitudes pertaining to 
his worth." 10 

In summary, the self is essentially a learned social product arising out 
of the experiences with people- parents, siblings, relatives, peers, and the 
geneial community within the settings of sociocultural milieu. Self-aw'arcness 
does not happen all at once, but is a dynamic, ongoing developmental 
process that begins during inlancy and early childhood and continues until 
death. As all the sensations are interpreted by the child, the process of self- 
hood begins. He views his daily experiences in the light of his self-image, 
and reality is for him his sell-perceptions. In the light of these self-percep- 
tions, he behaves in the best way he knows how to behave at any given time 
and circumstance. If his scll-pci ceptions change, he may behave differently. 


Combs 1 Phenomenal Self 

Anhui \V. Combs and Donald Snygg, in their classic book Individual 
Behavicn: A Pntvptml Appwadi to Behavio ) , n relci to the multidimen- 
sional aspects of sell. They indicate that the wavs in which the self may be 
described are practically limitless. Each person possesses a large number of 
ways ol describing and distinguishing himself among other people. These 
are descriptions ol the self that the individual shares with others. People 
also have many ways ol seeing themselves that are of little importance to 
other people, but nray be quite significant to the individual himself. Con- 
cepts of the self may be held in common by the individual and by outsiders, 
or they may be the peculiar perceptions of the individual’s own private 
world ol experience. 

The perceptions people have ol themselves ate not limited to description 
alone, but include perceptions related to feelings, attitudes, values, and 
personal traits. Whatever his way ol describing himself, each individual has 
developed a large number of such perceptions. Combs sees these perceptions 
as concepts of self, which the individual regards as part, or characteristic 
of his being. These would include all perceptions the individual has differ- 
entiated as descriptive of the self he calls I or me. These myriad self-per- 
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ccptions do not exist in a person’s perceptual field as a mere enumeration 
of ways of seeing onesell. In effect, the concepts of sell that each individual 
possesses is an organization that is the individual's own private conception 
of himself in all his complexity. The organi/alion of all the ways an indi- 
vidual has of seeing himscll Combs and Snygg refer to as the perceived self 
or phenomenal self. They define il as follow's: 

By the phenomenal self is meant the individual's own unique organiza- 
tion of ways of regarding self; it is the Gestalt of his concepts of self. 
Whereas the concepts of self about which we have been speaking describe 
isolated aspects of the person, the phenomenal self is the oigani/ation or 
pattern of all those which the individual refers to as “I” or “me." It is 
himself from his own point of vicw\ The phenomenal self is not a mere 
conglomeration oi addition of isolated concepts of self, but a patterned 
interrelationship or Gestalt of all these. It is the individual as he seems 
from his own vantage point. . . . We call this oigani/ation the self 
concept. In this way he may extract from the phenomenal field those 
particular concepts of self which ate such fundamental aspects ol his 
phenomenal sell that they seem to the individual to be “he" in all times 
and at all places. This is the very essence of “me" whose loss is regaidecl 
as personal destruction. 12 

Perceptual psychologists consider, as a basic axiom, that all behavior is 
a product of the perceptual field of the behavior at the moment ol action. 
Thus, how r any person behaves will be a cliiect outgiowth of the way things 
seem to him at the moment ol behaving. Combs has identified tlnee basic 
characteristics of the phenomenal self that ate relevant to this view' ol per- 
ceptual behavior. These arc .(1) clarity and centrality ol sell-perceptions, 
(2) consistency of the phenomenal self, and (3) the stability of the phenom- 
enal self. 13 

In relevance to clarity and centrality, the phenomenal sell, like all other 
perceptions, has the feeling of reality to the individual. T hat is, his per- 
ceived sell seems to him to be truly himself. It probably is not possible, 
however, for the individual ever to perceive the total organization of his 
self-perceptions clearly at any one moment. More likely, he perceives those 
aspects of concepts of sell that emerge into his awareness from time to time 
as he goes about the daily business ol satisfying his fundamental need ol 
self-fulfillment. 

In explaining the consistency of the perceived self, Combs and Snygg see 
it as including numerous concepts of sell, which are not a mere collection 
of unrelated self-perceptions, but, cjuite the contrary, the concepts compris- 
ing the perceived sell have a very definite organizational relationship to 
each other. They state: “The fact that the phenomenal field is organized 
requires a high degree of consistency in the perceived aspects of self." 14 
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This characteristic ol consistency of the self seemed so important to 
Prescott Lecky that he postulated a need lor self-consistency as the basic 
need of the organism. Lecky states: “Hie goal lor which the individual 
strives is the maintenance ol a unified organi/ation-sell-consistency.” 15 
Combs and Snygg concur with Lecky in seeing the fundamental need of the 
organism as the search for adequacy. To achieve the adequate self, they main- 
tain, will require that the individual develop a high degree of consistency 
within his phenomenal self— an organized self must necessarily be a self- 
consistent and authentic one. 

In reference to the third charac teiistic, Combs and Snygg believe that 
once established in a given personality, the percevicd self has a high degree 
ol stability. They believe that the phenomenal self with the self-concept as 
its core represents our fundamental frame of reference, our anchor to reality, 
and even an unsatisfactory sell-organi/alion is likely to prove highly stable 
and resistant to change. As such, a rapidly changing sell would not provide 
the kind of stable Irarne of reference the individual needs in order to deal 
effectively and efficiently with life. To be able to deal with life at all, a 
person needs a firm basis bom which to operate, and the maintenance of his 
phenomenal self is essential. Lite very operation of his fundamental need- 
adequacy— leads to a high degree of stability in the perceived self. 

Although the origins and development of the self will be discussed in 
detail later, a quick look at Combs and Snygg’s developmental view seems 
to be necessary here, '» hey see the sell as essentially a social product arising 
out of the experience with people. Although some of the individual’s ex- 
perience of self may he achieved in isolation from other people, by far the 
greater portion of his sell arises out of his relations with others. Combs and 
Snygg statc- 

Human personality is primarily a product cl soctat interaction. We 
learn the most significant and fundamental facts about ourselves from 
what Sullivan 'ailed “reflected appraisals,” inferences about ourselves 
made as a consequence of the ways we perceive others behaving toward 
us. Wc learn who we aie and what we arc fiom the way we are treated 
by those who surround us; in our earliest )ears by our families and in 
later years by all those people with whom we come in contact. People 
are continually discovering and rediscovering themselves from birth to 
death . 16 

Kelley's Fully Functioning Self 

Earl C. Kelley 17 sees the self as unique to each individual, being built 
from his own biological structure in interaction with his social environment 
through the accumulation of his experiential background. This self is built 
almost entirely in relationship to others through continuous social inter- 
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change. The self has to be achieved, not given Because the self is achieved 
through social contact, it has to be understood in teims ol others. According 
to Kelley, the sell consists ot an organization of accumulated experience 
over a whole lifetime within a becoming, but nevei ai living, woild. He 
sees the fully functioning sell as always “aspiring-becoming’' with certain 
distinctive characteristics facilitated by selective perception of the individual 
who chooses that upon which the sell leecls. 

For the development of a fully functioning sell, a person needs to have 
opportunities to live the good life. This life (his world) needs to be popu- 
lated by people whom he can view as facilitating Life is almost entirely a 
mattei of people, not things The pciccptivc process is the only avenue by 
which the sell can be fed. The giowth of the sell depends upon perceptive 
choices by the individual Confidence opens the bameis so that enhancing 
self-experiences can be assimilated A positive and accepting view of sell 
and others is the natural outcome. The fully functioning sell is motivated 
“to become" by the value of facilitating sell and others I he sell “looks out" 
upon the siuiounding scene, laigely in terms ot its own enhancement 01 
defense. When a fearful pci son withdraws within his psychological shell, 
the self becomes less adequate and the whole person loses his ability to do, 
to venture, to create 

Kelley maintains that since file is ever -moving and evei -becoming, the 
fully functioning self is cast in a cieative role He sees that ct eat ion is not 
something ol the past that is finished, but that life is going on now and 
that he is veiy much a part ol it. 1 he fearful person withdraws horn human 
living and communication is shut oil The sell then is denied that upon 
which it feeds— ideas and experiences with other people Without these 
social opportunities, the self becomes less adequate, and the whole pci son 
loses his ability to function as an enhancing sell. 1 he individual comes to 
see himself as impoverished, but seemingly not able to do much about it 
by himself. 

The hilly functioning person thinks well of himself and others; hence, 
he sees his personal commitments and opportunities to identity with people 
in meaningful ways. Thus life is seen as a coopt i alive venture When a 
person is a social being, built in relationship to others through identifica- 
tion and involvement, he becomes motivated and responsible. He comes to 
see other people as opportunities not foi exploitation, but for the building 
of self. The better the life, the bettci the values accumulated. Hie one who 
sees human beings as essential to his own enhancement develops values 
related to the welfare ol people. This person knows no other way to live 
except in keeping with his values. He has no need to shift continuously 
his behavior during relations with various people; he has what it takes to 
live as life really exists without conflicting social ambiguities. In short, the 
fully functioning person sees himself as an ongoing part of a somewhat 
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consistent, harmonious world in movement— in the enhancing process of 
becoming while being. 

Maslow’s Actualizing Self 

Abraham II. Maslow 18 views man’s ultimate need as adequacy— his driv- 
ing force for the desire to enhance himseli within his phenomenal field, 
which he calls se If-actuahzution . He has developed a theory of motivated 
behavior based upon needs, with a hierarchy ol human needs ranging from 
physiological needs to self-actuali/ation. Maslow believes that every person 
has an essential inner cote, the sell, that is intiinsic, given, and “natural” 
and consists of many biological and psychological lac tors. He assumes that 
this raw material very quickly starts growing into a self as it meets the 
world outside and begins to have transact iorrs with it. Each person's inner 
natuic has some characteristics that all other selves have (species-wide), 
such as the need for love, and some that are unique to the person (idio- 
syncratic). 

The sell grows into adulthood only partly by (objective or subjective) 
discoveiy, uncovering and accepting what is the inner nature of that person. 
Partly it is also the creation ol the person himseli. According to Maslow, 
life is a continual series ol choices lor the individual in which a main 
determinant of choice is the person as he already is, including his many 
goals, feelings, and perceptions. The person, insofar as he is a real person, 
is his own main determinant. Thus every person is, in part, “his own 
project” and makes himseli. 

Maslow maintains that psychological health is not possible unless this 
essential core ol the person is lunclamenially accepted, loved, and respected 
by others and by himself. He defines healthy psychological growth as 
“growth toward self-actuali/ation. ’’ Common definitions ol self-actuali/ation 
seem to accept or imply (a) acceptance and expression of the inner core or 
self, that is, actuali/ation ol these latent capacities and potentialities, “full 
functioning, 1 * availability of the human and personal essence; and (b) mini- 
mal presence of ill health, neurosis, psychosis, of loss or diminution of the 
basic: human and personal capacities. If the essential core of the person is 
frustrated, denied, or suppressed, the basic opportunities for growth toward 
self-actuali/ation are retarded, and psychological inadequacies and illnesses 
in multiple forms may result. 

Maslow sees the general illness of the personality as anything that seri- 
ously interferes with self-actuali/ation— the ultimate development of self in 
terms of capacities and potentials. According to him, one of the main 
sources of psychological illness is the lack of gratification or the frustration 
of the basic needs, of idiosyncratic potentials, ol expression of the self, and 
of the tendency of the person to grow in his own style, especially in the 
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early years of life. In short, Maslow sees the self as being basically “good" 
rather than "evil," which, if basic needs arc gratified consistently in a 
facilitating sociocultural climate, gravitates positively toward self-ac tuali/a- 
tion as an integrated total organism. The discussion here has been restricted 
to Maslow ’s basic ideas concerning the nature ol the actualized self. Many 
of his theories concerning basic needs, stress, motivated behavior, and the 
development of self will be considered in subsequent chapters. 


Rogers’ Congruent Self 

Carl G. Rogers , 10 eminent psychotherapist and originator ol "client- 
centered therapy," is generally recognized lor having collected the most 
systematic set of principles and constructs on self-theory from clinical evi- 
dence, as well as for applying the theoiy to counseling and psychotherapy. 
Congruence is a significant term used by phenomenological theoiists, par- 
ticularly Rogers. Much ol Rogers’ thinking concerning the concept of self 
and the implications for psychothei apy is related to the concept ol con- 
gruence; hence the reference in this section to Rogers’ congruent sell. 
Congruence, according to Rogers, is the human state in which self-ex- 
periences are accurately symbolized in the self-concept— integrated, 
whole, genuine— which necessitates a close matching ol personal aware- 
ness and experience. The nature of the self and Rogers’ assumptions con- 
cerning the nature of man may help to delineate his view of the "congruent 
self." 

The self is a construct rooted in Gestalt and phenomenological psychol- 
ogy; it is typically defined as "the individual’s dynamic organization of 
concepts, values, goals, and ideas which determine the ways in which he 
should behave." 20 In the concept of sell is the individual’s consistent picture 
of himself as he sees himself from personal evaluations ol direct experience, 
as related to his own awareness and those individuals with whom lie inter- 
acts. 

Rogers, in his various writings, sees sell as the organized, consistent, 
conceptual Gestalt composed of perceptions ol the characteristics of the 
“I" or "me" to others and the various aspects of life, together with the 
values attached to these perceptions. As with all theoretical constructs of 
this kind, there is danger in considering self as a "man within a man" 
having personal qualities and to use the concept as an universal explanation 
for motivation and behavior. Rogers used the concept of self in the sense 
of awareness of being or functioning, not as a synonym for a physical and 
mental organism. Thus, the self takes on various subjective attributes in 
the process of being and becoming in the form of "I am" (his nature), "I 
can" (his capacities), "I should or should not" (his values), and “I want to 
be" (his aspirations). When the individual perceives himself as behaving in 
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a mannci consistent with his own piclme ot himself, he is a congiuent self 
wlio geneially experiences feelings of adequacy, security, and worth. 

Rogeis' thinking coiueinmg the geneial natmc of man and ol the indi- 
vidual has conti ibuted much to his loi initiation of the congiuent self 
Geneially, a common concept ol man is that he is by natiue inational, 
unsot iali/cd, and destine live of himself and othcis Rogeis’ c lient-centeied 
point of view sees man, on the contrary, as basically lational, sociali/ed, 
lorwaid-moving, and icalistic. \lthough antisocial emotions exist and aie 
manifested in theiapy, these aie not spontaneous, unconitollable impulses, 
but aic icactions the fiustiation of the moie basic needs ot love, belonging, 
security, and so on. Rogeis \iews man as basicalh cooperative, consti uctive, 
and trustworthy; when he is free from defensive bcha\ior his icactions are 
positive, foi ward-moving, and constructive Hence, theie is no need to be 
conceined about controlling his hostile, aggiessive, antisocial tendencies, 
because he w r i 1 1 become autonomous, balancing his needs against each othei. 

Individually, man possesses the unique capacity to experience, through 
self-awareness, the factors in his psychological maladjustment and to collect 
them through sclf-iegulatory discipline and to woik towaid the state of a 
congruent psychological sell through a therapeutic relationship. This tend- 
ency toward adjustment is the inherent need of man for the self-actuali/ation 
of the fullv functioning prison Psychotherapy otters the opportunity lor 
liberating an existing capacity within the individual. Philosophically, then, 
man has the capacity to guide, to regulate, and to control himself, provided 
that conditions exist to release this capacity. It is necessaiy to piovide ex- 
ternal control and regulation ol the individual only in the absence of 
conditions ol maximum giowth. When a peison is provided with reasonable 
conditions for human development, he will actuali/e his capacities and 
potentialities and become the individual t ho i lie could hi The following 
([notation from Rogeis may best summari/e his beliefs about the congruent 
sell oi a fully luin tinning person: 

1 find such a person to be a human being in flow', in process, lather 
than having achieved some stale. Fluid change is central in the picture. 
I find such a peison to be sensitively open to all of his experience- 
sensitive to what is going on in his environment, sensitive to othei indi- 
viduals with whom he is in relationship, and sensitive peihaps most of 
all to the feelings, reactions, and emergent meanings which lie discovers 
in himself. The lear ol some aspects of his own experience continues to 
diminish, so that more and mote ol his he is available to him. Such a 
peison experiences in the present, with immediacy. He is able to live 
in his feelings and reactions ol the moment. lie is not hound by the 
structure oi his past learnings. ... He lives iieclv, subjectively, in an 
existential confrontation of this moment of life. 

Such a person is trustingly able to permit his total organism to func- 
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tion freely in all its complexity in selecting . . . that behavior which 
in this moment of time will be most generally and genuinely satisfying 
. . . recognizing that his total oiganism may be, and often is, wiser than 
his awareness. Such a peison is a creative person. With his sensitive open- 
ness to his world, and his trust of his own ability to foim new relation- 
ships with his environment, he is the type of person from whom creative 
products and creative living emerge. Finally, such a person lives a life 
which involves a wider range, a greater lichness, than the constricted 
living in which most of us find ourselves . . . This process of healthy 
living . . . involves the sttetching and growing of becoming more and 
more of one's potentialities. It involves the courage to he . It means 
launching oneself fully into the stream of life. Yet the deeply exciting 
thing about human beings is that when the individual is inwardly fiee, 
he chooses this process of becoming [a congruent self ]. 21 

Jersild’s ‘Inner World" Self 

Arthur T. Jeisild , 22 a distinguished developmental psychologist who 
writes in the areas of childhood 23 and adolescence , 21 views the self as a 
composite of thoughts and feelings that constitute a person's awareness of 
his individual existence, his conception of who and what he is, including 
among other things a system of ideas, attitudes, values, and (ommitments. 
He sees the self as a person's total subjective environment— a distinctive 
“center of experience and significance " As such, the self constitutes a 
person's “inner world,” as distinguished from the “outer world” consisting 
of all other people and things. Jersild describes the “inner woild” self as 
follows: 

The self is what might be called the child’s inmost subjective and 
private personality, for it includes his awareness of his existence as a 
separate creature in his own right. It is all that a person calls “I”; it is 
all that he calls “mine.” It is his woild as experienced by him . . and 

may be something quite different from the world as it appears to others 
As the child develops, the self which we call his includes a system of 
ideas and attitudes. As he becomes able to formulate his thoughts and to 
crystallize his attitudes, the self includes a system of memories, beliefs, 
values, hopes, and expectations. 

The self is subjective . . . ; it is seen from within and known only to 
the person himself. It differs from the external and objective as seen by 
another. . . . The self can be regarded as objective in the sense that a 
person can to some extent look at him as he might look at an object. 
But the main point . . . here is that the inner and subjective dimen- 
sions of experience may be distinguished from, and may in some ways 
be quite different from, the outer and objective dimensions that meets 
the naked eye . 25 
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In discussing the stiucture of the self/ 0 Jersild mentions that the self 
comes into being as the child, with all that is inheicnt in his makeup, 
comes to grips with the expenences of life As it finally evolves, the self is 
made up of all that constitutes a pei son’s experiences of his individual 
existence— his private "innci world ' I his unique personal world is a 
composite of an individual’s thoughts and feelings strivings and herpes, 
fears and fantasies, his view of what he is, what he has been, what he might 
become, and Ins attitudes pm, lining to his woith 

Jersild believes that the self includes, among othei things, thice basic 
components pei crptual, (onu phial, and altitudinal attributes The per 
ceptual component leleis to the way a person perceives himself— the image 
he has of the appeal ante of his body, the picture he has of the impressions 
he makes upon otheis The conceptual component includes his conceptions 
of his distinctive characteristics, his abilities, and limitations, his concep- 
tions of his backgiound and origins, and his ideas and aspirations concerning 
Ins futuie T he altitudinal component of the self icpusents the feelings a 
pci son has about himself, his attitudes concerning Ins present status and 
future prospects, his Undent) to wew himself with pride or shame, his 
comictions concerning his worthiness 01 unworthiness, and his attitudes of 
selfesteem and self repioach Thus, as a person woiks toward maturity, 
these attitudes relating to self include also the beliefs, convictions, ideas, 
\alues, aspnations, and commitments that make up a peisons philosophy 
of hie 

Although (eisild legauls the self as a subjective phenomenon, he believes 
that it is possible 101 a pci son to legal d asjrects of himself both as subjects 
and as objects For example, when a person indicates, "I his is what I think 
and how I led, he expresses a stale of being that onl) he experiences 
directly llowevei, he can also view himsdl objectively examining (to a 
degree) lus feelings and asking wh) he feels as he does I his pci son can 
also Mew his thoughts and examine his beliefs as though they weie objects, 
he can review and question them 1 bus, aceoi cling to Jeisild, a person’s 
self — the sum total of all that he can call his within Ins private innei woild 
of perceptual, conceptual, and altitudinal expenences— is both a knowei 
and something known, a perccivei and something peiceived 


Bugental’s Existentialistic,* Authentic Self 

James F 1 Bugental. 27 a highly le ^cted psychotherapist, viewing 
the sell horn an extstenti il anal) tic humanistic approach, sees man lh a 

•Although Bugental has been selected lieu lo lcpicscnt the cxistctiti distie position, 
other eminent psychotherapists such as Luch 1 lonun \ letor Vrankl Rollo May, and 
Claik Moustakas, have contributed much to oui knowledge of the existentialistic self 
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constant seaich toi authenticity. To him the major goals in psychotherapy 
are to discard the distoi lions ot awareness that arise to forestall existential 
anxiety and to accept the responsibilities and opportunities ol authentic 
being in the world. Authenticity is the piimary value of the existential 
view ol seeing man and working with him. According to Bugental a person 
is authentic in that degree to which his being in the world is unqualifiedly 
in accord with the giveness ol his own nature and ol the world. He uses 
tire tetm authenticity to character i/e both a hypothesized ultimate state of 
at-onencss with the cosmos and the immense continuum leading towaid 
that ultimate ideal. Thus the authentic sell would be a way of being in 
the world in which that sell is in harmony with the being ol the woild 
itself as a person strives toward becoming the individual that he can be- 
come. 

Bugental’s existential-analytic theses ol describing the nature ol man in 
the world is based upon the following definite humanistic postulates: (1) 
Man, as man, supersedes the sum of his par ts (2) Man has his being in a 
human context. (3) Man is aware. (1) Man has choice (5) Man demonstrates 
his intent in his choices. Through awareness the sell can estimate its relation 
to the world. Bugental sees this relationship as having lour characteristics: 
(1) We are limited in our awareness ol ourselves and our world (2) We can 
act in ways that affect our awareness ol ourselves and out woild. (3) We have 
choice about which actions to take and not to take (-1) Vlthough each ol 
us is in otic sense alone, in another we are all related Js 1 hits the existential 
position recognizes the piimaiy significance of awareness tin origin the phe 
nomenologicjl world ol grounding existential thought in real human 
experience. Besides awareness, other significant considerations within Bugen- 
tal’s existentialislic, authentic sell are contingency, existential anxiety, 
choice, freedom, responsibility, courage, actualization, existence, being, non- 
being, death, meaninglessness, creativity, aloneness, loneliness, and encoun- 
ter.* 

Having presented the basic existential orientation on the nature of man, 
we shall now take a quick look at Bugental s existential-analytic sell In 
discussing the concept ol a person he diflercntiaies as follows: 

A basic— and in my view, erroneous- assumption is that the woids “I," 
"me," "self,” and "person” all point to the same psychological entity. 
Instead, we find much to be gained by differentiating among these 
terms. . . . 1 he l, I will hold, is pure subject and a unity. The Me is 

* r I hese concepts will not be defined or discussed lieie lliey aic piesented to uncut the 
reader to their inclusion in Bugcntal’s thinking, a discussion of them is beyond the 
scope of this wilting. Sec J 1 1 Bugental, I he Search foi Authenticity, New Yoik. 

Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Inc , 1965, pp. 21-29. 
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pure object and ically only an acl jec ti\ e applied to certain perceptual 
experiences. The Self may be nearly synonymous with the Mr; although 
often it is used in a sense that is more accurately named the Self-Concept: 
that is, as the common element in otherwise diverse perceptions involving 
one's own person. Person is a term to designate any single individual 
and as such indicates the composite of his /, Me, Self, 01 Self-Concept 
loosely gioupcd together. . . . I liesc clarifications arc essential to move- 
ment toward authentic living in ontologic freedom . 20 

Bugental distinguishes sharply between the Srlf-cis-doc) and the Self-as- 
object. The Sel f-cwclun is, according to him, by its \ er y nature, unobserv- 
able. He rec ogni/es that the true S elf os-don, the /, is a radically different 
process from the object of perception, the Self-cis-object , 01 the Me. Thus, 
as bugental uses the term Sc//, it piopcily 1 elates to the Mt , never to the I. 
The S elf is an object in the awareness of the J process. He does not see the 
Self .is synonymous with the l-p)ocess but as the Me of which there may 
be multiple S elves basically in bugcntal’s thinking the / 01 I-puxess is 
that lech rigful awareness which discloses other aspects of our being: we 
are finite; we *n\e the potential to take action; we can choose horn among 
actions and nonactions that which we will make actual, and we are sepa- 
rate i 1 0111, but related to, other men lie sees the I-puxew chiefly as com- 
bined awareness and choice making, with other attributes subsumed under 
this composite function flic 1 -pmcess is (Ire total livingncss, not just bio- 
logical livingness. 

In discussing the* functioning ol the sell, bugental takes his clues from 
Raimy’s original definition of the self-concept— “the map which each person 
consults in order to under stand himself, especially during moments of crisis 
or choice/' Hence the Self oi Self-concept is created horn experience, is 
consulted like a maj), an inanimate object, and is not .lie acting agent, 
bugental sees the Self as a useful, even essential, tool to i.ee the awaieness 
for moie cieative choice, seising as a cpiick reference loi handling count- 
less minor decisions and action situations He [>oints out the difficulty when 
we mistake the Self for the whole ol oui being and thus lose true choice. In 
doing so, we are pi one to be influenced by cultuial emphases on one’s 
“image,” on other -three tedness, on mcthanomoiphit views of human natuie, 
and on values placed on consistency, bom an existential viewpoint, he 
recogni/es that consistency is not a value in itself, inasmuch as ceitain in- 
consistencies and conflicts within the Self need not interfere with authentic 
living In fact he believes rigid consistent may pi event choice-level action 
and the full icsponsibility of the I-pwcess. in essence, bugental sees authen- 
ticity (defined in early discussion) as the key value for the functioning of 
the I-ptoccss within emergent, scli-actuali/ing man as he develops an existen- 
tial-analytic self. 
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Common Assumptions of Phenomenological Theorists 

The phenomenological approach believes that people select, even as 
children, what they perceive. Self theorists, espousing the principle of self- 
selection, believe that a person, when given a truly free choice, most of the 
time chooses what is good for growth. He would do so because it feels right 
and gives him pleasure; it appears to be authentic and good. From a child’s 
experiences with significant others, he begins to understand human relation- 
ships. Phenomenological thinking implies that self-understanding and ac- 
ceptance are reflections of understanding and acceptance by “significant 
people" in the environment and lead the individual to accept, to face up to, 
and to move toward, rather than away from, life. 

The freedom and responsibility lor this self-actuali/ing process is based 
upon the following inherent assumptions: (l) that each pet son is worthy 
of respect; (2) that a human being groves continuously from biith to death, 
at all times merging the past and future into the now; (3) that each of us 
is a product of an inner core, developed and modified by experience; (4) 
that when the phenomenal field (environment) is basically unthreatening, 
the individual's own behavior toward elements in the environment is basi- 
cally open, self-and-others trusting, interactive, empathetic, and construc- 
tive; (5) that in this environment dignity, worth, freedom, responsibility, 
and integrity emerge as characteristics ol people; and (f>) that interaction 
with people is the strongest environmental determinant in the self-concept. 
A basic value in the phenomenological approach to sell-development is the 
tremendous faith that the fully functioning person is a maturely responsible 
person, is uninhibited by rigidity or falseness, identifies broadly and deeply, 
is free-flowing in his contacts With life, and experiences in highly, sometimes 
sharply perceptive, integrative, and creative ways. Distinctive marks of these 
adequate individuals are great dignity and integrity of person and a tre- 
mendous trust in one’s own authentic being. 


A Summary View of the Fully Functioning Person 

Phenomenological theorists discuss personality in terms of the fully func- 
tioning person, who thinks well ol himself and of others, who is open to 
his experiences, and who secs himself as part of the world and involved in 
and committed to the process of becoming. Hence each individual possesses 
an inherent tendency toward actuali/ing his organism. He has the capacity 
and tendency to symboli/e his experiences accurately in awareness. For 
psychological growth, a person has fundamental needs to be loved, respected, 
and accepted by himself and by others. When these needs are met, his tend- 
encies toward actualizing his organism and accurately symbolizing his ex- 
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periences are most fully realized If these conditions aic met to a maximum 
clegiee, the individual will he a lully functioning person who is open to his 
experience, with no defensiveness, and with all experiences available to 
awareness and symbolized as accurately as the experiential data will permit. 
His self-structure will be congruent with his experience and will constitute 
a fluid Gestalt, changing flexibly in the process of assimilation of new ex- 
periences. Basically, the fully functioning pci son is synonymous w 7 ith opti- 
mal psychological adjustment, optimum psychological maturity, complete 
congruence, complete openness to experience, and complete extcnsionality. 

I he unrestiained, unlorced, confident bearing ol the lully functioning 
person seems to lellect an internal synthesis ol favorable lcelings the indi- 
vidual has about himself feelings of adequacy, competency, and self-trust. 
The adequate pci son seems to appioach any situation openly, becoming 
part ol it, exploring and assessing it, sensitive for familiar and new meanings 
in oulei to embrace them in his conceptual and perceptual fields; that is, 
he mo\cs into the situation feeling competent to deal with it. This concept 
ol himself as a trustworthy \ chicle to cany out his proposes gives him an 
increasing autonomy and self-unity that show themselves in a consistency of 
leeling and action that is all ol a piece, indicating that the possessor is 
basically an integrated being, that within him fences arc operating harmoni- 
ously. 

Because of the basic integntv ol his being, the lully functioning person 
is able to deal effectively with dishannonv, dichotomies, and unsolved 
problems, being able to resolve, accept, and, when necessary, take non- 
conforming attitudes and actions. He reaches out to be of use to othei 
people expanding himself to identify bioadly with others. 1 his individual 
“will live with others m the maximum possible harmony, because ol the 
rewarding character ol reciprocal positive regard." Al 11m person has peak 
moments ol shaip, insightful experience in which he n. nes midway be- 
tween a “spiritual world” and the known world. In these moments percep- 
tions deepen, dichotomies and disunities disappear, and he is one with the 
univeise. These moments give zest to living, making life meaningful and 
rich. 


Thoughts on Self-actualization 

As you think, as you travel, and as you love, you attract. You are today 
where your thoughts have brought you; you will be tomorrow where 
your thoughts take you. You cannot esc 'pe the result of youi thoughts, 
but you can endure and learn, can accept arid be glad. You will i ealize 
the vision (not the idle wish), of your heart, be it base or beautiful, or 
a mixture of both; foi you will always gravitate towaid that which you 
secietly most love. Into your hands will be placed the exact lesult of 
your thoughts; you will receive that which you earn, no more, no lesfr. 
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Whatever your present enviionment may be, you will fall, icinain, or 
lise with your thoughts, your vision, your ideal. You will become as 
small as youi controlling desiie, as great as vour dominant aspiration. 
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and Self- 
Awareness 



& 


Man has a unique capacity that 
(h[j( it ntiatrs him fiom all othci 
/nun" beings the capacity to be 
cheat < of himself and of his cn 
c umstances and hence to plan and 
to act ac folding to his awaieness 
Man's mam fash m life is to 
give bnth to himself, to become 
what he potentially is 

-F i ich Fiomm 



ORIGINS OF THE SELF 

Tv ci \one is someone spe- 
cial— someone uni ci ue. Theie 
nc\ci lias been a peison like 
vou, there is not now, noi 
will theie e\et be. The sell 
cmeiges horn the dvnamic 
intei action ol one’s genetic 
oi ignis and his phenomenal 
field (cmnoninent) .is he 
gi\es human bii th to himsell 
tlnough pouching his < on- 
tinning expeuentes in his 
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“private world" of sell-awareness and the world of people and things around 
him. In this intei action theie is a llneefold influence: hist, tlu* environment 
can enhance or impaii development; second, his inherited qualities and 
peiceptions of self influence his responses to his environment; and third, 
his inborn tendencies and sell-pei ceptions influence the way others respond 
to him and thus influence his emiionmcnt No one asked to be born or had 
anything to say about that stage in theii life history. All inherited qualities, 
assets or liabilities, were detei mined at conception I he pet son at birth 
must then assume the responsibility lor his becoming the individual that 
he can become. As Bonner has said, “Man’s being consists in his becoming 
. . . what a man does depends on what he is; what he is depends on what 
he does." 1 

There ate three distinct steps in the process through which a pcison 
comes into being The fust step is conception. A poison’s hie as a distinc- 
tive organism begins when he is conceived At the moment he is conceived, 
much of what he might become is decided by the nature ol his inheritance 
—skin color, physical build and features, tugged ness ol his constitution, 
tendencies ol tempeiatment, and intellectual aptitudes and limitations His 
heredity is handed to him He did not ask lot it, nor could he ask to be 
conceived, or request that he might 01 might not be boin Tins is an obvi- 
ously simple fact, yet it is profoundly significant lor understanding a child 
The nature of the genetic equipment a child will woik with in shaping 
his existence and becoming a sell is, to a large degree, determined in ad- 
vance. 

The second step of personal becoming is the process oJ being born At 
this point a person begins his life as an individual sel aside physically 
from others. Although he cafinot change his inherited equipment, theie is 
a tremendous developmental process and a never-ending snuggle ol stuving 
to be a distinct and unique self As described by Kierkegaard, “ \n existing 
individual is constantly in the process of becoming . lo be that sell 
which one ti idy is " 

The third step ol human emergence is the phase during which a person 
comes into being as a separate sell, awaic ol lus existence and his identity, 
and having knowledge ol a continuity ol experiences that are distinctly his 
and his alone. This phase begins allei birth when signs ol self-aw r aiencss 
appear during the lust year or two ol lile behavior showing sell-conscious- 
ness, aggression, hostility, attention-seeking, pndc, shame, sell satisfaction, 
and so on. Manifestations that others see as the beginning signs ol self- 
awareness appear during the fust ycai of life, normally eaihci than the web 
of expeiience a person himscli can remember in later years. This process 
of becoming a distinct sell and finding oneself, discovering what one can 
do, and who and what one is or might be is an important feature in the 
behavior ol the young child, but it is not limited to childhood. Ibis phase 
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o t development -the finding o I oneself— continues or should continue as 
long as a person lives. 

The baby who in lime will actively strive and plan to claim his birthright 
and to take the afhiiis of his lile into his own hands was passive during the 
first two phases we have discussed. However, the third phase, in which the 
child comes into being as a person with an awareness of himself, does not 
have the finality ol heredity or birth. This phase involves the person’s 
existence as known and planned by himself and as realized through his 
direct personal expediences. The activity ol this phase includes the processes 
through which a person discovers his resources and properties, his strengths 
and his limits, and seeks to shape his own life in being-in-becoming. 

This phase is not fixed in point ol time, lor although the emphasis is on 
the present, there is reference to the inline and incorporation of the past. 
Kvcn the past is not thoroughly rigid and unchangeable, lor the impact of 
what has been in the past may be modified by what is now and what is yet 
to be. A person’s past asserts itself in the present, for example, when some- 
thing he laces is perceived as pleasant, unpleasant, or Iriglucning because 
of an earlier experience with it; but this elfect, reaching out of the past, 
can be modified or adapted to current behavior. Thus in the phase of de- 
veloping selfhood there is no chance to be unborn, but there is, according 
to the experiences ol the person himself, at least possibilities of being re- 
born. Fiom the perceptual viewpoint of his own thoughts and feelings a 
pci son in this phase has the heetlom to change and to choose, and he has 
the many opportunities to become aware that much that is unexplored 
and untried in reference to his life still lies ahead. In this phase of becoming 
there is, then, an additional and very significant dimension: the story of 
what is pwbablr already has ended, but the miraculous chronicle of what 
seems possible has just begun. As Cieoige Kneller has said “Man is always 
what he is yet to be; and the litre human is the one whose face is toward 
the future, whose life is yet to he made.” 


Early Development of the Phenomenal Self 

To understand the person in the being-in-becoming process, we need to 
study the child, not simply to know about him, but to understand the older 
person he in time becomes. To a detached observer the succeeding moments 
of early life arrived, occurred, and were finished. So to speak, the hand of 
history wrote, and having writ, moved on; however, no signil'cant experi- 
ence is evei finished. From the point, of view of the individual, moments of 
the past and conditions laid down in the past live in the present. 1 o under- 
stand children and to understand himself, a person must try to understand 
tire child who still resides in him. As such, “the child is the father of the 
man." 
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At the time when the child has little power to decide and to choose for 
himself or to defend himself, expediences occur that bend him toward 
future ways ol doing, thinking, and leeling. Long before the time when a 
person begins to have a record in his own mind of his development as a 
person, he has perceptual experiences that influence his attitudes toward 
others and toward himself— altitudes of trust or distrust, attitudes of healthy 
pride or moibid shame, confidence or lack of confidence in himself. 

Such experiences, to the extent that they have occulted, are part of the 
record of one’s life, and nothing <an umviite them. A person cannot be a 
healthy and emotionally matin e person unless he is able, or at least willing, 
to try to accept and to iutegiate his past with his present existent c in 
terms of all that he is, without blinding himself or luishly blaming himself. 

Unless an older person can, in a sense, be a child, and seek to compiehcnd 
what it is to be a child, or what it might mean to have been a child, one 
cannot be comfortable in one’s understanding ol children, nor can one 
comfortably accept oneself. This is implied in the admonition, “Know thy- 
self.” Thus, if we are to understand children, the process ol interpieting 
what an experience might represent Irom the child's point ol view is essen- 
tial. When by the piocess of intci pretation we try to mulct stand what a 
child’s experience might mean Irom /us point ol view, we must do so through 
the medium of our own experiences. Thus, knowledge ol oneself determines 
to a large degree what one can peueive in others, and knowledge gained 
from being with others contributes to the clarity ol one’s pciccption of one- 
self, The preceding phenomena of human behavior were noted with the 
hope that the following discussions of the cat ly development of sell would 
be, through personal identification with common human processes, more 
meaningful to you, the reader*. 

In the world of people and things suMoimding a newborn child thcie is 
much that is obvious, but there is also much that cannot he observed. 
Although his physical body lying in the nadle is visible, theie is also the 
invisible phenomenal field (environment) consisting of the thoughts and 
feelings, the attitudes, desires, hopes, and expectations of the members ol 
his family. This environment may he hospitable 01 hostile. For one cause 
or another, the child may he wanted or unwanted, loved or unloved by one 
or both parents. He may come as a happy surprise or an unwelcome hard- 
ship into either a harmonious or a troubled home. He may come as an 
unexpected intruder in the relations between his father and mother or in 
the relations between his parents and the other children in the family. Jf 
this is so, the dynamic impact of such unfriendly or conflicting emotions 
will soon he felt in his own life. 

The prevailing attitudes of his elders will he translated into human re- 
lationships because these elders will tend to behave as they feel, possibly 
oblivious of the impact of this behavior upon the child. These attitudes 
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and feelings may determine whether they come to him when he fieis and 
dies or leave him to work it out” for long periods at a time; whether they 
are hunied and abrupt in their human relations with him or take lime to 
enjoy him as a person and to let lnm enjoy himself; whether they see him 
as a human being with dignity and worth and the potential to become, or 
as an awkward, troublesome, disturbing iieature In then child-care be- 
havior will tlrey impose a ngid schematic schedule or tiy to adapt their 
care to his own tempo and pace and to the unfolding pattern of his own 
emerging sell? 

In addition to the complications as to whether the child’s bn th is wel- 
come 01 viewed wrtlr misgivings, theie will Ire ticmendous variations be- 
tween family situations as feelings and motives come into phi). The child 
ina) be accepted for what he is, lor lus own sake, or he may stive as grati- 
fying parental ambition, providing a means of continuing the family name 
or fulfilling a sense of duty 

Natuiallv, there will be wide differences even between mothers In the 
practical details ol even da) care of the child, one mother may be motherly 
and self-assured, wheieas anothei mav be anxious and uncertain of her own 
skills and judgment lire human environment foi the newborn child mav 
again be quite chllemrt if the parents have mu tilled a glorified image ot 
a bah) to-be and then find that the 1 cm 1 babv is quite somebodv else; if 
the) leal the lesponsibilities ol paienthood, or if the) are somewhat 
mec hanical, unaffec tionale, and detached people who tend to avoid 01 re- 
ject him not just because he is hagili, small, and mvstenous but because 
tliev have never reallv learned to come into a close emotional relation with 
anothei human being II a mother is a detached jrerson emotionally, she 
ma\ shrink horn the mtimacv ol the phvsical and psvchological caie the 
child needs and demands II this is the case, Hie onlv mother (in a psycho- 
logical sense) to such a child mav Ire the father who, when he has time, 
pla)s a mother lv lole, 01 jxrhaps the “mother* will be a hired maid 01 
older sistet 

I he preceding discussions mav help the leadci visnali/e the multiplicitv 
ol environmental factors that are in duranuc intei plav within the child’s 
emerging life as he begins to adapt, to adjust to, and to cieale the world 
atomic! him in tire gradual jnocess ol differentiating a sell. 

1 he development ot the phenomenal sell involves, among other tilings, 
a jHocess of differentiation— from the general to the specific lire child 
begins file as though lie were jrait ol his mothers bodv For some time 
alter biitlr, lie continues to be somewhat jrassive, helpless, and dependent 
Veiy soon, hoivevei, he is active in Irving out his capacities. He dies, and 
peojrlc come; he smiles and gmgles, and people play with him He turns 
in different directions to have a new look at people and his woild in varying 
dimensions. In rime, he explores and intei pi ets the boundaries erf his own 
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person and his phenomenal field (environment). He tests the limits of his 
reach with the world as he sees it. 

For the newborn child only the most intense stimuli elicit response. With 
the passage of time, more precise differentiations become possible, and in 
the first few hours aftci birth the amount of stimulation necessaty to bring 
forth a response may be observed to decrease rapidly. Behavior becomes 
increasingly well defined with sharper differentiation within the phenom- 
enal field. It is a fascinating experience to watch a young child throughout 
the months alter birth as little by little he organizes and orders his move- 
ments with greater and greater accuracy and precision. Research in child 
development, whether investigating sucking, locomotion, or language de- 
velopment, illustrates the trend from generalized behavior to precise func- 
tioning. As Combs aptly stated, “Once his equipment for sensing, smell, 
sight, and hearing begin to Junction at birth, vast new potentialities for 
differentiation become available and the child launches upon a voyage of 
exploration destined never to cease throughout his entire life span.” 2 

One of the most outstanding characteristics of child behavior is this 
process of exploration and differentiation of himself and the world around 
him. Young children are notoriously “into everything." hvetything in the 
vast world surrounding them must he investigated, examined, felt, seen, 
and tasted with little or no regard for adult standards of salety, comfort, 
or hygiene. Harassed and frustrated adults, attempting to keep up with or 
ahead of the young child as he goes about this important business, develop 
a keen and sometimes awesome respect for the seemingly unlimited and 
increasing energy characteristic of this exploring process. Kven when the 
child appears to be most quiet and subdued, Ire may be deeply engrossed 
in some new and intriguing discovery, which, although not always approved 
of by adults, is probably fascinating, exciting, and compelling to the young 
explorer. As seen from the child's viewpoint, nothing is exempt or sacred 
from the continuous process ol experiencing, differentiating, testing, and 
perceiving. 

Among the earliest differentiations made by the infant are those con- 
cerned with the discovery of self. This process is not an easy or simple 
one, but a long and involved matter ol exploration and discovery, which 
probably begins with the differentiations of the distinctions between “me” 
and “not me.” Likely, the earliest differentiations of self from the rest of 
the world are ol a tactual, kinesthetic type made as the child explores his 
physical being and its relation to his surroundings. From these explorations, 
he would discover such things as the following: these fingers and feet are 
“me,” but these toys are not; all this that lies within my skin is “me,” but 
what is outside my skin is “not me.” Thus bit by bit as experience increases, 
the self becomes more and more dearly differentiated from the remainder of 
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the phenomenal field. Restrict or deny a child the opportunities to experi- 
ence and to explore himsell and his world, and you deny him his birthright 
of sell-discovery. 

Although these dillerentiations are at first made slowly and with much 
difficulty, the process of sell-difierentiation is vastly accelerated with the 
development of language, l ire development oi language and the ability to 
communicate and to explore by means ol words opens new bonders of 
experience. Language makes it possible to experience vicariously, through 
communicative enc ulturation, what would otherwise have to be experienced 
slowly and painfull) , making possible some* experiences one could never 
otherwise have. Language pros ides the “shorthand" of human behavior by 
which experience can be symbolized, manipulated, and understood with 
tremendous efficiency. Thus, the possession ol language as a symbolic com- 
municating vehicle vastly facilitates the meaning ol experiences in the 
child's differ entiation ol sell and his world. 

At first, the child natuiallv does not have a clear and meaningful per- 
ception ol sell or the world. However, the child assimilates a growing aware- 
ness ol self as he begins his interaction with the significant persons in his 
environment. 1 tie caily roots of the sell begin as the child first distinguishes 
between his sensations and the factors contributing to them. Sell-awareness 
emerges as the child begins to manipulate his body and develop a “body 
image*.” Consequently this exploration ol sell and dillei entiation ol self 
front environment form the initial but significant step in the development 
ol sell. Kventuafiy, the child is able to dilleientiate things ol special meaning 
to him: he can diliri entiate mother's lace from other women; he realizes 
that lather relates to him dillctcntly than mother does. Some of the in- 
creasing dillcrential development can be seen, lor example, in the “nega- 
tivistic" stage, which frequently occurs around the age ot two, when the 
child appears to he testing his sell-asset tiotr in opposition to others— a sig- 
nilicant experience in later relations with peers and adults in his societal 
milieu.' 1 

Sell-discovery is a continuing process, not appearing at anv one specific 
time, but prevailing throughout all developmental phases and stages. In 
the development ol a child’s emerging view of himself as he grows older, 
all oi his capacities are mobilized lor tire piocess of ongoing self-actualiza- 
tion: his senses; his ability to perceive and to think: his ability to learn; 
his ability to imagine and to spice the happenings of his lile with the 
glamour or the menace ol a dream; his bodily appetites; his desires and 
aspirations, which often conflict; his striving; his capacity lor joy; his 
capacity lor fear and rage, which at first is lreely expressed and then likely 
driven underground; his need lor affect iorr and his capacity lor giving and 
receiving love; his ability to choose; and, in time, his experience of being 
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free to make choices— in shoit, his capacity foi becoming an actnali/ing 
human being. For as Paul '1 illith said, "Man becomes Duly human only 
at the moment of decision.” 

THE DYNAMIC PROCESS OF SELF-AWARENESS 

When does the child become awaie of himself as a distinct individual? 
What do we mean by awaicness? How does the aw aidless of self become 
differentiated as a peison develops? These and otlici peitinent questions 
will be discussed in this section Man) conjee lutes have been nude about 
the beginning of awaicness, and one estimate is that sometime dining the 
first yeai the infant "disc over s himself” and finds a place in, )et apait fiom, 
the "outside wot Id. ’ In lelcvance to the chnmiic natuic of awaicness, 
Bugental offeis the following desciiption: 

T he window of out awaicness is oui point of being m the wotlcl It 
is not the same as oui vision ot am one oi .ill of oui senses, but it is 
mediated by oui senses, it may oi ma\ not be simply the subjective aspect 
of sensation. . . . The usual state of awamuss in most people 1 seems to 
be one in which theie is a model ate field of perceptions that langc fiom 
shaiply defined to vague and amoiphous, that aie in constant llu\, and 
that show within the field at any time many contiadic loi v tendencies 
. . . Repeatedly in this book I vs ill insist that lecognition needs to he 
given to the manifest realitv that icclinglul awaicness is the basic pioccss 
of being. 4 

The development oi self-awai encss docs not occm in an all oi -none 
fashion that would enable us to assume that up to a ceit.uu point the 
child does not possess it blit beyond this point he does. Moie hkelv, the 
child will perceive different aspects of what he event nail) considers himself 
with vaiying degrees of claiity at different times— hence, die vacillating, 
dynamic nature oi awaicness. 1 His awareness of li is distinctiveness horn 
other beings seems to develop at a time when he* still has not gone ven lai 
in his perception and conception of many of the cliaiac lei istic s that eventu- 
ally will compose what he calls himself. In eft cc t , the ptocess of self- 
discoveiy is actively going on at least as long as the child is developing 
or discovering new potentialities; ideally, in a psychologically healthy per- 
son, the discovery of self continues as Jong as he Jives 

Among the eaify signs of sclf-awaieness aie those appealing when the 
child begins actively to contiol things in his environment. In his many 
explorations, the child notices and manipulates things and people that aie 
apart from him. At first he seems almost to proceed by chance, but latei 
he does so by design. At fust when objects aie placed in his hand, he is 
able to grasp them but not able, at will, to release them, throw them, or 
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move them about. Soon, however, he will be able by his own power to 
grasp and to release, to reach lor things and to place them. When he uses 
this ability, he probably has a dim awareness ot himself as one who can 
produce effects by his own actions. Preyer gives an account ol a five-month- 
old child to illustrate this point. I he youngster seemed to discover, while 
tearing a page from a magazine, that it was he who produced the sound 
and the severing. He then patiently proceeded to teat page alter page, as 
though gaining great satisfaction from being a cause ol change and from 
seeing “that the remaikable alteration of an entile journal into little scraps 
was clue to his own activity.” 

Body Image and Awareness 

An important feature ol a child’s eventual view ol himself is an aware- 
ness ol the body his “body image.” The “body image” repiesents the pic- 
ture he has of the physical properties of his body his appeaiance, including 
(as he perceives the situation) the figme that he cuts in the eyes of others. 

This “body image” is not just a photographic impression; but like all 
other aspects ol viewing self, it is likely to be coloied by leelings and atti- 
tudes. When we speculate how a child at fust perceives his body, we have 
to depend upon conjecture. 1 here aie good leasons to believe that sensa- 
tions play a significant mle in defining the boundaries ol a child’s image of 
his body. Also, it appears that the child does not at fiist have anything 
approaching a clear perception ol his body as a whole, or even a clearly 
defined awareness ol the pails ol his body lot example, when he fingers 
his hand in play or inspects his hand, ga/ing upon it as he might gaze upon 
another detached object. Some babies al fit si seem to nea* their bodily parts 
almost as though they were separate objects. 1 1 lust i ativv -v, it can happen 
that a baby bites his fingers and cries, without seeming to realize that lie is 
biting himself. 

One approach to the study of sell-awai eness is to study the way infants 
respond to a mirror image ol themselves. Researchers have obseivecl that 
children recognize others (such as the mother) in the mirror and in pictures 
before they recognize themselves. Dixon, 7 studying five children who were 
subjects in a reseal ch project concerning the development of “self-recogni- 
tion,” found distinct changes with age in response to the mirror, and that 
the order ol these changes was remarkably similar in all five infants. At first 
the infants regarded their reflections “briery and soberly,” but showed no 
sustained interest, even though, at this level ot development, they readily 
recognized their mother’s reflection in the mirror. At a later phase, the 
children became more sociable with theii own images, smiling, talking, 
and trying to make contact with the image in the minor. Dixon refers to 
this as the “playmate stage”— the child reac ts to the mirror image in much 
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the same way as he reacts when placed before another infant. Next came 
what Dixon calls the ‘‘Who dat?” stage, in which the child seemingly con- 
nects the mirror image with himself. Keeping his eyes fixed on the changing 
image, the child repeats certain acts (such as opening and closing his mouth, 
raising his arm, and moving his fingeis) as though he were trying to “master 
and work his new-found puzzling discovery.” 

At this latter stage “an apparent attempt at conversation-testing, as 
though expecting an echo” was observed a few times but soon died out, as 
did pointing at the image while asking portentous questions such as “Dah?” 
According to Dixon, sometimes the children between the age of twelve and 
eighteen months entered a “coy” state. When confronted with his mirror 
image, the child now “instead of basking in reflected vanity” might turn 
his head away, uy, smile, coyly, or kiss the image after 1 cf using lor some 
time to approach it. Thus, we sec that sell-discovery and awareness is deeply 
rooted in the ongoing and complex process of differentiating a “body 
image” in preparation for visualizing the significance of that body in the 
social and emotional world of people. 

Emotional Implications of Self-discovery 

Although there will be a detailed consideration of the emotional self in 
a subsequent chapter, it is pertinent here to explore briefly the emotional 
undertones of self-discovery and early personal awareness. As noted in the 
previous paragraph, a child's growing awareness of himsell has emotional 
overtones. When he first recogni/es himself in the mirror, it is hot as though 
he were merely viewing a detached portrait. Some children, according to 
research in this area, show' a great deal of animation in connection with the 
discovery of a reflected image. One investigator was especially impressed 
by the emotional coloring ol this development, noting the “jubilant in- 
terest” shown by an infant at the sight of his own image, and of the child’s 
ecstasy when he saw' that the movements in the mirror corresponded to his 
owm movements. There appeared to be a real affective value in having a 
vision of the whole body as distinguished from knowing it as bits and pieces . 8 

Emotional experiences such as those related to a child’s recognition of his 
body can also be noted in connection with other forms of self-discovery. 
For example, a child may come forth with a jubilant cry when he discovers 
how to ring a bell, spill the milk, or open a door. A detailed record ol 
joyful episodes in the life of a young child would probably indicate that a 
large proportion of these are related to experiences in which he tries him- 
self out and realizes, in some new and fascinating way, the capacities of 
his own strength and ability. Why then do some babies show an eager in- 
terest in their own “body image” but also coyness, as though they were 
embarrassed with the discovery and awareness of their own body? Why 
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should a child cry and withdiaw horn Ins image in the ininoi? Perhaps the 
child who cries 01 withdraws is somewhat appichensive, as though this new 
iound citatuie wcic at one time both a stranger and a familiar figure to 
be sorted out 

A significant step in children s sell awareness occurs when the) recognize 
the bodily chfieienccs between boys and gills and clearly identify the sex 
to which they belong Although developmental problems relating to sex 
identity will be discussed in some detail in subsequent chapters, we shall 
note hue scvei d implic ilions during earl) sell aw uencss Many )oungsters 
shown a keen inteiest in the anuonucal dillucnces between the sexes in 
connection with this aspect of self disc o\ci) Ibis discovery, accoiding to 
some writers, may be quite disturbing Ps\ehoan rl)tical theories tend to 
speculate that gills aie espccnlly like 1 y to hive lcelings of inferioiity or 
envy when they leah/c the diflu cnees between themselves and bo)s Accord- 
ing to Conn, however, the discovery of differences between the genital 
organs of the two sexes does not produce m emotion il shock in the typical 
health) e hi Id , although children aie gieulv lntuestcd ind cunous*' 

Social Undertones of Self-awareness 

\Jthough the social sell will be presented hour >evual dimensions in sub- 
sequent chapters it is relevant to note hue sevu il social implications of 
earl) self awareness Signs ol sell iw uencss become increasingly apparent 
after a child has leuned to talk and can communicate with and distinguish 
between self and others, foi ex imple hc j difleientiates between ‘T and 
you’ and mine and )ouis \lso he is able to soit out dieams from 
actual h ippenings in his so< i rl woi Id tircl he is able to acknowledge feelings 
as Ins own or tiics to conec d Ins lee lings in the picsencc ol otheis, in spite 
of oveit behavior to the eonti uv 

When a child begins to assut himself in opposition to otheis, a notable 
phase in the development of sell occurs Beginning at about the age of two, 
many childicn go through a behavioral ph ise dining which they are espe- 
cially obstinate 01 ‘negativistie \ppaientlv the child seems to be testing 
his powers of self assertion in his relationship with others A lclated and 
important development il stage occuis .is a child is able to view himself in 
comparison to his peeis and to test Ins powus in competition with them 
When a child knowingly competes, he is using otheis as a standaid against 
which to measuic himself \n additional 'significant sign ol selfsuutiny 
occurs when a child is opcnl) cutic il of his own bchavioi as assessed from 
socially der ived appraisals 

Sometimes dining childhood, a )omrgstu is likcl) to toinr a nmre or less 
clear conception ol his family s socioeconomic status 01 social class In time, 
he also becomes awaie ol his religious affiliations, the nationaht) of his 
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parents, and the ethnic group horn which they came (Juldien’s awaieness 
of social class di Sciences does not usually appeal to be well established 
until they are well along m the elementary school years 10 

Among the eailicst experiences that influeiue the development ol the 
child's awaieness and view of himself aie those with othci people in his 
social woild Ihe theoiy th.it the child s attitudes peitammg to himself 
aie influenced by "significant people, notably at fust his mothei 01 mother 
substitute, has been expressed by seveial writcis, but piobably most strongly 
by Hairy Stack Sullivan 

Accotding to Sullivan, the "sell system" has its 01 ignis in intei pel sonal 
relationships and is influenced gieatlv b\ "u flee ted’ appiaisals 11 a child 
is accepted, appioved, lcspectcd, and liked loi wh.it he is, he will be liclped 
to acquire attitudes of positive sell awaieiKss, ol sell acceptance, and lespect 
for himself Bui if the significant people in his life— at Inst his patents and 
later his teachers, pecis, and othci pci sons who wield an influence— belittle 
him, blame him, and icject him, the growing child's attitudes towaicl him 
self are likely to become unlavoiablc He will tend to appiaise himself as 
he is judged by otheis In addition, act 01 ding to this position, the attitudes 
concerning himself that lie has thus acquit ed will, in c fleet, coloi the atti 
tudes he has tow aid othci prisons Thus, he judges otheis as he judges 
himself In essence, puccptions ol sell and otheis evolve significantly fiom 
seli-inteipietations ol social expenences as they i elate to me leasing self 
awareness and sc If disc oven within an ink i pci sonal and intiapei sonal 
environmental field 

Self-awareness: A Summary View 

Ihe foiegoing sections have considered vaiious aspects ol sc If aumunt ss 
and the characteristics a pet son is elcailv able to iccocpkze as patt ol his 
make-up thiougb the pioccss of sc If disuwt >> These puccptual attnbuies 
constitute a pei son’s phenomenal self (the sell that, as a phenomenon , ap- 
pears, shows, is perceptible) Ihe development of the sell is a dynamic 
process of lncieasing difleicnti ition liom the genual to the specific \t hist, 
the child clocks not have a deal peucption of sell or the woild However, 
the child gains a glowing awaieness ol sell as he begins his intei action 
with the significant people in his cm u eminent As the caily loots of sell 
begin, the child fust distinguishes between his sensations and factois con- 
tnbuting to them Sell awaieness uneiges as the child begins to manipulate 
his body and develop a "body image" This exploiatio.i ol self and the 
difleien tuition of sell fiom the envuonment icpicsent the Inst step in self- 
development 

Eventually, the child is able to differentiate things of special meaning to 
him, such as mothei ’s face Jiom othci women Increasing development of 
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seJf-awarcncss can be noted in the “negativ istic” stage, frequently occurring 
around the age of two, when the child appeals to be testing his self-assertion 
in opposition to others. Another way in which leedback about self is de- 
veloped is through the child’s reactions ami opposition to the standards of 
peers and other social groups. The self is also influenced by the child’s par- 
ticular religious, social, and socioeconomic goup. The changing self is inter- 
personal, involving the child and his world as he perceives himself and his 
environment and, as such, represents a constant internali/ation ot his social 
experiences. I lie sell is changed by a person's active contact of his “inner 
world” with the world ol people and things sui rounding him. Self-discovery, 
then, is a continuing-always-state-ol-arriving process, not appearing at a 
specific time, but significantly woven throughout all developmental stages 
and phases. 


PERCEPTION - VEHICLE OF SELF-DEVELOPMENT 

From the viewpoint of the phenomenological theorists of human be- 
havior, the ns\ i ho logical self is led thiough the human perceptive process. 
Consequently, this section will exploic* in some detail the concept of per- 
ception as the actuating and implementing vehicle of sell-development to 
oiler a liarne of reference lor subsequent consideration of the self in growth, 
development, and adjustment. Kail Kelley, one of the leading self theorists, 
sees the relation of perception to sell-development as follows: 

We feed the psychological sell through the perceptive process. This is 
what comes into consciousness when stimuli from the environment im- 
pinge on the organism, it is the stuff ol growth for the personality, and 
it builds attitudes, habits, and knowledge The pciceptuc stuff ol growth 
provides the experiential background hour which we operate. • • • The 
quality of the perceptixe stir IL ot growth therefore determines the quality 
of the behavior ol the individual. . . . Perception is the stufl ol growth 
lor the psychological sell. The perceptive process is the only avenue by 
which the sell can be fed. Recent understandings as to the nature of this 
process have enabled us to see more clearly than before how' the self is 
built . 11 

If, then, perception is so important to the development ol the sell, w T hat 
do we mean precisely by the term? A technical definition from a dictionary 
of psychological terms would describe perception as follows: “An event in 
the life of a person or organism primarily , ontrolled by the excitation of 
sensory receptors, yet also influenced by other factors ol a kind that can be 
shown to have originated in the life history ol the organism.” 12 In essence, 
perception is based upon sensations that aie human reactions to multiple 
stimuli in an organism’s environment. An organism explores and reacts to 
his environment by means of his sense organs; as an individual interprets 
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the meaning of these sensations, the process of perception occurs How, 
then, do we translate these concepts into the human processes ol the emerg- 
ing phenomenal sell, self peiception, and sell awareness the topics under 
consideration in this chapter? 

A baby who has readied his hist birthday has ahead) developed a con- 
siderable feeling of acquaintance with his woild, a world inhabited by many 
people and things that he has identified moie or less to lus satisfaction 
The boundaiies of the baby s ‘woild” become moie and mou extended as 
he glows and develops, and the objects and people that conhont him mul 
tiply Soon he is a toddler, instead ol a bah) who creeps then ciawls, and a 
whole new sphere of exploratory observational cxpeiicnccs opens up to 
him His determinatjon to find the meaning ol ilnngs in the woild around 
him often ama/es and sometimes alarms observing adults Hut regardless 
the self discover mg baby must in ike the unfamiliar lamili u things and 
people must be identified ll sell giowth is to continue I bus n is with cveiy 
individual as he enteis upon the lifelong piocess ol “stiuctunng ' his woild, 
of giving birth and rebirth to a continuously emerging and utudi/mg sell 
Observing , identifying and min pitting people things, and happenings are 
an inescapable and integral part of his life llus, then, is / inception trans 
latcd into human developmental jjioctsses 

Perception is an ama/mgly complex pioccss, which as we shill see, in 
volves considerably more than the fact that theic aic ‘things to see and 
eyes with which to see them ’ Some individuals quite obviouslv ‘see' more 
than others, sonic see, if not more, at least veiy dilTcicntl), sonic see and 
enjoy, whereas others in basic ill) the same sunoundings are not vei) much 
excited or impressed by what their senses report Significantly, during the 
last fifteen yeais perception lurt been accorded more space in i c sc ttcli pub 
lications than any otliei problem ol psycholog) \11 phenomenological 
humanistic wi iters assign to perception a pai amount consuleiation in then 
self-theory discussions For example Arthur Combs, 1 * a piomci in self 
theory, and Donald Snygg h ise an entire book upon the perceptual piocesses 
of self-development Individual Bdiavim A Vtuiptual Appioadt to Be 
havio) 

Inherent in the definition of perception ire numerous and complex cjues 
tions Theie are, foi example, such questions as the 10k ol sensations and 
the sense organs in an individuals observations ol his surroundings, the 
manner in which nnanings derive lioin the individuals contacts, via his 
sense organs, with the objects around him, and the degree to which a 
person’s present needs and past experiences influence his perceptions These 
are questions that will be consider eel 111 some detail m the pages that follow 
As a frame of reference lot discussing these questions, we need to explore 
the thinking ol two scholars of self theory, Lari Kelley and Aithui Combs, 
who have made significant contributions in perceptive piocesses and self- 
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development. Kelley, believing that perception is “the stuff of growth” for 
the psychological sell, oilers three elements that seemingly characterize the 
quality and quantity of individual pci (.options— selectivity, experiential 
background, and purpose. He describes these perceptive factors as follows: 

One of the most revealing facts about perception is that it is selective. 
We do not see everything in our surroundings. There are thousands of 
coincidences in the situation in which we find ourselves at any point of 
time. lo perceive them all would cause pandemonium We therefore 
choose that which the sell feeds upon. The direction of the growth of 
the self depends upon those choices. 

The choices seem to be on the basis of experience and unique pur- 
pose. We all have a background of experience upon which perception 
is in part based. We cannot sec that which we have no experience to see. 
Put experience is not enough to account lor what happens, lor there 
are many objects in our surroundings with which "e have had experi- 
ence, but which we do not perceive. 

The additional element which appears to determine perceptive intake 
is pm pose There is ample evidence now to show that all living tissue is 
purposive, and, of course, in man this purpose is partlv, but only partly, 
oir the conscious level In perception, purpose operates automatically 
most of the time. And so, just as we do not eat everything, our psycho- 
logical selves are pai titular as to what they leed on. What they take in 
has to suit theii purposes, and has to lit into their past experiences. 14 


A Brief Look at Combs’ Perceptual View of Behavior 

Arthur W. Combs and Donald Snygg, early leader* in self theory, use 
perception as the entire thesis ol their classic hook, Individual Behavim: 
A Pen eptual Appiomh to Behavior n In consistently developing the theme 
that behavior is a product of the perceptual field. In in early chapter en- 
titled “'rhe Physical Organism: Vehicle ol Perception,” they state that the 
most sell-evident lac tor affecting perception is the organism in which the 
process ol perceiving occurs. 1 he physical body in which each ol us is 
housed makes perceiving possible; limitation upon the physical body and 
its functions necessarily restrict our perceptions. Our physical equipment 
sets broad limits to the kinds ol things we can perceive directly, but within 
these broad limitations human perceptions can be exliemcly varied and 
extensive. Perception, then, makes possible uch behavior as feeding, drink- 
ing, or sheltering oneself against the elements. Propagation of the species 
would cease without perception, because reproduction would be impossible. 
Where the body goes, what it eats, chinks, enjoys, thinks, remembers, 
lorgets, or avoids is the product ol its perceptions. I he perceptions avail- 
able to the organism even determine whether it lives 01 dies. 1 bus, we see 
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that the physical organism is truly the vehicle of perception. A more de- 
tailed discussion of the physical oiganism is forthcoming in Chapter 8 of 
this book, "The Physical Sell." 

Let us give our attention to other basic constructs in Combs’ perceptual 
view of behavior. He believes that human behavior may be observed from 
at least two very broad frames of icfercnce: from the point of view of an 
outsider (the objective or the external frame of reference) or from the point 
of view of the behaver himself. The lattei Irame of leference, which has 
been called perceptual, personal, or phenomenological, is the viewpoint 
maintained by Combs. According to him, people do not behave accord- 
ing to the facts as others see them, but in accord with the facts as they 
see them. Thus, what governs behavior from the point of view of the 
individual himself are his uniejue perceptions of himself and the world in 
which he lives, and the meanings things have for him. As it were, man’s 
behavior is the living-out of his personal perceptions; his perceptual experi- 
ences become his road map for life. 

Combs believes that the perceptual field of an individual determines his 
behavior. Inasmuch as behavioi is scientifically lawful to the individual 
himself, behavior always seems lelevanl, puiposelul, and caused. In essence, 
reality is to the individual as he perceives it. In using the field concept to 
refer to that more or less fluid organization of meanings existing lor every 
individual at the moment of behaving, Combs defines the perceptual or 
phenomenal field as . . the entire universe, including himself, as it is 
experienced by the individual at the instant of action. . . . These experi- 
ences we call perceptions and the entire field of these perceptions we call 
the perceptual field." 1(} 

As his basic postulate, Combs states that nil behavior, without exception , 
is completely determ tried by, and pertinent to, the perceptual peld of the 
behaving organism. Sometimes the perceptual field has been called the per- 
sonal field, the private world, the behavioral field, the psychological field, 
the individual life space, and the phenomenal field. The last term is derived 
from a school of philosophy known as phenomenology that holds that 
reality lies not in the event, but in the phenomenon of the individual's 
experience of the event. This is essentially Combs’ position concerning 
behavioral determination, and will be the consistent theme of this book in 
the exploration of the emerging self. To restate then: Behavior is a function 
not of external events but of the individual's perception of them. The per- 
ceptual or phenomenal field of the self is the universe of naive experience 
in which each individual lives, the everyday situation of the self and its 
surroundings which each person takes to be reality. As Combs stated: 

To each of us the perceptual field ol another person contains much 

error and illusion; it seems an interpretation of reality rather than reality 
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itself; blit to each individual, his phenomenal field is reality; it is the 
only reality we can know. This perceptual field is far richer and more 
meaningful than that of the objective, physical world. We do not live in 
a world of objects without meaning. On the contrary, we invest the 
things about us with all sorts of meanings; these meanings are for each 
of us the reality to which we lespond. 17 

Before leaving Combs’ viewpoints to continue our discussion of percep- 
tion in relation to the emerging phenomenal sell, we shall explore briefly 
his basic ideas on the effect of sell on perceiving. Combs believes that the 
individual’s basic Iramc of rcleience is the phenomenal self; it is the only 
self he know's, thus, whether other persons would agree with his self- 
definitions or not, the phenomenal sell has the feeling of complete reality 
to the individual; it is himself from his own point of view'. Wherever a 
person is, whatever he does, the maintenance and enhancement of this self 
is the prime objective of his existence in the being-becoming, actuali/ing 
piocess of self-fulfillment. 

As the core of the perceptual field, the phenomenal self is the point of 
orientation for the individual s e\eiv behavior. All other perceptions derive 
their meaning in tenns of this Irame of lefeience; thus the phenomenal 
self piovides meaning in gicatcr or lessei degree in all perceptions, without 
w'hich human behavior would be meaningless. Thus, the self pi o\ ides the 
viewpoint from which all else is obsened and interpreted. Perceptions, 
them, are oigani/ed aiound the sell-coni _pt because the purpose of an indi- 
vidual’s behavior is the satisfaction of his own basic need, self -1 u Ifillmcn t. 

Hie meaning of an object or event becomes a pel son’s definition of the 
relationship between the object and himself. In this sense the phenomenal 
self is both the product of the individual experience and the producer of 
whatever new expeueiu e he i s (apable of. Therefon', because the percep- 
tions we hold about self determine the meaning o! our experiences, the 
more rlosly related an experience is peueived to the phenomenal self , the 
greater will be its effect upon behavior. This postulate implies the tre- 
mendous significance of self-awareness, sell-disco\ery, self-identity, and self- 
commitment to the ac tuali/ation ol the self. Combs’ viewpoints have been 
presented here in some detail because the phenomenological o) perceptual 
frame of reference will be the ' central theme ' of this booh as the multiple 
facets of the emerging and actualizing phenomenal self are presented m 
s u bseq unit chapters. 

Perception and the Emerging Self 

The year-old baby whose perceptual responses were described briefly at 
the beginning of this section had already become the “proprietor’ of a 
world of his own— a world in which there were for him, after so short a 
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time, many familial things In tins biief span of twelve months he had 
aequned a pe'ieeptual scheme— a system ol expectations with which to deal 
with objects and the ltlationships among them In slioit, he had become a 
lelalivelv adept petccivei ol the things ol his woild flow, then, doc's an 
infant's peictiving develop? Because neonates and \ ci\ young infants cannot 
be intei viewed about then peiccptual c\[)tiunces this is a question foi 
conjee tine 

Dining the lust lew days ol his lilc the infants woild would appeal to 
consist ol a senes ol distui bailees of cquilibimm Foi example Ins comloit 
able stomaeli becomes uncomtoi table , Ins waim div nest In e onus damp 
and cold, his head gets into an iwkwaiel position mel his neek muscles hint, 
blight lights link on and not onl\ slat tie him but hint his eves loud, sucl 
den noises bleak into his quietude Thus sensations tome mel go, but the 
cneumstanees that cause them have loi the young ml mi not the slightest 
lelationslnp Nevet thelcss these sensations, li is initiation into postn ital life, 
eventually occm in m oiclci and nuclei sudi cncumstancis that the lust 
stiands ol meaning loi the ini ml ne lonned liom such beginnings we 
must suppose pu ceplion st.u ts to elc vc lop in mmdividuil hie 

In the midst of the contusion ol stimuli m his environment the infant 
engages in bchivioi tint bungs gi Uihc ilion such is ieeding locking and 
contacting waim solt objects In some unde teinuned ininnci sens Minns 
such as these affect the nc uiophvsiologu d stiiutmc lint underlies the in 
hints peiceptual capacities «md the cvcntml result is nu minglul twaie 
ness Bv the end ol the second week the neon Me usually c m distinguish 
between cold and warm milk mel between sour and sweet snbst lines pi iced 
in lus mouth Sometime -beloic the end ol the tluicl week ml mts gencially 
ate capable ol ivoidance uac lions to sueb nutating stimuli .is leelic acid 
and the smell ol ammonia I xpci lmcntallv it li is been noted tint ml. mts 
will itspemcl to sound within a lew clays alter hit th ( oloi disc nmm Mion 
becomes evident alter the fust hall month ol age and m geneial seems 
fanlv well defined bv about time months ol age Disc i nnination between 
sal uia ted eolors ol green, vellow, led, and blue is evident miong inlants a 
year ot age ( haiac tenstic dlv , thtv seem to show a ptclcicniial response 
to 1 eel 

The ability to fixate objects m sj>aee and to tespond cliller enhally te> 
distances depends eonsidciablv upon the eonveigence ol the eves in bmocu 
lai vision At cm dun' to 1 mg, lh such eonveigence is possible loi inlants neai 
the end ol the second month ol age However it is not until much latei 
Lhat the child in any veiy leal sense 4 inhabits" space oi locah/es objeets in 
space These steps m perceptual eleveTo|)ment appeal only altei he is able 
to loeomote in spate- when, at a year oi less, be begins to eiavvl 

At what age ran a baby distinguish a person horn othei objects in Ins 
surroundings? Buhlei 19 reported that by the third month babies she observed 
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were responding to giovvn pci sons by smiling (resell and llg 20 discovered 
that at twelve weeks the bah) “knows mother and recognizes her" In at- 
tempting to determine wliuhci ini. mis could distinguish between the face 
of a pel son and the i epic sen tat ions ol facial expressions in vanous masks, 
Spitz 21 concluded that infants s< < med to make such dillcrcntiations between 
three months and six months Bv the end ol his fust half year, the infant 
may be expected to note c haiac tei istics that distinguish unfamili«»r persons 
fiom those he has often seen He is b\ that time, capable ol being frightened 
by an unfannliai lace or b> a sti.ingc item ol appaicl on an otheiwise lccog- 
mzablc person 

Peison awaicncss, in genual is not a sudden cmeigcnce in an infant’s 
develojmicnt (naduallv, fiom his cxpcncncc ol the things, for example, 
that his mother docs lor him ^thc satisfactions of being fed, wanned, 
foncilcd, locked, and so on) .1 pai titular pci son awareness emerges With 
similar gtadualncss lie begins to recognize that not all such peiceptions 
add up to 011I) one peison I hue arc noticeable ci «es -stimulus diffciences 
-to distinguish the things people do to him diffutnus between the wa)s 
different oeople touch him 01 pick him up 01 lock lum, the ways they 
speak to him, ihc ua\s thc\ look at lum i\en be foie lus eves luinish him 
much help in the process lie has begun to ‘sense some of these difteienccs 
\s indicated 111 the findings ol Buhlu and of Spitz, he is icath, b\ the age 
of thiee 01 loui months with the aid ol lus eves, to begin svnthesizing 
vanous scnsoiv stimuli into die .iwaicne.s ol dillcienccs among peojrle 

Significant Influences in Early Perceptual Development 

A11 examination of the lituatuic discussing eailv child development re 
veals common significant influences m peiceptual _iOwth. v\hich will be 
discussed 111 this section 1 lit infants discovers tin there aie endunng 
objects 111 lus woi Id is loi lum the beginning ol peiceptual ordci and 
stabihtv \s h manipulates vanous objects, he becomes awaie of ceitain 
different table fcatuics, and jncscntU the fact dawns upon him tln.t these 
objects with then identifiable ch nactuistics appeal and lcappear in Ins 
experience llcnce, lus peiceptual woild begins to be object-inhabited as 
well as person-inhabited 

Vai ions wnteis have c tilled attention to tire fact that foi the babv an 
object is what the object can do, and moie cspcuallv foi the veiy voting 
infant, what it can do to him Stone and Chinch nra ntain that 
tlnoughoiit infancy only those object and only those aspects of objects, 
which have some behavioial meaning, some functional relev, nice, become 
differentiated for the baby " 22 1 hese wnteis speak ol the persistence beyond 
babyhood of this tendency to jreictive action oh )t’( ts lathei than things in 
themselves Ihus, in the veiy beginning of an individuals awaieness of the 
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things of his world, the element of function is significant, and this element 
continues to endure even into adulthood. Also, the very young child re- 
sponds to objects in terms of what he can do to them. He begins to perceive 
them in this light when about four months of age; he grasps them and puts 
them in his mouth. At approximately seven months ol age, any object he 
can get in his hands is likely to be something to bang against other ob- 
jects. 

Such aie the beginnings of the individual’s expectations about objects. 
Expectation then becomes the <oie to perceiving -the controlling element 
in his observing and identifying of the things ol his woild. An individual’s 
expectations control his attention and determine what he will notice and 
respond to and the sort of response he will make. Out of his “living and 
learning” he develops his “system” ol expectations. The more learning he 
has acquired— the more he has been forced by his expediences to modify 
his responses— the mote expanded and icfined his system of expectations 
becomes. Much of an individual’s behavior may be attributed quite directly 
to the kinds of reports of his world that he gets from his eyes, ears, and 
other sense organs. Many differences in the actions and ideas of individuals 
may be traceable to differences in sense-organ functioning. 

Another significant fact is that objects and events are not always seen 
the same way by different individuals, even when their sense organs are 
equally effective. People see things and organize their perceptions quite 
largely in accordance with their current needs and past expediences, physi- 
cal, emotional, and social. For example, we have ample evidence by Sheriff 
that among the fundamental motivations undei lying an individual's per- 
ceptions and concurrent behavior is the social-influence need of being 
accepted and valued by others. Therefore, it is extremely necessary in our 
study of perception not only to recognize the significant functioning ol the 
sense organs but also to know the facts about how awareness and meaning 
are influenced by what the individual wants and expects and the way he 
perceives himself. The influences of a person’s needs, motives, expectations, 
and feelings upon his perceptual behavior will be discussed in some detail 
in Chapters 4 and 5. 

Thus, human behavior is a very individual phenomenon. Each person 
is a unique creature whose responses to occurrences outside and inside him 
begin in early life to take on increasingly the dimension ol scll-reierence. 
At the center ol his experience are his meanings, the makings ol a changing 
but sustaining ftamc ol reference that determines the unique and distinct 
ways he perceives the succession ol events and people around him and 
within him. As Thoreau aptly wrote, “If a man does not keep pace with 
his companions, perhaps it is because he hears a different drummer. Let 
him step to the music which he hears, however measured or far away.” So 
the infant continues his own perceptual exploring of the world around and 
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within him, internalizing his experiences into self awareness and sell dis 
cover y as he works toward the loimulaiion ol a personalized sell con- 
cept 


ORIGINS OF A SELF-CONCEPT 

Because the multidimensional aspects and attubutes ol the sell concept 
will be discussed consider ibly in Chapter 1L\ “I he Personalized Sell,’ our 
examination heie will be limited to its origins as an emerging product of 
self-awaieness, sell discover), and early perceptual behavior The concept 
of sell is a learned attribute, a progressive concept stalling fiom birth and 
differentiating steadily through childhood and adolescence like an unfold- 
ing spiral From the very beginning ol tins book theie has been a sustained 
emphasis upon the importance to the individual of his interpretation of 
the plaec Ik occupies not only in what happens uouncl him, blit within 
him 1 he study of developmental behavior as it i presented in this book 
should be, hist and last, an attempt not only to know growth and develop- 
ment but to understand and to appreciate is best one can the individuals 
cxpenence wnh his emerging growth and developmental actualization 
Much ol the remainder of this chapter will be devoted to a bnel consider a 
tion of the individual s c if or ts to know himscll and to gain and to maintain 
significance This means giving attention to the emerging mnn nsput of 
peisoiuiht > the pnvate woilel ol the in hvulual 

lire dawn ol sell awareness was bneilv desenbed in a previous section of 
this chaptei, at us pick up the thicacl ol that discussion and then tiace 
the development that leads to the ongins ol a self concept One of the 
earliest manifestations ol the self, we have said, is the negativism attitude 
of a two veai old child when he begins f o tealize th.u l*c has an individuality 
of his own with pressing and distinctive needs and povvus 1 his glowing 
awareness of himself as an unique pel son is his concept of self I his self 
will take on various subjective attributes m the loim of ' 1 am (his nature), 
"I can” (lus capacities) I should oi should not’ (his values), and ‘I want 
to be” (his aspirations) 

In our previous discussion of perception and self awai eness, we noted 
that the child has not lived long befoie he lias become engaged in the task 
ol interpreting the woilel around lnm and, moie significant , his own 
relationship with it 1 1 is experiences soon begin to thiust upon him an 
awareness that he is a creature separate and apart from other objects and 
creatures Besides the kinds ol exponent that Help lum distinguish between 
“me* and “not me,” he makes other discoveries that foster sell perception 
Ihese include learning that he has a special name (one of society’s first 
influences and something that in time he will cherish and defend, oi per- 
haps covertly hate), learning that certain things belong to him but that 
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they must be distinguished from things that belong to others, and learning 
that he is held increasingly responsible tor his own behavior. The fact that 
he is being treated by other people as a unitary whole tends to hasten his 
perception ol himself as an organic entity. 

Erich Fromm has said that man must accept the responsibility lor himself 
and the tact that only by using his own powers can he give meaning to 
life. Thus, the inlant soon learns that he must give birth to himsell, but 
that the implementation of his birthiight must be in a social referent of 
people. Other persons supply the “mirror” in which the individual learns 
to see himself; out ol their responses to him he constructs his self-image. 
This process is accentuated and hastened as the child becomes increasingly 
involved with other children. Youngsters’ uninhibited remarks about facial 
features, other body features, manner of speech, items ol clothing, and so 
on provide a perceptual screen on which to construct his sell-concept. Thus, 
from what others say or seem to him to be saying about him, what others 
do or seem to be doing to show that he is valued 01 not valued; from such 
interpersonal relationships the individual develops the picture he has of 
himself. 

Something that we may call e\pnience of the evidence (or sell-identity 
validation) that he is loved and admired by his parents and favorably re- 
garded by his peers contributes to a picture he gains of himself as a desirable 
person. Conversely, experience ol being rejected and neglected by his par- 
ents, of being indifferently regarded by his peers, or of being ridiculed by 
significant people in his lile leads to a self-picture with which the individual 
finds it hard to live. Seemingly, the human spmt has little psychological 
patience with social rejection. 

Strong within every person is the urge to give expression to what he 
believes are his strengths— to make actual that which he senses within him- 
self as potentially significant assets. George Kncller has said that man is 
always what he is yet to be; and the true human is the one whose face is 
toward the future, whose life is yet to be made. In phenomenological litera- 
ture, this urge to become— to give birth and rebirth to oneself in a contin- 
uous state of arriving— is known as self-actualization. The accent on the 
striving and urges in self-actuali/ation leads to the examination ol oneself 
in another aspect. In one’s .^//-experience there is more than self-ideas; 
there is more than concepts of self. All attributes ol self, including needs, 
motives, emotions, feelings, values, and aspirations, are a part of what we 
call the self-concept. 

Therefore, in the individual’s striving lor self-significance and goal attain- 
ment, all the dynamics that will be discussed in Chapter 4, “The Motivated 
Self," Chapter 5, “The Feeling and Emotional Self," and Chapter 6, “The 
Sociocultural Self," will be significantly operative in self-actuali/ation. The 
individual in his self-processes needs to feel secure, loved, and accepted. 
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He needs evidence that his values are respectfully regarded and that his 
cherished purposes are viewed as significant. Flowing through these kinds 
of inner experiences are many deep currents of feeling, emotion, and, 
sometimes, anxiety. 

Hence an individual works at the task of maintaining and enhancing 
his self-concept. He learns a \ariety of behaviors that, though ihey may not 
always make sense to other people, are integral parts of his self-concept, 
including a pioteitive system (to be discussed in Chapter 12) within which 
he can sustain self-significance in his own eyes. So to speak, the pattern of 
life of eveiy individual is a hvnvj out of his self-image , it is his load map 
for living Thus, we have noted that learning the answers to “Who am I?” 
and “Why am I?” aic major developmental tasks of human beings con- 
tinuing in increasing sophistication horn birth onward in a never-ending 
process of (l)namic ac tuali/ation. 

THE EMERGING PHENOMENAL SELF: A SUMMARY 

Kierkegaard said, “T he gieatest good which can be done to any being, 
greatei than any end to which it can be created, is to make it free [to be- 
come] ” 24 Phenomenological-existentiahstic theoncs of behavior constitute 
an approach to rehabilitating man in his own eyes— to restoring him to 
himself, lo exist authentically as ,« congiuent self in the highest degree is 
the aim that existentialism sets before c ery man. As Sartre said, “Man is 
freedom [to become] ” 2 '‘ And Plato succinctly vowed many yeais ago, “The 
first and best victor) is to conquer self; to be conquered by self is, of all 
things, the most shameful and vile.” The purpose of this section is to offer 
a summary ol the emerging phenomenal self as discussed in this chapter 
and to gi\c a quick fonvaid look to the central themes of the next several 
chapters, which discuss the motivated and feeling seif 

The inlant perceives his experience as leality; foi him, in his self frame 
of reference fm experience is lcahi). He is endowed with an inherent tend- 
ency toward actuali/ing his organism. FI is behavior is goal-directed, directed 
toward satisf)ing the need lor ac tuali/ation in interaction with his perceived 
reality. In this interaction he behaves as an organized whole. Experiences 
are valued positively oi negatively, in an oiganisunc valuing piocess, in 
terms of whether they do or do not maintain his actualizing tendency. Hie 
infant is attracted to positively valued experiences and tends to avoid those 
that are negatively valued. As a tesult of the tendency tovvaul differentia- 
tion (which is an aspect of the actuali/ii.^ tendency), part of the individual’s 
experience becomes symbolized in aw'arencss as self-experience. rinough 
interaction with significant others in the environment, this self-experience 
leads to a concept of sell, a perceptual object in the exponential field. 

With awareness of the self the need lor positive regard fiom others de- 
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velops to maintain and to enhance the self-concept. 1 he satisiaction ol 
this need is dependent upon inferences regarding the exponential fields of 
otheis. Reciprocity exists among human beings in that the individual’s 
positive tegai d is satisfied when he peiceives hunsell as satisfying another's 
need, rile positive legaid ol a significant social othei can be mote poweiful 
than the individual's oiganismic valuing piocess. \ need lot sell regaid 
develops Iiom the association ol the satisiaction 01 liustiation ol the need 
foi positive icgai d with self-cxpei iences. I he expedience 01 loss ol positive 
legal d thus becomes independent ol ti ansae t ions with any social other. 
Sell-i egard becomes selective as significant others distinguish the sell- 
experiences of the individual as moie oi less vvoithv ol positive legaid. I he 
evaluation of a sell-experience as moie 01 less vvoithv of sell legaid consti- 
tutes a condition of worth. I he experiences ol unconditional positive legaid 
would eliminate the development ol conditional worth and lead to uncon 
dilional self-regai d, to congiucnce of the needs lor positive 1 egard and 
self-iegaid with oiganismic evaluation, and to the maintenance ol an authen- 
tic, congiuent self 

1 he need foi sclf-iegaid leads to selective perception ol experience's in 
terms of conditions of worth, so that expediences in accoid with one’s con- 
dition of woith aie perceived and svmboli/ed accuratelv in awaieness, but 
experiences conliaiv to the conditions ol worth are pcicuvcd selcctivelv 
oi distor tedly, oi denied to awaieness 1 his piesence of self-expei u lues that 
aie not organized into the sell-structure in acc match svinboli/cd loim 
results in the existence ol some degree ol incongruence between sell and 
experience, in vulnerability, in psvchologic.il maladjustment, and in a lion- 
authentic self Incongruence between self and experience leads to in- 
congruence in behavioi, so that some behaviors are consistent with the 
self-concept and are accurately symboli/ed in awaieness, whereas other be- 
haviors actualize those experiences ol the oiganism that aie not assimilated 
into the self-sti tic tui e and have not thus been lecogni/ed, oi have been 
disoited to make them congruent with the sell 1 bus, the individual con- 
stantly in a continuous ptocess ol being in becoming stuves lor sell actuali- 
zation from birth to death. Gebsattel stated that loi only in the piocess of 
Becoming docs the form ol life complete itsell and the “eiclos” ol t lie peison 
become leali/ed. 

This chapter has explored the earlv development ol the phenomenal self 
as a backdrop to view the self in dynamic interaction in successive chapters. 
So far, we have stressed the human being as an ir reducible, organic whole 
in continuous interaction within hunsell and within his phenomenal field. 
In subsequent discussion, although the sell will be viewed arbitrarily 
through its functioning attributes and components lor study put poses, 
man will still be considered as an organic whole entity operating totally 
in a continual process of striving lor sell-ac tuali/ation. The last tw f o chapters 
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have piescnlcd the “what” of the sell. Chapter 1, “The Motivated Self,” will 
explore the “why” ol human bch«i\ ior in self-development. 

The Dynamic Power of Self -perception 

V Ol 1 AKI VVIIAF V OIJ IJV1 

He who lives w i th le«u is ah aid. 

lie who lives with pity is sonowful. 

lie who lives with hostility is bclligeient. 

He who li\es with jealousy is hateful. 

He who lives with jo\ is haj)py. 

He who lives with encouragement is confident. 

He who lives with fairness is just. 

He who lives with piaise is applet iative. 

How do you live? 

Is it an uglv woild? Oi is it a wondeif 1 woild? 

How dovou want to live? 
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The 

Motivated 

Self 


Human life is a st) niggle 
against f i ushation, tgnoiance, suf- 
foing (i >il the maddening met tia 
of things in geneial but it is also 
a stiuggle if»i something 
tnd fulfillment stems to descube 
bettey than any othei single woid 
tin poutn side of human devel- 
ojwunt and human evolution— 
the utilization of inhoent capaci- 
ty s by the individual and of new 
possibilities by the uice, the satis- 
faction of needs spnitual as well 
asmateual the emeigenee of new 
(jiialilits of expeuentt to be en- 
joyed, the building of peisonal- 
itie s 

—Julian Huxley 


Spino/a said “I have made 
a ceaseless efltoit not to ndi- 
culc, not to hen ail, not to 
scoin human actions, but to 
undet stand them’ Funda- 
mental to the undei standing 
ol human behavioi is the con- 
cept of the pm posiveness of 
behavioi I his chaptei, then, 
will be concerned with the 
“why ’ of human behavior— 
the motives, the needs, the 
chives, the stuvings underly- 
ing human actions 
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Within the general perspective ol the natiue ot the self and its origins, as 
explored in the previous two chapters, there remains the problem of dis- 
covering some explanations or causes for the apparently limitless diversity of 
behavior. Is there a common principle that can explain the behavior of the 
student cramming for an exam, the commuter gulping down his breaklast 
before dashing oft to catch the train, the cub scout working foi a silver 
arrow, the "show oft" living to impress people, the boy getting up at six 
to deliver papers, the girl from a good lamily caught stealing jewelry in 
the ten-cent stole, the minister caring lor his Hoc k, the teachei struggling 
financially to afford his profession, the hatemongei fanning fears and 
prejudices? 

From the wide range and vaiicty of behavior of which man seems capable, 
it would appear at first glance as though human motives would defy classi- 
fication. Yet all of man’s motives can probably be viewed .is serving one or 
both of two basic pin poses: (1) self-nuuntnunu r and (2) growth toward 
actualization of his potentialities. All our strivings— toward wealth, position, 
status, adventure, and so on— can be seen as dimensions ol these two themes. 
Although maintenance and actualization strivings will be discussed sepa- 
rately, to some degree, in this chaptei, they should not be icgarcled as 
sepatate kinds ol dynamic energy stoical somewhere within the human 
system. Man is an integrated, ongoing energy system, and his strivings at 
any given moment repiesent what seems most impoitant to the total 
organism at that time unclci those ciicumstanc es. 

In the comparatively brief history of psychology as a science', the problem 
of why people are motivated to behave as they do in paiticulai ways has 
been a matter of major concern, vast speculation, and experimental explo- 
ration. A multitude of constructs and postulates concerning motivation 
have permeated psychological literature during the last fifty years. Vatious 
theories of motivation have evolved but none seem to explain all the 
phenomena related to the "why” of human behavior. Some ol the ap- 
proaches that have received wide support and have contributed substantially 
to our current understanding ol behavior will be discussed in the next 
several sections ol this chapter. 

The comparatively recent scientific: insight that all behavior is caused 
and that causes arc multiple has brought a new attitude in behavioral 
thinking: if there are causes, we should be able to find out what they are; 
then, to the extent that they can be changed, we should be able to free 
and to change behavior. This, then, is the behavioral perspective ol the 
psychologist and other professional people who use the knowledge ol 
psychology in establishing and enhancing human relationships and pro- 
moting man’s actualization. The service professions including teaching, must 
take into consideration the self, which strives for further growth and actuali- 
zation. 
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VIEWPOINTS CONCERNING MOTIVATION 

Theory of Primary and Secondary Drives 

One populai thcoiy has maintained that there are a lew basic, inborn 
psychological drives with which every human being begins life. The diversity 
ol the motivation in everyday behavior is icgai tied as the result ot the 
conditioning ol these inborn urges to new goals. I Inis a motive tor love, 
power, or aesthetic enjoyment is considered as really a disguised hunger or 
sex chive, lot example. Any dines or motives except the oiiginal, primitive, 
physiological ones aie thus secondary because, supposedly, they are built 
upon the primary ones, basically, this is the position maintained by the 
psychoanalysts and stimulus-response psychologists, although in other con- 
ceptual consider alions these* gt oups are ejuite dissimilar. 

I his theoretical approach to motivation makes rhiee basic assumptions: 
(I) that our only inborn motive power is biological— drives powered by 
hunger, sex, and other tissue needs; ( 2 ) that there is no qualitative change 
in out drives with learning that the underlying motive power remains 
the original hunger or sex drive and that the only way our motivation can 
be changed through learning is by attaching new 7 goals to unchanged chives; 
and (3) that conditioning can in lact account lor all the kinds ot motives 
opera ti\e in human behavior. 

Basically, all these assumptions ate still open to much questioning. Foi 
example, there is considerable evidence lor a psychological substratum of 
strivings and needs (to be discussed Liter) comparable to the biological ernes. 
Thus, although man seeks lot lose, appioval, and status in vastly different 
ways in various culluies, these seeking* seem to be 'omewhat common or 
universal to people e\eiy where. Studies like those reported by Bowlby 1 
seem to indicate that even in the early moments of lile, unmet psychological 
needs can lead to illness and death even when physiological needs are met 
adequately. Further evidence ol the inadequacy oL this position as an 
explanation ol all motivation conies I torn the classic work of Harlow. 2 His 
studies with baby monkeys demonstrate that very early in life exploratory 
and manipulatory motives appeal that are clearly not conditioned bom 
other drives, that do not lollow the patterns ol arousal and satiation typical 
of hunger and sex, and that frequently take precedence over the biological 
drives. 

In essence, thcie is nothing in conditioning theory to explain how a 
supposedly conditioned drive could become stronger than or antithetical to 
the original one, whereas we have behavioral illustrations every day of 
biological satisfactions being denied or deterred for psychological or social 
reasons. Seemingly, this behavioi would be impossible if all otlr psychologi- 
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cal and social motives wae denvecl liom biological ones Monkeys rail be 
taught to woik loi tokens that they cm then exchange foi lood, but they 
nevei come to pieiei the tokens to the lood Yet a man can choose to die 
lathei than iccant his beliefs 01 to gne up affluent i and de\ote his life 
to less adequately paying work that he feels is impoUant and meaningful 
The truth foi an individual mav be sought even when it icpealedly fails 
to lead to biological satisfac tions, and the stuving to picseive one's self- 
esteem can lake pieccdencc ovci anv and all biological needs Thus, the 
theoiy that all adult motives aie derived horn biological ones through 
conditioning to new goals not only is unproven at this point, but it is also 
not in agieement with all known bchavioial lac ts 

Motivation as Tension Reduction 

Some psychologists have explained motives as cIcmccs tor the reduction 
of tension and the tcstoiation of equilibrium, is devices essentially foi 
bodily maintenance Deprivation, or disequilibrium, is conceived as setting 
up an unpleasant tension that the organism then strives to reduce illustia 
tively, when the organism needs nourishment hunger sends it out m scaich 
of food Then, when tin lood is found tension is reduced the hungci drive 
is satiated, the motivated state ceases, and the oiganism is quiescent until 
something else comes along to upsc l it 

Obviously, much of our biological functioning docs follow this pittci n, 
and the discovery of t he homeostatic mechanisms foi maintaining physio 
logical equilibrium has been extremely useful m helping us to understand 
behavior such as food seeking Yet apparently human bangs do not stem 
to be concerned solely wifh mainten true of the status quo or removal of all 
tension In shoit, tew people are content to live as vegetables Instead, they 
go out of then way in working long hours at fulfilling then potentialities, 
to cieate, to explore, to build, to improve, to inetcase the complexity of 
their lives Seemingly, these human motivated activities cannot be satis 
factorily explained as attempts to icducc tensions So once ag mi we seem 
to have a theoiy that does not explain lullv the causes of bchavioi 

Push and Pull Theories 

A number of approaches to motivation might be labeled “push ’ theories 
or “pull ’ theones * Ihe push theories emphasize mans inner chives or 
strivings, his own purposes, his essentially active nature Man’s behavior is 
viewed as the lesult of Ins attempts to meet his needs, to express lnmself, 
to make sense out of his world, and to accomplish his goals Ihe environ 
ment may provide lor his needs 01 may place obstacles in his way, but the 
behavior is initiated by forces and conditions within him he is an active, 
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striving, liec, .ind piuposclul igtnt \s Sou aits sud, ‘let him that would 
move the world, fust move hunsc II 

Conversely, the pull theones emph isizc cnMronnunt.il stimuli as the 
pnmaiy forces tint induce and (limncl bchivior According to this view, 
oui behanoi is conceived is a response lo dem inds and piessures, i tvs aids 
and punishments in my case i n spouse to some lnitiitmg stimulus in 
the envn onmc nt 

Hence the push theones emph isi/c the (hIik side of man, the pull 
theories the uudive side Where is the push theones find the basic motive 
foice unthm the nidnidud in impelling mges and needs the pull theones 
find it laigely in lotces outsnh lnm in unpul iting min as if he were 
more 01 less a puppet 

It would seem that ncitliei ol these appio idles to motiv ition is sufficient 
b\ itscll Man is both ulive and icittivc 1 1 is bchmor, like that of other 
dynimic uieigv svstems is the lesult ol both (1) Ins ninei stiuctuial and 
function il properties and (_!) the conditions and ioiccs ol his phenomenal 
held oi envnonment Some things v\e do beeaus of inner demands, some 
vve do because of social cultui d diet lies ind demands Both the instigation 
of behavior and the lorm it tikes aie the joint lesults ol our own self- 
concept md the plunomenil field in which the action occurs 11 either the 
doer or the environmental field weic different the action would be dif- 
ferent 

\ I though the author recognizes the significant contributions of the 
theories of motivation mentioned in this section, this chipter will tend to 
emphasize motivation as mins striving tow ml self maintenance and self 
ac tuali/ation, with m m in const mt civil mne interaction within lumself 
and within lus phcnomcnil field In developing this viewpoint of inotiva 
tiou the mthor will lean he ivilv upon Vbi ilnm W islow s theory of moti- 
vation of inner Insic needs 


MASLOW’S THEORY OF MOTIVATION « 

Abiaham Maslow, a pioneer in the phenomenological humanistic ap- 
proach to understanding human behavior, his developed a theory of moti- 
vated behavioi based upon our needs He has established a lueiaichv of 
human needs beginning it the basic oigunc or physiological needs and 
proceeding up the scale to sell actualization Maslow attempted to formulate 
a positive theory of motivation that would satisfv the theoretical demands 
of studying behavior scientifically and it the same time confoim to the 
known lacts, clinical and observational as well as experimental 

Maslow r> sees his theory ol motivation as denving most dnectly fiom 
clinical experience His theoiy, as he secss it, is in the functionalist tradition 
of James and Dewey and is fused with the wholism of Wertheimer, 0 Gold- 
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stein, 7 and Gestalt psychology, and with the dynamicism ol trend 8 and 
Vdlei '* \ibitianly, Maslow has designated this lusion 01 synthesis ol pos- 
tulates concerning the motivated behavioi ol man a 'gcncial dynamic" 
theon of human motivation, and classifies what lie consult is to Ik oui basic 
needs m a hieiaich) ol prepotency Maslovs s theoiy of man's motivation 
has been veiv significant in the development ol the phenomenological 
humanistic appioach to undeistanding sell development and as such, has 
been given impoit.int tonsidetaiion b\ the sell the ousts m ps)c hological 
liteiatutc and thinking 

Underlying Propositions of Maslow’s Theory of Motivation 

In his classie book Motivation mid Pnsotiaht) 10 in which Maslovv 
pioposes a geneial theoiy ol human motivation based upon a synthesis ol 
holistic and dynamic pi maples lu piescnts sixteen ptoposilions in ( haplei 
1, "Preface to Motivation Iheoiv ’ Maslow believes tint ill ol these piopo 
sitions would have to be included in any theoiy ol human motivation that 
could Jay claim to being definitive His conclusions concerning a b isic 
theoiy of motivation may be summai l/ed bin fly as follows 11 

1. I lie integrated wholeness of the oigmism must be one ol 
the foundation stones of motivation thcoiv 

2. The Iiungci dine (or anv othci physiologic il dine) was 
rejected as a centering point oi model loi a definition 
theoiy of motivation \ny dine that is somatically based 
and localized vvas shown to be at) pic d i itliei than typical 
in human motivation 

3. Such a theoiy should stiess and ccntci llscll upon ultimate 
oi basic goals ratlur than partial or stipe i final ones, 
upon ends lathei than means to these ends Such a sticss 
would imply a moic central |)lace loi unconscious than 
for conscious motivations 

4. Usually, vaiious eultuial paths au available* to the same 
goal Ibueloie, conscious, specific local c ullural clcsnes 
ate not as fundamental m motivation tbcon as the more 
basic, unconscious goals 

5. Any motivated behavioi, cither prepaiatoiy or consum 
matory, must be undei stood to be a channel thiough 
which many basic needs may be simultaneously expiessecl 
oi satisfied Iypically, tlien, a behavioial act has mou 
than one motivation 

6 . Practically all oiganismic states are to be understood as 
motivated and as motivating 
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7 . Human needs ar range themselves jn liiei archies of pre- 
potency As such, the appearance of any need usually 
rests on the prior satisfaction of anothei, more prepotent 
need Ihus man is a perpetually wanting animal Also, 
no need or dine can he treated as if it weie isolated or 
discrete, cveiy dine is related to the stale oi satisfaction 
oi dissatislac lion oi other drives 

8 . I ist s oi dines arc not adequate to explain human motiva- 
tion i oi various thcoictical and practical reasons Further- 
more, any < lassiheatum oi motivations must deal with the 
problems oi levels oi specificity oi generalizations of the 
motives to be classified 

9 . Classifications of mot nations must be b.ncd upon goals 
lathci than upon instigating dines or motivated behavior 

10. Motivation thcon should be human centered lather than 
animaI-< c nu ud 

11. I he situation oi the field in which the organism leacts 
must be taken into tc count, but the field alone can laiely 
sei\c as an exclusive explanation lor behavior Further 
moie, the field itstll must be inter pi eted m teims of the 
organism, field thcon cannot be a substitute for motna 
tion theoiv 

12 . Not only must tire integration of the organism be taken 
ini ) account, but also the possibility of isolated, specific, 
pailtal oi segmented reactions must be considered 

13. Motivation thcon is not suiommous with behavior the- 

ory I he motivations ate c p!\ one c la>s * f determinants 
of behavior \ 1 1 hough behavior is almo always moti- 

vated, it is also almost alwavs biologicallv , culturally, and 
situationally deter mined as well 

14 . One impoitant aspect of motivation, often neglected by 
psychologists, is the concept of possibility On the whole, 
we ye.tin consciously for lliat which might conceivablv be 
actually attained 1 bus, attention to this tactoi of possi- 
bility of attainment is crucial ioi nuclei standing the dit- 
fciences in motivations belween various socioeconomic 
subgioups within a c ul Line 1 

15 . A complete theoiy of motivation must include a consul 
elation of the influence ol lealit) upon the unconscious 
behavior of man as Jus sell siuvings aie controlled, modi- 
fied, oi held back fiorn discharge by reality conditions. 

16. Most of our knowledge of human motivation has come 
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from psychotherapists ti eating patients. Any theoiy ot 
motivation that is worthy of attention must deal with 
the highest capacities of the healthy and strong man as 
well as the defensive maneuvers ot psychological cripples. 

The important concerns ot the most adequate people 
must all be encompassed and explained. Motivation the- 
orists must become more positive in then orientation. 

Maslow’s Theory of a Hierarchy of Needs 

As mentioned in the beginning of the chapter, all of youi motives can 
probably be viewed as serving one oi both ot two basic purposes. (1) se//- 
maintenamc and (2) growth toward <k [utilization ol \om potentialities 
'llius, lor a considerable numbei ol psychologists, it seems inescapably nec- 
essary in an adequate description ol mail’s behawoi to include the concept 
ot “lot ward-going” orientation of ends towaid which the individual's per- 
sonal growth and development aie directed, as well as considerations lor 
the maintenance ol the oiganism 

An emphasis upon “highei-ltvel” motivations is implied in the concept 
ot self-actuali/alion I his concept stiesses the tendency in man to devote 
his attentions and his energies to concerns of a more and more creative 
natuic, in keeping with the degree to which he is heed ol the demands oi 
his physiological needs Furthermore, the idea ol sell ac t uali/mg hehavioi 
implies that lot most persons, most ol the time (at least lor the lor lunate 
ones such as oui selves), the basic ph\sical needs are ulatrvelv satisfied and 
do not demand our complete attention. I he basic physical needs aie not. 
therefore, the most significant molivatois in total, integrated human be- 
havior . 

Maslow, who is a leading proponent m the concept ol sell ac tuali/ation, 
proposes a hierarchy of needs ananged in older of prepotency We shall 
explain his proposal only hi icily here, because much of the lest ol the 
chapter will be devoted to a more detailed examination of Ins ideas as 
types of needs, strivings toward self maintenance, stnving toward se 11- 
actuali/ation, and the motivated, developmental sell aie discussed. Maslow 
believes that the appearance of one need icsts upon the pi ml satisfaction 
ol another. His list of needs, ananged in then hieiaic local older hom ihc 
lowest to the highest, is as follows: 

1. Physiological needs, for example, to satisfy hunger, thitst, 
sex. 

2 . Safety needs, lot example, sccmity and release hom anxiety 
aroused by threats ot various kinds. 

3 . Love needs, for example, love, affection, acceptance, and 
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feeling o! belonging in one's lelationslups with parents, 
teachus, Iriends, and other social gioups 

4. lstecm needs both sell esteem horn misteiy and confi- 
dence in one’s woith, adequate, and c ipauiies, and esteem 
liom soc ial appioval 

5. Need lot sc II artnah/ation tluongh cieiUve sc If expiession 
in peisonal and social achievements, need to Iccl iiee to act 
(within the limits of genual and social needs), to satisfy 
ones curiosity to undeistuid oneself, and to engage in self 
enhancing Ixhivioi tli t piomolcs the facilitation of one’s 
pioducUve potentialities 

According to Maslow s themv an individuals lovvu needs must be satis- 
fied beloie highei ones can opeiate Howcvci, it is not necess.uv that a 
low ei need be complete 1\ sitisfied be lot c lnghu need systems can come into 
opciation, thev must be sitisfied at a pentuuUn /u I bcloit the next lughei 
can emcigc 1 litis, loose ly gmuali/cd ll onh 10 pel cent of Need 1 wcie 
satisfied, Need 2 might not appe u J1 Need 1 wcie 20 pei cent satisfied, 
tlun "Veci _ might appeal \ much mou d< tilled cxplinition of Maslow's 
basic needs and how tlu \ luncticm within his genual ehnamic theoiy of 
human motivation will be piescntecl suhsecjuc ntlv Fust howcvei we need 
to chgiess somewhat in tlu next scvciil sections to considu the gcneial 
chaiac tenstic ol motivated bthivioi aid a c lai lfication of motivational 
teims md concepts 


CHARACTERISTICS OF MOTIVATED BEHAVIOR 

Because oui motives au not mtonoinous entities hul ill help to subseive 
the moie bisic, undo King stmings tovvaid out sell inintenanee and ful- 
fillment ol potentialities the opciation ol im given motive can be undei 
stood onh as wc see its put in the whole mom it ion il pattern at anv given 
time Motivation is a psvchologual concept has numcious definitions and 
significant c hai actei istics Vlthough tlieic aie theoucs utili/ing the con 
struct of motivation as a manipulation of the oigamsm’s enviionment to 
pioducc action, the viewpoint in this chaptu has leleience to something 
going on nothin an individual to which the cxpicssion basu needs and 
motives ic fates m the mou* tiulv psvchologual sense to the developing, 
emerging, and actuah/ing sell This is the view that cim hasi/es the word 
felt m the cxpicssion ft It need lo clescubc and to explain these piopclling 
foucs within the individual is distinctly a significant consicleiation in 
undei standing the “why’ of developmental behavioi Hence we shall 
be discussing the ehaiaetci istics of motivation largely fiom this view- 
point 
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Motivation as Need-Propelled and Goal-Directed Behavior 

Two aspects ol motivation aie especially distinctive to developing be- 
havior. One is a condition ol need within the individual, which will be 
discussed at length as we examine Maslow's desciiption ol basic needs in 
later sections ol this chaplet. The othei is dnedmn of behavioi tow aid a 
goal (goal-object) that will satisly the need. Much behavioi is not chaiac- 
teiized by dim lion: main body movements, lot example, aie simpl> ic*- 
flexivc. Some actions aie vaguely conscious but hugely landom in natme 
Motivated behavio t, howevei, consists ol i espouses that occm in a sequence 
governed by a irlevant (fid lesult. I he end tesuli pionuses, 01 seems to 
piomise, the saiislaction ol the lelt need 

Motivation as Coping Behavior 

Much ot human behavioi consists ol episodes v\hich mcige one into 
anothei to lorm the sticam ot an mcliv tdiui l*s expeiience II vou obseive a 
given behavioi. d episode, vou will see in ii an element ol goal seeking 
char.ictei i/ed by vaiious maneuveis and adaptations ol behavioi I best* 
maneuveis and adaptations aie dnected at ovciconung obstacles dial intei- 
feie with goal attainment. What vou aie seeing is aptlv called lojnng be 
liavim. Io cope with a situation is to stme puiposclullv low.ud the solu- 
tion ot a pioblem that it piesenls I he “pioblem” mav be lelativelv sim|>le, 
ot it may involve numeious complic ations and complexities 

The highly eneigi/ed actions ol a hungiv babv dlustiate one aspect ol 
coping. Childien engaging in ha/aidous behavioi to lescue pets horn 
dangei lepiexent coping. Cooping mav be obseived dailv on college campuses 
as students put loi ill sti enuous elloi ts to maintain then academic and social 
positions in releicnce to tlieii own sell-images Not to be legaidecl lightly as 
ail illustiation ol coping behavioi aie llu* complex activities ol a college* 
male as he tiies lot a date with an atliaclive coed to a piesligious social 
attaii. Maybe the pieceding examples will indicate to some degiee how 
much ot lite levolves aiound need-cenleied behavioial episodes At least 
these illustrations may imply that need plus goal plus the* element ol 
puiposclul stiiving aie insepai able aspects ol motivated behavioi. 


Motivation and Distant Goal-Objects 

Although in some motivated behavioi the goal-object (such as loud 01 
drink loi the baby) may be neai at hand, it may Ik* l.n lemoved and at 
the end ol a long, cimiitous icnite in some situations. Foi example, getting 
a date with a gill one has nevei dated beioie may be accomplished only 
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alter a great deal of thinking about t lie idea,” cautious inquiry, reheaising 
of the telephone ( omc tsation with hei, and some advance ‘ built in self- 
consolations in case slu expresses hei rcgicts” 

Foi most pei sons, mam goals haw these cliaiac tensties ol distance and 
c n c uitiseness ol appioach about them lor jou, college gi actuation and 
>0111 vocational plans ol the lutuic aic doubtless examples of distant goal- 
objects Man) times the ptisistc.nl and complex piocess ol ttwng to answei 
the cjiustions Who am I ? II h\ am and Who util I hi * an somewhat 
Intuit 01 tented, although the it ate numeious cm lent consultiations Olten 
the paituulai goal ol motiv itc 1 behawoi can be accomplished onlv after 
attaining intei medi lie subsich in goals dong the was tor you, satisfactory 
grades and accomplishments in a sands ol college courses is subsidiary to 
the goal ol college gt uluation ^ out giaduuion hom college is an intci- 
mcdiate goal on the was to becoming i te uhet or other prolcssional person 
Similarly, dating courtship, man l lge and coitus ue intermediate processes 
in the goal object ol parenthood 

MultipIiCiLy and Complexity of Motives 

Dining a discussion ol scientific principles of behawoi in Chapter 1 , the 
point s\as cmphasi/cd tint all behrwor is c uisccl md that the causes of 
behisior arc nrultiplt and complex J his sc icnlific I ic t applies swth special 
lout to motisation Bee uise ol tire uniqueness ol lnchsicluals and the n iturc 
of then perceptud behisioi chile rent people obsciscd doing seemingly 
‘the same thing mis hise s rstls dillercnt needs (and needs within needs) 
that propel them to bell is c the w is this do 

\ on certamls do not need i psschologs course to inloim sou that mouses 
l nely operate one .it a time l malls the m< tisation undeilsing a 
bit of behawoi is mixed and complex, a whole pa tin ol mouses is insti 
gating and guiding s\hit sou do, although one mouse mas be dominant 
Dining the dass oi weeks tint sou stiugglt to gather cl.it i and switt a tcim 
papei oi similar piojccl sou aie ilso molts lied bs needs (sometimes con- 
flicting) for food, ust companionship and mans others, although as the 
deadline lot the turn piper approaches these other need l ccpm c inents 
may be tempoi arils ignored is ac idcnnc pr unities lake osei I hese char- 
acteristics ol the multipiic its , complcxits, and interdependence of mouses 
aie well illustrated in the lollowing statcmeiu 

In truth, there is no limited s of cliiscs which produce the actions 
ol man Man is a pm persist being who responds to challenges swth his 
own counter-tin ust who imagines goals which base to be brought into 
existence, who cieatcs at least in part the seiy problems he snuggles 
to solve I his piocess is like a long conscisation between tire mdisidual 
and Ins milieu Lseis stimulating svoitl, cveiy success and failuie, esery 
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contact and oppoitunity (ntci into the shaping ot th< pattern which 
emerges Sometimes it is a deepening thnst which glows out of real 
sensed Lickings which becomes the dominant theme loi a peiiod of 
man’s hie liien Ins passion becomes an integrating coic aiound which 
his thoughts, ins choices, Ins lemcmbci nigs, his ac lions aie grouped 
But tlieic aie also lives in which a continual conilicL between motives 
keeps moiale at low ebb, and one motive math cancels anothci until 
there is no ccnteicd movement of the individual as a whole 1J 


Interdependence of Motives 

Most behavioral acts serve mail) motives not just one } on mav tiy to 
write a scholarly teim papei not mil) to complete an assignment but also 
to demonstrate youi oigani/ational and willing skills to gam commenda 
tion, to laise )oui grade level (and perhaps that ol vour soronlv 01 Ira 
ternity), and to have a good academic itcoid to show piospective emplo)Cis 
In general, behavioi that brings approval also selves to raise voui sell esteem 
and sense of woith Social contacts ma) be sought as an expression ol 
allection, as a source oi power as a testing giound loi om worth as a 
medium loi the promotion ol out ideas or as i souicc ol relaxation and 
recreation, or perhaps lor all these reasons at one time V Don Jum 01 a 
Je/ebel may be as eager to prove his mascuhnit) or her Umimnitv (01 to 
punish parents, and so on) as he 01 she is to gun sexual sitislaction 

Seemingly, key motives pervade your behavioi Just as one id may ex 
pressman) motives, one motive pattern may find expression thiough many 
kinds of behavior For example, a ecu nil motive to excel 01 to lead will 
normally be manifested m school work m personal corn ids m gioup 
activities, and even in ic creation 

Dillerent needs may arouse the same motive Our vanous motives aie 
closely related to each other in both arousal and expression In lid one 
drive may even be instigated by the depnv.ition ol needs other thin those 
usually assoc rated with it Illustratively, the hunger chive although usually 
aroused by tissue needs for lood, may also be aiouscd by unmet psychologi 
cal needs For example children who leel unloved often have a pathological 
craving for sweets lu a similar mannci, some individuals experience an 
almost continuous sex chive and engage in promiscuous sexual behavioi, 
not piimarily out ot physical need, but rather in an attempt to inc lease 
their feelings ot being worthwhile and attractive to others 01 to compensate 
for thwarted love needs 

Conversely, a real tissue need may tail to lead to Ic clings ot hungci or 
any desire for lood in a peison whose fiancee has just eloped with a best 
friend or who has other stressful and somewhat psychologic.il trau- 
matic experiences Or a hungry person may lose his appetite if critici/ed 
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oi humiliated by a super 101 oi othei significant person in his life. Family 
arguments at mealtime aie notorious destroyers ol appetite Thus, there 
seems to be no one-to one relationship between need and eitlui motive or 
behavior 

Motivation and Conflicting Patterns of Needs 

What happens to human mot nation v\ he n two or moie needs conflict or 
when one tan be fulfilled only at the expense ol another' What happens 
when you have .in important assignment due tomonow and you have an 
opportunity lor an exciting, enhancing social activity tins evening? What 
takes pi, ice within the clvnamits ol motivation when a man can obtain food 
foi himself and his family onlv bv stealing it, or a promotion only by 
giving up Ins evenings and week ends with lus wile and children*' What 
happens when you find youiself in a vanety of choice situations with basic 
needs and/ oi human physiological, social, oi cultural roles conflicting? 
Among our various strivings, do some have pic dominance oi prcpotence 
over others? if so, which ones are they? II a young married couple on a 
honeymoon lound themselves lost in a clc sc 1 1 oi mountain aica without 
iood or water lor a week or more, would they he interested in oveitly ex- 
piessing then love lor each othei through coitus, oi would coping bchavioi 
to fulfill liungci and ilurst needs take precedence' 

Maslow H suggests that basic nec Is .mange themselves in a hierarchy 
iioni the most basic biological needs to the need foi self-enhancement and 
self fulfillment, which lepiesent the luglici development ot the personality. 
With some slight modifications, to present them briefly since Maslow’s 
needs will be presented in detail later, we may envision the hierarchy as: 
body needs— basic tissue needs such as food, w Uei, sex, safety needs— 
protection horn harm oi injury, needs fot love ah' belonging— for waimth, 
status, acceptance, appioval, mud s foi adequacy , s ecuuty, self esteem, self- 
enhancement , competencies, needs foi self-fulfillment, bioadci unde) stand- 
ing As discussed earlier, these needs may also be grouped as biological 
maintenance needs, psychological maintenance needs, and actualization 
needs. 

Strength of Needs and Deprivation 

The psychological literature reveals some interesting insights into the 
relative strength ol needs with human deprivation Intel estmgly enough, 
one order ol relative stiength seems typical under certain conditions of 
deprivation, and the icveise ordci nuclei conditions ot leasonable giatifi- 
cation. Thus, in extreme deprivation, most (although not all) individuals 
will sacrifice their higher-level needs for esteem and actualization to meet 
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acceptance, belonging, and other psychological maintenance needs, and 
will sacrifice the latter, in turn, for personal salety and survival. Bettel- 
heim 14 and Nardini 15 lcport that in both the Na/i concentration camps 
and in the Japanese prisonet-ol-war camps, lot example, il was a common 
pattern for prisoners subjected to prolonged deprivation and torture to 
lower their moial standards, take loot! horn each other, and in other ways 
surrender the loyalties and values they had held nuclei more noimal con- 
ditions. 

The tremendous loicc ol hunger and other physiological drives becomes 
readily observable even under experimental conditions. Keys 1(5 and his 
associates, in a study of the effects of semistaivation conducted during 
World War II with conscientious objectors, discovered that dramatic per- 
sonality changes occurred. For example, the men became irritable, unso- 
ciable, and increasingly unable to cone enti ate on anything but the thought 
of food. By the end of the twenty-fifth week, food dominated their thoughts, 
conversations, and daydi earns. In fact, they even pinned up pictures of 
chocolate cake rather than of beautiful women. 

The preceding pattern of need duration undci deprivation does not 
always hold, howevei. Every catastrophe has its heroes who sandier then 
own welfaie for the good of otlicis, and eveiv age its appiopiiatc nraityis 
who remain faithful to thcii principles and bcliels despite social ostiausm, 
physical deprivation, toituic, oi certain death. It seems possible that through 
learning, human relationships, bcliels, and values can become moic signifi- 
cant to us than our inherent needs. For many creative people the expression 
ol a special talent has been moie important than the mere technicalities 
involved in routinely meeting needs ol food, rest, oi social acceptance or 
companionship. 

Probably most of us would choose mnw) physical dep) ivahons lather 
than surrender our principles, oi submit to minm disappiocml rather than 
give up cherished, significant goals. In lact, every clay most of us undergo 
delays in our lile, frustrations, and inconveniences latlici than violate 
social conventions to achieve our desires more directly. Thus, we want our 
“creature comforts,*' but we can lor ego them when they would cost us 
approval and self-esteem. Evidently the pei severing quality of lower-order 
needs is a matter ol degree and a highly individual human phenomenon; 
only under extieme deprivation conditions do the* lower needs seem to he 
predominant in directing our behavior. 

Strength of Needs Under Favorable Conditions 

Under favorable conditions, our higher-level needs typically become domi- 
nant. Thus, needs that have been met cease to be active motivators. II we 
have plenty to eat, a warm and comfortable house to live in, and assurance 
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of a substantial income, we aie then lice to be concerned about our rela- 
tionships with other people and our status in the community; we want 
others to accept and to approve of us and are unhappy if they do not. 
1 lien, if there are no severe deprivations to our needs lor status, acceptance, 
and approval to elicit sell-delensive behavior, we may lcel restless and look 
for new woilds to conquer, new competencies to master, and new meanings 
and value in what we do- m shoit, work actively toward sell-actuali/ation. 

People who, despite adequate lesourtes, remain dominated somewhat 
consistently by maintenance stiivings tend to be unhealthy, physically or 
psychologically or both, and seem to be unhappy and unfulfilled— a uniquely 
humanly induced predicament. Peisonality theorists such as Allpoit 17 and 
Goldstein 18 tcgarcl individuals preoccupied with basic tension reduction 
as “clear 1\ pathological psychologically.” As such, maintenance-motivated 
man is more easily manipulated or controlled by authority figures who have 
the powei to offer or to withhold incentives. Also, because he is concerned 
primarily with meeting lower-level needs, he may be more susceptible to 
alcohol or drugs as an easy way to resolve his maintenance problems. As 
it were, he is not a whole man; he is moie vulnerable to outside threats 
because ue responds in segments, rulhei than as a total person. 

Maslow, l:) in comparing “deficiency-motivated’' people with "actualizing” 
ones, discovered that the sell-actuali/ing ones had more efficient perceptions 
of reality and more comfortable relations with it; could tolerate uncertainty 
better; were more spontaneous, creatbe, and accepting of themselevs and 
others; were problem-centered rather than ego-centered; had deeper than 
average relationships with other people, but also valued solitude more; felt 
kinship with and concern for all humanity; and had a philosophical, un- 
hostile sense of humor. 

Patterns of Motivation and the Life Style 

As we have mentioned in pievious chapters, lire developing sell-structure 
of each person contributes to the development of a fairly consistent style 
of life; thus, a continuing pattern of assumptions, ideas, aspirations, goals, 
and attitudes makes his behavioi somewhat predictable. Rarely is behavior 
a simple, one-dimensional reaction to external stimulation. Usually , )Our 
behavior incorporates some degree ot examination, screening, evaluation, 
and selection from among various choice-alternatives. 

Preferential Patterns of Motives 

An additional factor in this consistent and continuing life style is what 
Goldstein 20 calls a piefened pattern of motives, that is, what the person 
is persistently trying to do. Each person develops a unique and continuing 
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pattern of key motives and purposes that helps to make his behavior pre- 
dictable to a degree in widely different settings. This pattern of motivation 
is consistent with his concept of self and his capabilities in relation to the 
demands he sees being made upon him. It may have little relationship to 
the actual degree ol deprivation or gratification ol his basic needs. 

To illustrate influence of prefen ed patterns ol motives upon behavior, 
let us look at some of the actions of individuals in The Diar y of Anne 
Frank, a wartime chronicle of eight people hiding lrom the (Germans for 
two years under conditions of considerable deprivation and constant fear. 
In the book, each person is portrayed as behaving in ways consistent with 
his style of life before the episode began. The ensuing deprivations and 
fears affected the behavior of all ol them, but in vciy difleient ways and 
in different degrees. Anne herself was far Ic^s concerned with (motivated 
by) the hunger and the clanger than with her relationships with other 
people and with her own developing values. Sell-centered and materialistic , 
Mrs. Van Daan behaved consistently in pett\, childish ways. Anne’s lather, 
for whom intellectual values were all-important, kept himself and the 
children busy reading, thinking cieatively, and btoadening then interests 
and knowledge— essentially working on their higher-level needs ol sell- 
actuali/ation. The dentist, a pessimist even helot e going into hiding, lately 
saw anything but irritations and gloom) prospects. 

Consistent Aspiration Level 

A significant part of any person’s life st \ 1c, as related '"to his motivated 
behavior, is his level of aspiration, based paitly upon the group standards 
but even more upon his 'interests and needs and his own evaluation of 
himself and his abilities, lhe psychological literature seems to indicate that 
emotionally healthy people tend to have a fairly accurate evaluation of 
themselves and their world and hence a lairly realistic level ol aspiration. 
Maladjusted people, on the other hand, are typically under pressure to 
defend themselves Ironr threats to their leclings of worth and to enhance 
their feelings ol self-esteem. Studies show that their level ol aspiration 
tends to he unrealistic, either too high or too low, which in turn leads to 
inevitable failure or wasted opportunities, with lint her self-devaluation 
and an ever growing need lor sell-detense. 

Factors Affecting the Formation and Change of Motives 

In considering characteristic's ol motivation, obviously the same motive 
or pattern of motives does not operate clay in and day out at the same 
strength. What, then, makes motives change from day to day and over a 
longer period of time? 
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Shmt-Tnm Changes Out moiiv.ition.il patterns .ue continually chang- 
ing as c u tain needs arc gratified and oiluis arc hit On the physiological 
level this process lollops a lhvthni based upon pei iodic intensification and 
lechution in chive sttength i phenomenon resulting horn metabolic activ- 
ity and eoinmonl) known as c/ime c\c/c 01 jHuoduit} of c/i/ec VVe may 
obsei \ c this pciiodn rhvthm ol phvsrologic al dines in the hungei, tlmsl, 
and sc \ needs, with continued 1 1 ust i <i » 1011 (up to i point) the dine becomes 
intensified With giatifuation its sticngth is dceitased and it (hops in the 
motivational pattern 

On the psychological level a pci iodic ihvthm is less leadilv appaient 
eilhei in the maintenance strivings loi dhction idccjuacy and selfesteem 
or in the ae t uali/ation sliivings foi growth md fulfillment although moods 
may vacillate up and down tin ic count ibh ^et even hue at t lie lnghei 
level, when one need is met its iclatnc hit stiength tends to be reduced, 
and otheis tend to be moved to the foicliont I luis, no matter how well 
satisfied our needs are we tlw ivs seem to di 'over some new point of 
impel he tion 01 diss. tisl ic lion upon whnli to locus oiu motivational en- 
ergies I his phenomenon is olten dramaticalh illustiateel when we achieve 
some lo sought goal in hie seuh is college graduation, marnage, 01 
paienthood which does m lid giatilv eeitiin b isic needs onlv to itali/e 
that instead ol lee ling relaxation md nine i peace with ouiselves we be- 
come awaie ol a whole new set ol needs and motive's 

/ fwg Tom ( Imu ges In addition to these short teim changes, vve also 
develop new motives periodic dlv Some ol these Jongtcim changes seem 
to i c suit liom the ippe u mce ol new developmental leepmements at dif 
leient hlc stages others conic about as r result ol experience and learning 

We have thought ol motives is stiivmgs found paiticulai goals V pei- 
sistcnt pioblem in nrotiv ition his been the in mutation ol changes in 
our mot iv a l ion d pa tie r ns through expel iciuc and \ lining as we go tluough 
hie changes in goals changes in means lor achieving them, changes in our 
mtciesls When the lisheimui lues ol being teased b\ game fish and be 
comes a scuba diving enthusi ist, or a hustialcd goller becomes an obses- 
sion.il “ski bum, has he unlearned his old motive and learned a new 
one? 

Some psvchologisis would sav that he has learned new motivational be 
havior Foi example Wlpoit - 1 with his thcorv ol functional autonomy, 
believes tlrat new motives uc learned through associations with existing 
ones and then eventualh become autonomous thems lvc's, that is, able to 
encrgi/e behavior in the absence of . v, original need \n excellent example 
ol the functional autononrv ol a motive, aecoidnrg to his view, would be the 
motive for working Vlthough this motive began as a soime ol money to 
buy food and othei necessities, often the motivation continues even though 
woik may no longer be necessary oi remunerative Fiom a somewhat sim- 
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llai position Woodworth 22 held that habits altei a turn acquite the power 
ol drives in then own light 

In essence, liom om discussion in this section, we might mtcipict moti- 
\ational patterns with the assiunpiioii that loi the most pait om basic 
need iec|unemc nts remain unchanged, we mcielv change the means by 
which we satisfy them as we discover that new gods, experiences, and 
activities will suit oui purposes .is well or better than old ones I hus the 
“class clown” may abandon his show oil behavior when he is guided into 
moie constitutive and sociallv acceptable ways ol gaining the attention and 
acceptance he seeks Vccoiding to this view a pci son might continue to 
work after it was no longu ncccssaiv Imancidlv or continue to attend 
college giaduate classes altei hiving recomplislud the scholistu lcqtuie 
merits ol his piolession, because these activities hid become lor him a sign i ft 
cant means ol meeting Ins stll esteem and ac luali/at ion needs 

CLARIFICATION OF BASIC MOTIVATIONAL 
TERMS AND CONCEPTS 

Thus far motivation and some of its c Ir uac tc 1 istrcs hive been discussed 
in general Now let us e\ urunc moic specific dl\ the me ining ol some ol 
the teims that have been used In psychologv what cxutlv do we mem 
by the terms mech dtias motnts and objt t Is* lvcry dav we use 
many words that relate in i nontechnical sense to mottv it mu (lor example 
wish, desire, want, purpose uige ispiirlion) Whit spec id c onnot rtions 
clothe lorn words selected heie have that mike the m p u tic ul 11 1 \ me ming 
ltd m discussions of motivation'' 


Definition of Terms 

\lthough they may eldlci m then specific definitions ol teims rnd in 
theoretical approaches psychologists genet ills see matuahon as i tcfeience 
to the regulation within die organism ol need s ltisly ing mil god seeking 
behavior Inasmuch as this description coveis i wide range of activities and 
conditions, we shall need to c\ inline othu associated terms to understand 
motivated behavior with a elegice ol precision 

Need \ definition of need that is lclcv ml to mam discussions ol moti 
vation is “a condition within the individual that eneigi/es and disposes 
him towaid certain kinds of behavior ” \ felt need has both the effect ol 

enugizmg the organism and of disposing it to react in a way indicated by 
a distinguishable goal object Broadly defined, a condition of need m the 
human organism is one in which something is disturbing to (lie satisfaction 
of its physiological and/oi psychological state I he disturbance may be a 
matter of something lacking (food deprivation) or something noxious (pain 
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inflicted by a sharp object, or a barbed remaik jabbing into an adolescent’s 
sell-image). An important characteristic of the condition of disturbance, 
especially in relevance to physical distui bailees, is tension — that is, tension 
in the tissues ol the oiganism that is so great as to preclude a satisfactory 
“state ol affairs.” 

D)ive. When the condition ol disturbance is of organic origin, some 
psychologists seem to prefci the term chive as a distinctive label. Some 
authors use this word particularly when the reference is to conditions of 
hunger, thirst, or sex urges. In this book, physiological or tissue needs as a 
part o i sell-maintenance needs will be used, so that a degree of consistency 
will be maintained in the next several sections as self-maintenance needs 
and self-ac tuali/alion needs are discussed. 

Motive. Motive is probably best used to indicate a need coupled with 
the intention to attain a goal-object that lor the organism “promises” the 
satisfaction of the need. Relevant to this point is the comment of Krccli 
and Crutchfield: - 4 A hunger need is not alone t 1 e motive, nor is food the 
motive; the motive is to seek and eat loot! to relieve the hunger need. A 
motive may have any one ol several kinds ol prompting. The motive may 
be prompted by a physiological laci (hunger) or by some clement of prior 
learning (approval of others of some accomplishment) 01 by a momentary 
set of attention (discovery ol some idea or object giving instant satisfaction). 

Goal-Object. Normally, behavioral scientists use the term goal-object 
to designate that which the organism seeks 01 desires: something that 
“promises” the satisfaction ol a felt need. For example, milk would be such 
a goal-objeci lor a hungry baby, just as friendly responses from another 
child would be the goal-object lor a youngster who is hungry for peer 
acceptance and companionship. Money often becomes an intermediate goal- 
object lor a person who visualizes the' promise ol some desired thing that 
money will buy- the ultimate goal-object. An excellent mark on a test or 
in a college course is a goal-object; it is desirable for the kinds of need fulfill- 
ment it promises to biing to the student as related to short-range and 
long-range goals and aspirations. Beyond the mark of “A” may be the 
prospect of seeing one’s name on the Dean s list or the further possibility 
of gaining the esteem of various highly regarded persons. 

Motivational Significance of the Tom Basic. In much of the discussion 
of motivation, we find the word basic coupled with the term need. Because 
this relationship is significant, an explanation is in order. In joining these 
two terms, psychologists have hoped to force the issue as to what are the 
piime movers in the behavior of orgi. .isms. Lxactly what needs in man are 
so tied into his essential well-being that not to have them satisfied would 
put his welfare in real jeopardy? 

When one answers the question, “Are lood, water, oxygen, and sleep 
basic needs?” then the significance of the term basic as applied to human 
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needs begins to be evident. Then what about answering the question, “Are 
theie any psychological needs that, il unsatisfied, would put an individual’s 
essential weliare in compaiablc jeopardy?” Ceitainly we need not, in lact, 
we must not, considei man’s physical well-being the only kind ol essential 
welfare ol the oiganism. Thus, depiivation ol any kind that threatens the 
growth oi stability ol the physical 01 psyc hological sell is a sciious mattei. 

In this discussion, basic needs will be considei ed arbitrarily to be those 
suggested by Maslmv 2 ' in the hieratchv ol needs, t elated to his theory ol 
motivation, that seem to be essential lot the 1 maintenance and the actualiza- 
tion of self. Dillctent wiiteis have oigani/ed theit discussion ol the kinds 
ol human needs and motives in a \anel\ ol wavs \ convenient and lathei 
widely used cl issiheation lecogm/es the essentially physiological basis of 
some needs and motives, in conti asl to the essentiallv psychological-social 
natuie ol otheis. 1 hese connotations will be implied in the subsequent 
discussions oi basic needs Because the ceniial emphasis in this book is 
upon the eningmg and actualizing self, Maslow’s needs will be descubed 
undei the main c lassifications ol self nianiteinun e needs and self m Inclina- 
tion needs. 


SELF-MAINTENANCE NEEDS 

Although the needs, both maintenance and actualization, do not, as mnei 
souices ol motive powci within a human being, opeiale in a vacuum, the 
scope of this section and the next one will be to descnbe the basic needs 
of man without paiticulai emphasis and lclcic nee to the held iotecs of 
environment in motivation. These lac tots will be discussed latei in Chapter 
6, “The Sociocultuial Sell,” as we exploit* the impoitance ol outside influ 
ences in motivating our behavior to develop and to actualize the sell 

The piimc requisite foi man’s survival is preserving the integrity of 
one’s physical sell; countless activities within the body woik together 
towaid this goal. Endocrine action, breathing, digestion, and circukit ion 
all contribute theii pait, as do ceitain built-in mechanisms loi combating 
disease, ensuring normal blood and body chemist! v, maintaining piopei 
body temperature, and initiating our search lor lood, water, and rest. All of 
these physiological processes are part ol the continuous endeavor ol the 
body to maintain internal conditions within the limits nccessaiy lor physi- 
cal self-survival and health— a significant condition refened to by Cannon 2(1 
as homeostasis. 

Some of these homeostatic mechanisms aie aut >nomous and involve no 
awareness or conscious effort on our part; and, as such, they are primarily 
the concern of medicine rather than psychology. In many cases, however, as 
in the drives for hunger, thirst, and sleep, the homeostatic mechanisms do 
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lead to awai eness and conscious efTor t and come to include complicated 
learned behavior. 

I he concept of homeostatic in c ounce lion with physiological processes 
has a parallel on the psychological lc\el llc*re, again, man strives to main- 
tain his sell-integrity or integration -in this case his leelings of worth and 
adequacy and his ability to think, to led, and to act in organized, coherent 
ways that encourage leelings ol secui its, belonging, appm\al, esteem, love, 
and t elatedness to otheis Damage to the sell strut tine, as in the c.isc of 
severe guilt, anxiety, 01 inadequacy feelings, can disable one’s sell just as 
much as can the disruption ol physiological functioning I he concepts of 
psychosomatic medicine and holistic psyc bother apy lecogni/e the signifi- 
cant inter 1 elations ol these two systems of man-ph\siological and psycho- 
logical. Man puts considerable cfloit into maintaining and strengthening 
his psychological structure, especially his sell-sti tic tuie, which, as w r e have 
seen, seises as his basic anchoiage point \ bus, unconsciously he may 
develop defense mechanisms such as lationah/a ion and projection (dis- 
cussed in Chapter 12 ) to protect himself horn tln'\its to his feelings of per- 
sonal worth and ndequaev 

At Dotii the physiological and psychological levels, maintenance of a 
smoothly functioning sell is possible onlv if ceitain basic need requirements 
aie met. It needs ,it a lowei level have not been met, then self-functioning 
at <i highei level is difficult, if not impossible, until the meeting of the 
lower level requirements bees the sell ar participate in highei -lev el needs. 
What we call self nuuntemimt behavio) is behavior aimed at meeting these 
icquii entente both psvchologu allv and phvsiologicallv This behavior is 
initiated when a deprivation of some kind occuis oi is anticipated, and 
it ceases when the missing requiicment has been supplied. This might be 
callcxl nn d-dcficu my motivation . he use this k.iut ol stiiving dominates 
our behavior onlv when a deficients occuis oi is a . 1 icipated. 

Organisms may, ol course, operate .it difleient levels of efficiency and 
deficiency. Foi example, in a concentration camp oi other rigorous place 
of confinement, wheie the inmates mav leceive physiological abuses and 
few, if any, psychological or social satisfactions, life mav continue at a bare 
subsistence level. Under such circumstances, many physical and psychologi- 
cal requirements aie not being met; vet the individuals may hang on to 
file for months, even yeais. I bus, the u qtiir cments that we shall be dis- 
cussing aie the basic needs foi normal sell-functioning, not for baic sur- 
vival. f I hey aie the basic requisites foi a ceitain quality of self-maintenance, 
though not in even case icquncmeii. » lor hie itself. Otu fust view, then, 
will be to explore some of the generally agreed upon lcquirements-physi- 
ological and psychological basic needs— that must be met for normal 
self-functioning. 
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Physiological or Bodily Needs 

The needs that aie usually taken as the starting point Joi motivation 
theory <ue the physiological dnves or bodily tissue needs Undoubtedly, 
these needs are the most prepotent oi all needs as \ itwcd by Maslow's 
hieiaichy of needs What this means specifically is that in the human being 
who is n issing evei)thmg m hie in an extieme lasluon, it is most likely 
that the majoi motivation would be the physiological needs rather than 
any otheis 1 hus a pel son who is lacking lood, safety, love, and esteem 
would most ptobablv hungei for food more stionglv than lor anything else 
I he human bodv needs manv substances, conditions, and activities, 1 1 om 
vitamins to sexual release and the need* 1 o use our physical equipment 
Some needs, such as our need for lood and water, mav be chaily and Ire 
quently lelt only under conditions of serious deprivation \lthough bodily 
needs can be classified nr vanous wavs, llu following eategorics seem pai 
ticulaily pertinent to an understanding of human behavior * 

1. I isceud needs — needs loi food, water, oxygen sleep elinu 
nation of wastes, and othci substances, conditions, nrd 
activities neeessaiv tor keeping the organism alive 

2. Se\ n< c ds f -needs basic to the pel pctuation of the species 
and important to individual fulfillment 

3- Snisoiy and motm net ds {—needs for using bodily equip 
merit it it is to function properly 

Physiological needs aie noirnally considered unusual lather than typical 
because they aie isolabic and because they aie locah/ablc somatic dl\ This 
is to say, they aie relatively independent oi each other, oi oLhci motivations, 
and of the organism as a whole, and secondly, in many eases it is possible 
to demonstrate a localized, underlying somatic base loi the need This 
phenomenon is true less gc net ally than has been thought (exceptions being 
fatigue, sleepiness, maternal l espouses), but it is still true nr the classic 
instances of hunger, sex, and thirst \ny of the physiological needs and 
the consummatory behavior involved in them save a, channels lor all soils 

•Although safety needs aie included in classifications of bodily needs by sonic wntcts 
this eategoiy will be included in tlu next section is a sc paiate classification in ad 
heience to Maslow s hiuaithy of needs 

f Sex needs will not lie discussed lie i e hut will he cxploicd in c onsideiahh tit tail in 
the next (hapten, I he Emotional and lccling Self and in Chaptu ( ), I lie Psycho 
sexual Self 

} Because one of (he visccial needs spec lhe ally food will he used to lllusti ate Maslow’s 
prepotency of the physiological needs, a discussion of the scnsoiy and motor needs will 
be postponed until the end of this section 
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of needs as well As it v\cie, the person who thinks lu is himgiy may actually 
be seeking moie lot eomloit, 01 dependence, than lor vitamins or pioteins 
Conversely, it is possible to satisfy the hunger nceels m part by othei activi- 
ties, sue li .is dunking water or by smoking eigaicttcs In csscnec, relatively 
isolable as these physiologic d needs are, thev aie not eomplctely so 

In lelation to iVTaslow s theory ol prepotency, if all the needs are un- 
satisfied and the organism is then dominated by the phvsiologieal needs, 
all other needs may become snnplv nonexistent or be pushed into the back- 
grounel 1 hen the whole organism might he c bar aetei i/cel by saving that 
it is lmngiy, lor consciousness i almost complelelv preempteel by hunger 
All capacities are put into the service ol hunger satisfaction, and the organ 
i/ation of these capacities is almost entire Iv determined by the one purpose 
ol satisfying hunger \ow the sensor v rtccptois and efleetois, the intelli- 
gence, mciuoiy, habits all may be defined snnplv as hunga giatilvrng tools 
Human capacities that aie not usclul loi this purpose lie cloimant or are 
pushed into the background To illustrate, the urge to write ercativelv, to 
relate to people haimoniouslv, to cxpicss or receive love the need to main 
tain peronal saletv, the elesne to aeejune material goods are, in the extreme 
ease forgotten or become ol second uv import mcc For the person who is 
extiemelv and dangerously hungrv, no othei inteitsts exist blit food He 
dreams ol food, he remembers food, he thinks about food he emotes only 
about food he pci cents only food, mcl he wants only food The more 
sublie factois that ordinal il\ fuse with the phvsiologieal chives in organ- 
izing even letdmg dunking, or sexu il behavioi (such .is expected social 
roles and lccogni/ed human v dues) mav now be so completely overwhelmed 
as to constitute at this time (but only at t h is time; a pure hunger drive and 
1 elated behavior, with the one uneju ilified goal of lehef 

A pecuh.it dial letenstic ol the human being v\1k *t is dominated by a 
certain need is that the whole philosophy of the lutinc tends also to change 
For our extremely starved man, the ideal woild would be pereeived as 
simply a place whcie there is plenty ol food (l bus talks ol idealistic demo- 
cratic living would fall on deaf eais il the stomachs of people wcie chroni 
tally empty ) He tends to think tint if only he is guaranteed food toi the 
lest ol his hie he would be able to live the good hie and attain happiness, 
lilt itself tends to be defined in terms ol eating \nvthmg else will be 
considered as unimportant by comparison Ircedom, love, loyalty, lespect, 
philosophical values may all be waived aside as frivolities that aie useless 
because thev fail to fill the stomach Such a person m » truly be said to 
live by bicad alone 

Obviously, a good wav to obseuie ‘higher level motivations (utilized 
sometimes in situations of c on ti oiling gioups ol people in pi isons and wai 
prisoner camps) and to get a nanovv view of human capacities and human 
natuie (loi example, some behavior of chilchcn in economically ehsadvan- 
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tagcd areas) is to make the organism extremely and chronically hungry or 
thirsty. Certainly, anyone who attempts to measure all of man's goals and 
desires by his behavior during extreme physiological deprivation will re- 
ceive an atypical and skewed picture of his significant meanings and values. 
Maybe it is quite true that man docs live by bread alone— when there is 
no bread. But what happens to man’s desires and goals when theie n plenty 
of bread and when he may even fill his stomach with cake? 

At once other (and "higher”) needs emerge . and these, rather than physi- 
ological hungers, dominate the oiganism. When these in turn are satisfied, 
again new (and still “higher”) needs emcigc, and so on. This phenomenon 
of motivated behavior is what Maslow means by saying that the basic 
human needs are organized into a hierarchy of relative prepotency. 

One main implication of this behavioral assumption is that gratification 
becomes as important a concept as deprivation in motivational theory, for 
it releases the organism from the domination of a relatively more physio- 
logical need, permitting thereby the emergence ol other more social goals. 
Thus, the physiological needs, along with their partial goals, when chroni- 
cally gratified, cease to exist as active determinants 01 oigani/ers ol be- 
havior. They now exist only in a potential fashion in the sense that they 
may emerge again to dominate the organism if they are thwar ted. Because 
a want that is satisfied is no longer a want, the human being is dominated 
and its behavior organized only by unsatisfied needs. Then if hunger is 
satisfied, it becomes unimportant in the current dynamics ol the pel son. 

So far in this section we have used the lack of food to illustrate the 
visceral needs of the organism functioning in Maslow \s hierarchical need 
theory of motivation, apd we have noted that the sex need will be discussed 
in future chapters; so let us now look quickly at the third classification 
of physiological needs— sensoiy and motor needs. 

These needs, in the light of fairly recent psychological investigations, 
deserve some special comments. We have long been aware that failure to 
use muscles leads to their atrophy. Now experiments have indicated that 
integration of thought processes is dependent upon sensory stimulation, or 
“feedback” from the environment (Lilly; 27 Heron, Doane, and Scott 28 ). In 
essence, to prevent disorganization of thought processes, a ceitairr level ol 
sensory stimulation is essential. If incoming stimulation is greatly reduced 
for a period of several hours, a person’s thought processes become disori- 
ented and he begins to have hallucinations. In addition, he becomes prone 
to accept any information that is “fed in,” a tendency that suggests why 
brainwashing can be effective with some people. After a prolonged period 
without sensory stimulation, performance on intelligence and other psycho- 
logical tests is temporarily lowered, and time is necessary to restore normal 
mental functioning. Thus, in your life as a college student, prolonged 
deprivation of sensory stimulation induced by depressant drugs or fatigue 
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could low ei join results on final examinations and other tests ot icsponsi- 
bilities 

The organisms tendency to use its bodily equipment is illustrated by the 
child’s urge to self disc overy, to exploit his environment, to learn to walk, 
to engage in vigorous bodily u mines, and to enjoy sounds and sights, 
including music and coloiiul pictures Mtliough not too much is known 
about mans aesthetic needs, his enjoyment ot music, dancing, and art is 
thought to be closely related to lus scnsoiy motor stiuctuic— alfccted, of 
com sc, by cultmal influences 


Safety Needs 

In Maslow s theory of motivation, if the physiological needs are relatively 
well giatified, then a new set ol needs emerges which lie c itcgoii/es loughly 
as the safety needs \11 that we hue said concerning the physiological 
needs is equally true although in a kssei degiei, of these desnes There- 
fore, the organism may equally a\ e 1 1 be wholly dominated by them Thus, 
they nur serve as the almost exclusive oigam/cis of behavioi, iccruitmg all 
the capacities ol the organism as a salt l\ seeking mechanism, just as we 
spoke ol a completely hunger dominated man in the last section Again 
we mav say ol the lcceptors, the effectors the intellect, and the other eapaei 
tics that they aie piimanlv safety seeking tools \gain, as in our hungry 
man, we find the dominating goal to be a strong detcuiiinant not only of 
his cuncnt woild outlook and philosophy but also ol his future oriented 
views ol life In elfeet, practicallv even thing looks less important than safety 
(even sometimes the phvsiological needs, which, being satisfied, aie now 
underestimated) I bus, a man in this state ol n°ed dneetedness, it it is 
extreme enough and clnome enough may be chaiac ui/cd as living almost 
for safety alone 

Because we tie lntcicstcd in the concept ol motivation devclopmcntally, 
we can peihaps best appro uh an nuclei standing of man’s safety needs 
thiough an examination ot the behavioi ot infants and children, in whom 
these needs are much moie simjdc and obvious One leason foi the clistin 
guishable appeal ance ol the tin eat or dangci leaction in infants is that 
they do not inhibit this ic iction wheieas adults m our society have been 
taught to inhibit it at all costs Lvcn when adults do leel then safety to be 
threatened, we may not be able to discern this because ot learned inhibitions 
and societal expectations Infants, in 'onti ist, will ic\Kt in a total fashion 
duiing threats to then safety— it they aie distuibed oi chopped suddenly, 
staitled by loud noises, a flashing light or other unusual scnsoiy stimula 
lion, by lough handling, by the general loss ot suppoit in the mother s 
arms, or by inadequate suppoit 

In infants we can also obscive a much more duett r taction to bodily 
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illnesses ol multiple kinds Sometimes these illnesses seem to be immediate 
in then thie.it and appeal to make the child leel unsale and quite dificient 
in his usual beha\ioi Foi example, vomiting 01 colic oi othei shaip pains 
may induce the child to look at his woild in an extiemely dillerent way. 
At the moment ol such peiceivetl tin (at, stable things sucldcnlv become 
unstable— the whole woild may become a jdact in winch anything at all 
might happen I hus a child who has had a bad experience with lood, il 
taken ill, may ioi seveial davs develop leais, nightmaies, and a need foi 
piotection and leassuiance nevei observed in him bcloie his illness 

Anothei significant indication ol the child’s need Ioi salely is his picfei- 
ence loi some kind of uiulisiuptcd loutme 01 thvtlmi He seems to want 
his woild to be pi eclic table and ordeilv Injustice, unfairness, 01 incon- 
sistency b\ the patents, as pci reived b> the child, seem lo make him feel 
anxious and uns.de I he child’s altitudinal leaetion mav be not so much 
because ol the injustice, as such, oi anv paiticulai discomfoit involved but 
because the peiceived pauntal behavicn tlncatens to make his woild appeal 
unteliable oi unsale oi impicchc table In child icaiing, voting chilchcn 
seem to develop moie positively undci an appioach lint has at least a 
skeletal outline ol iigidity, in which time is a schedule ol a kind, some 
soit ol loutine, something that can be counted upon not onl\ loi ament 
behavicn but also lai into the inline In c licet, the child needs an oigani/cd 
but flexible woild, lathci than an unoigani/cd oi unstiuctmeel one 

Ceitainly the ccntial lole ol the patents and the lannly climate aie 
indisputable in then lelevance to the safetv needs of chilehen Ouaiielmg, 
physical assault, sepaiation divoiee, oi death within the lainilv mav be 
paituulaily disturbing* to chilehen \lso. such paiental behivioi as out 
bursts of rage oi thuats ol punishment (Incited to the child calling him 
names, speaking haishlv to him, handling him loughlv 01 actual phvsical 
punishment sometimes elicit such total panic and tcnoi in the child that 
wc may assume that moie is involved than the phvsical pain alone \1 
though it is piobable that in some chilehen this tcnoi mav iepi(‘sent also 
a lear ol loss ol paiental love, this icaction mav occui also with completely 
icjectecl chilehen, who seem to chug to the hostile patents 11101c loi she ei 
safety and piotection than because ol hopes loi love 

If the avciage child is conlionted with new, unlamiliai, stiange, oi 
unmanageable stimuli oi situations, the dangei oi tcnoi icaction liccjuently 
will be elicited Foi example, such bchavioi could evolve from getting lost 
oi even being separated horn parents loi a short time, being conlionted 
with new laces, new situations oi new tasks, the sight ol stiange, unlamiliai 
or unc ontiollablc objects, illness oi death \t such times, the child's bantu 
clinging to his parents elemonstiates their lole as protectors— a role quite 
different from that of lood oi love giveis 

Thus, wc may generah/c that the average child in oui society genei ally 
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piclers .1 sale, ouleily, pi edic table, oigam/ed woild th.it he can count on, 
in which unexpected, unmanageable, oi othu dangeious things do not 
happen, and m which he has allpoweilul patents who piotect and shield 
him fi 0111 haim l hide i these conditions, the child would piobably pcncive 
his woild as sale, and theicloie his s.iletv needs would be adeejuately met 
to lice him of concerns so tbit lie could become lmoUcd with highci le\el 
needs 

C^enci all), the healthy, noimal loitunate adult m om cultuic is hugely 
satisfied in his salety needs In a 1 datively peaceful, smooth-i tinning, “good 
society,’ people ouhnaiily hcl sale horn wild animals, cxtiemcs of tern- 
pci at in e, cumin ds, assault mmclei md tyiannv Iheieloie, we no longer 
ha\e anv sifet\ needs as acti\c motiv itois c\cej)t under atypical conditions 
Naim ally, wc could obseivc these needs moie dnectly and distinctly in the 
pctctplual behavioi of ncmotic 01 nc it neuiotic inclmcluals, ot in the 
i conomieallx, socially 01 cultuially dis idv. imaged giotips \mong most 
people, wc can pciceiye the cxpiession of salety meds only in the noimal 
cone tins loi cieatuu eomloit and sccuntv Othciwisc, the need foi safety 
among inatuie (people is seen as m active and dominant mobih/ci of man’s 
icsouucs ciily in cmeigencies ol pc i son d economic, 01 societal discs 

Love Needs 

\ccoiding to \Taslow, ll both the p 1 ysiologic.il and the safety needs aie 
link y\cll gi mlied then the lo\t alleetion and belongingness needs will 
emcigc, the \\holc cycle alieady dcscnbcd lepcating itself with these neeels 
as a neyy centei ol locus Now you would Icel keenly the absence ol fncnds, 
a swee tlieai t, wile, husband 01 clulchm ^ ou would hungci foi affectionate 
ielations y\ith people in genci d nimd\ loi a A cc in youi gioup, you 
would stint with gicat intensity to achieve this gc u 

In om society the thwaitmg ol these love needs is the most commonly 
lound eoie mi cases of maladjustment and moie scvcie psv choj)athology 
We liaye alieady mentioned the necessity ol mitemal love loi the noimal 
physiological and psychological dey elopment ol the mlaiiL Numeious 
studies liaye shown that depi nation ol love dining latei life pcnods also 
tends to block sell lulhllment and h ippiness l cave tiul alleetion, as well as 
then possible c xpi ession in sexuality, aie geneialh viewed with ambivalence 
and custoni.u ily involved in in my lestiic lions md inhibitions In fact, many 
psychologists believe that the thwaitmg ol the need 1 i love is the most 
common basis loi pcisonality piobk is miong childicn, adolescents, and 
adults I he title ol the book 1 on m Fnish states succinctly the choice we 
seem to have psychologically Lviclcntly, human beings both develop bettei 
and Junction moie eflec lively in a wann, allectionate, loving environment 

Oulinarily, oui b.isic love needs eithei as childicn, adolescents, or adults 
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aic met in the pcison.il social, intimate iclations ol mamage and family 
living 01 in a vaiicty ol .utilities m ptcpaiaiion lm mamage Some indi 
victuals, unfoilunatelv, glow up in bonus that depuve them of adequate 
waimth and lose, st) that laic i in ldc they ma\ cx pc lienee gieat difficulty 
in giMiig and in ictus mg lose In some ol these cases, the individuals aie 
oveilv possessive ol the loved ones and aic almost insatiible m then need 
to he assmed that otluis love them Sonic times the) become emotional]) 
“insulated’' and tend to lemain alool, sc If contained and unwilling to allow 
othei people to entti then life with affection Quite often these people 
admit to feelings of loneliness and isolation, ol not bung able to iccl close 
to others 

One point that should be stiessed lieu is that love and sex aie not 
s) non) moils, as some people percent them Sex as such, max be studied as 
a piueiv phvsiologK.il need, and will lie discussed in this context in icler- 
ence to sexual matiuitv m C haptei ( ), 1 he I\)< hosexual Sell ’ Oidinanly, 

sexual behavioi is mullieleteimined which is to s n dele mimed not onlv 
by sexual needs but b\ othei needs, cliul among winch au the love and allec 
tion needs 1 bus, we aie not using tlu teim lor t to mean sex, as some people 
confuse them, blit lathet as including all waim, accepting human iclation- 
slups Natuiallv, ol comse love cnteis into t lie motiv moil tow ud miting, 
but the ps) chologu.il letjuiiement loi love lias a much biotdu langc as 
we shall sex m the next chaptei when we explou Us multidime nsional 
nature in conneetion with “Ihc (motional and 1 eeling Sell 

We should note seveial significant aspects of the love needs, howevu, 
before leaving out uuient discussion A\ e should not ovcilook the tact that 
the love needs involve both tecciving and giving love Oltcn the need foi 
love is thought of simply as a need to be Iota d , but om need to lout is lully 
as gieat We need to tax about f)t ople and things outside ouiselves and to 
make personal afkctional commiimeiils to them, il we ate to function and 
to develop piopcilv as a sell in the pioccss of becoming and actuali/ing 


The Esteem Needs 

Although we shall discuss loin teejununents ol man s geneial esteem 
needs separately, these psychological needs aie not isolated entities, but 
lather are inseparable and complete!) intei l elated aspects ol each othei. 
Because psychogenic pi oc esses aie so heavily mi used with learning, we shall 
not be concerned as to whethci these psychological needs aie learned or 
unlearned, conscious oi unconscious, ad infinitum, but that they play a 
significant part in human nmtiv.il ion and that dcpi nation leads to dis- 
turbances in the mtcgi.it ion ol ovci all sell lime honing 

Need for an Integrated Personal luimc of lltfnence Developing a 
meaningful pictuie of our woild and our unique place in it is a pioloundly 
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Iclt psydioloRic.il need In essence, nnn cannot behave effectively until he 
builds up a (airly stable and somewhat consistent flame o( reference con- 
cerning himself and his woild, which enables him to examine and to evalu- 
ate new situations and to anticipate the died ol his actions theiein 1 o be 
ically effective, the lefeicnt IrauKwoik should be accuiatc 1 , but accuiate 01 
inaccuiate, man develops a liamc o( pcisonal icleience because ol a basic 
need to do so Human beings do not like ambiguity, lack of structuring, 
chaos, disoi gani/ation 01 events, people, and things bevond tlicn undei- 
standing and somewhat pudictiu e ompu heriMon, wlmh place them in sit- 
uations ol undesuablc tin cat 01 sticss 

Oui pciccptual pioctsses lumhon in such a manner to help us maintain 
the consistent v and siahililv ol oui woild When conn ache tions occui, we 
tiy to ignore them, howcvei, il wc ( mnot avoid lecogm/ing these discrepan- 
cies, we aie uncomloi table until wc can lcconcilc them somehow Fes- 
tinger J,) h.is indicated that a conn aclic lion is a motivating condition in the 
same wav that hungu is a motivating Iohl In bmh cases, activity is initi- 
aled tow ucl i educing or eliminating the pioblcm uid success is experienced 
as satishuig \s vou can imagine contiadic toiv pictures ol our woild would 
tend to thiow us into hopeless confusion as to how to behave 

I lus striving lovvaid older uid a consistent putuic ol oui woild applies 
also to om assumption, diout ouiselvts uid accounts loi mam of our sclf- 
protectnc devices such as loigcttmg lalionali/nig, and lack ol stlf-under- 
st mdmg In the intti est ol st II mainte n me c wc have a great need to believe 
we aie bclnv ing rationallv, .is 1 lomm note s 

llowcvci unreasonable oi linmui d an action may be. man has an 
insuperable mge to lationali/e it th it is. to piove to himself and to 
oiluis that his action is dcUinuncd bv icason ' minon sense, or at least 
conventional moiahtv He Ins little dilfieultv m * ling {nationally, but 
it is almost impossible loi him not to give his action the appcaiance of 
reasonable motivation 

In clfeet, to face the possibilitv that om own behavioi mav be nrational oi 
disoigam/ccl would inter lere with psvehologieal self maintenance and dis- 
able us seriously, lor we then could not depend upon ouiselvcs noi trust 
ourselves in oui woild 1 bus to meet this paituulai esteem need, an mte- 
gialed liamc ol releiencc is neccssaiv ! o view ouiselvcs and om world 
consistently and compatibly 

Needs jo) Ad( (jinny and Sum it 1 ) In maintain <i ic sonable clegiee of 
sell consistency .uid uilcgiation eveivone needs to leel basically capable of 
dealing with his pioblems When om adjustive lcsouices seun niaclecjuate 
to cope with .i situation, we tend to become* confused and disoi gani/ed, 
we are upset by the appiehension ol disasiei that we feel helpless to aveit. 
Fins pattern of behavioi is piobably most dramatically maniiested in the 
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disorganization of panic lead ions, but a kit inadequacv m any situation 
can inteileie significantly with integrated effective hchavioi and the on 
going maintenance of sell 

As implied in the last section, feelings of adequacy ait most dependent 
upon the development of a ic liable liame of self lelcientc and of essential 
skills foi dealing with specific tvpcs ol pioblems In the main oui tendencies 
to test ieality, to le am, to mastci and to impiovc out life situations all 
seem to be 1 elated closely to oui stimngs tow n cl let lings of adequacy 
When we obseive the noimal infant, he is contmualh exploiing the possi 
bill ties, extensions, and limitations of his phvsic d and social phenomenal 
field (envnonment) Bv such testing of ualit>, lit acquius the piactical 
knowledge and skills that he needs to become mcieasingh moic independ- 
ent and adequate 

Thus, senility is, in a sense, the assmance ol peisond aclc cjiiacy in the 
futuie Because we leali/e tli it lailuic to fulfill oui needs is acutely unpleas 
ant, we try to maintain conditions in oui life that tnsuie Inline as well as 
piesent giatification 1 he achi\ement ol a sense ol sicmitv dining tally 
infancy is veiy nnpoitant foi a child s devc lopmt lit bet mse without a 
basic trust in people and Ins gcneial envnonment he c mnot hive coinage 
to exploie Ins woi Id and learn to meet its challenges mil h 1/ nils Oui laid 
effoit to achieve se cut 1 tv is leflectecl 111 oui piclcicnce lot jobs with the 
“fringe’ benefits of leiiine, lu ilth, hie, and disibihtv insui mcc md it tut 
ment plans 

The moie adequate wc feel, naturally, the less aw ueness we have ol oui 
need for security and adequacy C (inversely, the molt inadequate 01 inset me 
we ieel, the stiongei oui lei t need to be mote adequate .md secure Tor 
example, one study n lcv’calcd that people who identified ihunselvcs with 
the “working elass’ expressed a desne I01 secutily as then m ijoi value m 
life, possibly beeausc tliev had txpeiienced economic fluctuations B\ con 
trast, the subjects who identified themselves with the middle class,’ who 
in most cases probably had a moic secuic economic position, typically 
considered a desne lor sell expression 01 at tuah/ation as being mote impol 
tant for them 

1 he 1 dative importance ol senility may be affected also by learning, to 
a marked degiec I hiough learning, people may come to value the explora- 
tion of unfanuliai roads as a means of sell enhancement, leaving the sec 111 it y 
of the known to look foi tiehei experiences in new, bettei ways ol behaving 
and living But evidently this can happen only when a pci son has devel- 
oped underlying feelings ol adequacy and security so that he can tolerate 
change and uncertainty without undue panic and fear 

Nerds of Brlonqint* and jlppioual l he ps)( holo^u al self has little 
patience with social ujection Let us first view the glowing inlant who is 
completely dependent lor his existence upon the approval and assistance of 
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otheis He soon Icains that socially approved behavior is icwaided, whereas 
socially disapproved bchavioi is punished \s the child glows older, he per- 
ceives that being appiovcd and accepted in the social gioup becomes in 
cieasingly linpoitanl loi on 1 v through human relationships in gioup 
pai tic ipation can he uounaJb meet Ins needs lor a meaningful personal 
bame ol icleicnce, sccutitv lost, and sell esteem 1 hus, he stmts to become 
and to lemain an accepted and approved member ol his social sunounelings 
As Sherd and C antril summau/e this need 

L\ety individual slmes to pi tec or to anc hoi lnmsell as an acceptable 
member in Ins social milieu oi in some socid setting I his is true 

loi am individual in am cultuic, whethci highly competitive oi highly 
cooperative, whet he i primitive or advanced I lure is an unmistakable 
striving on the part ol the individual to bdong to his gioup oi to some 
aspired gioup u 

Indeed, mans need loi social belonging and , ippiov.il was rctogni/ed in 
psychological literature many veais ago b\ William James 

No more fiendish punishment could he devised than that one 
should be turned loose in socic t\ md lemain absolute lv unnoticed by 
all membeis thcicof 11 no one turned around when we cnteied, answered 
when we spoke, oi minded what we did, but d even peison we met "cut 
us dead,” and acted as li we weie non existing things, a kind of lage and 
impotent despan would cie long well up in us horn which the ciuelest 
bodily tortures would be a icliet ** 

Raie indeed is the “psvchologuallv insulated person who can long main 
tain his moi.de in complete isolation from otliei people oi in the face of 
continual disapproval horn all others Most of us strive to achieve an 
appiovcd position in the group and aie somewhat consistently alert loi wavs 
to belter our social position oi st itus 

Abcc/s of S (Ijfstum and Uoith Yen eloselv ltlited to our needs loi 
Icelings ol adccpi.uv and social appiov il is oui psvchological need to Icel- 
and to have otheis feel— that we possess whatcvei traits we and thev have 
learned to regard as valuable \s mentioned in previous (haptcis discussing 
the nature of man and the sell the concepts of digmtv. woitlr and lespeet 
are an essential coic in viewing human beings from a humanistic plu nom 
enological approach to undemanding bchavioi I hus as we lcain our 
society’s values and standards concerning education, phvsical appearance, 
economic status, social bchavioi, and light and vviong, wc applv these 
standards in evaluating ourselves through “rellected appi.nsals Hence, we 
try to measure up, so that wc can appiov e of ourselves, respect ourselves, 
have laith in oui selves, and led woitlry Jf we see ouiselves as falling shoit 
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m tliese self appraisals, we tend 10 let 1 woith less, giultv, anxious, and tnsc- 
cuie— behav loial conditions that tend to be sell distmcti\c lathei than self 
maintaining 

Selfesteem which his its c uly giounding in the mastciy of successive 
developmental tasks and in successful pioblcm solving and coping behavioi, 
teceives continual psychological nouiishment iiom a Icelmg of compete ney 
in aieas tint gam us soci il ippiov d I luis becoming m ithlcle 01 a campus 
leader, 01 earning an academic distinction, 01 simplv ieeling we ait pel 
forming well in oui many peisond soc 1 d 01 \oc ihoinl ioles eontiibutcs 
to our selfesteem Saint 1 bom is \qum is liny ht\c been implving the 
essence of mans selfesteem when he sud I hi t c things uc necessaiy for 
the salvation oi man to know whit he ought to believe to know whit he 
ought to desue, and to know what he ought to do 

lacking a sense of peisond woith we tend to become ncgitivc in oui 
genual appioach to living to ciitic i/c md to belittle oui selves to be dis 
couraged and apathetic and to find little me mmg ot challenge m life 
Because we tend to see the woild and the people m it with icluc ncc to out 
peiceptions, this projected attitude ol sell dcpicci ition would likely lead 
to viewing otheis with much less I nth dignity icspect md woith tlnn 
we would if these needs weu fulfilled idequ itely Such being the c isc we 
would have chfficultv pioceedmg to the next otdu ol tieeds me luck d in 
the process of self actualization, bcciuse the fulfillment of these esteem 
needs depends considuably upon a mum d cycle of souil ippiov il which 
tends to be lecipiocal in its nituic 


SELF-ACTUALIZATION NEEDS 

As mentioned at the beginning of this chaptei motiv ition theoiy m 
psychology has long been dominated by the concept ol maintenince stuv 
ings in which man s pumaiy motivation stems liom meeting whilevei need 
deficiency arises and thus letuining to a state ol equdibuum and ulativc 
passivity However, needs related to physic il and psychological health and 
survival are only a pan ol our motivational stiuctuu I hese needs c mnot 
explain the strivings of the explorer the mountain climbci, the scientist, 
the inventoi, the writei, the aitist, the Schwcitzu or the 1 om Dooley oi 
any peison who tlnows himsell into his work and life with ticmendous 
zest and enthusiasm What a man can be, he must be 

Such behavior is an cxpiession of actualization sttivings lssentially, 
actualization is the need to become what you tan become— physical, intel 
lectual, emotional, and spiritual giowtli tow aid the fulfillment of your 
unique capacities and potentialities as a human being Wheieas mainte- 
nance strivings help a person to keep the status quo of the physical and 
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psychological self, actualization stuvings tend to mipiove tin self stmctiue 
m its phenomenal fn Id by unking it nioic attiactivc, moic capable, more 
useful, moic acceptable, oi otliciv\isc ol gieitei i cd 1 oi ipparent woith 
both kinds of sell stuvings aie < haiactc iistic of hum m beings in leasonably 
lav oi able cmnoninents 

Onl) as out maintenance needs tie met uc w c then fiee to move on to 
moie iev\ aiding and meaningful activities the moic adequately oui main 
tenant e needs aic being met, the moie capiblc wc aic ol expeiicnnng 
direction from within ouisches tow aid actuali/ating giowth and fulfill- 
ment When the life situation is so uni ivoiablc that a poison’s pumary 
energies must be devoted to meeting Ins basic phvsiological needs, he is 
likely to (\penence let lings of liusli it ion, dissatisfaction, and meaningless- 
ness in his life Foi deep peisonal satisfac (ion we need to leel that we are 
‘going somewhere that has mcanuig loi us linpioving ouiselves oi oui 
situations 

Naturalh deep giowth in tins sense is not without some conflicts and 
psychological pain,' but it is rcwaulmg and stimulating in ways that 
meeting out muntenance needs is not Oui human nature seems to be such 
that we aetuallv function moie smoothh and Inppily when we are active, 
questing challenged excited and stimulated We gain a gicat sense of 
satisfaction as we work to expincl our intei ests and out knowledge, 
when we nanow oui mteiests and cease to glow— to become— wc Iccl dis- 
satisfied 1 bus, we ut boitd with a vegetative existence that ofleis no 
challenge and theielore find it chflicult to like and to lespect ouiselves 

tiom many souicts comes evidence ol man s desne to develop and to use 
his talents, to bioaden his intciests and aflihations, to seek and lo know, 
even though the acquisition of knowledge mav involve uduous woik, haul- 
ship, oi pain If his maintenance needs aic met, lie cks not desnelcssness 
and meaninglessness, but stimulition and action, tK feeling ol cfloit to 
‘ stic tch himself itself is sitislving In 1 ict, tlu achievement of a goal, in- 
stead of bunging contentment often initiates felt needs loi new dtsnes and 
accomplishments in the onwaid stiuggle towanl luHillment 

Picviously, wc have described the needs foi pel soml meaning and oigan 
l/ation, the needs foi adequus, scciuitv, belonging, appioval, esteem, and 
worth, and the needs foi love and l elatedness as maintenance needs because 
they must be met loi normal integration mil healths lime turning Ihcse 
■IK, in a sense, also actualization needs in that much of oui actualization 
occuis as we bioaden the scope ol out knowledge and mdeistanding of 
ouiselves and oui woilcl and expand oui u*l itedness to other people A1 
though any catcgoi ization ol the highest level needs is somewh.it aibitiaiy, 
we shall identity five closely ulatcd needs that chaiaitaize actualization 
strivings 1 hese will be desit ilrul as (1) stnving foi gicatei value in ones 
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experiences, (2) striving for sell-enhancement, (3) striving to develop one's 
capacities, (l) stri\ing to become a “real person,” and (5) striving to create 
rich associations with one’s world. 

Discnvn mg Inn rased Satisfactions m Oui b\j)n irncrs. An outstanding 
characteristic of man, as noted by Uantril, :u is his capacity to see value in 
his experiences and his tendency to expect a certain level ol satislaction 
liom everything he does. W hen dining out, we expect the lood and the 
service to meet certain standards ol quality. When we choose a trip or a 
vacation location, we expect variety, change, and excitement in our lives. 
When we attend a movie or a stage play, we expect it to meet c ei tain 
standards ol plot, character portrayal, and photography or staging. When 
we begin a career, we have our expectations relevant to earnings, responsi- 
bilities, usefulness, and job satisfaction. The criteria that we use in assessing 
these and other experiences as "worthwhile” or “disappointing” are based 
upon the satisfactions we have received from oui experiences in the past. 
We also use these standards in deciding which new experiences to choose 
and which to avoid. II we think an experience will not make a sufficient 
return in value received on our investment of time and pai tic ipalion, we 
tend to avoid these possibilities lor involvement. 

As human beings, v\e are never satisfied lor long, but seem to suffer fiom 
what literal y writers call “divine discontent.” I bus, what was per I ec t ly 
satisfying yesterday seems a little “stale” today; we are constantly trying to 
improve the C|iialily ol our experiences. We wait in line to see an “Oscar 
wanning” movie or a highly acclaimed play and leel cheated if it is not 
above the usual standard. To compete for our attention and money, house- 
hold appliances and automobiles must have new and better features each 
year. Unless we have an opportunity to grow in our jobs, we become dissatis- 
fied. Hence the increased satislaction that we discover from any new experi- 
ence becomes a part of oui new standard lor judging the value ol subsequent 
experiences. 

As our personal standards become higher and higher, increments of satis- 
factions may become increasingly more clillicult to achieve and may involve 
much struggle and sacrifice. I hus, this type of actualization need may 
become extiemely demanding upon the time, energy, and life style of the 
person involved. Seemingly, one of our most persistent urges is to build, 
to improve, to go beyond previous achievements and understandings— to 
reach just a little higher and latther than we did yesterday. 

Striving to Enhance Self-wmth. II our low er -level needs are met cjuite 
adeejuately, we are free to spend some ol our time, eneigy money, and 
productive capacities on enhancing our sell-worth. Although the concept 
of self-enhancement is actually so broad as to be almost a substitute for the 
term actualization , we shall limit its meaning here to an enhancement of 
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the pet teivcd sell. Of course, the ( oi ms that enhancement take are heavily 
influenced by sociocultural standards: the various bodily decorations and 
distortions that enhance feelings of woith among people of other cultures 
would have little meaning for us. 

At a relatively simple level, this striving toward sell-enhancement can 
be observed in the use of cosmetics and other beauty aids, the wearing of 
stylish clothes, the joining of private clubs, living in exclusive neighbor- 
hoods, and the driving of prestigious cars. This t)pe of behavior is common 
to people all over the world although, ot course, it will naturally evolve 
in form from the sociocultural values of the lespectivc societies. The striving 
toward self-enhancement is also seen in our attempt to improve our per- 
formance to make a better showing among people and in our own eyes. 
Our willingness to learn many and varied social skills and to develop 
numetous physical and personal skills are attempts at enhancing our self- 
worth. 

Naturally many of these attempts at sell-enhancement result in real self- 
improvement, but because of the importance wc attach to improving our 
worth in ^hrr people’s eves, the means we choose may improve our attrac- 
tiveness to other people without actually changing our “inner self,” improv- 
ing our capabilities, ot realizing some of our potentials. Some psychologists 
have suggested that the source of much ol modern man’s anxiety is pre- 
cisely this ptoblem: in try ing to develop personal traits, behavior, and 
social appearance that will please other people, we often deceive ourselves, 
have leelings of being “other-directed," and initiate internal conflicts that 
tend to interfere with the development and actualization of self. 

As Fiomm 8r> suggests, we tend to develop a “marketing” orientation, in 
whic li the worth ol behavior is gauged by its market value, instead of a 
“productive" orientation, in which the individuars genuine capacities for 
creative functioning are highlv pri/ed. Thus, we arc alt aid to be ourselves 
and to glow in the directions our inner naliuc dicMtes. When self-enhance- 
ment strivings are limited to external stimulation, they do not carry us very 
far toward actualization. 1 o enhance self-woith in the best sense of actu- 
alization, one needs to be guided b\ the dictates ot the self’s real goals, 
aspirations, and commitments that are a significant integrated entity in 
the tealization ol one's potentials; that is, one needs the personal freedom 
to become a unique and special individual without undue social “smother- 
ing” and “other-dircctcdncss." 

Developing n)ui Using Potential C haritirs. Our physical growth, in 
which, without conscious effort, oui bodies move toward the fulfillment of 
the inlici cut, genetic pattern, is piobably the most obvious and potent 
illustration ol striving to fulfill our potentials. As an acorn grows into an 
oak tree, a fertilized human ovum becomes an adult human being, lhe 
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developmental changes jic .1 continuing progression town id jhe fulfillment 
of original potentialities Mom «i «ui psychologic .il pot cnti.ilitKs receive 
no such automatic lulhllineiit Vet intellci tually. emotionally, socially, and 
spiiilually. as well as physically, theic is an uige to grow, to improve, to 
become mote capable. Developing out potentials I01 physical, intc lie c tual, 
emotional, and social competencies is so impoitant and necessaiv I01 sell- 
development that main ol the following chaj)teis will be devoted to discus- 
sions ot the complex pi oc esses involved (continuing glow th -the uige to 
become— not onlv met eases om abiiitv to m.istei the j)ioblems ol living but 
also nffeis much pcisonal satislaction ol its own. 

One ol the «hiel wavs in which the uige to become is tv idem is in the 
common attempt to make bettei sense ol out vvoild Me 1 1 v to find out 
"whoweaie," "win we aie," .tnd "who we will be’ in illation loom woilcl 
We listen and lead to discovei what is going on, what has gone on, and 
what otheis have thought about it Me tty to lm tease 0111 knowledge and 
to bioaden out viewpoints, sometimes just lot the sake ol knowing, but 
sometimes to me tease 0111 capacities to cope with life's pioblems Me tty 
to expand 0111 basic assumptions and geneiali/ations about what is tiue, 
what is impoitant, what is valuable, and what is possible \Iso, we leel the 
need to impiove out undei standing bv ledefining and lcoigam/mg the 
ideas and assumptions we ah each possess, looking loi new it lalionships, and 
tiying to achieve a bettei integiation ot conti adit tot v elements 

Another significant wav in which we fulfill 0111 potentialities is thiough 
building new competencies and improving old ones, developing whatever 
capacities we have into gieatei actual abilities, and using these competencies 
foi cieative sell-expression. 11 we have special talents for cieatmty in music, 
ait, vviiting, 01 human relationships, we mav U el (]iiite liustiated il pie- 
ventecl Iroin developing them and expressing 0111 selves thiough them. Hen 
with more modest capacities we leel lire need to develop and to use what 
proficiencies wc can and to impiove out pic sent level ol skills* In fact we 
may peisist in wot king in a special aiea ol competent \ and in iciest, even 
when the skill is not especially pn/cd in 0111 social gioup. I hus the uige to 
become- developing and using one’s potentials is a significant stuving ol 
the sell towaid ac tuali/ation. 

Becoming an Auth( ntK Prison. Within the sell-sti iv mg loi ac tuali/ation 
and closely allied with the need to develop one’s potentials, but not cpiite 
the same thing, is the tremendous uige to become a special and authentic 
pei son -to find and be one’s "ical self.” Phenomenological and cxistential- 
istic psychologists place a high piioiily upon the need loi an individual to 
develop integiation, hccdom, and congruence in reference to discovering 
a "real, authentic sell," known to him, and accepted by him. Rogers, from 
his clinical experiences, describes this search in this manner: 
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As I follow the cxpei ic»< c ol man) clients in the therapeutic relation- 
ship which we endeavor to create lot them, it scents to me that each one 
has the same problem. Relow the lc\el ol the problem situation about 
which the 1 individual is complaining behind the trouble with studies, or 
wile, 01 employer, or with his own uncontrollable or bi/anc behavior, 
01 with his frightening feelings Ins one central search. It seems to me that 
at botlom each prison is asking: \\ no am 1 > rv/ //^ " How can 1 get in 
touch with this real sell, undeihing all m\ sin lace behavior? How can 
I become 1 mvselH ... it appears that the goal the individual most 
wishes to achieve*, the end which lie* knowing]^ oi unknowingly pursues, 
is to become himself’ 

Mote than a centui) ago, Kierkegaard descnbed this seaich for sell. In his 
writings, he emphasi/ed that the most common dcspaii is in being unwilling 
to be oneself, but that the deepest lor m ol despair is choosing to lie other 
than onesell. 

\s described in earlier chaplets, each ol us has an inner nature in pait 
unique!) His and in pan common to the specks When tins essential coie, 
the sc 1 * i h tried expiession the p'wm becomes p!i\ sic allv or mentally 
ill sometimes in obvious wavs Vs Maslow has said: 


I his inner nature is not strong and over power ing and unmistakable 
like the instincts ol animals It is weal and delicate and subtle and easily 
ovcicome b> habit, cultural pressure, and wrong attitudes Rut . . . 
though weak, it never disappears m the noimal person -pci haps not 
even m the stick person 1 veil though denied, it persists underground 
loicver pressing lor ac tunli/nlion 17 

1 litis, as indicated in much ol the huiiianislic-phc.i menological waitings, 
becoming an authentic peison discovering a real, un.vjiie sell and learning 
to understand and to accept tins human being is oneself is a significant 
striving ol the highest level ol personal need. Ibis process of becoming a 
peison seems to be interwoven with a tremendous sttiving lovvaicl whole- 
ness and c ongi uence, toward mnei consisteiuv and resolution of conflict- 
ing and waning inner tendencies, and low aid integration and sell-direc- 
tion. 

(Acatmg Huh A\\o( uitions u'lth Otic's II oild. tven though motivation 
has been viewed piimarih as self-sir iv ings in this chaptei, one ol the ways 
we seek to actuali/c ourselves is th* nigh the* signilic t' t associations we 
create in out world, especiallv with othei people. As has been mentioned 
earliei, people and the perceptual experiences with them aic the leal essence 
ol self growth. We have a deep capacitv ol caring lor othei s loi protecting, 
encouraging, and shaiing om know ledge, and loi helping them glow and 
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to find meaning and satisfaction in then lives If we do not use this rapacity 
we feel incomplete and unsatisfied Because this capacity loi caimg is a 
uniquely human charactenstic, the peison who does not develop and use it 
must fall short of actualizing himself as a human being Paradoxically, 
caimg deeply tor something and someone outside oneself is a most giatifymg 
and self-fulfilling human expenentc 

Thus, many ol the experiences we value most highly aie those that have 
been shaicd with otheis close to us— family jokes anecdotes, and tiachtions 
aie special ticasuies m 0111 lives Tluoughout out lives wc build ‘lilemaiks” 
of this kind, which cnnch oui lives and add then special meaning and 
value by inc leasing out sense 01 iclitcdness to the wot Id aiound us We 
cherish memoius linked to events shaicd with ii tends 01 places where wc 
once found happiness and satisfactions The human bond we feel tovvaid 
otheis with whom we have shaicd a cnsis a jov, ot another significant 
event is an emiching txpenenee that broadens oui base ol sell stiuetiue 
In (outlast, sell ccntcicdncss oi ligul conecin with self leads to i icstric 
tion ot eneigv and an impov ei ishmeni in the meaning ol one s life, which, 
in turn, may inteiteie with ac tuali/ation \sch lllusti ites the need for 
building significant associations in ones woilel b\ saving 

The ego [self] is not dedicated solelv to its own enh mcement ft needs 
and wants to be concerned with its surroundings to bind itself to others, 
and to work with them 1 he ego needs to have mtcicsts wider th in itself, 
not to be always watching its feelings md looking out lor its interests 
When the possibilities of entciing into appropriate lclmons with 
otheis are haired, the ego turns its potentialities lot cue upon itself 
Avarice, greed, ruthless ambition olten aie the answer the ego gives when 
it fails to find in the surroundings the oppottunitv loi its outgoing 
needs 18 

Building deep and satisfying love relationships with othei human beings 
is one of the most significant means of establishing nch linkages with the 
world We arc not implying the deficiency motivated love ol the affection 
starved child, which tends to be possessive, jealous, and insatiable, but a 
mature, outgoing lovc j , involving the acceptance of and faith in otheis as 
they are and a responsible concern for then needs Such a geneiali/cel love, 
including the elements of care, responsibility, empathy, sacrifice, and faith, 
is not limited to a striving loi self gratification, but is dnectcd towaid the 
fulfillment and happiness ol the loved one This type of human iclation 
ship implies no loss of one’s personal identity, but instead a Itec and open 
extension of self— the development ol an ability to caic and to take an 
active role in improving one s woilel and the people in it In speaking of 
this dimension of love Fromm states 
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Love is union with somebody 01 something, undei the condition of ? c- 
t a ini no the sefimateness and integuty of one's own self. It is an evpeii- 
encc ol sharing, ol communion, which permits the 1 lull unfolding ot one's 
inner activity. ... 

Love is one aspect ol whit 1 ha\c called the pioductive orientation: 
the active and ci native telateclness ol man to his lellow r man, to himself, 
and to natuie.™ 

Religions that accept the lelatedness ol man to his fellow 7 man as an 
cssenti.il coie ol tlieii theology would view such an outgoing love as the 
basic motivating loice that should undeilie all of oui behaviot. Biotheily 
love is sticssed-the need to love otlieis as we do out selves. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne captmed this idea succinct!) in saving: “We have committed 
the Golden Rule to memoi). Now le t us commit it to liie.” In this dimen- 
sion, love is lai mote than a line donate involvement and warm human 
iclationships with paiticul.u people; it becomes a basic personal onentation 
of concern lot otheis and foi one's wot Id Vs siwh, this aspect of love otters 
the actualizing essence ol a pet son's building nth and meaningful linkages 
within Ins woi Id. 


MOTIVATION AS SELF-STRIVINGS: 
A SUMMARY OF IMPLICATIONS 

In this chaptci we have piesentecl motivation as human behavior l elated 
to the piepotencv ol a hieiatchv ol needs, described undei the two genet al 
categones of shiv mgs loi sell-maintenance and lot sell-ac tuali/ation. This 
developmental appioach to motivation iecogni/es i gtovvth impetus, which 
involves dvnamic human seeking, not metelv a b havioial act of tension 
1 eduction. Growth motivation, which considets the integiated wholeness 
of the otganisin, is viewed as positive stiiving toward sell-ac tuali/ation. In 
this view, physiological chives aie tejected as being the centct of all human 
motivation, wheteas the ultimate 1 oi basic goal ot an individual is sttessed. 

Needs, then, ate not heated in isolation but as an integtal pail ot human 
behaviot. In this appioach an endless listing ot ch»*es is not conducive to 
an undei standing ol human motivation and development, but, instead, the 
locus is upon basic needs as i elated to goals \lthough, aibitiatily, descrip- 
tions ol basic needs have been pic sen ted essentially as ;oal-oiiented innci 
sttivings of the sell, the absence of h * es within the individuals phenome- 
nal held is not implied. The dynamic lotccs involved in a pet son’s field, 
situation, and cultuie as they inlet mingle with sell -strivings and become 
motivational determinants, will be discussed many times in futuie chap- 
ters. 
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Motivation and Developmental Behavior 

In considering the concept ol motivation, it is appaient that human 
needs, goals, and pm poses establish themselves in a hiciaichy as Maslow 
has desc jibed in his motivational theory. \\ r e can nuclei stand these needs 
and pm poses best within the Iramewoik ol the child’s learning situation 
and his total developmental sense, involving a considei ation ol both his 
personal “inner world” and his outer world. Iluis, motivation is best in 
the framework ol the lile style and sell-concept in which the internal con- 
sistency ol behiviot is exposed. 

The life experiences ol each child, arising within his physic al-soc ial 
cultural world, determine the motives that evolve in his particular life 
style. 1 1 is behavioi is most directly allec ted by his selection, perception, and 
evaluation ol all the factors in his lile; the resulting perceptual attitudes 
determine the life style. These attitudes ate lust deter minc’d on a trial and- 
ctior basis, but eventually the child learns to use them as guiding principles 
Thus, the strongest motivating lac tors in the child’s hie ate hcqucntlv those 
that have been appealed to most effectively in the past In this process ol 
perceptual learning, the child mav misinterpret his needs and the motives 
of others. He learns to function upon the basis ol his assumptions, however 
faulty; his perceptions ol his needs and wavs of meeting them become realm 
for him. As the child’s anticipations ol need fulfillment arc’ confirmed and 
his view of life becomes more solidified, it becomes that much more difficult 
to change his picture of the world 

The fust phenomenaMielcl setting in the developmental pic tin e is the 
general family atmosphere. In this climate, examples and models are pro- 
vided foi the child regarding social levels, expectancies, and standards that 
relate intimately to his basic needs Although latmly patterns arc influential, 
they are not necessarily deterministic for children, some ol whom reject 
family standards and behave in direct opposition or somewhere within a 
continuum of total acceptance and total rejection ol family values. 1 he 
family constellation has considerable influence on the development ol the 
child's needs and motives. His position within the family is crucial to his 
point of view and the development ol goals and purposes .is related to his 
needs. 1 he general sociocultural milieu is influential in determining the 
child’s patterns ol motivation. The child’s needs and his perceptions of 
them are affected by groups to which he belongs o» would like to belong. 

As we view the developing sell within a social-cult uial environment, we 
must recogni/c that needs aic also affected by the individual's level of 
maturity. Hence, the significance ol early and late maturation cannot be 
ignored in motivational patterns of behavior. I he lac t that purposes and 
goals change and problems disappear will not explain all behavior, but 
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certainly it can be utilized in mulct standing difficult developmental 
stages. 

1 his section has been piesenied to scive as a biief backgiound foi the 
considci ation of maintenance duet ted behavioi and actuali/iition-diiected 
bell a vioi as tela led to implications of basic needs ior self-development. In 
subsequent sections of this cluptei. we sh.dl attempt to integiate the main- 
tenance and actualization needs by cxploung theii significance lot child 
development in icleience to phvsual iactois, love lac Lot s, cultmal and 
socialization iactois, pcei needs, and feelings about sell. Fiist, however, we 
need to discuss bneflv the comp merits involved in maintenance- and actu- 
ali/ation-diiec ted hehav ior 

Maintenance Strivings 

When eitliei physiological 01 psychological needs aie not being met, there 
is a clistiu bailee in the over all cquihbiium of the oiganism. If the situa- 
tional need continues, svmptoms of defuienev appeal and incieise. On the 
phvsiolomcal level, the symptoms ol a need loi lood aie hungei pains and 
changes in blood cbemisiiv, with emac iation coming much latei. At the 
psychological level, svmptoms ol deprivation of love oi <-ecuiity in a child 
might he a vaiietv ol exaggnaud altcni 1011-seeking activities Oidinaiilv, 
the mih. dance sets up a sccjucncc ol action to lestoie equihbiium bv supply- 
ing the missing element 1 Ins action inav involve a geneial mobili/ation 
ol eneigv, goal d 11 ec ted action, and the lestoialion of equilibrium. 

With the uepi iv alion 01 antic ipatmn ol depi ivation theic is a geneial 
mobilization ol enugv 1 his mav he expel ic need as unpleasant tension, the 
degiee and unpleasantness of the tension being ueueiallv pi open tional to 
the degiee ol the disiinhance. In am case, action is 1 ken towaul lestoiing 
ecjtuhhi ium. \\ T i 1 h viscei.d depi iv ations. specific phvsiologic.il chives aie 
triggeied. When chive and tension become ven intense, we expeiience pain. 
Hemg unpleasant, pain leads to additional aiousal and mobilization of 
bodily lesomces loi emeigencv action because pain is a pnmaiv agent in 
piotecting the bodv I10111 hull, we tend to avoid sit nations 01 activities in 
which we have expeiienced pain 111 the past. 

When psychologic al 1 iqiiitcnu nts aie not being met, theic aie no auto- 
matic chives to give directum to om seauh f 01 icliel. We must leant horn 
expeiience both vvh.it we aie lacking and how to lulfdl 0111 needs. I bus 
with depi ivation on the ps\c bologna* level, the mobih ed eneigv is not 
automatically channeled into the appiopiiatc hehav 101. Rathei. it may lead 
to the aiousal ol unpleasant emotions, such as angei, leal, 01 1 esentment, 
01 to the use ol unconscious sell-delense mechanisms that piotect us fiom 
having to face our own deficiencies \ peison whose psychological needs are 
not being met also typically leels chionitallv anxious, the anxiety seiving 
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as an indication that his psychological well-being is being threatened, much 
as pain gives warning of a linear fo one's physical welfare. In fact, anxiety 
is often called psychic pain. 

Although anxiety, negative emotions, and the use of defense mechanisms 
commonly indicate a deprivation of psychological needs, theii manifestation 
is not inevitable. Ceitainly with a realistic appraisal of the difficulty, if it 
is possible to bring the pioblem within one’s awaieness, constructive action 
toward the fulfillment of the need may be facilitated. Thus an individual 
may learn to be as successful in meeting his psychological needs as lie is in 
meeting his physiological ones One of the pui poses of a course such as this 
is to increase your understanding of normal human needs and ways of recog- 
nizing the symptoms of unmet needs in yourself and otlieis. 

As indicated, maintenance-directed behavior begins with the energy 
mobilization that occurs when basic needs are not being met Generally, 
the organism then pursues some action toward a specific goal that promises 
to meet the need; this goal may be an object or an experience. 1 he action 
may be the avoidance of something unpleasant. The goal-object selected 
usually depends upon the individual's own past experience; its choice is 
heavily influenced both by cultuial sanctions and by the alternatives the 
environment has to offei. 

The goal-directed action, if successful, 1 educes the original tension bv 
supplying the missing requirements. The action then ends, and the indi- 
vidual experiences pleasure, or .it least cessation of the unpleasant state 
that staitcd the sequence He also learns what action worked or did not 
work, so that he will have a frame ol lefeience to consult when confronted 
with comparable situations in the Inline. 

Actualization Strivings 

Like maintenance strivings, ac tuali/ation sinvings aie initiated from 
within the self. Although they characteii/c human beings in widely different 
cultures, this type of giowth motivation is not universal. For example, the 
neurotic is too busy defending himself in his wot Id to he Lice to grow; the 
pei son snuggling for mere physical survival has little time and energy left 
tor personal, social, or spiritual giowth 

Actualization strivings, like maintenance stiivings, seem to iollow a se- 
quential pattern of arousal, energy mobilization, goal-directed behavioi, 
and, it successful, feelings ol satis! ac lion. Rut heie, satisfaction comes 
through increased elfort, through mobilization of energies and abilities, 01 
through a welcoming ol stimulation and activity, lather than tluough the 
removal of tension 01 the cessation of the need as with maintenance striv- 
ings. In fact, the actualizing pci son, although mobilized for increased energy 
output and therefore supposedly under constant tension, is usually happier, 
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healthier, and mote efficient in both bodily and psychological functioning 
than the peison whose eneigies an* devoted only to maintenance. 

Although actualization strivings will not noimally appear unless minimal 
maintenance needs have been met, these uiges, once aroused, may take prece- 
dence over the supposedly more basic maintenance needs. Thus, man may 
go without food or sleep, compromise love needs, i isk his safety, and en- 
danger his personal and social security il ac luali/ation strivings become 
potent enough: Socrates chose the hemlock rather than give up his devotion 
to truth. This exception to the rule is possible only because so little of our 
behavior is automatic and so much ol it is mediated by evaluation and 
choice. As human beings, instead ol reacting mechanically to stimuli, we 
screen, examine, sort, interpret, weigh, and compaie; we then select action 
that is meaningful and in keeping with out sell-image and with our assump- 
tions, attitudes, feelings, and values 


Implications of Motivational Needs for Developmental Behavior 

In thi\ chapter a viewpoint of motivation based upon the hierarchical 
dynamics of basic needs has been presented in some detail. Now r let us briefly 
attempt to translate these maintenance and ac luali/ation strivings into 
implications loi the developmental behavior ol children as they work to- 
ward maturity and fulfillment of their potentials. Piescott 40 has described 
behavior in reference to a six-point fiamework, which we shall utilize to 
explore the motivational needs ol the child as related to factors within 
himself and li is world. 

Physical Facials. A child is born with ceitain physical needs. He has a 
need to safeguard his physical being and hence satisfy the stresses of 
hunger, thirst, temperature, fatigue, and pain. Beimj aware of these ever 
recurring demands, the child is almost continuouslv active in his efforts to 
satisfy them. Vs the child matin es, he learns to co ltrol these needs, and the 
body participates in this control through the process of homeostasis. Origi- 
nally, then, behavioi is motivated piimaiily by physical needs; only after 
these demands are satisfied is the child bee to woik towaid the fulfillment 
of highci -level needs in the developmental piocess 

The child requires physical guidance and a pioper balance between 
activity and lest. He must have opportunities to function physically, to 
participate in a manner appropriate to his stiuctiue and die maturity level 
of his body, to have knowledge conct dug his body, aim to develop skills 
in managing the body. At vaiious stages in his life the child has different 
developmental needs lclated to the specilic physical motives. I he child has 
a need foi activity as well as lest; good learning situations piovide oppor- 
tunities for activity and the utilization, instead ol suppression, of physical 
motives. For the child, activity in and of itself is pleasurable. We need to 
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lecogni/c and to appreciate the significance of this childhood characteristic 
as a motivating influence. Ii.idiiion.il schools of the past attempted to 
teach the child to sit quietly until directed to act, hut now more modem 
appioaches ate tiding to utili/e the child’s enetg) lot his education. 

Love Fattms. Fa civ child needs emotional security, which c\olvcs horn 
the cei taints th.it he is appreciated .uul lo\ed. When he leels valued and 
accepted ioi what he is, not foi what we might want him to he, the lesultani 
secuiity can serve to facilitate mam other activities d he insecure child 
genet allv has peisistent adjustment problems and does not 1 unction effec- 
tively either in the home 01 at school I he child’s well-being depends upon 
his abilitv to elicit the love ol other children, lo mature emotionallv, he 
needs to participate in both giving and receiving love; onlv in this way can 
he learn the meaning of love as a creative human encounter 1 he desire to 
be accepted can become one ol the stmngest motivating lactois in the child's 
life. A considerable amount of what a child does or attempts to do is moti- 
vated b\ a clesiie to relate in a meaningful wav lo some other significant 
peisotr in his life. 1 he child who secminglv functions onlv to please himself 
without significant experiences with others exhibits a rnajoi svrnptom oi 
failure in social adjustment and develops a nanow, unsatislvmg view ol 
life. 

Even adult at home and in school must tccogni/c the importance of 
developing a relationship in which the child feels that he is pleasing and 
being accepted bv someone whose* love and lesped he* desires I he child’s 
love l clationships develop Inst with the parents and subsecpientlv expand 
to include siblings, othei lelatives, and a vanctv of people in his world 
Various sources of security must be used in meeting the love needs 1 he 
healthy child’s feelings of being approved, loved, and valued as a uniejuc 
and distinc t person giv e him sec in it) and the sire ngtli to lunc lion eflec tiv elv 

If love needs aie to be met, we must love the child a<* he is, not oiler oui 
love onlv if he behaves in reference lo om perception of what he ought 
to be. Because adults assert such a tremendous influence upon' the lives of 
children, we need to find more effective wavs of rccogm/mg the child’s 
assets and strengths to help him solve developmental problems lelated to 
his needs, not to hinder his progress toward matuiilv, which becomes an 
urgent peisonal striving It will be a glonous clav foi developmental psv- 
chology when adults generallv perceive “bothersome children” as individ- 
uals who me ttying to solve then jjioblew s, instead ol individuals who me 
hying to he ptoblcms 

CultinaJ and So< nihzation luntms In meeting his developmental needs, 
the child can find no freedom from his culture. 1 he influences of subcultures 
upon needs and motives aie intei nali/cd by the child; in fact, some needs 
develop fiom the cultuic. Readily, we tan obscive dillerentes in cultuie- 
based needs among nations, among the subcultures ol a nation or within 
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a large city. As a significant developmental task, lor example, the child 
must inlet nali/e the appmpiiatc way to pla\ Ins sexual role in our culture 
or subculture. 

As he expands la is woild in moving horn home to the neighborhood, the 
school, and vat ions otliet groups, lie experiences the eflects ol his culture 
and must make a continuing senes ol i ('adjustments to the dilfeicnt cultural 
lac tots with which he comes in contact. /\ 1 1 these multidimensional (actors 
have an influential impact uj)on his perception ol himself and society. His 
assimilation ol some cultural traits may cause him to (ace the biases and 
the prejudices of othei individuals. Cultmal factors of motivation in some 
instances, may stand out mote death in the school situation. The standards 
and demands set up within the school mas be in severe conflict with some 
cultural needs; the school’s \ allies mas be cpiite inappiopriatc to the cul- 
tutal group ol some childien. 

I n our c till tire the sue c c ss molise is s er\ dominant; thus the child is given 
.m eat ly oiientation towaicl the impoitance ol success. Often he reveals his 
attitude in the inteiest he display s in masteiing specific situations. If the 
child has e\|)ericnced success in the past, he notmally appioachcs a chal- 
lenge with confidence 1 and secuiitv and has eseis reason to belies e that he 
will succeed again. Hence, it is impoitant m guiding children to offei 
opportunities ioi success expel ienres and to mili/c past success cxpci iences 
in motisating him 11 sve assume that eversone can he successful at some- 
thing within the limits ol his capacities and experiences, wc should have a 
positive base for guiding the development ol childten. Robert White 41 has 
Libeled this apjnoach the motivation fot ( ompeteiue. 

Pen Needs and Motives. Kadi child needs to belong to a peer group and 
must be alile to make a c onli ilnition to the giottp Released irom the domi- 
nation ol liis pbssiologic .d and sa lets needs, he car: then move on to the 
emergence ol social goals both at home and .u s hool, there are many 
oppoi lunitics dailv to use a child's iesponsil)ilit\ to others to develop a 
sense ol belonging. The < hild's need to alliliate and to be socially tccogni/cd 
and aicc]Ucd is ciucial to his development as a socially sensitive human 
being. Tnloi tunateh , this need to extend tespect and sen ice to others in 
our society is hecjuently neglected. We ate quick to recogni/e the organic, 
physical, salety, .mil lo\e needs, but the \ allies, to a pet son’s psychological 
lieal ill, developed thiough social nuitualitv in lumian relations, aic seldom 
considered with the same significance. 

In older to go beyond the inlantile stage, the child must accept social 
obligations. He must learn almost at once to become both dependent and 
independent if he is to lecogni/e his contributions within the total social 
framework. As he matures, he adjusts to increasingly complex mutualit), 
and the giving and icceiving ol personal Recognition become more and 
more essential. Of paramount impoitance is that a child be taught a sense 
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of personal woith early in life, lie should develop the social skills necessary 
lor acceptance. 1 hese are parental and teacher responsibilities that extend 
beyond the provisions lor security and acceptance. 

Positive soc ial contact is vital to the normal personality development of 
the child; the becoming of a self is hindered greatly without it because the 
self feeds upon rich, enhancing experiences with others. II the child cannot 
gain positive approval, he may be forced to receive recognition and belong- 
ing by behaving inappropriate!). For some children the negative reaction ol 
otheis is ol much greater value than meielv being ignored lire delegation 
ol duties and responsibilities so that each child can function at his level 
within a gioup is a highl> significant role lor parents, teacheis, and other 
adult leaders. AN hen peer needs aie not met ellectivel) and the child docs 
not develop a proper sense of social feeling, the obstruction ol develop- 
mental needs and social adjustment is manifested cjuuklv In this respect, 
we might sa) that )outh is a mirror that reflects all the 4 blemishes oi an 
adult societ). 

Self-developmental Need*. Each child needs to accomplish goals and to 
pi ogress toward the achievement ol personal values and aspirations, lie- 
cause a child, to mature aclccjuatel), requites experiences for success; 
numerous opportunities to plan, make decisions, and implement his ideas 
suitable to his values and goals are essential lot his developmental welfare. 
Hie child needs ter ass me himself that he has succeeded and can achieve. 
Therefore, he should be told when he is making progress and when his 
work deserves approval 11 an individual believes that no mallei how well he 
works, no one will give the slightest recognition to lus achievements, the 
incentive to work and to grow mav be i educed almost completely Patents 
and teachers should be par titular 1) awau* ol the positive influence of recog- 
nition as a motivational goal 

A child can be stimulated to achieve best when he has already experienced 
accomplishment. Thus, success in the ear lx tasks is crucial to continuing 
development. From simple successes, a child can progress sequentially to 
achievements of a more difficult nature. Developmental teaching, then, in 
the perceptual framework ol the learner, becomes extremely important. 
The patent oi teacher who attempts to make the child advance too rapidly, 
beyond his own degree ol readiness and success pattern, contributes to dis- 
couragement and a perceived sense ol failure instead of achievement. 

Success should, then, be measured in terms of the child's view of sell- 
success and is, or should be, always relative to the perceptions of the learner. 
The problems and learning opportunities to which the child is exposed 
should be relatively difficult, but they should be within the grasp of his 
interests, past experiences, and abilities. We should lecogni/e, too, that 
achievement as a motivational need can be used as over compensation for 
the individual’s anxiety about his capacity to accomplish the tasks de- 
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man ded by his social loles 1 hus the child may leceive all of Ins satisfactions 
horn school work and use this aiea of silisfaition as compensation for 
inadecjuate functioning in olhu aicas ol development Self developmental 
needs can be enhanced manv times through the utili/ation of incentives 
such as novelty Because childicn aie naturally lncjuisitivc, a unique ap- 
proach to learning that stimulates then cunosity can generally be very 
effective Is it not inteiesting th.it most sixyeai olds who start sehool are 
eagei to learn, yet it takes ten vears 01 less to make disenchanted school 
chopouts ol thenP 

Sf If fc( linqs as lirlntnl to Motuus 1 he child s feelings of security, ade- 
quacy belonging, and lelatedncss should bee him to stnve foiward toward 
self-actuali/ation \s he meets hi-» goals, he c in develop the dynamic, auton- 
omous povvei to experience the continual pioccss of self-ieali/ation that 
pet nuts the development of c i eat iv it\ 

Thus, the child can give creative bnth and lubnth to himself in the 
ongoing actuali/ation oi his potentials as a unique human bcine of dignity 
mcl woith As the motivational needs of cuiiosity and inquisitiveness about 
hunseh and Ins vvoilcl aie tnggeicd, tlie child sinves to meet his higher level 
needs He has the impetus to cxploie those paiamount aspects of Ins be- 
coming (1) finding nicicased pci son il satis! u lions, (2) enhancing self woith, 
(S) developing and using his hum in potentials, (1) discovcimg a “real’ self, 
and (5) building uch social assoc litions ,ith the woild 

We can sec, then, that needs mcl motives paitrculaily as perceived by 
the lndividua. follow a hieiaiclucil pattern and aie in a constant state of 
flux \lthough tlicv can be lclatcd to a pcisons peiccptual guidelines and 
hie style, the) aie constantlv c lunging m intensitv and degree Motives 
mav be lnllucncecl by changes in self 1 clings psychological environment, 
phenomenal field foiccs, inter pci sonal relationships, md the general cogni- 
tive structure of the individual 

MOTIVATION TO BECOME: MAN’S PERSONAL QUEST 

1 rich Fromm Inis said ‘Man must ueept the responsibility for himself 
and the fact that only by using his own powers can lie gi't meaning to 
life “ In examining the wh\ ’ of human behavioi we have viewed man as 
an autonomous individual who is motivated bv his basic goal dnec ted be- 
havior toward his fulfillment Man, then, is viewed as having the inner 
capacity to develop a positive view of *clt in Ins clients to come alive as 
a free, responsible, and creative being In the wolds of Lao-t/u “Ihe way 
to do is to be ” 

In this positive approach to human motivation, man is seen as “master 
ol lus fate-captain of his soul,’ who thiough deteimined mil realistic 
self striving can potentially develop adequacy by meeting lus basic needs at 
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\\u ions levels ol piepotenc) 11 nun can in Hill his jihvsiological and psy- 
chological needs to Ins level ol satisfaction, then he nulv l ices himself to 
actualize Ins potentialities as a human being, he can establish a oneness 
and a lelatedncss to himself and to his woild that allows him to stnve 
towaicl peisonal fulfillment ihe ultimate univcisal goal ol all mankind 
Thus, it is ,i stuving, hee, and autonomous man with tlu openness to 
encountei licit peisonal cxpciicnccs within his phenomenal held who builds 
the hamevvoik foi a motivated, lull\ lunilioning sell, which, in turn, cieates 
its own unique definition of happiness and the ‘good life \s we leave the 
“motivated sell ’ to examine the “emotional and feeling sell“ in the next 
ehaptei, we oflc i some paitmg thoughts on motivation concerning the de 
vclopmental bchavioi ol eluldien 


Thoughts ou a C hiUVs Perceptual World 

CHlIDRtX II \RX VVHV1 HIM I IV 1 XV 1 1 II 


If a child bins with He teams 


cuticism 
hostilitv 
feai 
pi tv 

ndieule 

jealous) 

shame 

encouragement 

to lei a nee 

pi a i sc 

aeceptance 

approval 

iccognition 

shaiing 

honcstv and fairness 
secunty 
Inendlincss 
scremt) 


to condemn 
to light 

to be apjnehensive 

to led soi i v loi himself 

to be shv 

what c nvv is 

to lec 1 guiltv 

to be confident 

to be patient 

to be apjneciative 

to love 

to like himself 

that it is good to h tve a goal 

about geneiosiiv 

w hat ti mil and justice aie 

to have faith in lumsc II and m those about him 

th.it the woi Id is a nice |ilacc to live m 

to live with peace ol mind 
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The 
Emotional 
and Feeling 


On the (I re first level , love is a 
motivating lone fnesent m evny 
fm son fxwi bn lit to death. . . . 
To say that one unll peush with- 
out love does not nit an that evt ly- 
one without adi ijuate love dies. 
Many do. foi without love the 
null to hue is often unjianed to 
sudi an e\tnit that a pnson' s ) e- 
sistante is nitually lowned and 
death follows. But most of the 
time, huh of love mains profile 
dep) rssed , anxious, and without 
zest fo) lift Tiny mnain londy 
and unhappy , without finnds oi 
woih tiny tme foi, then life a 
banen tnadmill, shipped of all 
( ) t ative ac turn and fo ^ . 

Sniilcv Blanton 


(blowing up feels like so 
many difieient tilings— like a 
mixtiuc oi conlusion, angei, 
anxiety, loneliness, leat, and 
happiness. If \vc vvcic able to 
lianspoit otu selves into the 
innci “piivatc \voild M of c h 1 1- 
clicn and adolescents, vve 
might then expeiience the 
leal meaning of the picceding 
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statement at the feeling tone level of the phenomenal, developmental self. 
Just as the last chapter invaded the “innci world” self in exploring basic 
needs as the why of behavior, this chapter will examine the innermost 
emotions and feelings ol infant, child, adolescent, adult— of you, the reader. 
These emotions not only are significantly interrelated with the basic needs 
of the motivated sell, but also aic intei mingled within the perceptual main- 
springs ol the sell s deep personal thoughts, beliefs, values, memories, atti- 
tudes, hopes, fears, aspirations, ieelings, si livings, and fantasies. 

The emotions play a role of major imporlance in the child's lile and in 
the development of his phenomenal self. They add pleasure to his daily 
experiences, the> serve as a motivation to action, and they color the form 
that behavior will take. In addition, they influence his perception of him- 
self, of other people, and ol his phenomenal field (environment) and deter- 
mine what his c haracter istic pattern ol sell-adjustment to life will be. As is 
true of a 1 1 patterns ol behavior, the emotion/ reactions the child most 
often experiences develop into the action mainsprings ol his “inner world” 
and, as such, become significantly intertwined within his style of lile. Hence, 
they bee >mc dvnamic, paramount chiving forces in his life and the ongoing 
development ol li is sell-concept. 

Kvery child enters the world with the potentialities for both pleasant and 
unpleasant emotions those that give him pleasure and personal satisfaction 
and those that make* him unhappv and dissatisfied. Which emotions will 
become the most dominant in the child’s sell will be determined mainly 
by the expeMCtuial environment in which he glows up and the relationships 
he has witli the people in his phenomenal field. Childhood is the critical 
age in the development ol the emotions. If powerful forces lor good (rich, 
enhancing developmental experiences'* are to be generated within the child’s 
lile, there must be good (positive, nondestructive) ^motions. 

As emotional patterns settle into consistent ways of behaving and become 
driving forces lor good ot pool adjustment, tnc child’s self-concept will 
be ci v stalli/ccl. That emotions color the wav we view life and our role in 
the social group is readilv apparent lrom the tvpe of memories we carry 
into adulthood. People who have predominately happy memories of child- 
hood arc, lot the most part, better adjusted as adolescents and adults than 
those whose memories center around unhappy experiences. Children who 
grow up in homes devoid ol emotional waimlh find it difficult to establish 
alfcctional relationships with others or to gain pleasure from experiences 
that others, whose memories of ch • I hood arc happier, find sclf-satisfy- 
ing. 1 

Most parents leali/e the significance of pleasurable experiences in the 
developmental lives of their children, and they want to guarantee them a 
happy childhood, recognizing that “a happy child is a healthy child. Many 
times they believe that satisfying the child s desires for matciial possessions 
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will make him happy; therefore, they give him the things he asks for, even 
at great personal sacrifice. But happiness, which resides in the “inner world’' 
of the self, derives its essence from the satisfactions ol sell— self grows from 
experiences with people, not things. 

In addition, patents and other adults sometimes fail to recogni/e that 
happiness cannot exist if pleasant emotions are dominated by the unpleas- 
ant, if frustrations, anxieties, jealousies, and envies are stronger and more 
persistent than the happy experiences they have provided for children. 
They may also tail to tecogni/e that a child cannot know that his patents 
or other significant adults love and respect him as a unique and special 
individual unless they demonstiate their love and respect by both wo)ds and 
action. The child’s reasoning capacity is too limited, at this time, to allow 
him to see that behind their ciitical comments, punishment, or initated 
behavior is a parental love that is overshadowed by theii desire and per- 
ceived responsibility to be “good patents.” 

This section has been a general intioduction as a prelace to our exami- 
nation of the dynamic aspects of the leeling and emotional self. In subse- 
quent sections, we shall examine the nature, charac tei istics, and patterns of 
emotional behavior, emotional needs ol chilchen and adolescents, develop- 
mental tasks, expressions ol major emotions, Jo\e as a universal develop- 
mental need, emotional problems in development, and emotional matin ity. 
First, however, as a continuation of the introductory backdrop for the study 
of the emotional sell, we shall look briefly at the concept ol emotional 
deprivation. 


DEPRIVATION OF THE EMOTIONAL SELF 

As emphasized in an earlier chapter, the phenomenal self feeds upon 
expediences within its phenomenal field, especially experiences with people. 
If the self has rich, positive, wann, significant, and enhancing experiences 
with people, the sell will strive toward maturity and actualization; but if 
the experiences with other humans arc negative, cold, depriving, meaning- 
less, and deprecative, the psychological self will suffer and tend to become 
impoverished emotionally. 

Emotional deprivation docs not mean that the child is deprived of all 
emotional experiences; this would be impossible and certainly undersirable. 
Instead, we mean that he is deprived of oppoi amities to experience reason- 
able amounts of (he pleasant emotions, especially curiosity, joy, happiness, 
love, and affection. In its narrowest sense, it is generally limited to the 
deprivation of affection, although this in turn deprives the child ol oppor- 
tunities to experience joy and happiness also. Many children glow up in 
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environments that tend to stimulate the development of the unpleasant 
emotions, especially anger, fear, hatted, jealousy, and envy, although they 
may be curbed in the way tin y express these emotions. It the cxpiession of 
these emotions leads to hostile, negative iclations with significant people 
in their lives, the emotional development ol these children may suffer. A 
few childicn glow up in enviionmcnts wheie they ha\e almost no opportu- 
nities to experience any ol the pleasant emotions that noimal children 
expeiience: The) ate “emotion, dly starved.” 

Studies ol the edects ol “emotional starvation” on childien have served 
to highlight the tolo th.it emotions play in the normal developmental pat- 
tern of the physic, d, psychological, and mental selves, and in the child’s 
peisonal and social adjusmr pioc esses in loimulating an image ol himself, 
tiom studies of this type we can appreciate the tremendously significant role 
that the emotions play in the building ol one s sell concept. I lie sciiousncss 
ol the effects upon sell-dc\clopmcnt will be influenced by when the depriva- 
tion occuis, how long it persists, the kind ol emotion ol which the child is 
deprived, and many othci factois . 2 \s an example, a child who is frustrated 
in evetv attempt to satisly his curiosity 01 who is deprived of stimuli that 
normally elicit curiosity, because ol an intellectually sterile phenomenal 
field 01 an environment designed foi persons of gieatei or lessei intellectual 
capacities than his, will not attain the level ol mental development he is 
capable ol, nor will his achievements come up to his potentials. He will 
become apathetic and boicd; he will develop a mental ngidity that inter- 
feres with creativity and selt-ac tuali/ation; he will become frustrated because 
he is not pci mined to do what he is capable of doing . 1 

Similarly, the development ol the sell may be waiped by the lack of op- 
portunity to experience reasonable amounts of happiness horn a sense of 
achievement. Thus, a child who is reaied in a lunut vhere parents believe 
that piaise makes a child la/v will be depiived ol me pleasuie that comes 
from recognition ol his achievements \s a consequence, the child will 
probably perceive himself as incapable and develop feelings of inadequacy, 
with the emotional accompaniments ol unhappiness and resentment toward 
those who did not support him m his accomplishments. 1 hese resentments 
often express themselves as inward hostility in the foim of unclei achieve- 
ment, not only in school but in other areas ol lile. Thus, under achievement 
is the child’s way ol retaliating to ot punishing those who, as he perceives, 
have depiived him ol tire happiness that lie persistently seeks . 4 


Deprivation of Affection 

Piobably the most serious and damaging effects ol emotional deprivation 
result from situations where the child is deprived of opportunities to experi- 
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entc affection. As will be discussed later in examining love as a universal 
emotional need, being lo\cd by otheis is a dynamic, sell-satislying experi- 
ence. Iheic is also anothei pi.idit.il ( onsulei ation loi the development of 
the sell. Love detei mines the intensity ot attraction tovvaid 01 away fiom 
intimate telations with others; as a result out experiences with human love 
influence our decisions and actions with people' Hallow in his studies of 
aflectional responses concludes that lor ever) child, the “initial love re 
sponses . . . arc* made to the mothei oi some mothei surrogate. Ftom 
this intimate attachment ot the child to the mothei, multiple learned and 
generali/ed aflectional responses are formed ’’ 

Because the child is veiy dependent and because lus mother's v\.um and 
loving behavioi provides protection lot him, his goal directed activitv chit 
ing the early ycais ol life is focused hugely lowaid gaining the waimth and 
affection he craves. \s a consc cjuence, he lc.uns behavioi al patterns that 
will hi ing him parental approval later, when he expands lus world to 
include otliei people, he learns effective means of gratifying lus own needs, 
thus treeing him from some ol the v ulnciabihtv that emotional dependence 
upon the mothei 01 mother surrogate is hkelv to elicit 7 

Deprivation of emotional warmth lcsults in a deficient v ol both emo- 
tional nourishment and intellectual stimulation 8 If intellectual stimulation 
alone is present, howevei, autism, or a state ol “emotional icli lgeiation,” 
will result, in which the child has no interest in people In essence, lire 
quality and quantity ot affection, its appropi lateness for the child’s age and 
level ot development, and its contmuitv oi discontinuitv all plav significant 
roles in determining the eltec ts upon a child’s behavioi and the develop- 
ment of his self-concept 

General Effects of Affectional Deprivation 

'I here are mam causes of deprivation ol affection and man\ conditions 
unciei which it occuis. Whatever the cause of aflectional deprivation, it is 
damaging to tire child’s sell-development Babies deprived of affection suffei 
a delay in normal physical development, accompanied by such specific 
effects as listlcssness, emaciation, quietness, general apathy, loss, of appetite, 
and psychosomatic illnesses. If a young child’s genet al health is pool, lie 
often becomes highly nervous, developing nervous mannerisms and speech 
disorders. A delay in mental development often accompanies the retarda- 
tion in physical maturity. I he child lacks the ability to concentrate, is 
distiactiblc, and his oral communication is delayed” 

Socially , children who have been depnved of love are handicapped in 
learning how to get along with people; they lack responsiveness to the 
social advances of others and tend to be uncooperative and hostile. They 
do not perceive themselves as worthy and cannot trust themselves to have 
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faith in the value ot others. Because of self-deprecation, they suffer from 
feelings ot inadequacy, showing their resentments in aggressiveness, dis- 
obedience, and other forms of asocial behavior. Despite their asocial be- 
havior, children deprived of affection more often become dependent rather 
than independent in t licit behavior, thus interfering with the major devel- 
opmental task of autonomous self-reali/ation. 10 

I he psychological efle< i of deprivation upon the child’s emotional de- 
velopment is especially deleterious lire baby brought up in an emotionally 
sterile environment becomes listless, quiet, and unresponsive to the smiles 
and coos of othets; he manifests patterns of temper tantrums, with violent 
kicks and screams, as ii seeking attention; and Ire gives the genera! appear- 
ance of being unhappy. An older child, hungry for food or affection, be- 
comes irritable, cantankerous, and unreasonable. 11 All of these unfa\orablc 
social and emotional reactions a fleet the child’s developing self-concept 
unfavorably. Rejection may generate hale, hostility . or vengef illness, and 
these emotions may be manifested in neurotic, psychotic, or psychosomatic 
symptoms or in behavior that may, in time, lead to social aberrations such 
as deliii.p'fncN. I he child may pudi himself in intellectual pursuits and 
become an cner achiever in the hope o( winning parental or teacher ap- 
proval, or he may become an under achiever as a wav of punishing signifi- 
cant adults whom he perceives as rejecting him. 12 

Longitudinal Effects of Affectional Deprivation 

Whether the* effects of deprivation will be minor or major, temporary or 
permanent will depend upon several basic variations in the eflects. The 
variable laclois of major consideration .ne (1) the degree o( deprivation, 
(12) developmental occurrence of the depth ation, length oi time, and 
(1) availability of salislacton substitutes lor the original source of emotional 
satislac t ion. Although in earlier research studies die significance ol degree 
ol deprivation eluting the fir s t vears ol life and the extension oi deprivation 
over a considerable period ol time were given credence as dclcteiious fac- 
tors, more recent studies have lessened iheii importance. Can tent research 
seems to indicate that much psuhologic al damage can he avoided if a 
satispn toiy substitute lor the child’s original source ol emotion satisfaction 
is provided. ,:i Although it was iomcily believed that cleprix ation of sources 
ol emotional satisfaction during the eaily ycais ol life would lay the founda- 
tions for adult pcrsonalits disorders, i ae is evidence that this may not be 
true. 11 The tendency to develop “aflec lionless or psychopathic chaiacteis 
is often ollset by favorable' experiences later in childhood. 1 ’’ When institu- 
tionalized children, foi example, aie adopted and receive a stable substitute 
source ol emotional satisfaction, the unfavorable effects ot eaily dept nations 
may he offset. If the substitute pro\cs to be unsatisfactory, the effects of 
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earlier deprivation may, and often do, persist in the developmental be- 
havioral patterns of the children and later in adolescence . 10 

If a person cannot overcome the influence of emotional deprivation dur- 
ing his early childhood, what arc some ol the longitudinal effects upon the 
developing self? Impoverishment and maladjustments of the self-concept 
resulting directly or indirectly from emotional deprivation range from 
general unhappiness to antisocial behavior, psychopathic personality, psy- 
choneurosis, or even certain forms of psychosis, such as schizophrenia. 
Although emotional deprivation alone may not cause maladjustive forms 
of behavior, it is likely to increase the tendency toward maladjustment 
when it occurs with other unfavorable conditions . 17 For example, rebellion 
against authority in adolescence may be increased if the adolescent feels 
that he has never received the affection he craves. 

Adolescent marriages are often a means of satisfying a longing for affec- 
tion and emotional security never completely satisfied by love from parents, 
sibling or peers representing an escape from conditions of hostility and 
anxiety elicited by thwarteef affectional needs . 18 Other longitudinal effects 
of emotional deprivation during the early years of childhood ate increased 
feelings of personal insecurity, which may foster poor adjustments to mar- 
riage and work and poor attitudes toward society and the law in adult 
life . 19 Although there are multiple causes of juvenile delinquency, certainly 
one contributing factor is emotional insecuiity (a negative perception of 
the psychological self), stemming from perceived feelings of being unwanted 
and unloved. In many instances, these self-attitudes are carried over from 
feelings engendered during the early ycais of life. Reseat ch has indicated 
that boys are more likely to experience long-term effects of emolional depri- 
vation than girls, because boys seemingly have less chance to identify with 
the people who might serve as substitutes for their parents . 20 

In essence, emotional deprivation of the self seems to prevent positive 
growth toward actualization, which may or may not have longitudinal in- 
fluences in terms of destructive forces upon the self-concept. If satisfactory 
human substitutes are found for the child’s oiiginal source, which offered 
deprivation rather than enhancement, much of the psychological damage 
to the self can be avoided. Unless the self can find these significant ways to 
compensation, because man is a social being built in relationship to others, 
the self-concept may suffer impoverishment during the processes of trying 
to become. As Maslow has indicated: 

The need for love characterizes every human being that is born. No 
psychological health is possible unless the “inner nature” of the person 
is fundamentally accepted, loved, and lespected by others. No ideally 
good relation to another human being, especially a child, is possible 
without “being-love”— especially it is necessary for teaching along with 
the Taoistic, trusting attitude it implies . 21 
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THE NATURE OF EMOTIONS 

In examining the question Why do jtcpU bthnve ns they do> we must 
look bevond the motivating nods and also considu that human beings are 
emotional as well as lational matures because the development of the 
individual depends upon Ins ability to adjust the self to many situations, 
piimanly social, man needs special equipment to protect himself horn 
physical and psychological haim, to fostu social expe ncnccs and adjust- 
ments, and to motivate behavior toward his giowlli and actualization at 
vaiious physical, intellectual, psvchological, and social levels Emotions, 
then, serve tins puiposc Without them out sensations and perceptions 
would be severely limited, giowth tow.ud maiunty would be endangered, 
if indeed it were even possible Without emotions man would have been 
unable to evolve the intellect and the will powei to be a cognitive indi- 
vidual capable ol eletci mining his own life, but iinlc ad, like lowei animals, 
he would have to lelv upon instinctual behavior as the sole means of 
survival As Niedeiland has stated 

Hv origin and nature man is not a lational animal His attachments 
to people, to his parents, tamilv, and ti lends, as well as his reactions to 
pain and plcasiue, depend upon what he leels, lathci than on what he 
thinks kven his actions ate raids he lesult ol logical thinking alone 
The most mipoitant and decisive cail\ experiences ol hie aie emotion- 
ally. not rationally, determined 1 his emotional clement dominates the 
entire (mental giowth) pi or css dining childhood, and it laigely influences 
man’s reactions to adult life I lie influence of the emotional element is 
not limited to the mental sphetc. but extends a^o to the functions of the 
oigans and tissues 1 motions aic ical and n< t imaginai\, and then 

dlects aic expciienccd b\ tvciv noimal individual 22 

When we consult 1 the usual behavior patterns of an autistic person who 
lacks emotion, who is apathetic 01 cmotionallv "flat," the importance of 
emotions and then necessit\ lor the development of a healthy self becomes 
quite dear 1 he ujMtlntn prison is gcnualh deserved as inactive, aimless, 
silly, callous, mdillci ent, oi shallow S onalh, such pci sons do not lespond 
ellcmvdy to overtures of fncndliness oi love and aie unaware of the fmci 
aspects ol social interactions Ph^sualh, they may have ^xticmcly low tol- 
eiance for drugs and medications am mav have chionu phvstcal ailments 
Mso they may have "missed out ’ on the emotional sensations commonly 
desenbed as “my hcait skipped a beat,' “nn stomach tinned ovci.' “it 
sent shivers down my spine,’ "1 got goose pimples,’ or “my scalps all 
pnckly ” If, then, emotions have such a significant influence upon oui de- 
velopmental behavior, we need to examine then natuie in moie detail 
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Definitions and Theories 

The emotions have always been ol renti.il concern to men, because in 
every endcavoi, in every majoi human enterprise, tlie emotions aie some- 
how involved. Almost e\ety gic.it philosopher has been conceined with 
the natuie of emotion and has speculated and theoti/ed about its origins, 
expressions, effects— its function in the economy of human life. 

Psychology, too, has iecogni/ed the importance ol understanding emotion 
as a fundamental concept of hum, in behaviot. Mthough emotions have 
been studied persistently since the biithdate ol psychology, today time 
is no single, vtegiatmo, (omp)chensive theoiy of emotions that has iele- 
vance to all mens of i onion m behavun and that is auepted h y all psychol- 
ogists. We continue to ask such questions as: Wlut is an emotion? What 
produces an emotion? What functions do emotions have*' Js emotion the 
cause of a bodily state? What aie the phvsiologii.il changes that aie asso- 
ciated with emotion? What subjective changes are associated with emotions? 
Can there be emotions without aw.ueness? What is the relation between 
feelings and bodily states in emotion? \re emotions learned or innate? 
Are emotions disruptive or organizing? What is the relation between 
emotion and motivation? How are emotions related to personality develop- 
ment? 

Although in this writing we recognize the confusion, the complexities, 
and the disagreements in psychological literature concerning the definitions 
and theories of emotions, it is not within the scope of this book or this 
chapter to review the multiple aspects ol contemporary theoiies ol emotion. 
If the reader is interested, a detailed account is presented b\ Plutchik, 21 
who reviews definitions and theories ol emotions horn the formulation ol 
William James in 1881 to his own viewpoint in l%2. Let us merely note 
that the history ol psychology is so marked with dillei trues as to the mean- 
ing of emotion that some psychologists have suggested that the term be 
eliminated from psychological writings. In ellec t, tins suggestion will be 
implemented here in that extended space will trot be given to lengthy dis- 
cussions of definitions 01 theories; alter a biiel consideration ol geneial 
aspects of emotion and an operational definition ol it, we shall locus upon 
the emotional behavior ol the developing sell throughout the rest of the 
chapter. 

In the psychological literature the term emotion leappeais under such 
pseudonyms as feeling, stress, frustration, conflict, 01 avoidance tendency. 
The study of emotions has at least three general aspects: (1) the concern 
with feeling states or introspections, (2) the concern with behavior or overt 
expression, and (3) the concern with physiology or neurology. The different 
theories of emotion that have been developed usually focus on one or 
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another ol these aspects. Pioblems related to the identification and the study 
of emotions aie those ol mtensit\, persistence, puiit\, individual differences, 
inti ospec lion, complexitv ol the feelings attached to emotions, and, finally, 
the pioblein ol dclmition 

In his leccnt book on the emotions, Plutchik piescnted a new theoietical 
model loi an emotion 1 volvmg liom the model is his definition- 

An emotion mav be defined as a patterned bodil\ leaetion of eithei 
desti in lion, i eprocluc non, me oipoiation, orientation, protection, depri- 
vation, l ejection oi exploration, or some combination of these, which is 
In ought about b\ a stimulus Ji 

Plutchik’s basic meaning will be used as a basic liame of icteience foi 
out discussion of c motion. d behavior with the inclusion of the following 
thoughts Aibilumh . we might sa\ that an emoti >i m the pin nomenologi- 
(al sense is a ft elm g tone t \pnieme of the total mt( gutted self in perceptual 
lesponsc to joins within the phenomenal fold (inner and ontei woilds), 
which loypidfs often, an c\piession of leahstu behtwio) m iclevanre to 
the behave)' s pencption of self and hi \ woilel at the moment of behaving. 
As such, then, an emotion represents affective feeling toners It is charaetei- 
i/ed bv an inner behavioral adjustment, facilitated bv the total lunctioning 
self (including the autonomic neivous svslcm), expressed overtl\ through 
behavioi lesponses distinctive to the paiticulai emotional state expected, 
and .Housed bv the intei action of the sell and forces within its phenomenal 
field. 

Vs we have indicated in eaihci chapleis, even individual's life is an 
unscgmenled stream ol bchavioial expeiiences, * *th leally no beginning 
and no end f motional expeiiences How in a conpmious stream through 
all pluses and facets ol tire sell development ol a child, adolescent, or adult 
Fears and lescntments, jovs and sonows, and the e\peiience of being lonely , 
proud, ashamed, bored, pleased, annovecl, oi contented are interwoven with 
the olhei details ol a child’s oi adult's dailv living l motion, then, is in- 
voluted dynamic ally m tin' whole pioecss of the be ing-in-bei onung of the 
self. Foi this leason the thread ol emotional behavioi will run throughout 
this book; however, t his chapter is utih/ed to present some ol the moie 
intricate dvnamics ol emotions as a bar kgiound lor understanding the de- 
velopment of sell. 

In essence, emotion means a state )l being “moved’ within the self. 
Outward manifestations mav include pallor, clenched fists, laughter, cring- 
ing, c l ying, oi agitated behavioi bv a peison. Inwaully an emotion includes 
three qualities ol experience that sometimes are distinctly clear and some- 
times very him red. Inst , it involves a leeling, such as we experience when 
we feel afiaid oi angty oi jubilant or just uneasy oi vaguely depressed. 
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Kenny sees feeling as an “inner sense” that pciceivcs the perceiver’s emo- 
tions. He defines the natiue of feeling as: 

Feelings of emotions ate the sensations linked with the symptoms of 
an emotion; but the sensations aie feelings, just as the bodily changes 
are symptoms, only if they occm in a ceitain context. The context which 
attaches the sensations and the bodily changes to a partial lai emolion 
is itself specified as an emotional context by its relation to the pattern 
of action characteristic ol the emotion in question Going pale, lor in- 
stance, is a symptom ol feai only if it occuis in the face of at least putative 
danger; and dangei is itself a backward looking reason tor actions which 
are motivated by fear. Thus feeling is linking to symptom, symptom to 
circumstance, and circumstance to action The connection is roundabout, 
but every link in the chain is necessaiy \ he verbal expression ol teai is 
linked to symptom, ciic umstance, and action; and once established, 
becomes itself a new ciitenon loi the feeling J "» 

Second, an emotion includes an impulse toward some kind of action, 
such as a definite impulse to hit, 01 to nin, 01 to seek and prolong a 
pleasurable event, or an aimless impulse to be on the go Thud , on the 
subjective side, emotion also involves (although often not at .ill in cleat 
detail) the awareness of perception of what it is, or what it might be, that 
produces these impulses and feelings I bus, these feelings and impulses 
and the intellectual perception of what is involved ma\ he well defined 
in our experience or may be buried in vuy vague states of uneasiness, 
irritation, or depression Many ol the most common emotional experiences, 
such as when a child is anxious, 01 is eager to do 01 to know, or is ashamed 
of himself, or is uneasy about the future, are not clearly defined in his 
awareness, even though they involve some kind ol feeling and some kind 
of tendency to move with, or tow aid, 01 against We must remcmbei that, 
although he may not be able to understand, describe or, possiblv, conn ol 
his behavior, he is probably, under the circumstances, behaving the best 
way that he knows at that moment of observation 

General Effects of Emotions upon the Self 

Physiologual lieat turns. We have mentioned that the influence of an 
emotion is not limited to the mental sphere of the self, but that it also 
extends to the physical self -the functions ol the organs and the tissues 
Physiologically, emotions may stimulate or (lep)ess the functions of the 
heart, the stomach, the intestinal apparatus, the respiratory and circulatory 
systems, the skin, or the endocrine glands; they may interfere with the direc- 
tion and absorption of food, with the functions of the sex organs, the 
muscles, or the blood vessels, 01 they may cause headache, insomnia, and 
other psychosomatic symptoms v'ithout apparent cause. 
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Although these ph) siologK.il dials .ue under the ro.mol of the auto 
nomic ncivous system ..ml .ue nnohmi.us they , he lelt inwardly or 
observed outwardly, or both With leu uul .mger lo, example, mo eased 
quantities o( adrenalin are seeled and addition .1 sugar, source ol quick 
energy, is liberated into the bl„odst.< un I he heut beats taste., the walls 
ol the blood vessels eont. ui and the blood eueulii.o,, mere .ses, curving 
sugar more quickly to the d.lh.ent puts ol the body Ihcse sequential 
“inner” processes ol the phvs.e .1 sell <onst.ti.te an .menial “emergency 
reaction that pupates it with .dd.tional enc.gv lor muting exeessively 
demanding situations Numeiom ex.mples have been i.teil in popular lit 
ciatu.e ol people who have aeeomplislud astonishing leats of stiength under 
conditions ol cxtuinc leat 01 angu 

Shong S df fednurs In idduion to the pic ceding internally contiollcd 
but externally stimulated icactions emotion is also < haiac tcii/ed by stiong 
[(.dings whenev 1 1 \m txpuiuicc i dtp u tine bom om noimal, calm state 
ol being in becoming Dcvtlopmc nt dl\ as the miaul begins Lo dilfcicntiatc 
the mam bodih states that conic within lus cxpci lonce, he chooses some 
as bang HcMsuiablc desn iblc and sitisKing Othei lecling states he dis 
likes, finding them painful nncomloit iblc nul othei wise disagiccable Hie 
stiength of Ins Uelmgs is of couist c omitted j)osm\d\ with the ckgiee of 
pleasantness ot unplcas mintss he assigns to am one puecived situation 
Quite naluialh the stiengths md ckgiccs ol feeling \at\ bom individual 
to individual accoidmg to lus self concept pciccptions ol the expencncc, 
oi tlu louc with which the stimulus entus his phenomenal field Theie- 
Iok, the feeling states chosen as pk isuiabk b\ one pet soil at one ige ate 
not chosen In anodic 1 pci son at the same age 01 b\ the same individual 
at a late*i age what one pci son consieleis icpidsi\< to his self stiue line is 
desnecl b\ othcis 1 motions tint uc suppicsscd 01 co Lolled in one society 
ate eneomaged and exhibited oveitlv in mothei 

[ust as phvsiologic al u ictions have two opposing clnections— stimulation 
depiession 01 meiease eke lease stiong kelmgs ol emotions bill into two 
gcneial eategoties t he positive and the negative, 01 the pleasant integi ativc 
1 espouse and the unpleasant disintegi ativc icsponse Jh Positive, mtegiative 
feelings such as love, affectum happiness hope, elation, emiositv, joy, de- 
light, and yearning ate eliened In the sensations the sell peiceives as pleas 
mabJc I he pleasant mtegiative emotions nun be defined as psychophysio- 
logical feeling states that lend to accompam model ate musculat tension 
and verbal tepoits ol pleasuit Van nnds to seek and to maintain this 
psychophysiologual state ol aflans both momentanly and longitudinallv as 
a hie goal Piobabl\ because ot then involvement with competition and 
nsk taking, mild anxietv and apple hension would also be consideied in this 
classification 

Negative oi disintegi alive feelings, fiom a social point of view— fear, 
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extieme anxiety, angci, disgust, jealous), won), giiel, and hostility— aic 
cluued b) such disagieeablc self-sensations and perceptions as loss, pain, 
discomfoit, liustiation, conflict, stiangeness, unit latedncss, and tin cat 
Some of the emotions classified as clismtegiative ha\e, in mild amounts, an 
integiatne effect nuclei some ciuumstanccs Foi example, Icai oj)eiatcs as 
a self-pi otec tive mechanism, and anxiety, nutation, and appiehension stim- 
ulate learning when sell Mining is at a low ebb I he socially distinlcgiative 
emotions may be defined .is psychophysiologu al It cling stales that tend to 
accompaii) extieme musculai tension, heightened smooth muse ulatiue le 
spouse, and \eibal lepoits ol chspleasiue Man tends to a\otd 01 abolish 
this psvthophvsiological condition whenevei possible luinc tionall>, many 
of man’s humane and t native tendencies aie stionglv influenced b) the 
pleasant integiatne comjxments ol emotional bch.niot, when as mam of 
his aggiessne and sociall) unelcsnable tendencies au accompanied b) the 
unpleasant distintcgiatne tv pes ol emotional u spouse In essence, then, 
jiositne emotional feelings aic sc ll-enhaiic mg and actualizing whcieas nega 
tive ones .ue self-depicc latne and clepi n mg 

Impulse foi Action A thud ellect of emotions upon the sell is the im- 
pulse foi action, a significant loundation loi the discussion ol emotional 
behavior Once we have peutned a situation 01 cucumstancc m otu jdic 
nomenal field as pleasant 01 unpleasant have in died built up within 
ouiselves a netwoik ol vanous Iccling states on the j >1 us 01 minus side ol 
comfort and satisfaction we tend, noimallv, to move towaicl tlu letention 
recall, oi inclease of the pk.ismablc and the lcmoval 01 dec lease ol the 
disagieeablc Likewise, these goads to action can take on a positive 01 
negative attubute in our sell stiuctuie and si vie ol lile \s an i x.implc, the 
child who wishes to be cuddled may hold out Ins aims in tlu hope that he 
will be picked up, 01 he mav tlnow a tempo lantium, having learned that 
the quickest way to get what he wants is to sc 1 cam 1 he child who is afraid 
may chive away the pciceivcd object, attempt to concjuei it, oi escape liom 
it A toddlei may "love” his mothci with kisses or with kicks \ jealous 
child may show excessive love loi a sibling oi attempt to haim it Or he 
ma) leact to this tin eat to Ins self-esteem with aggie ssivc acts towaicl pla) 
mates, toys, authontv symbols, oi lmnself 

Within the deep complex sti iv mgs of the sell s 4 inner woi Id,” emotions can 
become then own activators Love biceds love, feat biecds Icai Love can 
also arouse jealousy and, ll thwarted, can produce hate, which is love "back 
fired”; fear can evoke anger Moieover, we recognize and uspond not only 
to our own feelings but also to the emotions of otlieis, and not always with 
consistency We may feel genuine synijiathy loi the person who sobs with 
self-pity, yet be disgusted with ouiselves loi expei lcncing a similar feeling 
We may be compassionate toward a cowaidly friend, yet ashamed oi angered 
at our own leais. I bus, emotions may tend to be sell-infecting; the anxious 
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person m;iy be anxious because he is anxious! As liequcntly happens, ihc 
anxicly-i idclen individual may be aware of bis emotional state but not of 
what causes il, and that 7 vot)ir\ him. 

The Personalized and Distinctive Aspects of Emotions 

One ol the distinctive components ol personal experience is the emotional 
01 aiFective dimension. As we conliont and examine a problem and try to 
cope with it, we led pleased, uneasy, elated, angiy or peihaps worried about 
the situation or our role in it. As we undertake a couise ol action, we may 
leel enthusiasm, distaste, ot peihaps dread. Whatcxer the situation, we lend 
to have ledings ol some kind about what we are seeing perceiving, thinking, 
and doing. Hence, emotional processes are not isolated phenomena, but dis- 
tinctly unique and personal, and ate components ol out general experience, 
constantly influencing and influenced by other pi nesses going on with the 
dynamic self-structure. Emotional competence, tire ability ol the sell to live 
with, express or control emotions, is significantly dependent upon an accu- 
rate f.niiK ol relercnce and upon over all maturity How we perceive a sit- 
uation, its meaning fo> us, determines what emotions will he aroused. If we 
pci reive no threat, we led no 1 ear, however great or small the real danger. 
II we see our per lor mane e as superior, we led elated regardless of the real- 
ities oi the situation. \nd il we see e irsdves as unfairly treated, we I cel 
angry whether or not our perception is accurate. If we see ourselves as inade- 
quate and unlovable, wc led perpetually anxious and discouraged, whether 
we reallv arc inlerior and unlovable or only think we arc. 

Hairing major changes in our lile situation, most ol us have a continuing, 
characteristic' pattern ol emotional reactions that b an important part of 
our sell-structure and hie stvle. Saul emphasizes ti aspect of emotional 
behavior in say ing: 

Ever y person has his own individual emotional constellation arising 
out of the emotional influences and experiences of his own childhood 
(always including congenital, physical, social and other related factors 
. . .). This "nuclear constellation” is an important pait ol the core ot 
every personality [sdf|. . . . X<> peisonahty [self] . . . is unde) stood 
unless this nucle/n constellation is rlnnly seen and comprehended. 
—Thompson - (i 

Thus, we aie .is consistent and prec table in out emotional reactions as 
in out perceptual behavioi, thought patterns, attitudes, values, and othci 
aspects of our approaches to living and becoming. Our life experiences that 
arouse emotion within us, the kind and degree of emotion they arouse, and 
our ways ol expressing and controlling it all become a part of this nucleai 
emotional pattern, which is unique and personalized for each of us. Thus, 
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even though there arc many general charac teristics of emotions, per sc, that 
are common to human beings, each person determines his own distinctive 
functioning as an emotional self, just as he does as an intellectual, rational 
self. 


EMOTIONAL COMPETENCE OF THE SELF 

Before discussing the general characteristics ol emotional development 
and the expression of selected emotional patterns of behavior, wc shall 
examine, briefly, the basic components ol emotional competence, the gen- 
eral ability of the self to live with and to handle emotions. In order to 
understand the components of emotional competence and to increase our 
insight into human behavior in general, we need to realize the aspects of 
emotional experiences that may differ lrom pet son to person and are func- 
tioning influences in their affective lives. These attributes ol emotional 
competence will be discussed under five headings: (1) patterns of emotional 
experience, (2) patterns of expression and conttol, (3) determinants of 
emotional patterns, (1) dimensions of emotional control, and (5) strategies 
for improving emotional competence. 

Patterns of Emotional Experience 

Although many times we assume that other people “feel about the same 
way as we do/' there is considerable psychological evidence that such is not 
an accurate assessment of other people’s emotional lives. We seem to differ 
greatly in the depth and range ol our feelings, in our moods, and in the 
proportion of our positive and negative feelings. 

Depth of Feeling. Some people apparently lecl great intensities of emo- 
tion: that is, they react to the ups and downs ol living with intense joy, 
disappointment, and concern. Others, whether from constitutional limi- 
tation or defensive learning, seemingly are not stirred to either enthusi- 
asm or distress but appear to be insulated against any strong feelings. 
Most of us, fortunately, in terms of self-maintenance, are somewhere in 
between. 

Emotional competence, then, would seem to reejuire sufficient depth oi 
feeling to allow active, vigorous, healthy participation in living. Although 
wide differences in emotionality seem to be within the normal range, the 
extremes at either end are unadaptive. Overreaction to every minor life situ- 
ation squanders the individual’s resources and dissipates the sell’s emotional 
strength, whereas a very shallow response usually indicates a defensive ori- 
entation with its rigidity and narrowing of perception, which restricts the 
openness of experience necessary for adequate self-development. 
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Ratine of l (dings W e all lend to ( xpeiu ncc unpleasant emotions when 
our stt ivings arc blocked or our \ allies threatened -whether by forces out- 
side us within out phenomen il field or by internal self factors We experience 
pleasant emotions when wc achieve our goals oi anticipate doing so 01 when 
we icecive some confumation of our own values I he actual experiential 
events that please us or displease us aie as varied as our strivings and our 
interests In general, reac lung miinten mcc go ds viclels el ition or py If we 
lail to reach maintf innu r goals we have feelings of frustiation, loss, and 
genet ah/ed upset of the sell structure When we fail to icach actualization 
goals , wc feel, in addition varying unounis ol chs ippointment and perhaps 
self condemnation 

Some people limit their range of emotion 1 1 1 ty in that they seem to experi- 
ence only general for and igunst feelings Others experience subtle 
nuances and fine shades of difference in feelings Howevei, each of us de- 
velops within our self strut lure a ch u ictenstic lepeitoire of emotional 
reactions A wide range oi appropriate emotional reactions adds richness to 
oui daily experiences and lostcis self giowth The failure to develop a full 
ltpcitmc ideally indicates gener d mini ituntv unrealistic attitudes, or an 
unconscious defense agunst emotional involvement Wc need to recognize 
that both cultural patterns and pci son il attitudes and values help to shape 
the feeling tones ol the self is it matuics 

Tin Infhumt of Moods In addition to our somewhat transitory specific 
feelings, we tend to have general background moods that last longer and 
coloi the whole situation or ictnitv wc aic perceiving Moods are pleasant 
oi unpleasant states of mind tint aic less intense and that last longer than 
emotions Vlthough thev ue oltcn a hmgovei of emotions they may be 
the background lot an exag^er itul emotional rc^onsc because they sensi- 
tize us to emotional stimuli toi example i mood c 4 lepression may result 
from an emotional experience oi dele it oi gnef Moods aie, of couise, often 
associated with ovei fatigue illness oi other pinch phv steal causes \ depres- 
sive mood may make us civ o\ci things tint would ordinmly not disturb 
us, an mitable mood mi\ make us explode into angci over a compiratively 
trivial incident even as wc per cave it 

Oui mood may be one ol /c st md inticip ition one of discouragement 
and hopelessness, or perhaps one ol elusive nigging anxiety and wony 
Whatever its quality or source oui mood is i sigmhctnt deteiminci of oui 
stress tolerance, level of cneigv mil degue ol tisk oi ch tense selfoiienta 
Hon Undoubtedly, we hive ill had re experience ol being in a ‘bad” 
mood and finding that molehills were peiceived as mount uns or of being 
in an especially "good mood and sailing tluough a situation unpci tuibed 
that normally would agitate us 

Moods tend to fluctuate through a I air lv predictable cycle somewhat inde- 
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pendent ly of external events, but the length ol the cycle and the di (Terence 
between crest and trough aie distinctive to each pci son. If )ou aie interested, 
it is possible to chait your pattein ol moods by keeping a recoid ol them 
over a period ol several months. Norma lit) of mood expression is an indi- 
vidual matter. Ol course, the extreme mood Hue illations of the manic- 
depiessive patient are considered aberrant Anvone who feels that his mood 
swings are beyond the langc of the “normal” should seek professional coun- 
sel. 

Positive m Negative Aspic ts of hmotions. Both positive and negative 
emotions are normal, health) reactions to certain tvpes ol situations. We all 
experience some of both; the person who leels that lie should have only 
positive feelings is making untealrstic demands upon his sell structure. Vet 
a preponderance of negative leelmgs is unhealthv and rnappropii.ite lot 
sell-giowih. Negative leelmgs indicate that an individual I c els thwarted or 
threatened in some wav, and such a perception tends to induce defense- 
oriented behavior, restricting growth experiences rather than facilitating 
bchavioi that opens the sell to becoming. 

Furthermore, the fearful or resentful person is constantlv on the lookout 
for new clangers to self, and thus tends to develop perceptual rrgichtv, 
seeing onl) what confnnis his worries and leais Such a person h.is tiouble 
maintaining satisfying relationships with other people, thus deriving him- 
self the source ol self-growth, and, m time, his chronic emotional mobili/a 
tion ilia) even have serious effects upon Ins phvsical health 1 hus, a 
preponderance ol negative emotions not onlv prevents cur lent personal 
effectiveness but also interferes with the development ol greater competence 
and matin it). 

On the other hand, a predominance ol positive feelings is characteristic 
of the emotionallv health) person. Numerous studies, both clinical and 
experimental, have indicated that love, sympathy, and othei positive feel- 
ings are conducive to self-esteem, adequacy, fulfillment, and st If actualiza- 
tion. Although our feelings are, of course, somewhat dependent upon what 
life brings to us, this is only [rail of the story- what we bung to life has 
gieat significance also. Some people manage to have a predominance of 
positive feelings despite gieat adversity, whereas othcis aie constantly fear- 
ful, angry, and lesentlul in what normally .ippe.tr s to be a fav enable, positive 
situation. Within our self-concepts, oui attitudes and values chiefly deter- 
mine whether an experience will be gratifying or frustrating lot us. Except 
under the most extreme stress, such as prolonged confinement in a concen- 
tration camp, lor example, the emotionally competent person can usuallv 
manage to keep the balance on the side of the positive emotions. The last 
section of this chapter w r ill discuss emotional competence in more detail as 
a positive view of sell. 
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Patterns of Expression and Control 

We vaiy not only in oui patterns ot emotional experiences but also in 
om patterns of expression and control. Some of us are effusive and demon- 
strative, fieely expressing mu feelings in words, gestures, and other behavior. 
Otheis hide thcii feelings, sometimes just from other people, sometimes 
from themselves as well. Sometimes the (ippuwed 01 “admirable’’ emotions 
are expressed licely, while disappioncd ones are concealed or denied. In the 
wotds of ( -on 1 ii( ins: When anger uses, think of the consequences.” these 
patterns may be culturally induced, but usually they serve individual needs 
and goals also. 

Naturally not eveiy emotionally competent pci son will have the same 
pattern of expicssion and control, [ust as with the expci icncc of emotion, 
“normal” covets a wide range ol behauot. I’mot' >nal expression and con- 
tiol will be discussed *n association with the following three characteristics 
o affective competence: (1) balance ol spontaneity and conliol, (2) con- 
stitute hannehng tathei than supptession or repression ot emotion, and 
(j) avoidance of distorted and disguised expression. 

Spontaneity mid ('.out) ol. Soineliines emotional reactions grow out of 
piopottion to the situation and induce incongrucnt bchavioi. Without acle- 
Cjtiate innci controls, we may overreach emotionally to routine situations, 
Hying off out “emotional handles” oi bursting into tears or unwarranted 
displays of verbal or phvsical behavior. With too rigid controls, we may be 
unable to “let om selves go” at all. Neither extreme is clcsii able in that 
neither represents a compatible balance lor sell-congruence. Emotional 
health requites both the freedom to express our feelings without embarrass- 
ment or guilt and the ability to contiol emotional t'piession according to 
the nature, circumstance's, and requirements ol the situation. 

Behavioml I'.ffctt s of Emotional Contiol. \11 emotional states are accom- 
panied by preparation for action, brought about by physical and glandular 
changes. Controlling the action that normally would occur means that the 
eneigy that has been aroused must either be kept bottled up within the self 
ot be channeled into other lorms of activity. HuilcKk-' discusses five ways 
in which children find release for emotional arousal when circumstances 
demand control: (1) moodiness, (2) substitute responses, (3) displacement, 
(I) regtession, and (5) emotional explosions. In reference to these behaviors, 
the child’s usual way ot responding w '' depend largely upon what he has 
discovered gives him the greatest satisfaction, wins social approval, or avoids 
the disapproval of .significant people in his life. 

An emotionally ai onset! child may bottle up the emotional energy and 
let it smolder for hours or days. Ibis results in tnoodmess , a di awn-out 
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state of the emotions. Because the unpleasant emotions are the ones most 
likely to be controlled, lie will be gloomy, moibicl, sullen, and reticent; he 
will be in a “bad” lninioi. In geneial, he will be listless anti will work lar 
below his capacity; his interest in people and things will wane, and he will 
be preoccupied with himscll and his leelings. Should a pleasant emotion, 
such as joy, be contiolled, his mood will be pleasant; he will glow with 
an inner satisfaction and will be eagei and enthusiastic about whatcvei he 
does. In all moodiness, there is a tendency to oiHneact, to lead to stimuli 
with greater intensity than the stimuli justify . 

Emotional energy can be released by substituting a i espouse that is mmc 
socially acceptable than the response normally associated with the emotion. 
For example, when angry, the child may substitute name calling lor hitting 
or kicking if he finds that the former biings less social disapproval 01 less 
threat ol punishment, or he may learn to express his angci in a constructive 
manner by doing something useful 01 socially approved. Svphoning re- 
pressed emotions off into socially acceptable patterns ol behavior is known 
as sublimation. 

In displacement, a person expresses his emotion In directing his response 
toward a person, object, or situation unrelated to the origin ol the emotion. 
Happiness, lor example, may come horn successful achievement. I he happy 
child can express his happiness cl needy by “ci owing over his successes,” but 
if he discovers that this is socially unacceptable, he mas displace his happi 
ness by showering praise or gilts ot other forms ol attention upon his peels 
or other people. Thus an outburst ol generositv mav be merely displaced 
happiness upon the part of the giver. Most commonlv, displacement occm s 
when angry reactions. are controlled. Instead ol hitting and kicking, the 
angry child will “take it out” on an innocent victim bv a veibal or phvsical 
attack. Oldei children suitering from frustrations caused by over piotec live 
or dominating parents may hold back their negative' leelings toward then 
parents because of feai or a sense of loyalty. I bus instead ol attacking the 
parents directly, they may displace thcii bottled-up anger by being hyper- 
critical of others; by being hostile toward all adults in authority, especiallv 
teachers and law-enloicement officers; by engaging in hostile fantasies in 
which they fight against the parents; ot by seeking the “protective colora- 
tion” of the peer group in attacking, either physically or verbally, some 
innocent victim. 

Another common w r ay ol dealing with controlled emotions is to express 
them indirectly in behavior that apparently has little or no relationship to 
the emotion that elicits it. One ol the most common indirect forms of 
expression of thwarted emotions is legiesstvn, going back to eailiei forms 
of behavior that satisfy the child’s needs. For example, the jealous child 
may revert to such infantile behavior as wetting his bed or claiming that 
he needs help in dressing or feeding. He may bid for attention by pretend- 
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ing to be ill or by developing Icars oi objects that usually do not bother him. 

When the child liics to inhibit the expicssion of an emotion too long or 
when the emotion is too stiong to be inhibited, he may explode emotionally, 
reacting violently to a seemingly 1 1 i vial stimulus. When angry, for example, 
lie will have a temper lantium reminiscent ol a three- or four-year-old. 
Because a person is expected to develop frustration tolerance as he glows 
older, handling his emotions in an explosive mannei may lead to strong 
feelings of gnilt and inaclecjuacy. 

Repressed Reelings. When direct expicssion ol our feelings biings us 
pain or when we aie taught to be ashamed and alraid of our feelings, we 
may unconsciously resort to emotional insulation or repiession to piotect 
om selves bom hint or sell-ilex aluation. Hence we may tiy to stay alool from 
emotional involvement altogether so that, whatever happens, nothing can 
hint us; or we may chive our unwanted feelings below the level of conscious- 
ness; oi we may turn all blame inward so that we can keep only kindly 
leelings towaul those aiound us. Although dies* ruses by the feeling self 
enable us to maintain out self-esteem and may provide a temporarily more 
eomloi table wav ol living with out emotions, they arc usually unadaptivc 
eventually. Once aroused, leelings press foi expression in some way, and we 
ignore or deny them at the peiil of our sell-structure. 

Accepting and acknowledging our feelings does not mean that v\c go 
“pi imitive” and act out all hostile m destine live impulses, loi emotional 
competence reejuires that mu behavior be in keeping with our long-term 
goals and values heelings that lire acknowledged and accepted become a 
part of om life style and aie under potential control; we can then decide 
whether and how to express them and woik out sensible and satisfying pat- 
terns ol expression and connol On tie. othci lum*. rcpiessed feelings arc 
beyond the langc of our diiect control and thus can cause untold mischief 


loi the developing sell. 

Dimensions of l, motional Rxpiession. II we deny feelings direct expres- 
sion. thev may find outlets in disguised forms hoi example, hostility may 
be expiessed ilnough nagging or cvnicism; cluonic fatigue may leally be an 
expicssion ol anxiety and fear. In some cases, the sliam of suppressing 
emotions may be lelieved bv the development of a psychosomatic ai ment 
Midi as a migiaitie headathe. asthma, lun lexer. o> skin allergies. However, 
none ol these leactions satisfies cithei the pcison m those aiound iim. is 
destructive leelings aie inireased instead ol lessened, md usna \ ie is 
unaware ol the real motive power bemud his i cat lions. Often a pel son 
confused by his own emotional behavior. Until he understands the reasons 
lor his p, cse.it teae.ions. a person will have diflia.ltv learning nio.e elective 
pallet ns ol expicssion. Thus, somewhat consistent self-asscssintnt is a teq 
site in wot king toward emotional competence. In the woid ol Sociates. 
The unexamined life is not worth living [emotionally].’ 
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From our discussion, we may assume the most competent mobilization of 
the emotional resources within the sell cannot be achieved by rigid control. 
Personal effectiveness in emotional expression and control, like competence 
in other dimensions of behavior, includes a consideration of both inner 
needs and outer demands; an integrating degiee of congruence must exist. 
Emotional competence is actually a peipetual state ol arriving within self- 
development; it cannot be achieved once and lor all. Even though we can 
learn to look at emotion-arousing situations dillercntlv and thus 1 educe our 
susceptibility to unpleasant emotions, our emotional experience is often 
beyond our conscious control. In the important task ol searching foi sell- 
competence, everyone has the continuing responsibility ol finding personally 
satisfying and constructive ways to expicv* his emotional tensions. 


Determinants of Emotional Patterns 

Human behavior at best is complicated and clilliculi to undo stand, par- 
ticularly from the viewpoint of the obseivei; emotional behavioi is no ex- 
ception. In that every human being is unique, thete are wide dillerences 
in the emotional patterns ol people. Although these patterns are complex 
and difficult to comprehend, the following lac tors, as discussed by Coleman, 
contribute to the determination of our emotional behavior: (I) constitu- 
tional make-up, (2) early training, (3) frame ol relcicnce, and (1) social 
field, because the first determinant was coiisidcied in a pie\ious chapter, 
w r e shall examine briefly only the last three here. 

In the early development ol our self-st r u< tine, we learn to regard our 
emotions as something 'to be encouraged and expr essed or as something to 
be denied and hidden. These early attitudes are assimilated into our seli- 
conccpts and affect our subsequent emotional development. If we arc taught 
to recognize and accept our leal feelings, regarding them, even the negative 
or violent ones, as part ol our authentic human resources, then normal 
emotional development can proceed. Learning appropriate patterns ol ex- 
pression and control is a continuing developmental task, a process ol ever 
becoming emotionally, lor with the new' problems arising in each life period 
somewhat different emotional patterns become appropriate and necessary. 

To comprehend a person’s emotional behavior, we must understand his 
frame of icfererue. Both the feelings that a person has and the way in 
which he expresses and controls them depend upon his basic assumptions 
and attitudes of what is true , xvhat is )ight, and what is possible. He re- 
sponds to a situation or to people according to lire perceived meaning in 
relation to his own needs and purposes. 

A person will likely never find opportunities to experience feelings of 
adequacy and success if his level ol aspiration is too high or too low and 
his self-expectations unrealistic If he regards the world as a dangerous, 
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hostile place, he will inter pm whatever happens as a confiimalion of this 

v™ ° I I " IC ;md W, “ <0,,sUml >' anxious and tlneaU-nec). If he feels 
gu.lty about actually "nonnal feelings,” h e will keep subjecting himself to 
unnccexsuiy anxiety and scll-condeninaiion, from which he will then have 

to 1 1 1 himself by a \aiiety of conscious and unconscious defensive 

maneuvers. 

(ailtui all), then is no mm er sally appiovetl method of expressing or 
controlling emotions. I he type ol social climate in which people function 
has a great inihience upon theii emotional patterns. People who live in a 
liighly compeliti\e, hostile, aggiessive society tend to develop aggressiveness 
and hostility, with an umlcmnphasis upon love and sympathy. Studies indi- 
cate, as alicady noted, that an autocratic social climate tends to elicit hos- 
tility, whic Ii is sometimes channeled thiough displacement or scapegoating 
behavior. A chamatic contrast in dominant emotional patterns, induced by 
the soc ioeultm al field, is provided by the war l, ’ke Comanches and the 
pcacciul llopi Indians ol the Soutlrwest. I he social field is ol paramount 
significance in the channeling ol emotions. Some societies condone verbal 
c litieisn: but not physical attack. Some societal standaids advocate free 
expi essions ol unpleasant emotions, whcicas some regard an\ expression of 
pain or fear as a lack ol manliness. Some social gioups expect loud lament 
u it dei si less conditions; olheis dem.md stoic acceptance. In some cultures 
her expression ol lerhngs is encouraged: in oiliers, elaborate, lonnal rituals 
.ue conducted thiough which all expiession must he released. 

lo the developing sell, the iamih climate is a pariitulai ly influential 
social determinant Jn .1 pi evading aimospheie of bickering and tension, 
hostility and other negative emotions arc perpetually elicited and expiessed 
in lathei diiect. destructive wavs. In a w.uni, hapm family, love and other 
positive emotions ate likelv to he dominant; merd-cis learn to control 
negative feelings so that they do not disiupt the haimony of the home. 
Inadequate, infantile patents 01 emotionally disti.. bed relationships in the 
family mav he teflected in fixations and distoi lions in children's develop- 
ment that cany ovei into adulthood |ohn Milton capuned this develop- 
mental tendency in saying that, “ l he childhood shows the man as morning 
shows the clay.” 

The loiccs ol the phenomenal field influence oui emotional behavior in 
other ways. Social contagion in a gioup mav lead to stiong emotional 
arousal within individuals and to behavior that they would nevei normally 
permit themselves, such as liots or ai 'essive group protests. When those 
around us are lesponding with intense emotions. as in a crisis or panic, theii 
reactions tend to inlecl us and make it more difficult to follow our normal 
patterns ol expression. In a similar mannei, we tend to be responsive to 
tire general level ol moiale ol those around us. Our own spirits may be 
dampened if others are discouraged and depressed. When otheis are excited 
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and enthusiastic, they seem to infect us with their jubilance. Certainly it 
is difficult to remain serene and constructive in an atmosphere of dissension 
and suspicion. Thus, a healthy social climate is a tremendous advantage in 
our attempts to attain emotional efficiency, whereas an unhealthy social 
climate may subvert the best ellorts ol the self. We may well keep these 
ideas in mind as w r e try to guide youth to emotional becoming. 

Most of us are apprehensive about our feelings periodically. Some people 
wish they could feel more deeply and spontaneously; others wish they could 
learn to control their emotions more easily; still others have irrational lears 
or feelings of hostility that they cannot seem to conceal, yet do not know 
how to express without inviting Retaliation. Although building greater 
emotional efficiency depends first and loicmost upon generating healthy 
attitudes toward ourselves and our wot lcl, there ate also specific strategies 
that can help us handle out emotions so that they become constructive and 
enriching determinants in our lives and sell-structure instead of inducing 
stress, which tends to disturb the sell-image. Coleman 2S notes five such 
strategies for improving the emotional competence of the sell: (1) under- 
standing and accepting emotion, ( 2 ) lunctioning with emotions instead of 
fighting them, (3) finding constructive ways to express feelings, (1) keeping 
a sense of humor, and (5) accentuating positive emotions. 

THE EMOTIONAL HERITAGE OF SELF 

How do human beings come by their emotions? What is the sell’s emo- 
tional heritage? What lactois contribute to emotional development? Are 
emotions learned? What are some ol the common characteristics of chil- 
dren’s emotions? 1'hcsc questions and others will he discussed in this section 
as we explore the developing emotional self. 

Emotional Heredity 

As fiakwin has pointed out, “The ability to icspond emotionally is pies- 
ent in the newborn as pait ol the developmental ptocess and does not have 
to be learned.” 20 T his statement was selected to stait our discussion of 
emotional development because it involves, to a degtee, a contiovcrsy cur- 
rently in psychological literature as to whether emotions are inborn or 
learned. Some research ao has indicated that picmatuicly born infants are 
capable of emotional i car lions, suggesting that such behavior is possible 
several months before birth noimally occurs. In a similar sense, general 
excitement in the newborn infant has been observed as a part of the mass 
activity present at birth, although there aie no indications of c leai-cut 
definite emotional patterns that can be recogni/cd and identified as specific 
emotional slates. Oiten, before the peiiod of the newborn immerses into 
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later development, the genei il cxuluik nt becomes dillerentiated into simple 
reactions that suggest pleasure uul displeasuu The unpleasant responses 
are elicited by unc otufoi table events within i h< baby s physical self anel 
his woild, such (licumstanees c uisc dying and miss ac ti vity Pleasant re 
sponses can be elicited by locking pitting piouding warmth, and snug 
holding, the babv nny ie ic l by sticking 01 i genual rcl ivation of the body 
Iiue emotions are a development il by pioduct of change, and change 
occurs only through learning ind the matmation of the sell Emotions and 
their responses develop through the iwaieness, perception, memory, and 
diflerenti ition ol ch urges m the intern il and extern il phenomenal fields of 
the self and through the matui Hum ol gl indular and neural systems An 
important part ol emotion il Ixhiuoi is mychnation and cortical develop- 
ment, which must occur belore inessiges c in be sent to muscles and glands 
Most authorities are of the opinion rim an ml int under the age of thice 
months is me ipiblc ol true emotion, ilthough Pudges, 11 in a classic study 
that traced emotion t 1 development during the fust two veais of life, inter 
preted certain manliest itions ol genu il excitement as “delight” 

Dchgl i Inc allection and jc dousv ue dependent upon perceptual 
social awareness a recognition ol other people as having some special 
meaning to the observer line angu piesupposes an awaieness of “me’ 
or “mine When these elements ol intellect aic combined with the physio- 
logical changes tbit cxcui from luingu thirst sucking, md the staitlc ie 
action, (motions <iu bom 1 hus scientists 1cm more and moie towaid the 
opinion that time aic no inborn emotions On the othei hand, Jost and 
Sontag u and Mcnningu n believe tint eu tun inherited physiological struc 
tuics enable i puson to peilorm cmolionrlly at a paiticulai level, that is, 
lie inhuits the pole nil il lot developing it one ol .. re levels on the intensity 
continuum between depression uul clition is n e oi less sensitive to 
stimuli within his phuiomcn il tic lei lhcicfoie, some people live and per- 
loim then devc lopmcntil hie ttsks it i relitivuy high and stable level of 
edition, otlius behave much moie pissivclv, uul still others vaulhtc from 
one level to the othei It would stun then that apparently this constitu- 
tional sell stmt tint this emotion il tempo, is inheiiteel along with the 
pattern bv wliielr the endocrine gl mils function- u a high, low evclical, or 
enatic i ate 

Levin 34 cites time stpu iu studies tint lint added luithci intoimation 
to our knowledge ol the emotional huechiuy factois Tiom the three re 
lated studies, she concluded 

Babies .ue boin with umm ti.uts that diicctly influence then deselop 
ment as well as the way that mothus ttspond to them I he ch.ttac 

teristics ol the child s belt tvior will he mllucnred by his pi unary reaction 
pattern as well as by his t nut eminent In each new situation he faces his 
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behavior will depend, in part, on whether his reactive style is primarily 
negative or positive, mild or of high intensity, rhythmic or arhytlnnic. . . . 
It follows, thcrelore, that there can be no universally valid set ol tides 
that will work equally well lor all children everywhere. 

Hence the sell is unique in its emotional heredity, as it is in other aspects 
of individualization. Constitutional stmeture, ot the emotional tone ol the 
physical sell, detei mines the way in which a person will perceive his environ- 
ment and the degree to which the elements in his phenomenal held will 
make their impac t. 

Emotion, Feelings, and the Phenomenal Self 

Emotions, then, are a developmental by-pioduct ol out perceptual ex- 
pel iences, in relevance to the emotional tone ol the physical sell, as we 
behave within out phenomenal held, consisting ol out “inner’’ world oi sell 
and our “outci” world ol perceived events, situations, and people. Although 
this was not always Hue in the history ol psychology, psychologists in lecent 
times have come to believe that there is some degtee ol emotion connected 
with every human behaviot. At one time, we believed that the majoi emo- 
tions, especially leal and anger, were assumed to be innate t espouses to 
fairly definite situations; other scientists, appioaching the problem liom an 
external view, described emotion as being a nonspecific, a “disoi gaui/ed 
response.” More lecent thinking on the natuie ol emotion by such audio] s 
as Combs and Snygg indicates that emotion is a state of tension 01 leadiness 
of the phenomenal sell to act, and, as such, has an oigani/ing and lac di- 
lating effect as well as' a "disorganized” 1 espouse. Combs and Snygg view 
this tension as representing the leaction ol the organism to the perception 
of the possibility ol need salislaction (sell-enhancement) or the perception 
ol threat (maintenance ol sell). 

Thus, emotion is a behavioral manilestation ol the organism's attempt to 
satisfy need. Emotion (tension), like any other behavior, may be regarded 
as an aspect ol the organism’s activity in seeking adequacy. Hence, the 
person under tension is striving lor need salislaction; the leeliug of tension 
is the result ol his awareness either ol menace to his self-structure or to the 
possibility ol sell-enhancement. According to Combs and Snygg, :{r * the degiee 
ol tension experienced will vary widely, dependent upon at least the bil- 
lowing factors: 

1 . The perceived relationship of an event to the phenomenal 
self. 

2 . The psychological immediacy ol the event. 

3 . The clarity of the perception. 
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4 . The individual’s (ceding ol adequacy to cope with the 
matter. 

In the couise ol om daily lives, most ol us make no distinction between 
our “leelings” and om “emotions.” In attempting to communicate with 
othet people and indicate om slate ol being, we talk about or show our 
leelings or emotions ol Jute, angei, love, (ear, anxiety, appreciation, or 
grief without stopping to define moie precisely what we mean. Psycholo- 
gists, however, in attempting to understand the dynamics ol behavior, must 
differentiate emotion and feeling Prom a phenomenological (tame of refer- 
ence, Combs and Snygg view leelings as a kind of shorthand description ol 
om perceptual fields at a particular moment: 

Feelings me om peu eptions of om seines , of the situations in which zee 
me involved, nnd the mtenrlationship of these txeo. . . . What we ex- 
perience is, ol course, our whole perceptual lie lcl. To convey this, how- 
ever, is patently impossible. In manipulate our own perceptions or to 
communicate them to others we need a kind ol symbol by means of which 
wc can express these perceptions ol ourselves and the slate of our respec- 
tive fields. We have developed a large number ol svmbols (feelings) to 
convey our meanings to others. . . . These represent our attempts to 
convex to others the personal meanings events have for us 30 

Because om bodily sell is always a part ol our perceptual field, a very 
large part ol what a person describes as his leeling comes lnmi his aware- 
ness ol the I xxl i Iv conditions he diller ciriiaies in the field at the moment, 
om bodily states are always with us and always in some degree a part of 
the perceptual field. Of course, tins includes an -waieness ol our state of 
tension or acceleration, which have been described oreviously as emotion. 
Wlrat we attempt to communicate by our feelings, then, is the state of out 
perceptual fields, including om state of tension or acceleration. Feelings 
(filler (tom emotion in that they svinboli/c all ol the perceptual Held. 
With a briei background ol emotional heredity and a perceptual differentia- 
tion ol emotions and leelings, now let us examine some ol the major de- 
velopmental characteristics within the emotional herbage ol the phenomenal 
sell. 

Characteristics of Children’s Emotions 

In our emotional heritage, the emotions ol young children differ mark- 
edly Irom those ol adolescents and adults, even from those of older children. 
Unless these dillerenies aie recognized, significant adults in the child s 
phenomenal field will tend to regard his emotional actions as “immature 
Sometimes adults even have a tendency to reprove or to punish a child 
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whose emolional reaction is nonnal foi his age and level of development 
toi not “acting his age ” Because learning, as we shall see, plays such an 
important lole in emotional development, it is unrealistic to expect all 
childien ot a given age to have similar emotional patterns Because ot dit 
tcrenccs in matuiational levels and learning opportunities individu.il dil 
leiences aie inevitable Reg adless ot these d tiler cnees we have identified 
certain characteristic aspects ot children's emotions tint dilferentiatc them 
from those ot adolescents and adults 1 Unlock n suiiini ui/cs them as lollows 

1 Children’s emotions aie bi it t 

2 Childien s emotions aie intense 

3 Childien s emotions arc tiansitoiy 

1 Childicn's emotions ippeai frcqucntlv 

5 Chilehtns emotions aie eliffeient— a wide vanahilitv in emotional 
r esponsc 

b Emotions tan be detected by phv sic al tnd psvchologual svmptoms 
ot behav 101 

7 Lmotions change in stiength is the child glows oldu 

8 Patterns ot emotion it expression change 

DEVELOPMENT OF EMOTIONS 

In viewing emotions as tension within the organism that is m untested 
in the seeking ot need satisfaction, we acknowledge that the capacitv tor 
emotional behavior is potentially present at birth, although emotional 
development is significantly ulated to the matmation of and the hen rung 
by the self as it differ entiatcs and contiols the self sir tie tine and the phe 
nomenal field Learning and maturation ue so closely intci woven in the 
development ol emotions that it times it is difficult to determine the relative 
effects ol these two factors Vs mentioned m the last section, the young 
child s emotional behavior is c haractcu/ed by a lack of gradation, that is, 
he reacts as strongly to trivial situations as he does to more serious ones 
Also, his outbursts are generally frequent, brief and transitory, unrestrained, 
and of great intensity Rapid recovery and sudden shifts of emotion are 
characteristic of the young emerging sell 


Early Responses 

An individual is born with reflexes to protect him from overstimulation 
and harm and to stimulate him to exercise The homeostatic adaptations 
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within .1 pei son function to relieve tension and to maintain the self in a 
calm, balanced stale The imoluntny ictions ol bodily mechanics permit 
us to icib/c a stible lnlmnl tempci ituu to wire! ofl discise to correct 
orginu and nutritive deficiencies md to supply ceitun elements neeessaiv 
for meeting intern d md extern d emergencies 1 hesc reflexes and lesponses 
th it 1 itei become diflcicnti ited into emotion d behivioi ne p irt of this 
homeost it ic s\ stein 

I he bnth ciy which stuts the inf mi hie idling is the first response to 
disticss md violent tension loi m m\ months tlie infmt mimfests this 
leietion to discomloit tension md liusti ition He Runs npidlv that 
cning bungs lelicf fmm people in his woild ( mng then bceomes an eflec 
tive w ty of g lining w ninth sccuiite soothing motions cuddling, and 
tactile stimul ition is well is piotcction md lung exeicise The sucking le 
spouse obseiv ible it buth oi within i lew di\s not only serves its primary 
function of obt lining iood but dso is so powt lid in its abilitv to pio 
vide lelicf from ill tensions tint it \irtudly hminatcs the sensation of 
p un 

\n au nil )n d e uh le tction ol the mi int is the stutle l espouse Sucklen, 
nolent mditoiy md nsu d stimuli loss of support md lesti unt piec lpitate 
r ])h\siologic d ic tints m t merge mv uutiou tint is exceedingly un 
comloitible In oidci to bum off the excess eiKigv tele ised bv theieietion 
the ml mt (imolunt u d\) usponds wi h genci di/eel miss ictivitv md gross 
motoi movements including i musculu flexion of the fingers kicking 
squirming ml cinng 1 he ml mt lc uns to fe u to be mgr> to be cautious, 
md to ipprceiitc eejuddnium piimuih tluough this stutle icsponsc I he 
miss ictivitv lestoies lnicnnl bilmci mil within i lew months iftu bnth 
inf mts It un to chile mm tie between hsttuhing > i null and plctsmg ones 
so th it smiling is substituted lot cinng md tile m i beh imoi— this genet il 
exe ite ment— is muipieled is delight 

Differentiation and Control 

I lie eju ility ol i child s lcution becomes moit ippiopriiteb eldfetenti 
ated and eontiolled is lie Runs to lcspond moic specific dh to situ ition d 
en eumst mees within Ins phenomend held is thc\ i el ate to lus needs and 
lus peiee ption ol behivioi tint bungs s itisl u non oi diss itisf iction Some 
usponscs become we ikei otluis become stionger Chile en with tinning 
le u n to e xpi ess theinse 1\ es h ss lieeh id less o\ tills moic in keeping with 
tire expect itions ol sell md of societv \s the child mo\es toward gieater 
selfeontiol, these lelmenunts meie tse it each development il level He 
experiences the nu ming of his own emotion d giowth and perceives the 
dncctions lor self impiovement in discovering old pitteins diat aie dis 
couraged and new patterns tint ite tew tided b\ people in his woild 
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Gradually, then, ihiough self-perception and interaction with those social 
agencies responsible for his development and learning, the child achieves 
greater dominance and control over his emotions and feelings. II the com- 
bination of self- and societal influences ate successful, the individual de- 
velops and maintains the necessary emotional competence (I) to meet con- 
flicts in effective and acceptable ways and (2) to died a balanced teali/ation 
of his fundamental needs and desires— he is on the way to emotional be- 
coming, a state of continual anival. Garrison, Kingston, and Bernard 38 
summaiize the developmental aspects ol the emerging, emotional sell as 
follows: 

1. Differentiation of emotional behavior emeiges eaily in file. 

Tins differentiation increases as the individual develops 
toward ma unity. 

2 . Individuality of emotional behavior appears at an early 
age. This tends to increase as each individual ma lines and 
learns effective ways of meeting emotional situations. 

3 . The emergence ol specific patterns ol emotional behavim 
is closely related to the needs of the individual. 'Those 
forms ol behavior which bring foiih the greatest satisfac- 
tion tend to be repeated and to become a pait ol the total 
behavior pattern. 

4 . There is a definite iclationship between the stage ol a 
child’s maturation and the natiue ol li is emotional te- 
sponse. 

The Role pf Maturation 

Before a person is able to develop emotionally, maturation within the 
physical self must occur; his cerebral coilex, especially the lrontal lobes, 
must be able to function and continue to (unction with inn easing efficiency. 
The operation of the glands and the autonomic neivous system are essen- 
tial, in that vve become more sensitive and tesponsive to stimuli fiom within 
and without as they mature, through manning sensoiy capacities, a person 
is better able to perceive and to differentiate persons, objects, situations, 
feelings, and other mental states as being threatening, unpleasant, or pleas- 
urable. As the child develops his capacities for perception and understand- 
ing, he learns to deal more effectively with his widening world, to anticipate 
and recognize the dangers, the exciting events, and the stimulating situa- 
tions in his phenomenal field. 

A child's fears are directed mote often toward intangibles and the super- 
natural witli the development ol imagination. As he begins to foresee the 
natural consequences in his world of experience, he becomes apprehensive 
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ol unpleasant events; vet lie can beoin in 1 , . . 

1 ; appr eeiate humor as he anticipates 

ridiculousness, in< ongruities, and surpiises. 

With a growing awareness ol sell and social relations, an individual's 
allec turns are broadened and deepened, but become more selective. A child 
likewise develops a lear and dislike Ini personal ridicule and loss ot esteem. 
As he experiences and identifies injustices and indignities to himsell and 
ot her s, the experiential Inundation is laid lor the development of pity, 
sympathy, and compassion, i hose various changes and maturing abilities 
affect the individuals emotional behavioi in much the same way as in- 
creased physiological growth elicits more intricate organic functions. More 
dilfei entiated bcha\iot creates a greater variety ol conflicts, and since the 
changes continue to occur, both behavior and conflict become more com- 
plex. 1 bus, through every matuiational stage, specific frustrations are 
eliminated only to be replaced by the need to sol\e others ol a higher, more 
c (implicated order. 


The Role of Learning 

The newborn bab\ is incapable ol expressing his anger except by crying. 
Maturation of the nervous s\stem and muscles provides the potentials for 
differentiated reactions, where. is learning determines the manner in which 
anger will be expressed. I he lorm ol expression the child uses will depend 
upon what he has learned .is socialh appioved in his sociocultural group, 
what he has learned will biing him the greatest satisfaction, and what he 
has learned is the cjuickest and most expedient way ol getting what he 
wants. As soon as the infant enters into interaction within his world, con- 
ditions operate to create imbalance in his star- of menial and physical 
equilibrium, to which he must adapt. 

by associative experiences, he learns to behave in response to a multitude 
ol events, circumstance, and people; through scM-discoveiy and awareness, 
he finds a \ariel\ ol wa\s to restore personal equilibrium and to relieve 
tension, l ire child learns to become more and more sophisticated in seeking 
pleasurable states or at least to maintain sell-needs. Equilibrium becomes 
increasingly a matter ol more pleasure (as the indb ’dual perceives) and less 
pain, not a lack ol both or a strict balance ol one against the other. 

because the complex aspects ol learning will he discussed in (.hapter 9, 
“The Learning Sell.” we shall meielv mention that learning plays a signifi- 
cant role in the emotional develop: nil ol the sell. In fact, much of the 
discussion in this chapter relevant ro emotional behavior has already recog- 
tri/ed the paramount importance ol learning. Before discussing the expres- 
sion ot major emotions, however, we shall note that four general forms of 
learning are responsible for the development ol emotional patterns in 
childhood: (1) conditioning, (2) imitation, (3) absorption, and (4) training. 
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Overtones of these processes will be in evidence as we explore the expression 
of major emotional patterns. 

COMMON PATTERNS OF EMOTIONAL EXPRESSION 

We have said that an emotion is a behavioral manifestation of the or- 
ganism's attempt to satisfy need, a state of tension representing the reaction 
to the possibility of need satisfaction within the sell lor maintenance or 
enhancement. We have indicated that a leeling is an attempt to communi- 
cate the state of our perceptual fields, including our state of tension or 
acceleration; feelings differ from emotion in that they symboli/e all of the 
perceptual held and really arc descriptions of our phenomenal-field states. 
We have recogni/ed that every human activity seems to be accompanied by 
some degree of emotional response. What are the major patterns of emo- 
tional expression? How do these behavioral i espouses develop within the 
self? Aftei the early months of babyhood have passed, a number of differ- 
entiated emotional patterns, each with its own specific lorm of behavior, 
may be observed. The most common of the emotional patterns character- 
istically found in childhood will be discussed in this section. 


Fear 

Generally, a newborn baby is piotected as mu<h as possible from forces 
within his phenomenal field that may provoke feai. Before the end of the 
first year of life, fear-arousal stimuli begin to affect him, and with each 
passing year, more and more things that aie likely to frighten him appear 
in his ever-enlarging world. As his intellectual development progresses, he 
recognizes threats in objects, situations, or even people, that formerly he 
was incapable of peiceiving. Thus, with increased self-awareness and the 
exploration of self and his environment, the child’s lears not only are more 
numerous but are likely to be more intense. 

Fears have their foundation in the child’s experiences, whether they are 
rational or irrational. Although most fears are learned, they are not all 
learned in the same way. Some come from direct associative experiences 
with stimuli that arouse fear, such as loud, harsh noises. Others are accjuired 
through imitation; for example, fear of thunderstorms is often learned by 
peiceiving and imitating the fear behavior of a parent, sibling, or playmate. 
A third type of fear may come as a by-product of unpleasant experiences 
with doctors, dentists, large animals, hospitals, or certain people. Finally, 
fears may develop bom frightening experiences presented in movies, on 
television, in comic books, or in fairy tales. Although the child does not 
experience such fears directly, he does so vicariously through imagination 
in identifying with the experiences of others . 40 
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Dimensions of hear. Some of the developmental factors that determine 
variations in fear among children are age, sex, and past experiences; level 
ol intellectual development; social and cultural values learned lrom parents 
and peers, and degrees ol personal security. In general, research indicates 
that the number and severity ol iears reach a peak at three years of age 
and, again, at eleven yeais. During the early peak period, tears aic mainly 
situationally determined, aiising piimarily lrom people, objects, or animals 
in the child’s environment. With the preadolesccnt peak, fears become 
more generalized, being manifested in anxiety or worry. 41 

Although tears change with age, there is no sudden shift from one type 
of fear to another; instead, there is a gradual movement from specific to 
general fears. 4 - 1 here are sex diflerences in tears at every age, but especially 
as children grow older and identify with their expected sex roles. Girls 
can still retain social acceptance by teaiing certain things, such as snakes 
and bugs, but lor boys, such teai is regarded as “Ossified.” 

Because iears are greatly influenced by learning, what a child fears will 
vary according to the sue lore ononuc status of his family. For example, lower- 
class bn-* are more concerned about violence lrom robbers, killers, guns, 
whippings, and their parents, whereas upper-class boys are more afraid of 
car accidents, storms, and school accidents. Social class values play an in- 
creasingly significant role in the child’s life as he approaches adolescence. 
Illustratively, lower-class boys arc more afraid of the teacher and are more 
susceptible to “stage fright" in class, whereas upper-class boys are more 
concerned about making good grades, finishing school, and getting into 
college. 43 Other factors that seem to determine variations in children's 
palter ns of fear are their physical and psychological conditions during the 
time the fear stimuli are presented and their general personality pattern. 
Children who arc insec me show a greater lendencs to be easily frightened 
than children who arc emotionally secure. 41 Being with others who are 
frightened seems to make a child more susceptible to fear, whereas being 
with persons who are calm decreases this susceptibility. Fears arc shared 
as the number of individuals in .1 group increases, and the total number of 
different fears lor each child increases. 

In essence, then, fear is not dependent upon a given stimulus alone, but 
upon the surrounding circumstances, the manner in which the stimulus is 
presented, the child’s past experiences, the child's piesent physiological and 
psychological condition, his perception of himself and the world at the 
moment, and many related c ire must. aes. II we are to recognize the nature 
and intensity of a child’s fear, we need to ti) to understand his present 
physiological and psychological condition, his apparent perceptions of him- 
self and his world, and the history of his lear reactions. It is not within the 
scope of this section to explore the value ol lear, the typical fears of 
developmental peiiods, characteristics of lear stimuli, and fear-response 
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patterns. Those aspects of the emotion we call lear are discussed quite ade- 
quately in Hurlock . 45 

Worry and Anxiety 

Worry is an irnaginaty, but perceptually realist k , form of feat. Although 
icar is aroused directly by a stimulus in the envii eminent, worry may come 
from imagining situations that could aiise and that in turn might lead to 
physical pain or psychological unhappiness of the self. Thus, the child must 
reach a stage of intellectual development in which it is possible lor him to 
imagine things not immediate!) present before he is capable ol wonying. 
Worries are usually illogical exaggerations ol what is likely to happen; they 
are noimal in childhood, being manifested in even the best-adjusted chil- 
dren. When children get together and talk about their fears, there is a 
tendency lor each child in the group to imagine that such experiences (ould 
happen to him. As a lesult, he develops new worries, many of which ha\c 
no relation to his own experiences. 

Common Wot nes. Although, naturally, there are marked individual 
differences in patterns of worry among children at diflerent levels of de- 
velopment, certain trends arc common among American children at vaiying 
ages. The most common worries center around home, family relationships, 
and school problems, with the latter becoming mote prevalent as children 
progress in school. Typical ol the family worries are those relating to the 
health and safety of family members and to being scolded 01 punished by 
the parents. School worries are involved with being fate lor school, being 
scolded or punished by the teacher, doing schoolwoik adequately, and 
failing to be promoted* Children, in addition to home and school worries, 
arc concerned about their health, about dying 01 being killed, about theii 
personal and social adequacy, about economic pioblems, and about their 
clothes. School wonies are generally mote common than out-of-school wor- 
ries, with girls worrying more than boys, especially about school and 
safety . 46 

Like fears, worries arc significantly influenced by the personal values, 
goals, and aspirations ol the child; these vary from one age to another and 
according to the socioeconomic group with which the child is identified. 
Lower-class children, as they approach adolescence, worry more aboul 
money problems than children ol higher socioeconomic groups. Relative 
to differences in worries about social relationships, girls of lower groups are 
more concerned about their popularity and reputations, whereas girls of the 
upper groups w r orry more about dates and getting boyfriends. Worries are 
also influenced by social pressures and peer values, especially as children 
grow older and become more anxious to be socially acceptable . 47 
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jlnxtdy. Won its, when Imjuau and intense, may lead to anxiety, a 
pervasive apprehension and dread within the sell, and a general feeling 
all is not well. Anxiety is characterized by apprehension, uneasiness, 
and foreboding horn winch the sell cannot escape; it is accompanied by a 
! eel mg ol “being Happed’ or helplessness because the anxious peison feels 
blocked and unable to Imd a solution lor Ins problem. Although anxiety 
develops Irom fear and worn, it is mote vague and does not grow from a 
present situation that the peison can perceive, but horn an anticipated one. 
dims, the anxious child is ollen unaware ol the cause ol his anxiety. Many 
times he docs not leali/e that it evokes horn ieelings of insecurity within 
himself, rathei than horn an external situation to which he projects his leal*. 

Anxiety, like wony, comes from imaginai\ lather than real causes. Worry, 
howevei , is 1 elated to s peiifn situations, whereas anxiety is a gcnerali/ed 
emotional state. Worn is 1 elated to an nhjntwe problem, whereas anxiety 
comes from a w ibjettwv problem. If the slate o. anxiety generalizes to the 
point of becoming what we call “liee floating,” a person’s entire life is 
pervaded by helpless appiehension and a sense of impending disaster. A 
chi ]' 1 w worries more than usual lor his age is likely to develop a state 
of anxiety that will inlet lere not only with self-maintenance but sell-devel- 
opment. 

\nxictv develops later than lear because it depends upon the child’s 
ability to imagine something not pie* ent in his phenomenal field except in 
his own mind, loo main and too frequent unifies tend to undermine the 
child’s sell •onhclence, to give him a negative sell-image, and to predispose 
him to a generalized feeling ol inadequacy that oltcn leads to anxiety. 
Anxiety tends to increase during childhood, especially during the middle 
elementary grades, and is mote commonly asscKi.ti'd with child-child rela- 
tionships than with adult-child relations. IM 

As with worn, anxietv varies liom one child to another, both in quantity 
and in quality, and within the same child Irom one expel ictue to another. 
On the whole, gills tend to experience gteatet anxiety than hoys, and Negro 
children mote than while children. Children who ate socially unpopular 
seem to experience greater anxietv than do popular children. I he less suc- 
cessful the child is in whatever lie undei takes, the more likely he is to be 
anxious. The less secure the child leek ol his abilities to cope with the 
problems that face him, the more likelv that specific wonies will lead to a 
generalized state ol anxietv, which predisposes the chi: 1 to be anxious in 
any situation in which theie is a ti» at to his self-sec urity. 41> Ibis section 
has cxploied briefly the natine of worn and anxiety as manifestations ol 
the imaginative self, hut we shall not discuss the behavioral responses char- 
acteristic of these emotional states. If you ate interested, these aspects are 
presented iu Hurlock r>0 and in Jersilcl /* 1 
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Anger 

Being two dimensions ot tlne.it to self, angci and fear are closely 1 elated 
emotions Anger is a moie lrequcnt emotional icsponse in childhood than 
fear in its different forms because theic aic more anger piovohing cncum- 
stances in the child s phenomenal field and because man) children discovei 
at an early age that anger is an effective wav to gun attention 01 to satisfy 
othei self desires Because each yeai there is a gieatci numbei of situa- 
tions that arouse angci, a child clisplavs moie angiy reactions, of one 
form or another, with increased age Feai leactions tend to decrease 
because the child comes to leali/c that m mam instances theit is no need 
for fear 

Anger is a piotest against a situation to which the child cannot icaclily 
accommodate himself \s such it is an outgiowth of ftustiation, a noimal, 
healthy response to physical 01 psvehologic.il usti unt ( onditions that in 
hibit the giatification of a child s needs, as lie peucivcs them 01 the icali/a 
tion of his goals mav elicit an anger lesponsc Thus mgei often furnishes 
us with a significant clue to an individual s needs and to the natme of his 
emotional life Anger may be a moie accui ite me isuiing instiument ol the 
emotional self than feai because chilehen m ly be shielded fiom fc.us 01 
may leam to conceal them bee uise ol social expectations 

Soincn of Ant>n The situations, in genual, tint elicit uigei le spouses 
are those involving both icstiamt inteileience with movements the child 
wushes to make, eithei by olheis 01 his own mabihtv blocking ol activities 
already in piogicss, thwaiting ol wishes, pints and piuposcs of the child 
and numerous cumulative person d mititions Vs [cisikl his pointed out 
“The occasions that elicit angci pai allel the com sc of development \ 
child’s susceptibilitv to angci it anv given matui it\ level is influenced b\ 
the limitations and by the wgu stuvnu * s and activity tendencies that aie 
characteristic of that level ” 12 

Foi example, babies lcspond with angiy outhmsts to minor physical ehs 
comforts, to intei feiences with physical activities ind to pi oc esses i (dated to 
physical care such as bathing and dressing Vs the b djy grows moie inde 
pendent, he wants to do some ot these things lot himself Vs he is given the 
opportunity to do moie foi himself, he olien becomes angiy at his own 
ineptitude Likewise, his inability to make himself undei stood tluough his 
early attempts at speech may nutate him He m ty become angiy if people 
do not give him as much attention as he naves, or if someone lnleifcies 
with his possessions Pieschool chilehen ate angci ed by many ol (he same 
conditions that angci babies Lspccially do they icsent intei leicnee with 
their possessions, having to do what they aie told to do, or having someone, 
including other children, disturb then play activities 
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In an older child, .he thwarting ol desires, interruption of activities in 
progtess, constant fault-finding, unfavo.able comparisons with other chil- 
dren, teasing, or Iccluiing'' will lead to anger. Likewise, the older child 
becomes angry when he makes a mistake or is inept; when he feels that he 
or his friends are unjustly repi im.mded or punished; oi when he is slighted 
neglected, or ridiculed by othe. children. As the older child's world expands 
outside the home, the soinces ol annoyances may increase to include being 
blamed lor something he has not done, icporis of cheating and unfairness, 
getting low giades, being with leacheis who have pets, having mother come 
to school, and having leacheis whom lie dislikes. The older child frequently 
sets goals beyond his abilities and then becomes angry when he tails to reach 
these goals. 

Dimensions of Anger. We all vary in “[lustration tolerance”— the level 
ol tension below which a prison can think rationally and behave effectively. 
Heine, some children can withstand anger-pros oking stimuli much better 
than others. In a specific child, the eliciting of ringer will vary according to 
the need that is being blocked, the child s physical and emotional condition 
at the i mr, and the situation in which the anger-provoking stimuli occur. 
Some of the lac tors that aie significant in children s patterns of anger are 
the home environment and the school envnonment, the type of discipline 
and child-tuunwg methods, the child’s need for power and dominance, 
and the child s need fc» affection. \Vh°n a child wants to be successful and 
fails to be so, when he wants to be socially accepted and is rejected, or when 
he craves love and recedes less than he wants, he will become angry and 
resentlul. Feelings of hostility arc especially strong in children with author- 
itarian sell-concepts. Such children peueive people and things as hostile and 
react with anger to them as threats to their self urity. 

Certain patterns ol anger are somewhat typical oi different developmental 
levels. The baby cries, screams, kicks, struggles, and twists his whole body; 
violent outbursts of anger, or temper tantrums are characteristic of young 
children. As they grow older children add new responses, including lan- 
guage reactions, to their repertoiic of angiy behavior, and gradually much 
of the typical temper tantium is replaced. Generally speaking, as children 
grow older and increase their ability to meet needs and their understanding 
ol why they are denied certain things, they have fewer tantrums and less 
violent outbursts. 

Although older children continue to fight, kick, push, lease, poke, throw 
stones, and bully, they gradually subs* ute other anger responses that meet 
with less social disapproval. Verbal attacks— name calling, ridicule, sarcasm, 
swearing, boasting, threats, rudeness, and sauciness— eventually tend to re- 
place bodily attacks. If an older child is angry at one of his peers, he may 
refuse to speak to him or exclude him from group activities. He may also 
vent his anger on animals, smaller children, children against w r hom he is 
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prejudiced, or even his p.uents and 1 datives. In his anger, the oldei child 
may lefuse to do things he is expected to do, or lie may do them as badly 
as possible, out ol spite. Punishing patents by receiving low school maiks 
is a liccjuent behavioral pattern of rathei consistently angiy, hostile chil- 
dren and adolescents. Some children show t licit angci by displaying hint 
leelings, acting sullen, leeltng abused, being soiry lot themselves, threaten- 
ing to inn away, or even indicting physical pain upon themselves. 


Jealousy 

Jealousy is a noimal response to actual, perceived, 01 threatened loss ol 
affection As an outgrowth ol anger, jealousv is inamlested b\ overt signs 
ol hostility or negativism, generating an attitude ol resentment directed 
tovvaid people. Ibis emotion mav be exptessed in angiy outbursts 01 in 
behavioi that obscures 01 hides the resentment the person lecls Because the 
jealous person leels insecure in his relationship with a loved one and is 
aliaid ol losing status in that person’s allection, there is some 1 car combined 
with anger in the jealousy pattern Jealousv mav take mattv behavioral 
forms, but whatevei Us lorm, unhappiness, either tcinporarv or permanent, 
may be a result. 

A certain amount ol jealous behavior is natui.il in children as thev per 
ceivc older or younger siblings receiving moie attention or sjrecial privileges 
Continued jealousv, however, mav indicate a lundamontal iiisecunlv 01 
basic need that is not being satisfied. Many times, jealous behavioi is asso- 
ciated with oversohe ltudc, ovei indulgence, and inc (insistent discipline hv 
parents, especially the mother \ child’s secunlv and sell-esteem mav he 
threatened by discord between parents, nagging, and coinjui isons with other 
chilchen, and jealousy may be the hy-piodiut We must remember that 
jealousy, in action, is a protective device loi the person involved fxjnessive 
allection, an outburst ol anger, rejection, gosstj), r ationali/ations, 01 other 
manifestations ol jealousy are expressions and disguises ol intense, bin con 
dieting, seli-lcelings Jealousy is a type ot emotional malnuti moil a starva- 
tion for confidence, esteem, and a sense ol worth. 

As a child enters school, possibilities lor being jealous liuiease, loi he is 
confronted with many new situations that threaten his sense of autonomy 
and self-maintenance 1 he child has one ol his fust ex|>eiicnces with a huge 
social group in the classroom. Here he discovers th.it he must slr.ue some 
aspects of his world, including the teacher’s attention, with many othei 
children. Jf he has a lack of self-confidence, be tier -coordinated classmates 
may disturb his sell-image. When confronted with such realizations, the 
insecure child often displays jealousy. An understanding and empathic 
teacher will tiy to prevent jealous behavior by preventing excessive com- 
petition and trying to oiler each child opportunities to succeed at his own 
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level ol competency. Te.ic lieis cm help jealous cl.ild.en not only by pro- 
viding them with success expeneiues bin also by unconditionally accepting 
the child as worthy in his own tight, which .nay help him teali/e that other 
children dcse.ve the same consideration. A teacher must tcly upon her own 
emotional competence to I os lei wholesome telaiionships that will feed the 
hungers ol the jealous child. 


Joy and Happiness 

|o\ , which in its milder lonns is pleasme, " “delight,” 01 “happiness," 
is a positi\e emotion, giving satislaction to the person who expediences it. 
Although joy may aiise iroin situations in the phenomenal field, it often 
comes irom the satislac totv expression ol out inner strivings. Unlike leal, 
anger, jealousy and other specific emotions, joy is generalized and undif- 
ferentiated. Howevet , joy is i caddy iccogni/ed because ol the overt cxpics- 
sion ol smiling, laughing. 01 similai responses. iAcu in its mildest loim, 
this emotion seems to elicit an exptession of satislaction upon a child’s lace 
that indicates how he leels about himself. 

Dijfrrt iu <\s in l' \ /)i rssioii . Foi the most pail, iheie aie definite pte- 
dic table age It ends m the amount of joy children expedience as well as in 
the stimuli that give i ise to jov and elicit smiling and laughing. Among 
babies the pleasant emotions of jov, happiness, and delight come fiom physi- 
cal well-being. The pieschool child’s pleasme comes mainly fiom activities 
in which others aie involved, piimaiily childmi, being particularly strong 
when his achievements surpass those of other children, lie is pleased by 
new discoveries, oveuommg obstacles, initiating Pm games, introducing 
humorous elements into play, teasing others, playnu pranks, and j)iilting 
.mim.ils 01 othei childmi in piedic aments that give him a leeling of superi- 
orly. 

As childteii glow oldei. they leceive pleasme liom physical well-being, 
incongruous situations, play on words, slight calamities, and sudden or 
unexpected noises. In addition, the oldei child lesponds with laughter to 
situations in which he leels supeiior. especially those that oiler him an 
oppoi tuniiy to achieve success. Pleasant feelings are experienced with a 
release I mm the strain ol pent-up emotions, such as tear 01 anger; these 
aie generally moie pronounced when the individual is in a group than 
when he is alone. 

1 he older child derives keen pleasme horn mild clangers, particulaily 
when he is successful in doing something that he has been told not to clo- 
the pleasure coining mainly liom a leeling ol superiority. Similarly, al- 
though he enjoys all jokes lelating to people in picdicamcnts or to incon- 
gruities, lie seems to receive special satisfaction from hitmen relating to 
s tich forbidden subjects as sex and elimination. Practical jokes, especially 
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when older children or adults are the victims, arc enjoyable because they 
give him a feeling of superiority. A similar feeling of superiority is derived 
from eating forbidden foods, tasting liquor, ot smoking if he docs these 
activities “on the sly" and is not caught. 

Children express their joy in many ways ranging from a quiet, calm, and 
self-satisfied contentment to a bubbling-over exuberance. Hoys, in general, 
tend to be more overtly expressive of their happiness than girls; children 
in lower socioeconomic groups express their pleasurable emotions more 
openly, whereas those in the middle and upper groups are expected to 
maintain more emotional control. Children whose home, school, and neigh- 
borhood environments are pleasant have many mote happy experiences than 
those w r ho must live, work, and play in unpleasant physical and social 
climates. Other factors that affect the pleasurable emotions are the general 
physical and emotional tone of the child, level of aspiration in relation to 
ability, standards of social expectations, and approved patterns ol expressing 
happiness. 

Affection 

Affection is an emotional reaction directed toward a person, an animal 
or a thing. The expression of affection indicates a warm regard, friendliness, 
sympathy, or helpfulness through cither physical or verbal behavior. Learn- 
ing plays a significant role in the development of affection in a child and 
in determining the particular persons or objects to which the child’s affec- 
tion becomes attached. In general, the child tends to like more those people 
who like him and are friendly in their relationships with him. In such a 
reciprocal relationship, the empathic dimension of an emotional, affective 
linkage between the child and significant people in his world asserts a 
tremendously positive force in self-development. 

Because affection evolves from pleasant experiences with particular peo- 
ple, a child learns to have affection tor those who take cate of his bodily 
needs, who play with him, and who ate responsible for giving him pleasure 
and satisfaction. In other words, the child's affection is concentrated upon 
those who give him an opportunity to express his love lor them. Hence, 
his affection for different family members and other people in his world 
will depend upon the way they treat him, whether his associations with 
them are pleasurable, and whether they meet his needs. A child’s affections 
develop primarily in relation to people and only secondarily in relation to 
animals and inanimate objects; these ate “love objects’* used as substitutes 
for a human object of affection. How much affection a child has for others 
and how he shows it will depend upon many factors, but mostly upon how 
much affection he receives from others and how it is shown. As Garrison has 
emphasized: 
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Love seems to be a two-way affair and grows best when it is both given 
and icceivcd. A constant i ejection in the home may leave the child’s 
capacity lor giving hath aflection undeveloped, or may cause him to 
seek affection from individuals outside the home. Ovei affection and in- 
dulgence may have such undesnable effects as lack ol affection or rejec- 
tion. . . . 1 here is, theieloie, the dangei that oveiaffection lor one or 
both parents will tend to exclude dilution fen chikhen ol the child’s 
own age level.' 11 


LOVE AS A CREATIVE SELF-EXPERIENCE 


Viktoi Fiankl, the distinguished Viennese cxistenuahstic psychiatrist, 
has said, “Love is the only wav to giasp anothei human being in the inner- 
most coie of his peisonalitv [sell] No one can become fully awaie of the 
very essence ol anothei human being unless he kwes him.’’ : * 4 Love, then, is 
the expci iencc whercb) one unique and special sell attempts to undnstand 
and to appienatr the vei> ultnmost wnn bring of anothei equally distinc- 
tive and unique self. We aic not siving that the tw r o selves become one, 
which, in reality, cannot and should not happen il each is to maintain a 
valid and authentic sclf-idcntitv 1 he chnaimc act ol loving enables an 
individual to lecogni/c the essential aspects ol the sell in the beloved peison; 
even moie significantly, he icali/es rh.it winch is potential in the othei-that 
w hi<h has not vet been attuali/cil but ought to be Bv his lose, the loving 
pei son enables these potentialities. 11s mahmg the loved one aw.nc ol what 
he can be and ol what he should become, he makes these potentialities come 
true. Montagu caplines this veiy essence in answeiing the question, What 

is love?” 


love is the communication to anothei peison ol ones deep involve 
ment in that prisons wellate. ol ones p.otound HUaest .n h.m as ^ 
peison. den. oust, a.ed bs acts that suppo.l stimulate, and mb ut to 

lie leali/ation ol his potentialities and lullilhncnt . . . Lost satisfies 
the most lmpoitant ol all needs: the need ten lose. 1 ^ l ° 01 ^ 

and the need to lose othets aie learned am cc\e opec satisfied 

bv being loved. . . . Without love no need can Do adee m > • • 

No "Id can be satisfied bv btead alone It is love that best sattsl.es the 

need for lullillnieni. 


Multiple Views of Love 

We have b«. implying .!.« ^ 

tafe, and .alrdartoty apptn.lth 10 '"""'til ext.luitt, tt ,' u)mcc iate, and 
tionally healthy people to li'e. then, is to tint tt OJiu . . ^ 

to relate to othe. human bring. thtnt.gh the thtt.m.K ptotet, ol love. 
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ally, love is the only way for strangers to break clown the human walls 
between them, the walls that sun omul our inner piivate wot Ids to keep 
them hidden and to pi event out exposme ol sell to the outer world of 
human threat and dnngei. What, then, is this powerlul thing we rail love? 
In recent years, behavioral scientists have studied love with its variety of 
manifestations and have attempted to define it and to detennine some of its 
characteristic aspects. In this section, we shall explore some of love's mul- 
tiple meanings. 

Mnshu\ Abraham Mas low believes that the cote ol the description 
of love must be subjective and phenomenological, tathei than objective or 
behavioral. By this he means that no description, no words can evet com- 
municate the lull quality ol the love cxpei icnce to one who has himself 
never lelt it. Love consists primarily ol a leeling ol tenderness and affection, 
with great enjoyment, happiness, satisfaction, elation, and even ecstasy ii 
the love relationship is stable at the moment of experiencing. The beloved 
pei son is pci reived in many desirable and pleasurable ways, with chaiactcr- 
istic feelings ol generosity, ol wanting to give and to please. Most common 
among lovcis is the desite lot a fuller knowledge ol one anotlici, a yearning 
for a kind ol psychological intimacy and pioximitv and ol being lullv 
known to each other. 

Rnk. Theodor Reik "‘ 7 has defined one < harac lei istic ol love as the 
absence ol anxiety. In a love iclationship ol actuali/ing people, tbeic is a 
tendency tow. nd moie and moic complete spontaneity, the chopping ol 
defenses and of roles, ol. living and stiiving within the iclationship to under- 
stand each person as a uniejue human being as he is. \s the iclationship 
continues, there is a growing intimacy, honesty, and sell-expi ession, a deep 
appreciation ol two humans communicating them uinet woild ol feelings. 
This honesty allows one’s faults, weaknesses, and phvsical and psychological 
shortcomings to be fieely lecogni/ed and acce|)ted by the love paitner. 
Rogers lias described this phenomenon ol leeling psy c hologic ally naked, 
yet still leeling loved, wanted, and secure: 

“Loved” has here perhaps its deepest and most general meaning - that 
of being deeply accepted and deeply understood. . . . We can love a 
person only to the extent that we aie not threatened by him; we can love 
only il his icactions to us, or to those things which ailed us, are under- 
standable to us. . . . Thus, il a person is hostile toward me, and I can 
see nothing in him at the moment except the hostility, I am cpiitc suic 
that I will lead in a defensive way to the hostility/'* 

Menmngn . Karl Menningcr r,!> views love as an implicit aspect of our 
hoping and believing, which has the power to transform the impulse to 
work or play. Love, as such, is capable ol modifying the bate impulses and 
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bringing them within the lange of social acccjuabiht) and usefulness Hate, 
then, lepicsents a IiustiaUd ..id ihwailcd l„ u expenence. ,athei than one 
ot eiicoui agenient, in essence m nuolit think ol hale as ‘haddned’ love 
Mcnningei sees love ,n th.ee lonns (1) Jls absoiptinn m the paitial 01 com 
plete 11 c till ah/ation ol I he destitution instinct, (li) its cxpicssion in ddluse 
extensions ol hue to nonscxual objects and (1) tin expcnclitiue ol love 
upon objects that must lu called scxtiil in am me mmg ol the woid 
Meiimngc 1 believes tint love is less impancd bv the luhng that we au 
not <ij)])i ec late cl than bv i chcael that otlieis imt^ht see tluough oui m.isks 
ol sell, the masks ol icpiession th it have heeu I oi c c el upon us hv convc*ntion 
and c till in e 1 lus lc cling ol die id leads us to shun mtimacv, to maintain 
li midships on a supetliciil level and lo ivoicl the <i])pi c c lation ol otheis 
lest the) come to know us too well I ove has the powei to bleak tluough 
ihcsc human walls ol dele use hv ldcntihc uion and mutual uudcist Hiding 
Menningti cksciibcs the piocesscs as lollows 

love is ex pc i ie nc c cl as a pie isuie in pioximitv, a desne loi lullei 
k. ou ledge ol one anotlui, a ve lining 1m nuuual identification and pci 
sonalit) litsion I lus wc show to one mothei hv oui elloits to be unclei- 
slood and bv indulging the less impel inns longing to undo stand lo be 
undo stood means, ol eomse tint some ol out woist impulses as well 
as e)iu best ones aie lecogm/ed bv om hiend, who knows all about us 
am! likes us amwav Once tins mutual nuclei standing and identification 
au established, h midship meigcs into love*’ 0 

Bonnt ) Hubei l Bcmnci ‘ 1 believes that love is neithei a function not a 
leaction between human hongs hut th it it is a vaulting, a leaching out 
I oi the poson ol .inothei a tie uivl encountci v i h the othei ‘as he is’ 

I lus loving cncounlei is hex ol m mipulation ...id exploitation Mans 
sc nsibilit) , lus sensitive ugaiel lot the chgmtv ol tilt othet jHtson, impels 
him lo pai tic ipate in the latte i s being without living lo ehange it Vvei 
theless, Bonne, thinks that thoe will he ehange because the mutualiiv ol 
such a ocalive encountci absoths some thing ol 1 he life ol each, so that eaeh 
is to a clegiee modified hv the othei lb secs this tempeiing ol one bv tlu 
othei, .is well as the attenuation ol tlu loneliness induced in man bv lus 
unicjueness, as an eloquent testmionv to love s cieatmtv Basically, love .is 
a (leative encountci is tlu expulsion ol can, icsponsibililv, faith, and 
sac. due Faith, as lie secs it, is tlu unconditional hi ief in the sanctity 
oi the human peison Faith stungthc ns the unliving powei ol caie, lespon- 
sibilit), and sacnficc, the vital and dvnamic cjual i 1 les ol love, and lepiesents 
then fullest expulsion love, then pci]Ktuated hv laith as the psvclue 
“glue” of these othei actualizing feelings activates even individual as a 
lecogni/ed unique 1 pc. son In speaking ol the natute of love, Bonnet says 
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Love is the giving of oneself to another, an ad that implies limitation 
of one’s selt-afhi niation. At the same time sclf-actuali/ation, the ic.ilization 
of one’s inner lile, can be achieved only tlnough communication with 
another. Alienation, while never completely tiansc ended, because of 
eveiy man’s uniqueness, is made beatable by man’s i elatedness to others. 
Tlnough love, tlnough sensibility, oi the power of comprehending an- 
other person sympathetically the unique and solitary individual can at 
least surmount the psychic wall that sepaiates him from the being of 
another. The creative power of love lies essentially in this vitali/ation of 
the lonely individual by ci eating lot him another individual. ... In 
love, two individuals see the world sepaiately, because each is unique, 
yet they share it in common. Each dignifies the othci by shaiing with 
him his precious personality. Each rescues the other horn the indignity 
of anonymity by personalizing him. . . . Love so conceived is neithei 
function nor a reaction, but an act of concein/- 

Tilhch. Paul Tillich 4,3 speaks existentially of an ontologv of love, be- 
lieving that all problems concerning the relation of love to powei and 
justice, individually as well as socially, become insoluble il love is basically 
understood as emotion. He views life as being in actuality and love is the 
moving power of lile, in essence, the ontological nature of love l he nature 
of man’s lile becomes manifest in bis experience of love, because love is 
the drive toward the unity of the separated— self from sell. Because cvei) 
self is self-related and a separate being an independent, indivisible nidi 
vidual— love has the power to triumph, to fulfill, and to reunite the most 
radically separated beings, two individual persons fven with the power of 
love, we remain unique beings, but now more actualized in our quest lor 
meaning in oui lives. In describing bis ontological definition of love 1 illich 
notes: 

But there is no love without the emotional element. . . . One can say 
that love as an emotion is the anticipation of the leunion which lakes 
place in every love-r elation. Love, like all emotions, is an expression of 
the total participation oi the being which is in an emotional stale In 
the moment in which one is in love the fulfillment oi the desire for 
reunion is anticipated and the happiness ol this reunion is experienced 
in imagination. . , . Love is a passion: this assertion implies that there 
is a passive element in love, namely the state of being driven toward re- 
union. The ontology of love is tested by the experience ol love fulfilled. 

. . . Fulfilled love is, at the same time, extreme happiness. The separa- 
tion is overcome. But without the separation there is no love and no 
life. It is the superiority of the person-to-person relationship that it pre- 
serves the separation of the self-centered self, and nevertheless actualizes 
their reunion in love. 04 
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Fromm Lnch Fromm believes that Jove develops fiom man’s aware- 
ness of lus sepal aU ness and his need lo ou iconic the anxiety this separate- 
ness brings by aclnewng union witli someone or something He sti esses the 
point, however, that the onh healthv union is one in which the integrity 
of the individual is not threatened Man i m achieve a lceling of union 
through dependence upon another individual 01 through conformity lo 
the group, but in so doing he sunencleis his own lndividuahtv Likewise, 
man can aehcive union through dominating others, hut in this process the 
self-sti uc ture ot others sullcis ()nl\ ihiougli love, Fiomm feels, can the 
needed sense of union be achieved without the loss ol individuality and 
integrity on either person Basically, immature love says, “I love you be- 
cause I need you,” wheuas mituie love says, ‘ I need you because I love 
you ’ Fromm describes i matuic love as 


Union under the condition of preserving one’s integrity one’s indi- 
viduality Love is an active powei in man, a \ n\ci which breaks through 
the walls which sc paiate man bom his fellow men, which unites him 
wuh i durs, love makes him overcome the sense ol isolation and separate 
ness, yet permits him to lx him, ell, to retain Ins integrity In love the 
paradox occurs that two beings become one and vet remain two 

I he active character ol love always implies certain bisir elements 

common to all lor ms ot love I he sc arc c uc responsibility, respect, and 
knowledge I ove is not pnmanlv a relationship to a specific person, 

it is an uWiudt an orientation of ch u ictci which dctcimines the related 
ness ot a person to the wmld as a whole not toward one “object of love 

II a person loves only one other person and is indifferent to the lest ot 
lus fellow men, lus lose is not hue but a symbiotic attachment, or an 

cnlaigcd egotism 


Thus, act 01 ding to hoimn, that needs to he. beyond ou. com g 
dose pet son ll lost attachments, a \, dmng ol all hmnan xmgs . < 

eagerness to torn, ncu bonds vu.h otheis Fiomm dcscubcv this ^idanon p 
vv.tl. ones lellcm men as one ol .be most bas.c kinds of tot-b M 
love •• ,ue sense ol .csponsib.luv, ca.e lespcct, kncmledge ot a "' ° l 
human being. the u., 1 , to hml.u I- hk' I'nl.U . 1 .. k»c » • 

unman o, mo, he, and th.ltl. b.mbch ■»- >' ‘ 

I to .,11 hum., i, id., 'he biblnal «« L "' c 1 

ne c: ::r : 

loving oneself is a vice and to ^ egoc^ ^ bul als0 p. events 

this theoty, not only levtals a sh.n d iiihcation on this 

love lo. otlicis Fiomm lias go™ >“ “ ,mC ' ' reM „ ni i- 

dimension oi love Ac,,,., II,. because love nnphes cue. ,cs,ks I 
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bilily lor, and knowledge ot its object, self-love becomes a necessity lot 
emotional competence and pai tic ipation in the love encountei. We all have 
a need for self-acceptance and self-esteem, and only if these needs arc met 
can we be lice to love otlicis. As it were, a selfish j)Cison cannot love otheis, 
but he has no lose loi himsell eithei. Fromm emphasi/es that selfishness 
and self-love, fai horn being identical, aie mutually c ontiadic loi y. Thus, 
the pei son who is able to lose pioduc lively loves both himself and otheis 
Self-deprecation and sell-i ejection inteileie with both sell giowth and 
healthy social lelationsliips. 

Experiential Characteristics of Love 

We have desuibed the natiue ol lose, relevant to a basic leeling-need 
fiom multiple siewpoints, as a dynamic expeiience in man’s continuing 
seaich loi the meaning ol lile tlnough identity and lel.itedness to sell and 
to otheis. Lose, we ha\c said, is the human phenomenon that tends to 
alleviate man’s basic sepal ateness, aloneness. and .ilienation and to pci 
petuate self-maintenance and sell-ac tuali/ation tlnough peisonal awaieness 
and human commitment. 1 lnough lose, man discoveis and paiticipatcs 
in his authentic, uniejue sell, which he can then sluie with otheis beiause 
he is a fiee, open, c.uing, and icsponsible human being, who need not 
defend himself fiom his own phenomenal fit Id ol social inlet actions with 
people. 

1 his section will explore the dvnamic chaiac teiistics ol love- as an c\p< ii 
ential encountei m cieative human (elatedness Significant aspects ol the 
experience of love will be enumerated as thev have been noted in the pht 
nomenological-humanistic views ol psvc hologic al liieiatmc. 

1. Love is the ri\n(uni( e\peuen< mg of unothei human bring 
m his (turn uniqueness. Tlnough love, we come to know, 
to understand, to appreciate, and to accept the dignitv, 
the worth, the integrity and the special, distinctive nspe^t ts 
of another person, the veiv essence of his being, which we 
call the sell. Tlnough love, we are able not only to shaic 
that sell but also to actually participate, tlnough peisonal 
awaieness and commitment, in anothei individual's being 
and in his becoming what he can become. 

2 . Although the loving prison seeks to pm In i pnte intimately 
in the life style of the loved one , he has a non possessive 
i esprit foi his selfhood. In love, we desiie to behave in 
maximal ways that contribute to the welfare, happiness, 
and development of the beloved. We must, however, ac- 
cept fully Iris uniqueness and individuality and accord 
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growth and actualization. In love you cannot possess an- 
other person, you can only belong to another person by 
sharing his being and becoming. You can force another 
person to sexual activity, but not to love; love comes from 
the deepest desires of self-fulfillment. 

8. All love naves unity. When a person loves anything, he 
sees it as fulfilling a need and seeks to incorporate it 
within himself; in love and in friendship, the other per- 
son is loved as another self or, possibly, a part of one’s 
own self. One seeks to do the same favors for the other 
person as one would do for oneself, and thus intensify 
the bond of union between them; one inheres or exists 
in the other. Aristotle has quoted Aristophanes as saying: 
“Lovers would wish to be united into one, but since this 
would result in either one or the other being destroyed, 
they seek a suitable or becoming union, to live together, 
speak together, and shaie the same interests/’ 

9. Love is interpersonal learning; everyone has i a parities to 
love , but they develop only in response to love pom 
others. Love is no simple feeling but a constellation of 
many psychosomatic perceptual lesponses to valued per- 
sons; it arises from learned attitudes and sentiments in 
positive relationships with other people. Without love no 
love can grow. A loving society is the nouiishing soil of 
a loving person. Love begins where pel sons appreciate 
each other and express their affection in social in tet action 
that communicates love. Where love is absent in the fam- 
ily or larger society, an individual is deprived of essential 
security and satisfaction. In place of love, suspicion and 
hostility will then flourish. Love comes liom love! Love 
is not in the person as a complete unit in himself. Even 
self-love is a perceptual reaction to other persons who 
teach an individual to love and to recogni/e the value of 
himself and otheis by their attitudes toward him. T hus, 
the loving person is created by love, and he, in his own 
way, creates a loving society where mutual responses of 
love establish relationships of interest, appreciation, and 
responsibility. 

10. Self-actualizing love relationships fostei the dropping of 
psychic defenses and permit the growth of the self-struc- 
ture. Healthy, mature love is in part an absence of de- 
fenses— an increase in spontaneity and in honesty. The 
healthy relationship tends to make it possible for two 
people to be spontaneous, to know each other, and still 
to love each other. One of the deepest satisfactions of a 
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mature love relationship is that it permits the greatest 
naturalness of behavior, a maximum dropping of personal 
ddcnses and protection against threat, and spontaneous 
interaction. When, in such a relationship, two persons do 
not have to be guarded, to conceal themselves, to try to 
impress each other, to ieel tense, to censor their words 
or actions, to suppress or repress feelings, they can be 
themselves without ieeling excessive demands or expecta- 
tions. Under these conditions, the persons involved in an 
actualizing love relationship are in the best possible posi- 
tion to participate dynamically in the being and the 
becoming of each other. 


DIMENSIONS OF LOVE 

Love has many outlets and takes on many dimensions as we leant to love 
and grow in our love relationships with people. Psychologists have identified 
numerous facets ol love as we may experience it in our love life. Two such 
dimensions, brotherly love and self-love, ha\e already been presented; in 
this section wc shall discuss briefly other manifestations of love before ex- 
ploring the ladder of love development. 


1. Motlm /y (parental) love. In discussing this dimension of 

love, Fromm 1 * * * V ' H emphasizes the parent’s unconditional affir- 

mation of the child’s lile and needs. Parental love involves 

care and responsibility lor the child’s well-being and 
growth, together with a willing acceptance ol the fact that 
his life is his own— true irodierly love n nonpossessive. 
The parent assumes responsibility for .. life entrusted 
to his care and finds his happiness in seeing that life ful- 
filled. 


2 . Erotu love. Frolic love, which finds its culmination in die 
framework ol marriage, is described by Fromm as the 
craving lor a complete lusion, lor union with one other 
person. It is by its very nature exclusive and not univer- 
sal.” <5n In erotic love, we can see exemplified the greatest 
investment of self in the happiness and well-being ol the 
other person. Genuine erotic love grows out of shared ex- 
periences of many kinds. Tie climate of a happy marriage 
is not necessarily one of complete harmony at all times, 
but it is one in which the bonds of love arc deepened y 
shared problems as well as happiness, and one in ^ which 
both partners can continue to grow as individuals. Ii > 
a climate of mature, fused love, wc feci die most complete 
freedom to be ourselves and to express our deepest aspna- 
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tions as well as frustrations. Erotic love, like brotherly love 
and parental love, nurtures the growth of the loved one 
as a self, for love that feeds upon dependency is likely to 
destroy itself. 

3. Jealous love. The theme of jealous love is emotional be- 
havior filled with possession— a jealous lover is like a child 
hugging his toy so closely that no one else can see it, 
touch it, or have it. Jealousy is almost always a mark of 
immaturity and insecurity. As we grow confident of the 
nature of love and of our loved ones, we learn not to be 
jealous. As we mature in love telationships, we tend to 
generate faith in our ability to hold the love of other 
lovable persons, so we need not cling to them so desper- 
ately. Jealousy is common during the adolescent years, 
when we are not cjuite secure within ourselves or sure of 
our ability to hold another person’s devotion. As faith in 
self and the loved one grows, the love lelationship depends 
not upon possessive bonds, but rather upon a mutual con- 
fidence in each other and in the quality of the love in- 
volved. 

4. Passionate love. Passionate love is vigoious, rough, insist- 
ent, and urgent without panic ulat legaid lot the selves of 
the people involved. Passionate love enters into the sexu- 
ally focused relations of boys and girls and of men and 
women; it is driven by nature’s desite to be fulfilled bio- 
logically. This dimension o 1 love, if it may be called by 
that name ; operates without thyme ot ieason as lar as the 
two personalities are concerned. Passion alone can be pain- 
ful and inconsiderate. By itself this kind of love expedience 
is tempestuous and exhausting; blended with other love 
forms it can be exhilarating and fulfilling. 

5. Tender love. In sharp contrast to passionate love, tender 
love is happily satisfying. Not only is it beautiful in itself, 
but it increases the loveliness of the lover. When we love 
another tcndcily we feel waim and outgoing, we have the 
other’s welfare foremost in our minds, our laces glow with 
affection, and we look as well as feel loving. For example, 
this is the radiance that appears on a mother’s face when 
she loves her baby. Fender love is the phenomenal miracle 
that transforms a plain face into one of beauty when it 
belongs to the beloved; this is a piotecting, kind, solicitous, 
and sympathetic love. Fender love plays a significant part 
in many of our love relationships, and as we become more 
mature it becomes an increasingly familiar and satisfying 
accent in our love life. 
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6 . Hostile love. Love and lute arc closely i elated in our emo- 
tions. Hostile love is a dimension of love that taises its 
voice in anger against the beloved. When vve love someone, 
there may horn time to time be real leelings of hostility 
against him. Psychologically, this tendency to hate those 
whom we love is called ambivalent v 'I his phenomenon 
can be explained by lecogni/ing that although some char- 
actetistics of a pet son aie lovable, otheis may be actually 
inhaling. If we love somebody too ambitiously or posses- 
sively to accept his 01 hei limitations, vve become annoyed 
when this pet son does anything that hustiates 01 displeas- 
ures us; otu love takes on a hostile quality. 

7. Anguished love. Anguished love is < luiacteti/ed by aching 
Initiation. II oin love is not letumed, we lash about in 
the emotional agony of unfulfilled, unrequited love. An- 
guished love is one that seems to haw no lutuie, only 
despair. Oui lust i eat lion is usually one of hopeless pain, 
soiiovv, and a loss of intciest and /cst in lde. As we begin 
to woik through the feeling, we mav niobili/e ouiselves 
with a bin st ol encigy that may vent itself against the 
source of the pioblem. 1 lus is the emotional cxpeiience 
illustrated bv the statement, “Hell hath no liny like that 
ot a woman scorned. ” Ol we mav come out of this experi- 
ence with energy focused upon attaining success in some 
other way. Some students who throw themselves into aca- 
demic life with a leckless and v\ holeheat ted /eal may be 
motivated paitlv by then need to escape the hurt of unlul- 
hlled, umeciproc ated love feelings horn thcii pecis ot 
parents. Although anguished love can go on indefinitely, 
mote often with the manning ot the self * is lcplaced by 
more satistving and fulfilling hums of love. 


The Developmental Sequence of Love Experiences 

Love is a product ol social learning from experiences with people within 
our phenomenal field. Just as with any loim ol learning, learning to love 
progresses sequentially. I bus. there is an ongoing process ol ove cev j 
mem that reaches from the cradle to the R>a\i. \ou started to °' c so 
after you were bom; you have piogiessed through several stages of love 
development as you have learned mo. and mote about ou % ant ^ 
loved throughout the vears. Now, ii von have developet t \e a i u > ° 

•ilul b, loved, >ou lecl .du.oled ml h,>c .dle.doo lo, k.n.U ot 

people in many different situations, Vnn emotional c eve crpmen is 
h>i you, and proceeds at the matuiaiional pace that is ng u oi ) 
though one person’s capacity lot hive may be ahead o , eunc , 
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to that of others of his age, psychologists have identified a sequential pattern 
of love development Duvall 7tl suggests eleven steps in a ladder of love 
development, staiting with self love and continuing to a mature love for 
otheis These facets of development il love experiences will be piesented 
briefly as a summan/ing view of love as a citalive self experience 

1. Self lotfc Because small babies hive not had enough life 
expei lenees even to be awaie that time aie other persons 
to love, they at first are capable of loving no one but 
themselves This stage ol love involves the enjoyment of 
the body and the pleasure derived liotn the satisfaction 
of basic needs fulfilled by loving parents B ibies are self 
centered, demanding linpaticntlv and insistently that 
then cverv desne be fulfilled \s a little child begins to 
be awaie of himself as an individual, some self love is 
natmal \gain, at adolescence when the changes occur- 
ring in the developing both locus lot a time upon ones 
own matuiation a certain amount of preoccupation with 
oneself is usual If, howevei this stage recurs throughout 
life, we term it runnssism love of sell the continuation 
of this love manifest ttion in iv niter f ei e with i hcilthy 
progression to latci stages ol development 

2 . I ov( foi mothei Babies learn to assoente feelings of sat- 
isfaction with mothers When they arc hungry and cry, 
mother brings food and comfort llenc e Jiabics leun to 
respond with affection as love feelings glow out beyond 
themselves to include moihei as well In inf mc\, a bain s 
love is very demanding It mothei jrleases, baby responds 
with affection, but if motlui docs not give enough atten 
non, baby mav scold and become angry I he love for 
mothei becomes so strong in the earlv years that some 
times dependency patterns are formed that cany over into 
latei life Mothei s may also keep on loving children as if 
they were still babies, thus making it difficult for thilduu 
and adolescents to bleak away liorn tlietr fust childish 
love of mothei Identification with mothei is important 
as a child seal circs for his own sex lole in later develop 
merit Girls first learn their feminine role fiom mothers, 
boys learn about the roles of women from mothers If 
there are pioblems ot rejection, posscssivencss, or domi- 
nance by mothers, both boys and girls may have difficulty 
in identifying with people ol then same sex or opposite 
sex in later love relationships 

3 . Love for father As the infant explores his world of people 
and love experiences, he or she identifies with father 
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Very early m infancy, a baby discovcis that someone else 
loves mother, lather loves her also This situation may 
elicit jealousy when the baby icali/cs that fathei is a rival 
foi mothei's attention \s girls identity with their fathers, 
they leai n about men and mav seek someone like their 
lathers to love at a later time Boys identify with or love 
their lathers in a dillerent way I tom lathers, boys learn 
then masculine role, but also thev may perceive fathcis 
as rivals lor the mother s love It theie aie siblings in the 
home, they normally are nvals loi the attention and affec- 
tion ol the parents Vlthough sibling uvahy is common 
in childhood, nor mails these childish jealousies are out 
grown as people mature in then love experiences 

4 . love of othtr ulatnes \s children lcain adequate and 
satisfying ways to love both patents, drev are ready to 
reach out into a woild oi more advanced after tional rela 
tionships Vttachmcnts tint chilchcn develop for lovable 
grandpar cuts or other ulitives is an important part of 
then love development Tiom these experiences they may 
lcain to have l.uth m loving people outside the immediate 
family Oldei i datives often oife i to ehildien a special 
sense of sennits, of epuet undei standing, and an alfee 
tional peispeetive that vomg puents have not fully 
achieved 

5- 1 1 st lov( s outside tfu family \s chilchcn grow laige 
enough to explore the world outside their home, they 
find manv new oppoi tumtics loi love exnci lenccs among 
then plavmatcs ol then own age Some o ncs these fust 
loves outside the iannh ue of the sune x, sometimes 
thes aie of different sexes C hi Id hood sweethearts are 
important m our lose development 7 ucs help to wean 
us ii om the close attachments within the familv that can 
become veis binding When we aie voting thes gne us 
the faith that people outside oui own families aie lovable 
and to be ti listed I atci in lilc we can l elate to out 
sideis with some degiee of confidence that it is safe to 
love them 

6 . Same \e\ same age Piobablv sometime in the e^mentaiy 
school years, you had a ver close buddy or pal ol your 
own age to whom you weie devoted \ou weie insepa- 
rable, and there was little that you would not do lor each 
other \ou did evens thing togethci and had an intense 
loyalty foi each othen \ou may have worn the same kind 
ol clothes, shaied youi most pi ec ions intei ests and con- 
fidences, confided youi lnnenmost seciets, and planned 
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your lives together. These eaily friendships between per- 
sons of the same sex olTei a special sense of emotional 
sermity at a time when one is hungiy for companionship, 
yet not quite ieadv to broach the ni)steiy ol relating to 
friends of the opposite sex \s a pait of out love heritage, 
these expenenres often cans over to the more matin e 
fiiendships ol later years 

At this point, hidden fears of the othei sex may halt 
one’s love development An attachment to members of 
one’s own sex in preference to pci sons of the opposite sex 
is called homosexuality. 1 his t\pe ol lose experience is 
normal dining certain periods of childhood, and even for 
a while in early adolescence. Latci homosexuality mav be 
a cause for concern because it mav indicate that a pet son 
has stopped in his love development Normally, persons 
of the othei sex soon claim one’s attention and inteiest, 
and we become involved in the complex pi oc esses ol 
exploring hetn asexual love experiences 

7 . Same sex, oldo age Duiing youi later childhood or early 
teens vou quite possibly adored some older poison ol 
youi own sex Boys worship G men, cowbovs, sports 
heroes, or significant people in then lives; gnls mav 
identify wntli the hair or clothing sty les ol movie actresses 
Both sexes have epidemics ol hero worship that aie noi- 
mal at this’ stage of development, di earning about giov\mg 
up and doing just what then hero oi heioine of the 
moment was doing Mail) times we have identified with 
piojcctecf vocational plans in areas relating to our heroes 
— coach, athlete, movie queen, acloi, sc hooltcachei , nurse, 
oi airline stewardess. 1 hese attachments help to wean 
us from our too close dependence upon out parents and 
teach us to love and to emulate othcis outside the 
family circle. Because such feelings arc intense and 
sometimes prolonged, they may become a cause oi con- 
cern to the people who care about us Most ol us, how- 
ever, matin e with time and patience, so that we move into 
the next levels of development. 

8 . Othei sex, older age. Did you ever have a crush on an 
older person? Do you remember how it feels to be so in- 
volved in your own mind with some older man or woman 
that you could hardly stand it? 1 li is is a common stage 
in the process of love development, (oris at this age arc 
often attracted to men old enough to be theii fathers; 
boys of their own age are “childish” and “stupid,” whereas 
older men seem to be men of the world, experienced, 
romantic. Girls who were somewhat father-hungry in 
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then eat ly chi Idhood nu 5 become particularly susceptible 
U, the lose ol oleic, men Boss ssho sse.e unable to estab- 
lish a sat, slat to, y mo, he, son lelatmnship may seek the 
attention of older * omen .No, m ally, ,1ns phase passes as 
one becomes involved in the <omplc\u,es ol hete, c, sexual 
love at the same age lew! 


9 . Othn vex, sum, the level ol lme development that 
involves persons ol opposite sex and the same age is ot 
couise, the most investing ol all Lioik or romantic 
h>vc staits with a genual mieicst in the othei sex and 
continues thiough dating, going stead), becoming en- 
gaged, and getting mamed love between members of 
opposite sexes ol about the same age normally begins 
somewhere in adolesce me and continues thiough all the 
rest of life Heterosexual love iorms th- basis of matuie 
lov'c relationships between men and \\ omen, pioviding 
the setting for home and family \ gieat deal ot the 
future ol an individual el< pends upon the success of this 
stage of development 

All other stages in the development of love feelings lead 
up to this one Into voui love toi numbers of the opposite 
sex go mam ol the Icelmgs, attitudes, and behavioral 
patterns ol loving that \ou ^ave ahead) experienced in 
youi eailier love development kven the kind ol giilinencl 
or bovfiienel that most appeals to you is influenced by 
your previous loves 11 a hov is having trouble weaning 
himself fiom the intimate attachment he has to his 
mother, lie mav choose as a love object gnl closely le- 
sembling hei, just as .1 gu 1 who still feels an °uly hostihtv 
to hei lather may select bo\ friends who differ gieatly 
from her lather 

"I his love ol the othei sex usuallv begins with a gen- 
eiali/ed admnation foi almost am and all members ot 
the othei sex, including a senes ol rather intense infatu- 
ations Latei theie is a tendency to locus more specifically 
on one person, which develops into “going steady, M and 
then to getting “pinned’ with its iirulei standing of 
“being engaged to be engaged “ I he next step is the 
engagement leading to man rage 1 Ins developmental 
pioc ess, taking place over a »■* umbci oi veais, oiLis oppoi- 
tunities to explore and to experience love feelings, which 
form the basis foi glowing into matuie mantal love 

10 . Love foi chihhen With mamage and a deepening per- 
manent love relationship conies a nm lining, protecting 
type of love that can grow into love feelings for chi klien 
When a young couple staits then family fairly soon, this 
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love for children finds a ready outlet in child rearing. If 
the coining of the first child is delayed for some reason, 
this maturing parental kind of love is often funneled into 
a love of pets oi a protective devotion to each othej. 
Young, happily manied people sometimes take an active 
part in community piogiams, channeling their parent- 
like love feelings into an inteiest in children generally. 

11. Matin e love jot others. An adult who has been quite suc- 
cessful in the sequential pattern of love experiences may 
develop a manning love that alfccts not only his own 
dear ones with whom he is in closest contact but in addi- 
tion many people whom he has never met. He has faith 
and confidence in the dynamic power of love and is con- 
cerned with his responsibility to mankind. Involved with 
these feelings of b) other ly love , he is committed to pro- 
mote human welfare. Such an adult perceives love as a 
powerful influence in his stvle of lilc and in his own 
growth toward maturity. He receives strength from an 
inner peace and confidence in self and people, which 
enables him to meet, solve, or accept life’s problems, as 
he works toward personal fulfillment. 

Our Capacities to Love and to Be Loved 

If we have had normal, wholesome, successful love experiences in our 
sequential patterns of development, we can continue our cfloits to love 
more widely and to reap the rewards in sclf-actuali/ation and fulfilling 
human relationships. Love is a strange phenomenon— the more love we 
give, the moie love we seem to have to give. We do not share love, u'e 
multiply it. 

Growth iri love development, like physical growth, however, does not 
come inevitably. Some people become fixated on some one rung of the 
ladder and stay there. 1 here are those who never quite outgrow their love 
of themselves. Others remain tied emotionally to their mothers. Some be- 
come so attached to members of their own sex that they have homosexual 
tendencies. Love for members of the other sex can become fixated on a 
permanent playing-of-the-field basis, so that a person cannot find a mature, 
happy marital love. Mothers sometimes become so devoted to their chil- 
dren that they find it difficult to let them grow up or are themselves 
restricted in their marital love oi in wider love relationships. 

Growing up in our abilty to love is a lifelong process; wc may never 
attain complete maturity but are piobably in a continual state of becoming 
Even the person who continues to grow up emotionally may from time to 
time slip back to an early stage of love feelings. When we are tired, frigfit- 
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ened, or angry, or feel depicssccl. unloved, or unwanted, we all may be 
tempted to rcgiess to a time m oui glowing up when we felt loved and 
wanted. 1 Ins ts quite umleis.an.Iabh because maturity vacillates somewhat 
with our perceptions of ourselves and ol the people and situations in our 
worlds. In fact, d uung much ol our lives many of us move up and down 
,hc laddci ol love development, being quite mature at one time and rather 
inimatuie at anothei. 

A?e all individuals capable of love * All people aie horn with the capacity 
lor Jove, but like all other capacities, it recjuiies stimulation and tiaining. 

1 Jie on 1 y ay one hams to Jove is h\ being loved by those wlio are re- 
sponsible Jor one’s upbi urging Those peisons most capable of love are those 
wlio vveic* most loved in then veais oi dependency upon others. Children 
who have not been loved glow up to be unloving personalities, naving 
love but unable to letuin it, much as tbev niav want to do so. The unloved 
child is the child most in need ol love II he is nlovable, it is because he 
is in need ol love, and the same is mu ol the irTovable adult. 

All individuals, then, aie capable of love it they aie given the oppor- 
tunity. "hose who have been depnvtd ol the oppoitumty aie usually in- 
capable ol love, unless thev make a so ions cffoit to learn how to love— a 
nevei ending learning expedience 1 he need loi love and the capacity tor 
love cannot be destiovcd. even though the \ can be seiiously letarded 01 
deloimed Foi example, a child who has not been adequately loved during 
his fust live ot six veais becomes an aflec tionless sell, sutTeiing from “affect 
bungci,” th«' need loi love Not having learned to love, such a peison— as 
a child, adolescent, and adult— behaves .is an unloving individual. He is a 
“cold fish,’’ so to speak* insensitive to the feelings ol otheis, vet extiemely 
sensitive hnnsell, unable to give affection, vet aK.o mallv dependent upon 
otheis for affection. I he one thing, love, that he laves and needs most 
lie does not nuclei stand, and because theie aie lew otheis who undei stand 
01 appieciatc his unloving behavioi. he is unlikeo to receive the allectional 
attention he needs. I bus, without lot c no and can be adequately satisfied 
- love best satispc s the need foi s t If fulfilment 

What me the hehavmial c onsecj uenc c s jo i the ptisan who is incapable 
of love? The fundamental consequence to, and ch.uactei istu of, the indi- 
vidual not capable ol love is Ins inability to i elate himself haimomously 
and neatively towcud otheis. Not having learned how to love, he is unable 
to exhibit love; he is lacking in psychological waimth w’thin self and with 
other people. An unloving peison capable of violent, often e\cessi\e, 
expression of emotion, but is incapable of tenderness in its expression. He 
is awkwaul and incompetent in Ins iclations with otheis and is therefore, 
more often than not, considered “socially diliuult. 

When the peison incapable ot loving ofleis anyone a token of esteem or 
affection, he docs it awkwardly; thciefoie, his behavioi is often rejected. 
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Thus, the (lustration he experiences because of the rejection of his affec- 
tional attempts foices him into the vicious aide of hating those whom he 
wants to love because he does not know how to love He is aggiessivc, selfish 
unable to share the feelings of otheis, and incapable of entering into any 
but the most superficial emotion d relationships Such a person finds it as 
easy to divoice as to many, 01 bee msc he is so all aid of being left alone 
he may cling to his spouse with a complex and aggiessive dependency I his 
starvation of love shows itself in his emotional emaciation and in the aridity 
and one dimensionality of his feelings Because the unloved person rarely 
understands what is wrong with himself he often behaves as if the rest of 
the woild is wrong and he alone is light Psychotherapy, with its goal ol 
self undeist mding is out of the best means by which the individual who 
has been damaged in his capacity lor love in ly learn to recover the ability 
to love 


TOWARD EMOTIONAL BECOMING 

l motional matmity n an onqoinir piouss of b( coining— a continual state 
of anival Thus fai in this clnptci we have discussed the emotion il and 
feeling self in icteience to emotional deprivation the natuic of emotions 
dimensions of emotion il competence, development d chai ictcnstus, pat 
terns of emotional expression and love as a cieitivc expencncc In this list 
section, we shall explore succinctly the chnmuc he tots involved in the 
emotional maturity of the self— a process tint never ends but continues to 
become 

A significant part ol the emotion il becoming of the self involves the cht 
ferentiation and the control of emotions and the meeting ol our emotion il 
needs in successive stages ol development \lthough we hive interwoven 
the emotional needs of the self throughout this chapter md the list one 
the discussion has included them as a gcnei il consider ition in the emo 
tional, lecling, and motivated sell, rather than toe using upon specific needs 
at recogni/cd developmental levels II the i c icier wishes i moic specific and 
detailed orientation of special emotional needs i c le vain to the develop 
mental tasks of tally, middle, and lata childhood prtatlolcsunce and 
adolescence, he should consult D’lvelyn " 1 and Jenkins, ‘schaclei, and 
Bauer 72 

Briefly, the emotional giowtli of the sell involves a recognition and con 
trol 01 constructive channeling ol the unpleasant disintegrative emotions 
the productive encouragement of the pleasant integrative ways ol expressing 
our feelings m relation to emotional pioblems, and meeting oui emotional 
needs at successive stages ol development All ol these piocesscs should be 
focused on the maintenance, enhancement, and actualization of the self 
as it continues to experience, to perceive, and to mature in a world ol 
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people and things Although emotional contiol is only one aspect of emo- 
u „nal becoming, we should look a, n hefoic gomg on to other facets of 
emotional maturity 1 motion ,1 control enables us to expenencc strone 
feelings without peimit.mg them to divett out beltnuo, into inappropriate 
channels 1 his self control imolvts the tb.hiy keep our heads ,n stiess 
situations, to pcrlotm a task oi to bchisc ajipiopnaielv ltgaidlcss of the 
m „et tuimoil wc may be txpciicncmg 1 he contiol of om emotions enables 
us to toleinte l.usttating intenuptions oi ban.eis that block immediate 
piogiess tow aid our goals 


Emotional Growth and the Phenomenal Self 

The sell concept, as wc have (lcs(iil)cd it is in oigani/ation oi self mean- 
ings oi ways of seeing sell vai)ing in linpoittnce and dimension within 
a given individual 1 he basic ovei ill need ol e i e of us loi becoming is to 
maintain and to enhance this self M tuning p ople ha\c achieved a con- 
siderable degiee of such need satislaetion 1 he) sec themselves more fre- 
(juen 1) in enhaneing than in destine me w i\s In out socict) i his usually 
means that adequate actuali/mg people see themselves, unong othei things, 
as liked, wanted, acceptable able and woithv the) pcucive themselves as 
pcisons of dignitv and mtcgntv who belong and conttihute to the vvoild 
in which the\ live and become I hen phe nomen d selves aie, foi the most 
pait defined in positive wavs as adc quite to tied with those aspects oi life 
pai amount r o the achievement ol need satisfaction in then culture A .wg 
nifnant aspc ( t of tin emotional!^ matin t person is tlu basic positive ouenta - 
turn of the self I his is not to si\ that idcquate pcisonalities aie incapable 
of negative sell peueptions ( 1 his ispcci ot sell uc v clopnunt will he dis 
cussed in Chaplet 12 m illation to peisonalitv d\\ nines of the self) On 
the eonti an, adequite people m iv well have some negitive concepts of sell, 
hut the) are csscnttallv onentcd to a positive view ol sell 

[he positive view of sell as a significant aspect of emotional becoming 
lias evolved fiom the sells inttiaction with people things, and situations 
within the wot Id ol its expel lciucs \s it weie the self “looks out’ upon 
this sun minding wot hi laigelv in leiins of its own enhancement oi defense, 
tending to extend in the dircetion ol tint which pionnscs to meet its needs 
At the same lime, the sell vnthdiaws bom ’hat which seems likely to 
endangei it It the sell is going to icicli out tow aid laci tating iactois and 
withchaw I loin endangei uig ones it is to have a base ol operation Some 
kind of boundai), a selective scicen is theicloie essential to the mainte- 
nance of the self and the management ol tlu aflans ol living and becoming 
As viewed fiom this piotective scieen, the nwu facilitating the emmonment, 
the less need for protection 

The mote endangei mg the envnonment, the greatei need foi self-pio- 
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tection. Thus, under adverse conditions the seifs screen develops into a 
shell, so that very little is admitted. If this process is continued over a long 
period of time, boundaries of the self then become barriers. Pwtedion be- 
comes isolation; the self becomes a prisoner shut off [torn experiences with 
people and things in the surrounding world. When the fearful person with- 
draws within his psychological shell, communication with the world is termi- 
nated. Because the psychological self feeds upon experiences with people, 
the self becomes less adequate emotionally and socially, and the whole per- 
son loses his ability to do, to explore, to venture, to create, and to become. 
Thus, the individual comes to see himsell as psychologically impoverished, 
but he is not able to do much about it by himself. 

On the other hand, a person who is emotionally becoming through an 
enhancing view of sell and his world has, by consistent openness, rather 
than excessive protection of self, organized a sell-concept congruent with 
many positive self-definitions. These numerous positive self perceptions give 
the individual a “bank account” of emotional security, a iceling of ade- 
quacy and confidence, that provides him with a great resouice for dealing 
with the vicissitudes of life. Such a person approaches the events and people 
in his life in an essentially positive and assured mannei that generates 
open and facilitating experiences with a presumption of success that is 
likely to foster success —positive self-perceptions me conducive to positive 
experiences. 

The positive self-perceptions characteristic of the adequate person act 
also as a reservoir against which negative, damaging experiences are per- 
ceived in a more accurate and realistic: perspective. Because the self is over- 
whelmingly defined in positive terms, most negative sell-perceptions can be 
readily assimilated in such a reservoir with little or no disturbance to the 
whole self-structure. Negative events can be accepted and taken in stride. 
Feeling fundamentally self-confident, the adequate person is not disturbed 
permanently by unhappy circumstances and events. Instead of being con- 
sistently disorgani/ed and distraught by minor, or even major, sell-damaging 
experiences, negative percepts are evaluated against the larger mass of basi- 
cally positive experience, in which perspective they seem far less important 
or overwhelming. 

Because adequate personalities do not feel deprived, they have far less 
need to defend the sell against external attack; assaults upon self do not 
seem crucial or overwhelming. Rather they seem well within the capacities 
of the self to cope with and even, il they are minor attacks, may be per- 
ceived by the adequate person as exciting and challenging opportunities to 
test his convictions about the sell. As such, self-testing can be an exciting, 
enhancing, and actualizing experience. The possession, then, of a large reser- 
voir of positive self-experiences provides the person with a vast emotional 
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security to be used as a fnm foundai.on for meetmg even the mote chfficult 
asperts of life with ‘outage I bus this luiul unuitally positive self oigamza- 
„on seems to be significantly cha.a. tensile ol the puson who is on Ins way to 
becoming emotionally maiutc Psychological health seems basically detcr- 
nuned by the adequacy ol an inci.viduds sell definitions 1 ftective and 
mature living is closely allied to pci sou p leclings ol ciignny and integrity, 
to feelings ol woith and sell aauali/aiion 


Emotional Maturity and Mental Health 

The assumption undtilying this chapter is that emotional maturity is 
the majoi roni])ontni of menial 01 emotion d health Jheiefoie, we shall 
assume that the gicatei the (motional m<it m 1 ty of a puson, the gicatei is 
his ability to live a happy, uselul and elfcuive hie and to withstand the 
dismtegiating stresses ol the husualinns md anvcties in his woild Fuithci- 
moie, an cmotionallv matine puson is able to me with his emotions with- 
out being dominated by them oi finding it necessary to be eontinually at 
wai with them lie lias learned to use lus emotions eonstt uctivelv anel 
effective^ without liijun to himsell oi oliuisc to otlieis I o be moie ex- 
plicit, a pci son is emotionalh muiue to the extent to which he can restrain 
himsell, to tlu extent to which he lecogm/es his feelings and censors them 
beloie expressing them, to the extent to which he can expiess his emotions 
in wholesome, consliuetive ways, and to the extent to which he can carry 
heavy emotional biuilcns without ‘clacking up” psychologically under 
them 

We must lecogm/e that we mituie phvsicallv at one age, mentally at 
anothci age, socialh at anothu age mid emotion, 1 it vet a ddfuent age 
Auoidmg to 1*1 an/ \lt\andei { adolescents aie oung men and women 
who are biologicallv lull grown but aie still chikhen in many respects 
\lt\andei mentions that adolescence is ihaiactui/td b\ excessive competi- 
tiveness and a necessitv to piovc onesclt as an adult When the adolescent 
Jails shoil ol what he considers to lie adult standards, he lecls inadecpiate 
and insecuie, attempting to compensate lor oi overcome this feeling by 
boast! ulness, aggiessive behavior, and competitiveness In contiast, the 
essence oi a matine sell, auoidmg to Ucxmdci, is the concpiest ol inse- 
curity ,ind the ability to take one sell loi gt uited Piesumablv, because the 
mature adult has tested Ins abilities igamst the icahtu> I life m adolescent 
competition, lie knows what lus capacities aie Thus he has piovcd himsell 
to otlieis and to lus own satislac non \s such he is not so picoccupied with 
himsell as is the adolescent and is able to turn lus attention outward, towaid 
his social and physical envnonment 

Alexander fuithei chaiacteii/es the matuie peison as creative, pioductive, 
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and altruistic In relation to altruism, Jeisild 74 believes that compassion 
is an emotional state that represents the highest foim ot emotional maturity, 
for compassion thaws to the fullest extent upon all of a peison's resources 
for feeling To be compassionate, a peison must be able to feel everything 
any human being can feel, and then go one step further to enter into a 
fellowship of feeling with others I o do this a person must be able to reali/e 
the meaning, quality, and intensity ot his own emotions m such a manner 
that he can be compassionate with himself For unless a person can be 
compassionate toward himself, he will not be able to led compassion tor 
otheis Compassion, then, involves a capacity for a certain degree of emo 
tional identification with the totality of another s tmotional state 

Finally, Vlexander sees the mature peison as one who rs flexible and 
adaptable, who can face the facts ol the outside world and accept his own 
limitations realistically The adult who cannot accept the fact of changing 
conditions and who adheres to behavior patterns tint aic no longer appio 
priate lacks some elements ot emotional maturity Ihus psychological or 
emotional maturity, unlike physical maturity is something that must be 
achieved, worked for, a process of continuous becoming M un idults never 
become emotionally mature, their attitudes and behavioi remain fixed at 
an adolescent or even a childish level They aie excessively shy chionuallv 
irritable, belhgeient or exclusively pic isuie seeking exhibiting behavior 
that tends to interfere with happiness and emotional health ( olern m 7 
offeis these strategies foi impioving emotion il competence (1) undo stand 
mg and accepting emotions, (2) functioning with emotions instead of fighting 
them, (?) finding constructive w lys to cxpiess lcehngs (1) keeping a sense 
of humot, and (5) accentuating positive emotions 


Emotional Maturity as Self-growth 

The development of emotional matunty may be described as a pioctss 
whereby we are able to achieve growth in out ability to undo stand, tolerate 
accept, and respect oui selves and others as well as growth in our capacity 
for self-reliance, self direction, responsibility, productivity and love We 
are using the term giowth here to identify and to cmphasi/c the gradual 
and sequential nature ot the changes that occur in our attitudes and be 
havior I he subsequent sections of our consideiation of emotional matunty 
will examine significant aspects of our growth towaul psychological or 
emotional becoming 

Growth in Und<r standing Understanding plays a key part m emotional 
maturity Through understanding we aie enabled to have better insight 
into our own actions and feelings as well as those of others We become 
more realistic about ourselves and others and develop a better grasp of the 
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causes and effects of human behavior, including our own. It takes under- 
standing to solve the problems that arise in our lives as a result of misunder- 
standings; understanding helps protect us against misinterpretations that 
threaten our peace ot mind and security and our relations with others. 

Emotionally mature people are likely to have a good grasp of the realities 
of everyday living, whereas the emotionally immature person is inclined 
to misinterpret or distort the meaning of the events and the relationships 
that ate a part ot his life. Whereas relations with peisons in positions of 
authority might induce fears and anxiety in an emotionally immature per- 
son, the mature person can cope with persons in authority on a more 
rational basis; he knows what his rights and privileges are, and he does not 
undervalue himself merely because he is dealing with someone who has 
more power, authority, or status then he. An emotionally immature person 
is unlikely to be aware of his tendencies to depreciate himself and to assign 
special meanings to the behavior of persons in authority; thus he is likely 
to become the victim of his own unreasonable feats. In contrast, emotionally 
mature persons have a greater understanding ol the relationships between 
themselves and others (including authority figures) and are in a better 
position to cope with life’s problems on a realistic basis. 

Understanding requires flexibility, a quality in itself of emotionally 
mature persons. Flexible behavior includes or implies the ability to 
look at an object, event, or person irom a number of elifleient points of 
view. The emotionally immature person tends to see people and events only 
in reference to what he expects from himself and others. Although flexible 
sclf-undcistanding is a basic starting point for progiess toward gi eater 
emotional maturity, it is in itself ceitainly no guuantee of adequate emo- 
tional becoming. Some people who seem to be abl :o attain a good psycho- 
logical understanding ol their own behavior also scan unable to apply this 
knowledge to the improvement ol their behavior. In iact, sell-knowledge 
for them becomes an intellectuali/cd psychological defense against improved 
relations with others. Thus, if we aie to grow toward emotional becoming, 
an important requisite is not only understanding our behavior but also 
maturing sufficiently to take the responsibility lor changing it. 

('rU)wth m Toleunu t\ In older lor understanding to play a significant 
pait in the matin it v ol an individual, it must he translated somehow into 
behavior that affects his relationships with otiieis. Each ot the steps toward 
emotional becoming that we have indicated— undeistnn' ling, tolerance, ac- 
ceptance, and lespect— involves a somewhat gieatei emotional involvement 
or lisk. To understand, vve must open oui minds to a vaiiety of viewpoints 
in studying and reacting to behavior. I his decision involves some emotional 
risk because it raises the possibilty that vve might have to change some previ- 
ously fixed concepts. I bus, tolerance involves more risk than understanding, 
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because it requires us to suspend judgment in dealing with certain problems 
that previously aroused our hostile or defensive behavioi. To suspend judg- 
ment undei these conditions takes self-disciplme , another chaiactenstic of 
emotional matunty. 

The ability ot an individual to be toleiant is laigely dependent upon his 
freedom from umeasonable fears. If a person is involved in such fears, he 
finds tolerance difficult because he tends to see tin eat 01 dangei where none 
exists. Hence, the emotionally mature poison finds it easiei to be tolerant 
because his moie realistic appioach to life enables him to reject ladings of 
being threatened as umeasonable and unrealistic, unless there is an actual 
basis for these fears. 

Growth in Acceptance. lolerance being a neutral state, it implies 
neithci acceptance nor rejection. But presumably a person who has airived 
at the state of not feeling defensive about otheis is now ready to learn that 
he needs people and that the) need him. Thus, acieptancc is more emotion- 
ally involved than toleiance. 1 he accepting individual is one who has gen- 
erated compassion and undei standing that exceeds the live-and-let-live 
philosophy of the toleiant pcison; lie must take positive steps tow r aid people 

When we characterize the mature person as “accepting,” we do not mean 
that he is uncritical of otheis oi himself, nor do we mean that he likes 
everyone equally well. Such a person is able to discriminate between a 
person and his behavioi, that is, he accepts the person but not his behavioi 
For example, a mature person may be able to accept a certain pel son as an 
interesting, understandable individual with some likeable qualities but also 
an unfortunate tendency to dominate his associates' lives as well as their 
conversations. The mature person would be less likely to bear any real 
animosity toward such a domineering, interfering individual Because he 
understands some of the latter’s problems, he can accept him as a prison , 
without approving of his annoying behavior Because a matuie peison can 
accept such an individual as a person, he is in a strategic position to be 
realistic about his faults and at the same time to appreciate his good points 
Edwin Markham may have captuicd the essence ot the accepting, mature 
person when he wrote: 

He drew a circle that shut me out 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout 
But Love and I had the wit to win 
We drew a circle that tcok him in. 

Giowth in Respect. As the psychologically maturing person learns the 
real meaning of understanding, tolerance, and acceptance, he also comes to 
appreciate and to value himself and otheis. He becomes aware that, in spite 
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of the qualities that make us different from one another, we resemble one 
another in many ways. First of all, wc arc all human beings with capacities 
for love, cooperation, creativity, psychological becoming, and social growth. 
When people behave in ways that appear to be irrational and neurotic, 
they are probably behaving the best way they know how to in view of their 
^elf-structure at that time and place, although we may find it difficult to 
remember at such times that they possess positive qualities. Being able to 
respect otheis, as well as oneself, even when some negative behavior is in- 
volved, is not an easy task, but then emotional maturity is not a goal that 
is easily attained. 

The mature person possesses a growing appreciation of the common 
problems and trials that confront human beings as they struggle through 
thcii developmental cycle, and he is aware that these experiences-how we 
perceive them and how we assimilate them into our self-structures-make all 
of us, to a large degree, the kinds of persons wc arc. He works at the task of 
developing sensitivity to and empathy tor the kinds of experiences in peo- 
ple’s everyday living and an appreciation of a person’s ability to maintain 
integrity and purpose in spite ot frustrating and conflicting pressures. 

As one might expect, the next step in this sequence of understanding, 
tolerance, acceptance, and icspect is lose. Dr. Smiley Blanton, the noted 
psychiatrist and author ol love or Vnisli, states that 


I ove in our psychic lite, is the great combining force that seeks to 
join all parts together. It is the organizing clement in our emotional 
structure. It is the power that reaches out to build and construct, o 
is the immortal flow of energy that nourishes, extends and piesewes. 

eternal goal is life . 76 


The mature person is genuinely fond of himself as a men- 

tioned earlier in the section on love, this does not mean ha t he seU 
centered ot completely wrapped up in himself, as wc usually PP 

who are imbuec/with the cgoccnuic tspc of self-love; « dtathc 

has a sincere liking lor himself. The person who hates, despise^ ^ 
ally deprecates himself is psychologic ally immatu. e^ • ^ 

person can like lumsell a ” tl ^"^'h^can ^ovc“ hiinself ‘ he can also love 
and enjoy their company. Because nt . hU 

iJ whom he has hno.eh ^ TXale sense, 

dren, his intimate friends and Ins ass. j creatures and things 

he can feel love lor mankind and fot life and mmg 

generally. in the preceding sections we have 

Growth in Capacity for Self-dire • objects of the attitudes 

continually referred to “self and "others as the objects 
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or processes that characterize maturity. Because we are often expected to 
practice self-denial and humility, the idea that psychological maturity rests, 
in part, upon our ability to undei stand, accept, respect, and love ourselves 
may seem paradoxical and arouse skepticism or even some concern on the 
part of the reader. Yet the intimate relationship between the attitudes we 
have toward ourselves and the attitudes we have toward others has been 
repeatedly confirmed by research as well as clinical observation. A person 
who consistently despises himself (unconsciously or consciously) will despise 
others (unconsciously or consciously); and a person who consistently likes 
others similarly likes himself. In essence, one tends to behave within himself 
as he behaves with others, and attitudes towaid others tend to be reflected 
in self-attitudes. A peison who has keen insight into his own behavior and 
motivation tends to have keen insight into the behavior and motivation of 
others. 77 For example, a person who consistently finds other people unpre- 
dictable and stupid is likely to consider himself, subconsciously at least, 
unpredictable and stupid. 

As we become more mature emotionally, we line! ourselves more open and 
free to develop our capacities for self-direction, self-reliance, responsibility, 
and production. Similarly, as we become more self-directive- that is, as we 
come to rely upon our own ability to gather facts and to evaluate them 
and, as a result, are heed from dependence upon the opinion and direction 
of others— we find ourselves in a better position to understand, tolerate, 
accept, respect, and love ourselves and others. As w r e come to grips with 
the realities of life and learn how to cope with itsjnoblems, we become 
increasingly self-directive and better able to take more responsibility for out 
own actions and our relations with others. 

Psychologically Becoming. Seen in the light of the preceding discussions, 
psychological maturity is not a state that one attains but rather a direction 
of development. This would mean that the matuie person is not one who 
“has arrived/' but one who is continually an wing. One of the major char- 
acteristics of maturity is the ability to continually arrive— a process of on- 
going becoming. In this sense, the psychologically immature person is eithei 
fixated at one stage of emotional development or is retrogressing rather 
than arriving. 

The mature person uses his emotional life constructively to become the 
person he can become and to reach for the elusive self-fulfillment that lu- 
can never quite reach, but for which he can always strive. In essence, Lehnei 
and Kube 78 see the basic characteristics of psychological maturity as (1) a 
sense of individuality, (2) a sense of independence, (3) self-confidence, (1) 
acceptance of self and others, (5) a sense of security, (ft) a sense of responsi- 
bility, (7) goal-orientation and a sense of direction, (8) a sense of time per- 
spective, (9) an acquisition and understanding of personal values and a 
philosophy of life, (10) a problem-solving attitude. 
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The Mature Person: 

1. Has triends among both sexes 

2. Conti ols his temper. 

3. Tries to see the good in otheis. 

4. Is objective in judging himscll 
and otheis. 

5. Is willing to wait tor things he 
wants. 

f>. Sees the othei pci son's point of 
view. 

7. Has confidence in himself. 

8. Enjoys other people's successes 

9. Accepts icsponsibility tor his 
mistakes. 

10. Is adaptable. 

11. Respects his paients’ judgment, 
br f is i ela tively independent 
ot his parents 

12. Lives in a world of reality 

13. Accepts the moral codes. 

14 Sees sex in its piopei i elation- 
ship to life. 

15 Has a sense of humoi— (an take 
a joke. 

10. Gets along with his paients 
and friends. 

17. Is i datively tiee from jealousy 

18 Does not lesent ci i tic ism. 

19. Is able to see a job thiough to 
a finish. 

20 Looks to the futuie tathci than 
the past. 

21. Profits by his mistakes. 

22. Is guided by leason. 


The Immature Person: 

1. Is jealous of others. 

2. Wants what he w r ants w'hen he 
wants it. 

3. Does not control his temper. 

I Belittles the accomplishments 
of otheis. 

5 L inquisitive about other peo- 
ple’s affairs. 

0. Lives in a cheam world. 

7 Blames others for his mistakes. 

8. Plays jokes on others but can- 
not take a joke on himself. 

9. Is (Impendent upon paients and 
others. 

10 Believes that people aie against 
him. 

11. LnjO)s othei people’s failures. 

12 Is boastful 

1 3. Defies moial codes. 

11. Is aggiessive and domineeiing. 

15. Is self-centeied. 

10 Has unhealthy or unwholesome 
attitudes towaul sex 

17. Shows lack ot consideration foi 
others. 

18 Lacl (onfidcnce in himself. 

19 Is argumentative. 

20 Wants to get even with people 
and holds grudges. 
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A r o man is an Hand, intne of it 
selfe, eve)} wan is a pane of the 
Comment, a part of the maine; if 
a Clod bee washed away by the 
Sea, Emope is tin lesst, as well as 
if a Promontorie weie, as well as 
if a Mannoi of thy friends oi of 
thine owne wtie, any wans death 
diminishes we , betaine I am m- 
x nAved m Mankinde; and time- 
foie new 1 ) send to know fo ) whom 
the bell tolls. It tolls foi thee. 

— John Donne 


A r o man is an island , entne 
of itself. Man, as su<h, is no 
a bsti action but a social human 
being Only m the inter active 
merging of the social situation 
and the unicjuely human con- 
dition— in the awesome human 
predicament -c an the essen 
tial nature of the human self 
be understood and its unity 
developed. Erich Fromm has 
captured the essence of the 
human predicament in stat- 
ing, “Human existence is 
charac ter i/ed by the fact that 
man is alone and sepaiated 
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)rom the woild; not being able to stand the separation, he is impelled to 
seek foi i elatedness and oneness' i honun concurs with John Donne that 
“l am imolved in Mankind’ in believing that one individual icpiesents 
the human lace Ut hough lu is an individual with his pecularities and in 
this sense unique, he is at the same tune upicsentatne of all chaiacten sties 
of the human lace \s such, his mdividu d sell is determined by the pecuhar- 
ities of human existence common to all nun Man s dignity and vvouh then 
stem not lioin his having been given a lavoied place in the univuse but 
bom the fact that although his existence is contingent upon the woild 
.11 ound him, his life is his own cittiion \s Bonner said, “Theie is no 
human world without peuipicnt in in man cieatcs Ins woild 2 

The last two chapteis exploied the pm ate woild of the self in lclation 
to mans motives, nceels, lei lings and emotions Mthough phenomenology 
implies that 4 man cieates lus woild tiom the expenences aiounel him as 
he pen eives them, the sell is we line indicaku feeds upon expenences, 
especially with people, within its plu nomem 1 field Fven though man 
gives biith to h tinsel I as a distinctive hum in being, the developmental 
process oi iontinual becoming must ocun in a sociocultural milieu Be 
coming a sell then is mheientlv i social pioduct onl> b\ the self-other 
plot ess can man achieve his disthutlv hum ui attnbutcs No one is boin a 
self, not is selfhood nuielv «t mallei ol intern d maliuation selfhood has 
to he (idutved Man alone has been d lc to achieve selfhood, and the process 
ol achieving it is an extended one involving m inv complexities oi behavioi 
I his selfho )d can be achieved onlv md ncccssaiilv in a socul milieu, with 
the siniounding cultuie cnleung csstntiallv into the piocess of developing 
a unique self within a setting common to mam 1 he pm pose of this 
chaptei is to exploit the manv dimensions of ik soc ioc ultiu al mfiuenees 
in ucogm/mg lh.it sellhood is lncxtiicablv com used oi both self and 
otlieis in constant intciactioii within an expenencing, peneived life 
space 

DEVELOPMENTAL SELF AND THE PHENOMENAL FIELD 

Fioni one viewpoint, major components ol the child s phenomenal field 
oi soci.il enviionnunt mav he the l imilv the |)eei gioup the church, the 
school, and otliei social gioups each plavng a significant iole m the 
soc lali/ation ’ ol the sell liom this peispectivc the social enviionment 
is composed ol overlapping social g. ups and social institutions, each with 
Us own demands .md expectations ol the child In a pievious chapter, we 
explored an .may of phvsical and psvc hologual needs in human behavior 
l he behavior that will suffice to satisfv am need must be oigani/ecl with 
constant refcicnce to the milieu in which the individual has to operate; 
this milieu includes factois ol both enviionment and expci lenee 
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Human behavior cannot be explained purely upon the basis of needs. An 
individual’s behavior is immediately determined by his experience, and 
this, in turn, is derived from his contacts with his envii oilmen t. Between the 
natural environment and the individual there is always interposed a human 
environment that is vastly more significant. I bis human environment con- 
sists of an organized group of other individuals, that is, a society, and ol 
a particular way ot life that is characteristic of this group, a cultuie. The 
nature of these two concepts and their influences upon the developing 
self will be presented in subsequent sec tions of this chapter. 


The Concept of Life Space 

From another point of view, the social environment of the developing 
child or adolescent can be viewed in tcims of the life-space dimension. 
The concept of life space, as viewed by Havighurst and Neugarten, 3 involves 
at least three different elements: physical space, the objects contained within 
that space, and the people who inhabit that space. All three aic socially 
defined or socially deter mined. As the self develops, all aspects of its life 
space expand with the experiencing and perceiving of new objects and 
people within the environment. Havighurst and Neugatten in their studies 
discovered that the nature and size of the physical space-the space in which 
a child knows his way about— varied by age, sex, and social class. 

These same rescaichers found that the social life space of childien and 
adolescents expanded with age and development in that the objects and 
the people become more numerous and more varied, and the human inter- 
actions become more complex. Some of the variations in the social life 
space of children were related to type of community and size of community. 
Havighurst and Neugartcn also observed that a person’s life space was 
related to his own feelings and personal meanings. Some ot the social in- 
fluences that operated in allowing restraint and freedom in the life spate, 
as perceived by the children, were the “population” of the life spare, 
regulation within the family, the atmosphere of the neighborhood, the cflect 
of the wider society, and the function of the school. The significance of 
these sociocultural factors upon the developing self will be discussed in 
later sections of this chapter. 

Field Forces and Behavior 

The life space of the phenomenal self plays a significant role in motivating 
our behavior. Much of our behavior is induced by external factors within 
our environment. Virtually any action to meet an inner need involves some 
interaction with objects or people around us— the forces within our 
phenomenal field. 
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Goals and Artivities to Meet Oui Neerh ihn ™ . 1 

... , . .. " Inc most obvious ways in 

which external ldttuis a im b> tu ,., ln ’ 

ami aim, ,« lh.rn.Rh wllt.lt mul „„ lh , n(Jt « 

certain o.ltitx I here ate both ph, steal an, I utltu.a] and ear, 

greatl) from one place to anoLlui and fiom one souety to anothei 

Some cultures offer rich opportunities lor psychological satislactions and 

the lulfillment ol potentialities, otlius are limiting, repiessive, and rigid 

Some pi ovule lulhllmcnt opportunities lor certain groups but not others- 

the leaders but not the followers the wealthy but not the poot, the men 

but not the women Hut m any group both the goals that a person learns 

to seek and the means b\ which he leains to achieve* them depend upon 

his own role in tlu gioup T he sc goals arc chosen liom among those possible 

in accordance with the rules and \ alucs ol the gioups to which a person 

I cels lovaltv, although, because man is an evaluator rather than a 1 libber 

stamp there will also be the impress ol mdiv iduaMv in his goals and means 

Because oui choice of goals is chmnelcd bv the standards of our own 

group, incentives that have a high value in one sou il gioup olten have no 

valii' i ill in anothei People u civ where lc.tr n which goals and which 

behavioral sequences will enable them to meet then needs for acceptance, 

approval, and status in then own social group Sometimes the goals and 

action sequences we learn seem puadoMcd, we adopt them because they 

have the sanction ot oui gioup In lollowmg customs that we perceive as 

unrealistic to oui personal value s\stcms we mav find ouiselves under the 

same compulsion as the adolescent who feels lie must plav “chicken” Thus, 

the goals and means piescnbcd bv oui social group aic usutlly the ones we 

must adopt il we w ant tlu appioval of that group lliesc invisible foices 

. opci rte w i thin oui phenomen tl field to mliucnce r» rbthavioi 

Aumsnl and R( dm tion of Stihiruis 1 he extern d field affects not only 

the goals we can 1 cadi lv choose and the means wc can use for achieving them 

but also the aiousal and icduction ol tlu chives ‘hemselvcs and the ldative 

stiength of chlleretu stiivmgs In tlu socialization ot an individual and the 

latei control ol bis behavior, each sotioc ultmal gioup tends to inhibit 


ccilain strivings and to enc milage ceitain otluis 

Most societies, lot example, .isseit contiols on plnsieal aggicssion and 
sexual behavioi that tend to inhibit these paiticulai chives Gioups chffei, 
also, in then encouragement or inhibition of othei strivings, such as those 
for love and lelatedncss, secuntv, and fulhllment ot individual potentialities 
The end result ol continuing sou., inhibition of some strivings and the 
etKouiagcment ol othcis is the production ol somewhat uniform motive 
patterns among the membus ol a given gioup As a gioup they may be 
warlike 01 peatelul, luendlv 01 suspicious, energetic 01 indolent The social 
setting not only influences otu chaiacteiistic motive patterns but also tends 
to increase or reduce individual motives m our even day behavior 
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Societal F 01 ccs as Demands and Fxpectatwns External forces not on]) 
channel the individual's own strivings and aflcct then stiength but also 
piescnt him with ceitain demands to winch he responds \ pci son is not 
only active but also reactive, his behavioi is instigated jointly by his own 
strivings and the demands made upon him b\ his societal field Such 
demands aic ol two main kinds Fust t licit* aie the needs ol other people 
who, like us, are also continuously Hying to meet then own needs Social 
living involves a constant give md take with mutuil effoits to help one 
another 

Second, theie are the needs of the gioups to which we belong Sometimes 
the demands of the gioups with which wc identify aie not compatible to 
oui own needs Othei tunes there is no conflict, and the action that serves 
the needs of others and advances the goals ol the group also moves us closer 
to our own goals Demands made upon us fiom outside are not usually 
followed automatically Sometimes thev aie simply ignored 01 even not 
recognized, sometimes they arc actively rejected When wc choose to accept 
them, wc may tiansmutc 01 rede line them to mike them more appealing 
When we do follow them, wc nnv do so because ol Ic u bee msc ol tlu 
selfesteem or social appiovd thu will icsult because wc have identified 
ouiselves with the person or group miking the clem mils 01 simply because 
we see something m a situation that becomes impoitmt lor us to do In 
any case, if we accept them our behmoi tikes on directions it would not 
take if we were powered onlv by strivings tow ml personal mimtenancc 
and development 

The external situation, then influences motiviud bclmioid patterns 
by ( 1 ) determining what goals and means aie available lor meeting oui 
needs, ( 2 ) encouraging some drives and inhibiting others, and ( 4 ) miking 
demands of its own upon the inclivuluil I he phenomenal field, howevci 
is always perceived and interpreted from the individuals own frame ol 
reference He accepts, lejects, adapts, or defends himself agunst these field 
forces as they fit in with or threaten his own purposes md values Ml these 
channels of influence cieate differences in peoples motive patterns and 
behavior, vet the undeilving similarity ol then strivings remain more 
striking than the differences The diflerenees aie only in the means thev 
have learned for meeting then needs as human beings and in the demands 
made upon them by their field forces 


SOCIOCULTURAL BASES OF BEHAVIOR 

The self has a character that is different from that of the physiological 
organism proper The self has a development, it is not initially there at 
birth, but arises in the process of social experience and activity, tlrat is 
develops in a particular individual as a result of his relations to that piocess 
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a whole ami to other ,nth\ .duals tMtlnn that process We tend inevitably 
.u a certam level ot soph.stKal.oi, to organs all experience into that of a 
sell 

Although the discussion m tins chapter rn ,, rmply a passrve role of the 
individual m h.s development as ue explore the shaprng rnlluences of 
cultural and social factors, the sanctm ol the mdmdual vmII be preserved 
\o matter how cateh.ll> a person has been mdoeti.n ,tcd into a soc.cty 
he remains a distinct organism w,th h.s own needs and with capaeu.es for 
^dependent thought, feelings, and action His integration into society 
and eultuic will go no cleepci than Ins It lined responses, and although in 
tlic tulult these include a significant pail ol what we c <i 1 1 the pcrsonalitv, 
theic will still he a gi eat deal ol the sell lcit ovci Lven in the most 
closely integr a ted societies and eultuits no two people ate ever cxactlv 
alike The pm pose ol this section is to set the stage lot a discussion ot 
social and cultmal influences upon i li c devt lining sell to be presented 
throughout the chaptei 

Ruth Benedict said, “Culture is that which hinds men together ” 4 Al- 
though Miliuie m«i) hind nun together the human cultuie also offers learn 
rng opportunities for the intellectual, emotional and social development of 
the sell I he wa) in which a c lw lei grori s even mcntalh and phvsicallv, is 
ptobablv .dleeted as mudi h\ the opportunities lu has to leun, and b) the 
richness and emotional atmospheic ol Ins suioculluial environment as b\ 
lus sensor v neurological md museulai eepupment \s Newcomb cleail) 
stated, “ e\m human inf int eutcis a socictv which is ahead) a going 
concern “ * 

Parents and ollur people m the human emnonment of the infant aie 
pair ol a total social cnlitv opeialmg in i w.iv <*t hie th it is more oi less 
well known to them and whose constituents beb n e in lelalivelv pitchct- 
ablt wa\s I hese ongoing wavs arc the culture into which tlu mlant is 
horn l llin m defines culiure as a svsien of solutions to unit lined 

pioblcms as well as ol learned problems uul then solutions .ill of which 
ue acquucd h) meinheis ol a iccogni/ihle gioup ind shaieel bv them 
In a similai vein IHlman defines soeielv as 4 that iceogni/ahic gioup that 
sli.ii t s solutions lo unleuned pioblcms as well • learned pioblcms and 
then solutions 7 1 bus, 1>\ these woi king definitions soeietv is people, and 
cuhme is sonic ol the things tliev do 

Society and Need Satisfaction of the Self 

Societies are loimcd as the pioduets ol human mtuaction m seeking need 
sal islat lion Suivival leejunes the gialifu ilion ol basic needs I he biologi 
tal organism smvives hv meeting the phvsiologieal needs ol lood, water, 
oxygen, and piotcction Horn exit ernes m tempeiatme 1 he cultmal system 
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survives through continuity in the actions of those who participate in the 
system. The social system survives through maintenance of the patterns ol 
interaction that characterize it. In all three processes, the behavior ol per- 
sons form and maintain the system. For the pet son, the culture, and the 
society to survive, individuals must be motivated to behave in a manner 
consonant with survival. Persons, then, aie the mediators of social and 
cultural systems. Their motives and stiivings provide the dynamic energies 
that enable each of these systems to operate— human, society, and culture. 

The crucial issue in the impact of culture and the social system upon the 
individual is the interaction ol the individual within his social milieu as 
he works toward need gratification. Learning to take into consideration the 
needs and expectations ol those with whom one interacts has an filed upon 
the organization of motivated behavior. Sensitization to others and to self- 
strivings is a product ol such learning. Interaction, however, involves only 
certain persons within the society and only certain aspects ol behavior. Thus 
we must consider the selective nature ol interaction and the resulting dillcr- 
entiation among persons in their access to various parts ol the culture. 

As we move to larger and larger social units, we see that the range of 
common interests becomes more limited and that the number ol similarities 
among members of larger social units is fewer than among members of 
small units. We proceed, then, horn the individual to the society (rorn the 
neonate “personality” to “national character.” Irr order to visualize the 
extent and nature of the problem of learning to be a member ol a society 
enacting a particular tulture, wc must view the individual as a need-seeking 
learner in relation ter his cultural and social systems, 1/ liman has captured 
the essence ol this process in saying, “Cad Lure is a system ol solutions to 
problems faced by members ol a recognizable gioup or category ol pci sons 
and shared by them.” 8 In this sense, the process ol developing a sell is one 
of learning acceptable solutions to problems. Hence, two ol the greatest 
impacts ol society and culture upon the developmental self are learned 
motivation and the regulation ol need gratification. 

Although culture serves in part to provide opportunities and technicjues 
for need gratification, it also inter feres with gratification as discussed in a 
previous section ol this chapter. Typically, restrictions are placed upon the 
direct satisfaction ol basic needs. Other needs are created in the individual 
that may be compatible with or that run counter to the basic need system 
of the individual. Irr discussing the implications that human motivation 
has for understanding human societies and the relation ol the individual 
to the social group, Combs and Snygg oiler the following lour general 
principles: 

1. Individuals tend to seek adequacy through identification with 

people seeking need satisfaction in ways sbnilar to their own. 
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2 . F'r>om banded m gtoups fm the „/ need find 

the, r group putptnc, most I, advamed ,,, devrLmen, o, 

group organization ' ; 

3 . ttnd to withduiw fioin i^umps whose app oval they are un- 
able to win or whuh no lo igcr satisfy mud 

4 Identification of an individual u,th a yaup leads Inn, to adopt and 
defend the standards and luhavior of that i>roup » 


On Becoming a Social Being 

I he sell is essentially a social stiuctuic ind arises m social experience 
Auditing evu y new baby is a woild consisting ol liiou than physical tilings 
tin env n onnient ol ideas, tcelings and lac lids and patterns ol related be- 
havioi Ibis is the mlaiit s human uiMionment the sonocultuial uoild, 
consisting ol the ways ol people 1 ub child eleve jps within a specific social 
setting I be natuie ol the specific lilc space has an influence upon his 
learning expediences and bow lie lecls about them Laeh eultuie and, to an 
extent, x ,i.l» gioup to winch an mdi\idu d belongs piovide a set of expecta- 
tions and relationships tli it inline ncc the continuous de\clopmcnt ol social 
skdls, lolcs, behaviors, and attitudes tbit constitute the self-structure of the 
individual 

Social contact and interaction is r assu\ for noimal human develop 
ment 1 be child develops thiough the social stimulation lie icceivcs fiom 
experience^ with otbei people 1 bus human btlunior is Uarntd in the 
daily into actions with parents, siblings pccis and eventualh more “signifi- 
cant others’ in the child s world Sociah/ation is the pioccss bv which the 
child learns to imeiact with tin cm ' < l ttioiis m « obligations ol vanous 
gioups lssentiallv, soei.ih/ ttion oi becoming hum.* is learning and living 
the eultuie ol the gioup to which one belongs Man is a social being, his 
interactions with people aie wh.it make lum disuncth human 

"The child, unlike an animal, cannot depend upon instincts to survive 
but, instead, is dependent upon the 1 significant adults m lus lite to leain 
to he human \s descubeel bv Dims 10 when children aie socially isolated 
and laiscd with a minimum ol hum in coniiet ihtv will manliest few, if 
an\, human capabilities, bchaviois, and attubutes These eases ol feral 
children indicate that the mdiudu il becomes ‘human in his behavior 
thiough the development ol lus sociil iclationships Vithout an oppoi- 
lumty to live with othei people m a ciociiltuial setting, lus human poten- 
tialities lemain unieah/eel 1 he basic tue'ds ol all rhilehen are essentially 
the same 1 he diffei cnees between societies can be noted in the wav in which 
children are taught to manage then needs I bus, cluldien aie expected to 
learn behaviors consistent with the standards ol a paiticulai society 

One ol the most significant tasks that each hum m being must face is t vat 
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of adjusting to others. The child must learn ways of developing effective 
social relationships with a variety of individuals within his environment; 
he must develop some capacity to differentiate, to empathi/e, and to under- 
stand before he can function effectively in the social world. Such is the 
nature of the relationship by which the persons who are close to the child 
envelop him in a way of life — a “culture'’— that he cannot but assimilate, 
and that tends to assimilate him it sell-development does not progress effec- 
tively. Benedict has expressed the shaping influence of society upon the 
individual as follows: 

The life history of the individual is tiist and fotemost an accommoda- 
tion to the patterns and standards traditionally handed down in his 
community. From the moment ot hi> birth, the customs into which he is 
born shape his life experience and behavior. By the time he can talk, he 
is a little creature of his culture, and by the time he is grown and able 
to take part in its activities, its habits arc his habits, its beliefs are his 
beliefs, its impossibilities are his impossibilities. Every child that is born 
into his group will share them with him. and no child bom into one on 
the opposite side of the globe can ever achicu* the thousandth part . 11 

In this book, we have constantly emphasized the freedom of the unique 
individual to give birth to himsell as a distinctive sell. I his self— bcing-in- 
becoming must necessarily develop within the influential milieu of the 
sociocultural field that is a significant part of a person’s wot Id. Although 
w r e have the freedom, to become that which is our potential, the develop- 
mental processes feel sharply the impact of the culture. In a discussion of 
the cultural influences upon the millions of babies born in America eaih 
year, Alpenfcls illustrates this point aptly: 

Like most immigrants to our country, these lour million new citizens 
must learn in a very few years how to behave in the organized and accu- 
mulated heritage we call American culture. . . . The infant is nonsocial 
and “cultureless” at birth. Vet, he is aheady an individual. He is unique 
in his physical make-up, a bundle of almost infinite potentialities. The 
crisis of his birth is his first contact with the lealities of culture that 
slowly shape him into a social human being. 

As the child grows, he will share the experiences ol those close to him. 
He will take on the attitudes and behaviors of those whom he will learn 
to love. He will find no freedom from his culture ;iny where in the woild 
It will mold liis ideas and direct his actions, dominate his choice of life 
goals, and provide the stepping stone that leads to the fulfillment ot the 
self . 12 


Thus, the individual will find no freedom ftoin his culture, but must 
develop as a human self within that context. Although this apparent dotni- 
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nation ot cuituu* appeals to he \n ) clcinministic , .icmally, as we have 
noted belore, society and cultme 1 ptovick* the means, the “stepping stones,” 
lor the fulfillment ol the sell in the hemming plot ess. Man still has the 
pi e( ions lieedom to become what he tan become within the liamewotk of 
the soc ioc ult in al foundations lot living and developing. The pieceding 
quotations expiess imciblv the loles that cultiue and society pla\ in the 
development ol an individual’s st\l<* ol hie. \\ hat pirnsely is nillmr; what 
is s (Hivtyt I he natiue ol these two significant concepts, .is contiibutors to 
the human and social attiibutes of man. will be exploied in tbe next two 
sections. In subsequent sections the. soc ndi/ation aspects ol society and 
cultuie in lelation to the sell will he discussed 


THE NATURE OF CULTURE 

Students ot human bcluvioi, u bethel at die individual ot the social level, 
have developed a i onsidei able imdei standing ol the phenomena ol man 
and his wot Id and an mceasing avvateness ol die close hmc i tonal inteide- 
' ,n ol the individual, socictv, and cultme. Udiough the individual 
l,as been assigned to l’svcliologv. societv to Sociologv. and cultme to Cub 
tmal Antluopologv , it is sale to assume that in the Imme a science of 
human hehaviot will emeige. which will svntliesi/e the findings of these 
disciplines and emphasize tlu-i. luncl.onal imei dependence. Such an at- 
tempt is being made in this clup.et 1 he nuhvnlml, his needs and poten- 
tialities, lies a, the lout, da, ion ol all social and cultmal phenometuu 

I 

analysis. essentiallv the otgam/e.l lepeti.ive tesponses ol a socetv s mem- 

'The, 

Ill, ...I 1— : 

i,, ih.it .i... -"px";;" 1 “ ‘ ™'S' lul : 

Itcicdii 1 Hi.iiiil.*in, Hi l 1< 'jj‘ lt (li in . a endowment: 

(me because ol the cno.mous malleah l, tv ol then 1 . bom . 

diey ate plastic to the molding lone ol t w ** " ' ou ^ m between 
Ulhcmgh this viewpoint would tmplv a ■ ' , lie paU . 



ne.s, m tcahty, not antagomsts I tl ((l wllith t he indi- 
cases, the c. ltu.e ot his socetv ptov.dcs the taw m ^ cntily s cpalllble 

vicinal makes his lilt*. SocictN m l,s ’’ *- sl . s m all j xe eV cu at the 
horn the individuals who compose it • ° l, “ 1 u ‘ ‘ ^ ^ )ip p ; „tjupates. 

(htcshold ol ltis potentialities “^"’jattal sullets; it he perceives 

11 he perceives the cultme as me age , nnommities 

it as licit, he will have the chance to use to Ins <>H 
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Culture as a Way of Life 

The term cult me, as it is employed in scientific studies, car lies none of 
the evaluative oveitones attached to it hy popular usage. For the social 
scientist theie ate no uncultuied societies 01 even individuals. Fvety society 
has a culture, no matter how simple it may be, and every human being is 
cultured in the sense of participating in some culture. Actually, culture, as 
viewed by the social scientist, refers to the total way of life ol any society 
Culture, as he uses the teim, represents a generali/ation based upon the 
observation and comparison ol a senes ol cultures. Individuals must be 
studied within the culture of a particular society. A society is an organized 
group of people— a collection of individuals who have learned to work and 
to live together. A culture is an oigani/ed group of behavior patterns From 
the investigations of the anthropologists and other social scientists, many 
definitions of culture have evolved. I he purposes of this section will be to 
explore sonre of the mote popular connotations of this multifaceted con- 
cept. 

Cultural behavior is man-made, locally determined, greatly variable, and 
it tends to be integrated. Within each culture, characteristic purposes evolve 
that are not necessarily shared by othei tvpes ol societies; the people within 
this cultural setting tend to consolidate and to perpetuate uniejue human 
experiences so that culture becomes more than the sum of their traits. 
Benedict captures the essence ol this dimension in saving, “A culture, like 
an individual, is a more or less consistent pattern ol thought and action.” n 


Culture and Society 

Social entities are arranged in a meaningful Iasi. ion in that they form a 
system. In this sense society could mean the totality ol social facts projected 
onto the dimension of relationships and groupings, whereas cultmc could 
be the same totality in the dimension ol action. In recent anthropological 
literature the terms sonrty and ntltwc arc accepted as referring to some- 
what different things; or more precisely, as Nadcl has indicated, "to different 
ways of looking at the same thing.” ir » 

Although, as we can see, society and culture arc deeply interrelated, many 
behavioral scientists hold a conviction that it is useful to explore society 
or the social system, independently of culture. The commonalities of the 
two will be explored in this section, whereas a separate consideration of 
the nature of society will he presented in a later section. I here are major 
areas of conceptualization that do not clearly belong either to society or to 
culture. As an example, a particular formal arrangement of roles within a 
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group may be comuleml pau of the poufs soual system Wc may suggest, 
however that the -nanpmem exists bee .use mcmbe.s /„/ that this ,s the 
right solution to Hit pioblcm ol tins poups o.gam/auon Ihe.efoic, we 
may reason that social o,g,n,/,t IO n is putol the cukuial system, and prob- 
ably the personality system \I,yb, the most usdul approach, as Nadel has 
suggested, is to mogm/c tint smuts md rulture arc drllcient ways of 
looking at the same thing 

11 wc lollow Nadel s suggestion, the pioblcm involved is ol deciding what 
are tlu chflcicnt wavs ol looking Two distinguished l>elia\ioial scientists, 
anthi opologist \ 1 kioelxi and sociologist 1 ale ot L Paisons, collaborated 
in an elioit to .ulueve consensus on the meaning ot cultuie and society 
lhen thinking is as lollow s 


We suggest that it is usclul to dehne the concept culture for most 
usages mote nanowlv thin his been genet d«\ the ease in Lhe Amenean 
antlnopologie.il tiadition restricting its reference to transmitted and 
created content and patterns of values ideas and other s\rnboli(-mean - 
inwful systems as far tors m the shaping oj human behavior and the arti 
faets prod need through behaxim On tlu otlici hand, we surest that the 
term soeuty or more ^c rurally social system- be used to designate the 
specifically relational systtm of interaction amon^ individuals and col 
leetivitus 1(> 


In a sepaiate souicc, two definitions by Paisons aic helplul in indicating 
the intci dependence of south and cultuie In essence, he defines social 
system with the help ot a svstem of eultuiallv sliucluicd and shaiccl sym 
bols/ and he uses social svstems to help him deline eultuie Thus, Paisons 
has elehned social svstem (sociciv^ md cuIupl s puts of a total action 
system, which includes peisonilitv as well, in si ig 


\ social system consists m a pluiahtv of mclivulual aetois lntciacting 
with each otlici in a situation which has it lc ist i plnsieal oi envnon 
mental aspect aetois who uc motivated in tci ol a tcndeiicv to the 
‘ optimization ol giatihcation and whose leluion to then situations, 
including each otlici is defined and mcchitcd in teims ot a system of 
cultuially stiuctuieel md shaied symbols u 

Later in the same book, Paisons olftis a Ocliawoial definition of cultuie 
as he notes 


Cultuie consists in patterned 01 or dual sy stems of symbols 
which aic* objects ot tlu emanation ot action, intci nali/cd componen s 
of the personalities ol lmliMclual aetois and institutionalized patteins of 
social system 18 
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Culture and Behavior 

When we look * 1 1 the problem ot society and culture 1 1 < >rii the view pom j 
of the individual, \vc see that a pci son ouupics a position in a social system 
Thus, he stands in particular interac tional lelalions to other pet sons. W j ui 
he does as a beha\ioial participant oi this position is significant because t , 
position is a learning juxtaposition ot pet sons in paiticulai kinds ol miti 
action. His behavior, then, becomes predictable in that situation by vniuc 
of its personal and societal consistent \ In Kroebcr and I at sons terms, the 
“individual actor” behaves in accordance with a pattern ol values, ideas, 
and other symbolic-meaning! ul s\ stems, which he has learned from other 
members ol his societv who know the expectations of members ol that 
society with respect to feelings and actions in the situation In the language 
of defining cultuic we have been using, members of the society teach the 
neophyte to be proper 1\ motivated in that situation and to respond with 
the proper behaviors; that is, they present him with a problem and leach 
him to solve it. Obviously, the problem is inter nah/cd before the problem 
solving behavior is elicited So what was part of the cultural svstem now 
becomes part of the personality 

In describing the histoncal development of the culture concept. Spiro 
suggests that culture, rather eai ly in its lustoiv, refer red to both cultural 
heritage, “the invented culture ol the preceding gc neiations, ’ V) and to the 
beha\ior of members ol a societv. In this context he asks 

Is the cultuic of a given society its social her itage-that complex whole 
which is thought'of as independent ol its acquisition b\ man? Or is the 
culture to be identified with the behavioi of rnembeis ol the societv? In 
othei words is culture to be located outside ol behavior or is its locus ni 
behavior? 20 

Spiro answers this question by making a significant distinction, horn the 
viewpoint of cultuial deter minism, between one’s heritage and li is actual 
behavioi. According to Spiro, students ol culture usually have taken am 
one or a mixture of three positions regarding the nature ot culture. I he 
culture realists “hold that culture is external to the organism and is not 
to be identified with behavioi." 21 In tilts sense, Spuo wonders how, il 
culture is independent ol persons, it can influence their behavioi. Cultuial 
idealists, representing a different position, view cultuic as consisting ol 
ideas about the way one ought to behave. Spiro believes that the idealist 
view r can have no power to motivate behavior because culture lies outside 
the person. 22 The third position, nominalism, secs cultuic as “a logical 
construct abstracted from human behavior and as such, it exists only in the 
mind of the investigator Actually this view represents a statistical state- 
ment of cential tendencies in behavior. Spiro ciitki/es this point of view 
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on lIic basis that a thing cannot be a cause ol iisell; thciefore, the nominalist 
position leaves no possibility lor cultural determinism ol behavior. 

In \n» paper Spiro emphasizes that at least a pan ol human behavior is 
detenninccl by some form ol .ultm.il phenomenon in ierogni/ing what he 
tails “man's extrac ultural human iiatme.” He believes that certain char- 
acteiistics ol man, stub as lus ability to sunboli/e. make it possible for him 
to invent, tiansmit, and leant cultute Spiro summarizes his position as 
follows: 

'1 bus I have attempted to demons!] ate (a) that an extrac ultural human 
nutuie is a necessary condition tor the phylogenetic invention of culture 
and for the ontogenetic acquisition ol the cultural heritage; and (b) that 
the ontogenetic acquisition ol cultuie assumes the existence ot a cultural 
heiitagc* which can be acquired to lorm the personal culture. II these 
two propositions ate valid, one may conclude (c) that the development 
ol personality and tire acquisition ol cultuie ate one and the same proc- 


Culture and Personality 

In the preceding section, we have recognized that the development of 
personality and the acquisition ot cultute ate similar processes, il not the 
same process. To discuss culture and personality it becomes necessary to 
oiler a working definition ol personality. e\cn though this concept will be 
exploied in considerable detail in a subsequent chapter The major prob- 
lem involved in the definition of personality is one ol delimitation. The 
individual and his sociocultural environment ernstitute a dynamic con- 
figuration, all of whose parts aie so closely intetunted and in such con- 
stant interaction that it is difficult to determine where to diaw lines ol 
demarcation. 

For the pen pose ol the piesent disc ussion, a briel definition of personality 
by Linton will be used: “Personality is the organized aggiegrale of psycho- 
logical processes and states pertaining to the indnidual. ’’ 2 -‘ If we examine 
Linton s definition of culture we lecogni/e the interdependence ol person- 
ality and culture in that his use ol configuration implies that the various 
behaviors and results of behavioi that compose a culture are organized into 
a patterned whole. Linton sees culture as “the configuration of learned 
behavior and results ol behavior whose component A ments arc shared 
and transmitted bv the members of a particular society. 

One of the most recognized definitions of cultuie is I yloi s. 

Cultuie ... is that complex whole which includes knowledge, belief, 
art, morals, law, custom, and any other capabilities and habits acquired 
by man as a member of society. 27 
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If the word personality wcie substituted foi (ultuu in the above quotation 
and the pluasc the individual foi man, it would stive as a passable defini 
tion of peisonahty 

In a sinulai com pan son ot the natuu ol these intcnelated concepts, 
Wallace defined cultuie as 


those ways of behavioi 01 techniques (4 solving pioblcms which, 
being inoic frequentlv and more closely appioxim ited than othei ways, 
can be said to have a high piobabihty ol use bv lnclmilual members of 
society 

Wallace acknowledges that peisonahty, in this context, would be simply 


those wa\s ol behavioi 01 techniques of solving pioblcms which 
ha\e a high piobabilitv ol use In one intliv iclual 


The influences that cultuie cxeits upon the developing pcisondity aie 
of two cjuite different kinds On one hind we hue those influences that 
denve from the cultuialls patterned behmoi ol othei indiv idu ds towanl 
the child These begin to optiate lioni the moment ol both and ait ol 
paiamount lmpoitanct dining infants On die othei hind, we hive those 
influences that denve horn the liiclix icln il s obsciv mon of 01 in the pat 
tei ns of behavioi chaiac tei istic ol his sock tv M mv ol these p it te i ns do not 
affect him dnectly, but the v piovide him with inodd s loi the development 
of lus own consistent, behavioi al lesponscs I hese influences aic unimpoi 
tant in eaily infancy but continue to allect lum thioughout his ]>ioeess of 
becoming a sell The Inline to distinguish between these two tvpes of 
cultuial influences in studnng developmental bcluvioi cm lead to much 
confusion 

As we have noted, il cultuie and pcisondity aie not bisically the same 
concept fiom a different perspective, they ue cut only highly intcnelated 
m the dynamic development ol the self ( uliui illy patiuned behavioi 
dneeteel toward the child may serve as a model foi the development of 
some of his own bcluvioi patterns Ilus laetoi becomes opuativc as soon 
as the child is old enough to obsciv c, perceive, and remember what other 
people, "personalities,* in his wotld aie doing 1 his section has explored 
briefly the concept ol the functional mtcidc pendcnce of cultuie and per- 
sonality Moie detailed and sophisticated lacets ol these intei related phe- 
nomena will be pi even Ltd as we discuss the socialization of the sell in this 
chapter and the development of the peisonali/ed phenomenal self in 
Chapter 12 
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Multiple Views of Culture 

A, wc haw already no one <uluile is , lniver!a|1 

or universally u* ul ,n undenaan.ling dre impart „( sociocultural lairs 
upon hellavror. He thoultl rengniw that downs. II no. hundreds, ol re- 
spectable dehnutons e.wsl n, d,e luer.dute. I he purpose ol this set, ion will 
he to preset, some ol the mote popular tonnottuiotts a, noted b, well, 
rccognt/cd heitavtoral seen, is, s (in addition those views ahead, presented 
by outstanding nuthoiiiicsj. # 1 

According to Honigmann, rulhnr, in its technical sense, is a short way 
ol saying many (lungs. As he expresses ic 


I lie uoid points to two classes ol phenomena, namely (1) to the 
socially standardized behavioi -actions, thoughis, feelings-of some en- 
during gioup and (2) the materials, piocluc., ol, or aids to, the behaviors 
ol that gioup. . . 1 he tom means lo designate that these refcients are 
bound togethu in some kind ol a system oi whole. , . . Cadtiue suggests 
S‘ ny ^ levels ol phenomena. It includes obseivablc actions and material 
things. 30 


In a similar vein but elaboiating somewhat, Kluckholm sees culture as 


. . . a way oi thinking, ieeling, belie\ing. It is the group’s knowledge 
stoied up lor lutiuc use. . . . Since culture is an abstraction, it is impor- 
tant not to roil (use culture with society . ... A “culture” refers to the 
distinctive ways of life' ol such a gioup ol people (socictv). ... A culture 
constitutes a stoiehoiisc oi the pooled leanrng ol the group. . . . Every 
cultiue is designed to peipctuate the group and its solidarity, lo meet 
the demands ol indi\iduals tor an orderly wp ol lile and for satisiaction 
ol biological needs. 31 


In emphasi/ing cultiuc as ,i symbol system, Davis 32 views it as the sum 
total of all thought and behavioi that is handed down liom generation to 
generation by c ommumcativc uitcuic turn , rather than by genetic inher- 
itance. As such, we must not limit the idea ot culture to artilacts produced 
by people in a society nor equate it only with people s ideas, beliefs, wants, 
values, and so on. The crux ol the abo\e definition, which contains the 
expression communicative mtnmtion, is the itlei that iluough speech, 
gestures, art, writings, and aitiiaci people express then ideas, beliefs, wants, 
and values. 

Thus, oral, written, or other kinds ol intei active communication sym- 
bolize a people’s thought and behavior. 1 hesc symbols, sunounding the 
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individual as a member o l a given society. provide him with an interpreta- 
tion of life, as it is to be lived in his society. J Ire symbols that operate in 
the closest association with Iris efforts to satisly Iris own evolving needs arc, 
by and large, those that shape his style ol life. It would seem that the above 
approach to culture and the following functional definition offer the most 
feasible way of viewing a human being phenomenologically as he continu- 
ously experiences, perceives, and behaves in the process ol becoming a self. 
Since communication is the keynote to learning, and learning is the crux ol 
developmental becoming, the following working definition by UIJman is 
presented to conclude this section: 

Cultuie is a system ol solutions to unlearned problems as well as of 
learned problems and then solutions, all ol which are acquired by mem- 
bers of a recogni/ablc group and shared by them/ n 

THE NATURE OF SOCIETY 

Although, in the previous section, we have lecogui/ed that cultuie and 
society aie highlv interrelated concepts, a societv is not a cull me. Culture 
is socially transmitted behavior conceived as an abstraction Irom concietc 
social groups. Two 01 more soneh m may have the same (ultu)c or similar 
cultures; one societv may be composed of groups with some maiked dif 
lerences in culture. To some degree, iuo different societies mav possess over- 
lapping personnel and even structural elements without losing then idenlitv 
as distinct societies. To be considered a societv, a group need not Ire self- 
sufficient with respect to resources; the structure ol action must be sell- 
sufficient. In this sense, the United States is a socict), even though imports 
and expoits are necessary to its maintenance, since arrangements lor loicign 
tiade arc part of its self-sufficient stiuc line ol action. According to UIhnan P ,n 
when a social aggregate is not capable ol providing a sir net me. structures, 
or paits of structures that can meet the functional prerequisites lor social- 
ized action, it is not considered a society. 

Any society selects some segment ol the arc ol possible human behavioi, 
and insolai as it achieves integration and commonalities ol experience, its 
societal institutions tend to lurthei the expression ol its selected behavioral 
segment and to inhibit opposite expressions. I he possibilities lor individual 
variations in behavioi are almost infinite. When seveial persons lead in 
the same way to a particular situation, the causes may be revealed in the 
experiences such individuals have in common. Obviously, this fund ol gen 
cral common expeunue wall be much greater lor tire members of a single 
society than lor members ol different societies. Thus, to understand the 
behavior of the individual, it is not only necessary to relate his personal 
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Ufe history to his endowments as assessed against an arbutanly selected 
normality, but it is also initiative that l„s luhavio.al responses be con- 
sidered in the liamcvwnk ol Iu-> soeioewltm il institutions 


Definitions of Society 

Miuh ol mu ddlio.lty in undcist Hiding lnunm bdmim in a sociocul- 
tuial context exists bee him inmv IkIhmomI seient.sts lad to distinguish 
c leai ly between a socittv m.l its eulu.ic I niton, although iceogm/ing the 
.lose intei dependence ol the two eon.epts makes the following chstinc 
lion 


A society is an oigani/cd gioup of people a collection ot individuals 
who ha\e learned to woik together V (ultiiie is an oigini/ed gtoup of 
behavior pattens, and so foitli \lthough *hc mtuielations ot a society 
and its cult ui c ai< close and luminous the two things aie distinct and 
lcpicsent phenomena ol chllcicnt oideis In pitc ot this, man) sociolo- 
gists describe societies m turns ol institutions and use the turn social 
since i me to icier to the intuit 1 itiom ol institutions Vctudlv, an insti- 
tution is a con figin.it ion of cult me p i items which as a whole h is certain 
functions, and the intern! itions ot such configuiations belong pumaiily 
to the aicas ol cultnie 01 gam/ation 01 intcgiation flic institutional 
appioach to socictv ilthough u lul loi celt uti puiposes tends to ignoie 
the iclation between institutions mil lndivulu ils * 

In discussing the function d picicquisiUs ot a society, including these 
foui conditions tcinunaiing the existence ol a socictv (1) the biological 
extinction 01 dispel sion ol the numbeis (2) d ipathv of the liicmbus, (S) 
the wai ol ill against dl and (1) the absoiptioi )l the souetv into anothci 
socictv, \bcilc, ( olien D iv is, lew nul Sutton identify a socictv as 

a gioup ol human be i mgs shmng a sc 11 sulhcieiir svsttm ol action 
which is c iptihle ol existing longu thin tlu lift span of an individual, 
the gioup being lecinited at least m pul b\ die sexual lepioduction ot 
the nieinbtis u ' 

thus the ulcntib and continuity of a souetv mlieie in the peisistencc of 
the s)sten\ of action m which the ‘actois paiticipate, latliei than in a 
paiticulai set ol ‘actois iheiusd cs Huue theie u ) he a complete turn- 
over ol individuals, but the socictv m iv suiwvl The individuals mav sui- 
vive, but the society mav chsintcgi ite \ svstun mav pusist in a situation 
while its component relationships c hinge B\ * his vie a, the peisistcnce o 
the society depends upon the <>l the human beings involved, not 
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in its fixity 01 unalterable chaiactci I he heait of the definition is “self 
sufficient system of action “ 

In discussing the cultural hutois in personality, Kluckhohn, an anthro- 
pologist, views society as a “group of people who intciact mou with each 
othei foi the attainment of ccitain ends ' * 7 He recognizes that you can 
see and count the individuals who make up a society, wheieas culture is 
an abstraction involving a "way oi thinking, feeling, believing ’ ls As such, 
cultuie lefcis to the distinctive ways of life of such a gioup ol people Not 
all social events ate cultuiallv patterned, sonic aiisc liom the needs and 
actions of the mcmbeis of a society Lundbeig, a sociologist, sees a human 
society as “a lelativelv sell sufficient unit that consists ol a numlxi of pet 
sons carrying on a common, inteulependcnl hie that has continuity through 
successive gcneiations * Recogni/ing that, m the couist ot social living, 
new modes or patterns ol bchavioi aic sometimes mated m society 1 1 liman 
defines societv horn a pioblcm solving viewpoint as that u ( ognizabh 
gioup that s bans solutions to unlumud p) obit ms as adl ns hanitd pioh 
lems and then solutions ' 

Behavioral scientists have ic cognized that no one pcison en ids the entne 
cultuie of a people Jf the socictv is a gicit cnili/alion involving laigc 
numbers of pci sons and a wide vanetv of inks its individual me minis mav 
come in clued contact with onlv a small pari of it 1 \cii if (Ik societv is 
small enough foi each mcmbci to eflccti\cl> know .ill othet me minis, one 
cannot enact all its roles, noi is he expected to do so I lu problems lacing 
him, the solutions that arc possible the models foi emulation all aie de 
pendent upon his position in the network ol relationships that characterize 
a society Linton leccjgm/td this issue as follows 

\lthough a cultuie and a society aic alwavs associated thev aie phe- 
nomena of dilleient orders 1 he relation between them is established 
through the medium ol the individuals who compose the sonety and 
express the cultuie in then behavior Howevci, c ich individual expresses 
only part of the cultuie, ne\u the whole No one pel son is evci familiar 
with the entire cultuie ol his society, yet the oigam/ed group of indi- 
viduals who compose the society arc jointly able to know and piaeticc 
the whole culture I hey have enough common knowledge to undo stand 
and pi edict each other’s responses, but tire lact that they arc members ol 
a society makes it possible loi them to be specialists 11 

Characteristics of a Society 

Several Limes we have mentioned that societies or social systems have 
common attributes, although they differ in the people involved in that 
social gioup and in the cultuie that represents the way of hie I he purpose 
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of this section will be to explore the basic characteristics of a society as 
viewed from the perspectives of (1) common features, (2) functional pre- 
icquisitcs, and (3) the “good” society. 

Common Fratmrs Whatever the genesis of human societies may have 
been, regardless ol the unicpie people constituting the societies and the 
distinctive cultural patterns ltiliuenttng the behavior ol these individuals 
;md groups, all ol them have tenant teutuies in common. Ralph Linton, a 
noted cultural anthropologist, lias suggested lour basic characteristics com- 
moil to all societies. 

Fust and pci haps the most iinpoitant ol these featmes is that the society 
rather than the indhndual has become the significant unit in out species 
struggle for sunnval. \ second ch.uac icnslic ol societies is that they nor- 
mally persist fen beyond the life span of any one individual . 77m d, societies 
air functional , operative units In spite ol the (act that they aie made up 
ol individuals, they woik as wholes Vs such, die inteicsts ot each oi their 
component membeis aie suhoidinated to tho j ol the euinc gioup. Fourth, 
in every society the activities necessary to the survival of the whole are 
dumim unci appor tinned to the various me rubers. 42 The presence ot these 
common lactois peipetuaies a svstem ol oigani/ation that makes it possible 
lor the society to peisist throughout time 
Functional Pu requisites 1 he peifoimancc of a given (unction is pre- 
lequisite to a societv il it is to lem an solvent and piovide lot its perpetua- 
tion as a social system. Some lcqunements aie moie stiingent than otheis; 
hovvevci the nonfulfillment ol ceitain lunctions noimallv ’will fostei one 
oi moie of the conditions, discussed eailiet, negating a society. No specific 
action pattern is a pieiequisite to the existence ot an “ideal typical” society. 
Vbcile and otheis. concerned with what must done in a society, not with 
how it is done, ollei the following list ol li* i uonai pieicquisites of a 
society: 

1. Provisions foi adequate relationship to the environment and for 
sexual rec i u 1 1 incut. 

2. Role dilleientiation and lole assignment. 

3. Communication 

1. Shaied cognitive oi ientations. 

5. A shaied, ai tic ulated set ol goals 

f). The normative legulation ot means 

7. The legulation oi allective expiession. 

8. Socialization. 

9. The effective contiol of disiuptive loims ol bchavioi. 

Although these prerequisites aie meiely lifted lieie, tlu implications of 
the more significant ones will he discussed in some detail dining subsequent 
sections of this chapter. 
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The “Good” Society 

What is a “good’' society? How does the good society enable individuals 
to fulfill their potentials, to self-actuali/e, and to live the good life? These 
aie philosophical questions and piobleins that have conlionted philoso- 
pher and behavioial scientists lot yeais. Combs and Sii)gg, u in considering 
these issues, suggest that the pm pose ol society and of social institutions is 
the satisfaction ol human need. In theii minds, the basic human need is 
the preset vation and the enhancement of the phenomenal self. 

In postulating these two assumptions, Combs and Snygg assume a cul- 
ture-free ciitciion by which they pioeecd to describe the compaiative good- 
ness of societies. The following quotation expresses theii basic view of a 
good society: 

A society is good to the degiec that it enables its members and neigh- 
bor to live with health, secui its, sell respect, and dignitv It is good in 
the degiee to which it aids its members to the development ol selves 
adequate to deal with the world that sm rounds them. \ society is bad 
to the extent that it fails to provide rhesc things lor its members 01 le- 
moves them horn its neighbor. 1 he inadequate sell will leel threatened 
and will thieaten others in turn. . One criterion of a good society is 
the extent to which it makes less neccssan the use of techniques lot sat- 
isfying needs like domination and aggression which give satisfaction to 
one member only by depriving others. . . A society which lads to satisly 
the needs ol its member is therelore not only not good lot them; it is 
also a source of clanger to its neighbor In a good society there can be 
no unimportant member. The criterion ol a good societv is the amount 
of self actualization it succeeds in fostering in its members ^ 

THE AMERICAN CULTURE 

The preceding sections presented major characteristics common to cul- 
tures and societies in general, as revealed by the sociological and anthropo- 
logical literature. Much of the discussion was concerned with theories and 
abstracts as they related to social systems and culture. If we aie truly to 
understand the developmental behavior ol the Arnciic an child, we cannot 
study him in theoretical abstraction, but must view him in the cultuial 
setting of his country- in the “real" cultuie in which lie behaves and in- 
ternalizes the way ol life. 

The Concept of Real Culture 

As we have mentioned previously, the lack ol differentiation between 
cultures as they exist through time and cultures as they exist at a particular 
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point m time has been a source ol endless tiouble not only to psychologists 
and anthropologists, but also to oilici behavioral scientists who have at- 
tempted to deal with the culture concept Psychologists in their studies for 
t le most part arc concerned with the Intel segment of a ctiltine continuum 
that corresponds with the nh spans ol those being investigated. Ralph 
Linton las helped clanfy this problem ol a twolaceted concept by coining 
the term ieal cultme. According to Linton,'® the ical culture ol any society 
consists ol tlie actual behavior and way ol living ol its membcis. As such, 
it includes a vast nunibei ol elements, no two ol which air* identical. We 
know r that no two pet sons c\ei lead to a given stimulus in exactly the 
same way, and even the same pci son will lead to stimuli in lus woild 
differently at differ cut times t fence, eve tv individual bit of behavioi differs 
in some particular from eveiy otlici bit 

Ultimately, the innumerable items of behavior that constitute a ieal 
culture can be soiled oui upon tire basis of t K e situations that normally 
evoke them Iach generalized situation will be linked with a particular 
series ol behaviors, all of which have numerous features in common. Be- 
hav’oi that fall within the cllecttve range ol social sanctions will be con- 
sidered ns normal and those that bill outside ol it as deviant. Such a range 
ol normal responses ter a paiiuulai situation may he designated as a pattern 
within the ieal culluie According to Linton, the ieal cultuic may be con- 
ceived ol as “a configuration composed ol a gieat number ol such patterns, 
all ol which are, in gieatei 01 less clegiee, mutually adjusted and function- 
ally mten elated ” 17 \\c must lemembei that each of the )eal niltuie pat - 
tons is not a single item ol behavior but a senes of behaviors vaiying within 
certain limits \s we explore the distinctive characteristics of the American 
way ol life, wc should do so m ilu* hamewoik of • real culture concept 


Behavioral Characteristics of the American Culture 

What are the collective behaviors ol the \inciican people that constitute 
the culture ol the American society? Foimer President Lyndon B. Johnson 
may have given us a clue when, in lus inaugural addiess, he said of the 
“Great Society”: 


... It is the excitement of becoming— always becoming, tiying, piobing, 
falling, resting, and tiying again— but always gainin'!. 

... In each generation -with toil and leais-we have had to earn our 
heritage again. 

... If we fail now, then we will have lor gotten in abundance what we 
learned, in haidship: that democracy tests on faith, freedom asks more 
than it gives, and the judgment ol God is hatshest on those who are 
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most favoied. If wc succeed, it will not be because of what we have, but 

what we aie; not because ot what we own, but what we believe. 

One of the key words in the preceding quotation in relevance to the be- 
havioral aspects of cultuie is believe. In a phenomenological sense, a person 
and gioups ot people behave as the) believe. I his entire section will explore 
the beliefs, values, and behaviors of American people; this is their “teal” 
culture. Ol the many cultures and subcultures throughout the world, two 
divisions have been mentioned in connection with heredity -the two-way 
division based upon the sexes and the three way division based upon race. 
Race is also included in the more comprehensive division ot ethnic culture, 
which includes people giouped according to theii teligious faith, geo- 
graphical locations or nationality, system of government, caste system, and 
so forth. 

The United States is composed ol a great vaiietv of ethnic cultures, this 
division being one ot its distinctive chaiacteiistics I ach subcultural ethnic 
group, as might be expected, has its individual behavioral culture patterns, 
manifested in child-rearing practices, food habits, lecieational preferences, 
language expressions, lcligrons, and attitudes and beliels toward different 
governmental, economic, and social problems In the Vmcncaii “melting 
pot,” moie than fifty ethnic cultures are represented within one ol the coun- 
try’s major regions, which in turn have cultmes distinctive to them New 
England, the Deep South, the Middle West, the Mountain Slates, the South- 
west, the West Toast, and the Maskan and Hawaiian communities all have 
different historical backgrounds, traditions, climates, resources, language 
patterns; and major -religious and occupational gioups within the legions 
are, ol course, the community and the laimly cultmes, and all the cultmes 
derived from various classifications of socioeconomic status, or social c l.tss. 
These lattei cultmes have such a significant and immediate influence upon 
the child’s behavior, learning, and personality that they will be discussed in 
separate sections of this chapter. 

1 he culturally induced beliaviois a child learns aic deeply ingiained 
into ways ot looking at himsell and his woild \ 1 1 membeis of a cultural 
group shaie and are influenced by the cultural heritage of that group to 
such an extent that certain behavior patterns are sometimes mistakenly 
regarded as inborn. For example, we speak of Yankee ingenuity, Southern 
hospitality, Midwestern induslr iousness, and the Western mode of casual 
living. If we were to examine the nature ot this apparent inboinness, wc 
would find that the respective cultural pattern has been inter nali/ed to so 
great a degree that it is completely integrated into the lives and personali- 
ties ot the group membeis and, as such, is passed on generation after 
generation through attitudes, overt behavior, and symbolic communication. 
As we can imagine, these deeply inter nali/cd subcultural behaviors are not 
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easily uprooted, supplanted, oi fused, the) must mingle with the essential 
cultural features of the Amu u an society as a whole in the observable, 
developmental behavior that < haiac tcn/cs the ongoing matuiation of 
Ameiiran youth 


Distinctive Features of the American Way of Life 

As we have indicated, the influences ol subcultural ethnic, regional, and 
socioeconomic factois will peimcatc the dc\ eloping behavior ot America's 
chddien What are the basic distinctive Itatuies of the American way of 
life that w ill be woven throughout the proximal internalizations of the 
moie primaiy culture-inducing gioups? What aie the common lactois of 
the American cultiiie"' Numeious behavioial scientists both in Ameiica and 
abroad have studied the \niui<an wav ol hie and have suggested some 
broad behavior allv or unled concepts that ate distinctive to the general 
culture ot our societv We shall exploit some ol ’he major features as viewed 
by some of our authoiities 

, li{L ed by Psychologists Bailer and Charles,^ psychologists, suggest 
the lolloping major distinctive. features of the Vmauan vuj of life- enlei- 
puse, independence, humamt iiiaiusm coopt tameness, and lionestv Fntcr- 
,s a trait that mam student, ol Vmcncan mimic have placed high m 

h , l le^,„,uo„s ..I Ihc In, -man •’« 

,.,s d.l.nne .issnuahnna «.,1, U* mid. .spcualh m .he bch.-i'.or of »» 
tao „ans. la. u-nu„is,mun<ss. d.n.ne. ami «'»>»*' " 1 » 1 * " 

.lie [loimeis to (lullcnet us. «heilK. »e s.e them .is S«'''P ^ " 
trill scienufK, , mdlcmi.il. m olhei»ise. vse « hUh .o value t. 

;;;t „..as. <>,* ■« «”■ ^ ,s 

■he «.*e .« >■ a,e..a.; ... n,.,U- v«,«hn« o[ m lh „ 

«'l» I'X" " “ L e,i.e.,».i u has lon B been 

;rJi , .r. , s , Se ... .... i— - 

own self-image and, Ian lv convivial . ^ hjvc been more sensi- 

fiiendv in othci countnes . <■> j>cop c • <ind underprivileged 

tive to appeals at home and abroad on ^ by many acts 

persons. We emphasize this • 1 lo >m usually regarded as 

of kindness and generosity Bin 

obnoxious to out culture ^ y mem an way of life by being so 

C °o pC ' al T e "lZ\Zhoi the individual and the group in out pioneer- 
essential to the sm vtval be t entrepreneur, we commend 

■«« «** A ‘ •"» -'T'X 111 X », rnpri* and co.pe, a, iv.no, 
a productive group cftoit v\ 
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as mutually supportive behaviors that should be learned and valued by 
every individual. 

Honesty is not only the best policy in our society; it is required of all 
who measure up to the image Americans have of themselves. Sometimes 
teachers and parents strive so eneigetically to inculcate this trait in youth 
that we defeat our purposes by failing to demonstrate the need lor anothet 
virtue, trustfulness, which is a necessary ingredient ol the learning situation 
in which honesty is developed. Sometimes with the tremendous pressures 
upon American youth to be enterpiising and successful in their academic 
achievements in relevance to parental expectations or unrealistic goal- 
aspirations, they find themselves in a conflict of \alues regarding honesty 
and the competitive struggle for personal survival. Nevertheless, honesty is 
regarded as a characteristic valued in America by Americans. We need onlv 
to ponder the variety of ways in which we depend upon other people’s 
integrity in carrying on our way of life to realize the extent to which this 
value has been assumed to be assimilated into our style of life. 

As Seen by Sot iologists. In discussing some salient characteristics ol the 
American society with special icier ence to their cllect upon youth. Talcott 
Parsons, a distinguished sociologist, emphasizes industrial productivity, 
economic development, military growth, legal and political expansion, edu- 
cational and scientific advancement, urbanization, societal organizations, 
geographical and social mobility, structural diilereniiation in the magnitude 
and complexity of social organization, and instrumental uttivism, which 
implies that its cultural grounding lies in moral and (eventually) religious 
orientations deriving directly from Puritan traditions. 

Parsons 49 describes the basic moral pattern of Americans as fundamen- 
tally individualistic, tending to maximize the desirability of autonomy ami 
responsibility in the individual. Yet this is an institutionalized individu 
alism, in that it is normatively controlled at the moral level in two wavs. 
First, it is based on the conception of human existence as serving ends 
or functions beyond those of physical longevity, or health, or the satisfaction 
of the psychological needs of the self apart from these value commitments 
In a sense, then, it is the building of the “good life,” not only for the 
particular individual but also for all mankind- a life that is accounted .is 
desirable, not merely desired— including commitment to a good society. 
Second, implementation of these moral premises necessary for the autono- 
mous and responsible achievements of the individual needs to be regulated 
by a normative order— at this level, a moral law that defines the relations 
of various contributions and the patterns of distributive justice. 

The American society, then, has a dual meaning, from this moral point 
of view. On the one hand, it is perhaps the primary field in which valued 
achievement is possible for the individual. Insofar as it facilitates such 
achievements, the society is a good one. On the other hand, the building 
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0 [ the good society (in tcnns ol its nioeicssim N . . 

goal of valued anion, along with such uiltunl ( i ,s 1 e primary 

” . . ... . , h Ml,n ( “ltuial developments as are in- 

timately involved in soc.al p.og.ess, lo the inthvidual, thetefote, the most 

important goal to winch he can mien, himself is a conttibution to the good 

society. Parsons sinnina, i/es his views concerning these significant value 

patterns in the Ainencan society by saying: 


To sum up we may state that both the natiue of the Ameiican value 
pattern and the nature ol the piocess ol change going on in the society 
make for considerable drfln nines in the personal adjustments of indi- 
viduals. . . . Oui type of activism, with its individualistic emphasis, puts 
a hea\y responsibility lor autonomous achievement on the individual. 

. . . It subjects him to important limitations: lie must not only be regu- 
lated by not ms and the necessity ol working cooperatively, in collective 
contexts; he must also interpret his own responsibilities and the rules of 
which lie is subject. Beyond that, ours is a soc.jty which in the nature of 
its values cannot have a single dear -cut socu»al goal which can be dra- 
matically symbolized. 1 he individual is lelegated to contributions which 
me datively specialized, and it is not always easy to see then bearing 
orr the largei whole. Furthermore, the general erosion of traditional 
cultine and symbols, which is inseparable bom a scientific age, makes 
inadequate mam ol the old loimulae once used to give meaning and 
legitimation to out values and achievements. 1 his is perhaps true in 
particular ol the older religious grounding ol out values/* 0 


Respect lor individual mtegiity, loi what we have called human dignity, 
and the autonomous nature of the individual have long been tenets in 
American culture th.it have been emphasized as paramount values in our 
way ol lile. I he implications ol these values 1 . developmental behavior 
aie that the growing child should have the heed mi to explore, to move, 
to behave, to act, to undertake responsibility, and to become the individual 
that he is potentially capable ol becoming widiiti the Iramework of the 
social stiucture ol our societv. Doiothv l.ee emphasizes this traditional 
American trait in some detail while delming the modes of Ameiican free- 
dom. 01 

David Reisman, an eminent sociologist, in systematically describing the 
impact of induslr lali/ation and urbanization upon die everyday living of 
people, indicates that the main consequence ol technological change is the 
transformation ol the model \rrreiic.m character iron inner-direction to 
other-direction. If you are intnestc in exploring the impact of our chang- 
ing American culture upon the individual integrity and autonomy of Amer 
icans in our modern societv, vou should read Reisman s Tin Lone ) 
Ciowd™ or Lipsct’s “A Changing Ameiican Character," w an evaluative 
critique of Rcistnati’s views in this area Fromm suggests conscioi s 
la ted ness among men to capture tire power of individuals to shape their own 
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ch.uactei and destiny in the face of the organizational impacts of our 
modem technological cultine 

rfnou^h the Eyes of an Antlnopoloqist Maig.nct Mead, one of oui 
most distinguished antluopologists, has captuud the essence of the modem 
Ament in eultuie and the pioblems lacing mil diversified and changing 
society in lie i hook And Keep }mu Pouch) D ) y r Accouling to Mead, one 
of the mijor oioblems facing us is that of n eating pent time contexts 
withm which an equal and sulhcietit commitment will be made upon all 
youth and pc nodical]), upon evtiy mcmbci ol oui lnglily diversified society 
She indie ites that whatevei loim these bchaviois may take tliev must have 
some union d significance and must add to the dignity and worth of every 
individual Me id bclieus that tod ty wc aie miking a conspicuous sacrifice 
oi ihost older adolescents who hive left school and tie unemployed, ol the 
poorly educated people in middle file who struggle for identity, of all ol 
those who because of skin coloi oi ethnic oiigm Ink the opportunity to 
acqune or exercise then skills, and ol the women who hiving given their 
early adult vc us to child idling find themselves uncommitted to meaning 
ful productivity 

Mead thinks that main people in our soeiely in in eflort to chase the 
elusive concept of success as i stuns symbol m our culture ind to “keep 
up with the Joneses, are woikmg too hard to enjoy the real v dues of 
living She secs us as much more m iten distu dl\ oitcntcd in the consideia 
tion of success thin wc should be to lcleasc our cncigv tor the /csl and 
enjoyment of living wc need to take stock ol outsdves u cording to Mead 
Basically, she thinks tint oui gener rl nrtioiid chnictci has not changed 
in reeent years, but tlrat we find it less c isv to fit ourselves into i new posi 
tion m the world as an affluent society and an economic ind politic rl powci 
What, then, should wc expect ol ourselves as a nation' Mead suggests tint 
like those lor whom the price of affluence mcl wc dth is increased usponsi 
bihty, we should use our economic inheritance lor the benefit of those who 
aie in need of education medical cue mcl social protection Many Amti 
leans have opposed the preceding idea lor one reason or another Mead 
indicates that eunently tlreie aie many welcome signs of a changing climate 
of Ameriean opinion 

The key to the change lies m a renewed capacity for sell c title ism .mcl 
self evaluation, a 1 mewed ability to look within and not always to the 
enemy foi an explan ition 1 hose who express doubt as to the 

individuals ability to control his own destiny nevertheless believe that 
powet over one s destiny is a good tiring Those who question the future 
and iccoil bcfoic a world that appeals to have become too large, too 
omnipresent, and too complicated lot comprehension never tireless wel 
come the statement that the woild can be made comprehensible and 
that it is possible to intervene in the course of lustoiy . Essentially, 
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what we need today is whai we have needed in the past, that is, a stirring 
belief that tlieic is a tiemendous job to be done that Americans can do- 
it it can be done by anyone .' 17 

Titus, as an anthropologist sees our society and our national character 
we arc not a hopelessl) coni used and losi social system, but a nation of 
maturing people who should make hope, i a diet than cynicism, our para- 
mount \alue in working towatd, as we ahv.ixs have in the past, the American 
Dream— the pioduiiive iulfdlmem ol the lives ol our people. Foimer Presi- 
dent [ohnson, in his address on l 'tilled Stales policies in Vietnam, may 
have been telerring to the Ante) ic an Dteam-this generation’s dream— in 
saying: 

It is a \ety old (beam. Hut we ha\e the oppot tunitx to make that dream 
come true. Pot centuries, nations have st niggled among each othei. Hut 
we <heam ol a world whete disputes ate settled by law and reason. And 
we will 11 > to make it so. ... 

Pot most ol histoty, men have hated and killed one another in battle. 
Hut we dream ol an end to wat We will try to make it so. . . . 

Pot all existence, most men luxe lived in poverty, threatened by 
hunger. Hut we dream ol a woild whete all ate led and chaiged with 
hope. And we will help to make it so. 


Our National Character 

This set tion lias explored some ol the distinctive aspects of the American 
culture as lelatec! to out wav ol Hie. We luce discussed selected aspects of 
our national chat ac ter as ueeved by pathologists, sociologists and antliio- 
. pologisis. As we study the developmental behaves ol youth, we should 
considei the inlluential natuie ol these leauues u; "i\ the intcina i/Jlion 
of those experiences ptosided by the sociocultural setting, net la 
descriptive of the Amcman paite.n ol life might he listed sue r a. • 
fearing, local, clean (whe.e will mote varieties ol soap be lound h. 
our supemiai kets?), and l.iendlc. On. tulimc teaches and ,hese 

abiding behaviors, respect lor ones elders, and moral .espcc 1 * 
are t.m acceptable behaviors most tnxis.emlv ami ™™«I 1 y e uiph. ,ed 
by the lespcmsible . ..hme-.mpa. ling agencies of »ur sonerp 
described in a subsecp.en, section. Thee expected hehaviois au the good 

the “ideal”— leatures ol out social lde. a , wolk in our 

To be leal is tic we must icogn .«• '•« - « " " jnd valuc , just 

society are governed by-or ... ^ ^ ^ , cims o[ selfishness 

clesiiibed. In our society pai.uloxu. • <|S cooperative- 

as well as Inunanitai ianisni. ""bless ym wd j M ho nesty. and much 

ness and socially motivated ««««Q ^ wnsiblc independence. In the 
group behavior where we would hope I 
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multitudes of subcultures, defined in relevance to geographical areas, ethnic 
backgrounds, and religious beliefs, we may find many conflicts ot values as 
compared with those we have identified as t)pical of the American society. 
Also, as we explore two other aspects of our national character, the changing 
American community and the cultuies of the social classes, wide diversity 
of behavior and values among Amciican people will be noted. 

CULTURAL INFLUENCES OF COMMUNITIES 

The society in which American chilchen glow up is highly diversified 
and complex; it consists of many different groups ol people, with character- 
istically different ways of life. A complex social system such as modem 
American society has both an overall culture, a wa) of life sliaied by all 
Americans, and a set of subcultures, ways of lile that differ from one sub- 
group to another. Whenever a smaller group ot people within a society 
has certain ways of behavior, certain attitudes and beliefs, that constitute 
a variant of the major culture, we say it has a subculture of its own. 

Most Americans share a common language, use the same system of motley, 
weights, and measuies, dress somewhat alike, and share certain political 
principles in common; at the same time there arc a number ol subcultures 
based upon ethnic or national factors (German, Polish, Jmglish), racial 
factors (Negro, Mongoloid, white), and various lcligious groups, each with 
their somewhat different beliefs and attitudes People ol a certain subcul- 
ture share certain common behaviors, beliefs, ot attitudes that are not 
manifested within other American groups. Variations in general lood prefer- 
ences, religious practices, and speech patterns are illustrative ol character- 
istics that might indicate subcultural groups within the common American 
culture. Various sociologists have chosen to highlight one or another dimen- 
sion of social subcultural living in America. One area that has been empha- 
sized a great deal is the investigation ol the social struc lure and the dynamics 
of living in a variety of communities. 

Studies of Social Life in Communities 

Since about 1930, a number ol studies ol American communities have 
been made by sociologists and social anthropologists to explore the dynamics 
of their social structure and to identify the subcultural impact upon social 
behavior in these social groups. The investigations have ranged from small 
towns through small cities to large metropolitan areas, in regional areas 
from East to West and North to South within the United Stales. 

If you are interested in the findings of these studies, Havighurst and 
Neugarten r ' 8 offer a lather complete summary in Chapter 1 of their book 
Society and Education. Some of the most quoted of these community studies, 
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m r , Ia ‘!°? k° l l l A ? r lnM>aU l,p ° n lk ' velo l )in K aie those that have been 

lomlucted by Uainct and associates'-" (Jonesville), Hollingshcad «» (Elm- 

town) Warner am Lmu« (Yankee City), and Davis, Ga.dner, and Gard- 
ner (old city in the Deep South). An examination of the p.eceding studies 
or stmilai ones will lcveal -mue pettinent inloimation concerning the de- 
velopmental behaviot ol south m these subcultural communities. If you are 
interested in the distinctive snbcultuial society of adolescents as investi- 
gated in ten rcpiescntativc communities, see Coleman's The Adolescent 
Society w 


Culture and the Changing Community 

Another aspect of oui national character and a significant influence in 
the developmental behavior of youth is the changing American community 
in our society. Within almost evety community we can find a wide diversity 
ol occupations and religious and social oigani/aiions, developed to fill the 
needs ol a complex wa) ol life and molded largely by the cultuie of the 
people living in the commumts The wavs in which the social structure 
allects the developing child depends upon his lamilv’s position in relation 
to the total < omrniinitv, whether it occupies a major it) or minority position. 

I he child whose lather is an unskilled 01 semiskilled worker will quite 
likelv live in a huge industrial area, where his peeis will be horn the same 
sociocultural level as himscll, the families laige, the playground and park 
lac r lit ies public, and the south oigani/ations oiiented toward some civic or 
leligious groups. On the otliei hand, the child ol a professional man might 
live in a college town or comparable conummitv, where his peers are from 
the middle class, the families ol average si/e, the plavgiounds and parks tew, 
the cultural emphasis on concerts, binaries, lecti. s, and ait museums, and 
the religious affiliations casual. 

II, however, children ol far dillerent lamilv backgrounds find themselves 
living in somewhat the same areas or attending the same schools, adjust- 
ments leg. tiding the relative sociocultuial loles and positions of families 
will be determinants in their developing behavior. Hutheimoie, the child s 
adjustment to a particular culture is made more difficult by the fact that 
each type ol community is constantly changing. Continuing advances in 
technolog) have assuied us that few, il any socid units ol Ameiican societ) 
will remain static or become stable. 

Urbanization. Foi sevcial centuries, America was predominantly ruial, 
with scattered towns serving as n acting centeis. loimerly, the child leared 
in a small ruial aiea experienced, almost exclusivelv, social contacts of an 
inbred natuic-within his church, school, and grange groups, rarely outside 
his particular community. His pcei group was small and stable, and he had 
lai mote interactions with adults than with childicn. 
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In recent decades theie has been a tiemcndous population shift from 
rural to urban areas, bringing children into much closer contact with each 
other and involving them in a basically urban culture rather than a rural 
one. The advent ol increased transportation facilities, the consolidation of 
schools, the constr uction of community centers, and the universal presence of 
radios and television in the home have gicatly reduced the difference's in 
educational and recreational opportunities between children in rural and 
urban homes. lire rapid growth ol urbani/ed sections, accompanied by a 
rapid decline in the population ol rural aieas, has not only changed the 
sociocultural complexion of man) communities but has increased the com- 
plexities of living for the people in these communities instability among 
people, conflicts in values, emotional insec ur it), .me! economic dependency 
ha\e been some of the lesults of the continuing mbam/ation in our so- 
c iet\ . 

Subinbin. Modem subuibia is a relatively iccent socioc ultuial develop- 
ment evolving from our affluent societ) and improved standards ol living 
Its culture is primaiil) one ol segregation in that the housing develop 
merits that are an integral part of suburbia have been designed for c ei tain 
income levels, lhus, the children expedience a segregation horn the lest 
of society according to their social class, in the home, the school, the chuuh, 
and in their recreational pursuits Within subuibia, which is ptcdominanti) 
middle class, there are strong pressures loi corrloirmtv Parents aic normal!) 
preoccupied with “keeping up with the forrcscs,” and they expect then 
children to behave in the wavs that will enhance then own reputation and 
self-esteem. 

In a sense, the ^dults in subuibia are building a whole new set ol values 
centered around leisurely living As a i exult, then goals aie indistinct, 
obscured by the newness of their wav of life, and the cuhuial homage 
under which the) weie reared has, in many cases, been hit behind with 
the extended families -the kinship— who remain the older, more stable, 
portions of the counti). lo a marked degree, suburbanites are ns )<>ung 
as their communities. Much of the population is composed of voung patents, 
children, and adolescents, the grandparents and older relatives seldom living 
in close proximity 01 within the same household. Hence, the children are 
isolated from the past family culture, growing up in an environment that 
is protective and permissive, rather than one chaiacteii/ed b) the more tra 
ditional restraint and discipline. In mail) ways, these children view them- 
selves as privileged individuals who have been turned loose in a huge 
amusement park to enjo) themselves. B) the time they have reached adoles- 
cence, they have adopted the attitudes, values, and patterns of behavioi of 
the adults of the communit)— conformit), insecurity, confusion of goals, and 
competitiveness for economic and social positions. 
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“Culturally Disadvantaged” Areas 

In the last several decades, a meal f ,i ,, , , . 

, . i h 1 ac ‘ l1 01 toticcin and interest has been 

focused upon the culturally disadvantage,!" ateas within our society Wk£ 

the advent o nnnngratton, technology! changes, industtialiration, urban- 
l/atton, population shifts, and increased social mobility, slum districts have 
arisen w.th.n our large cities, and ", ultttral disadvantaged” areas have grown 
up m some of our tural areas, such as Appalachia, as economic opportuni- 
ties have lessened with changing and shilling industrial and occupational 
trends. Some families have migtated to metiopolitan ateas to end up living 
in slums, othcis have lemuinccl at home in an economically and sociotul- 
rurally sterile community. 

The poverty and the lack ol educational oppoi (unities for these people 
and their childten, both in the inner-city slums and in other far-reaching 
areas ol our society, is one ol the majoi piobleiin lacing our nation today. 
How can we help culturally depii\ed youth develop bomcwh.it normally, 
so thvr they rail have a coimnitiuent i() themsehes and to society in be- 
coming what they could become." Currently, many programs are going on, 
and numeious books have been written discussing possibilities and solutions 
for enriching the sociocultural and educational aspects of the children’s lives 
in these areas of our society. One such book in which you may be interested 
is Frost and Ilawkes, The Disadvantaged Child: Issues and Innovations . 64 


CULTURE AND SOCIAL CLASSES 

Although ethnic, racial, religrom and lCgionT subcultures exist in our 
society, as we have mentioned, there is another typ* of social grouping that 
cuts across all of the others and lcfers to social class groups. In every 
American community thcic aie gioups ol pcopic who recognize themselves 
as being similar in mans ways. They live in basically the same kind of 
dwelling, have similar eating habits, chess in about the same ways, have 
similar tastes in furniture, literature, and lecieation, and have about the 
same amount ol education. Fven though people ol these social groupings 
may come irom dillcrcnt ethnic and religious backgrounds, they find that 
they have much in common in their way ol life; such a group is called a 
social class. These social groups consist ot people vho mingle together 
freely, have rather similar social ha ts and values, and whose young people 
tend to intermarry. This section will explore briefly the sociocultural aspects 
of social classes in our Ameiican society as a background lot viewing the 
developing behavior ot youth. For more detailed discussions see Kahl 6j or 
Parsons . 66 
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The Social Class Hierarchy 

The \iUious social gioups ili.it exist in \ mci ic «i arc organized into oih 
functioning sociclv, .1 socictv with an indicate pattern of intent lationships 
between gioups, but one in which in o\ei all structure ( x is l > I his socnj 
structure can be described in teinis ol social classts and the hietauh) of 
social classes I he members ol a given social c 1 iss lecogm/e more 01 kss 
clearly that then class occupies a position at tilt top, neai the middle, oi 
at the bottom \\ c aie not sa)ing that one class is belter than anothci in 1 
moial sense, but that some classes tend to hau 11101c economic and political 
powei and 11101 e social piestige than otheis 
8 ome people, when the) Inst become acquainted with the concept ol 
social classes, tend to den\ then existence in America because thev may led 
that such social identification is undemocratic \et all ol us in Amenta 
are aware that clifleiencts in social rank exist in any communm, regardless 
of the term that ma\ be used, all modern societies, whether the) are demo 
ciatic, autocratic, 01 totalitarian ha\e social classes b\ one name 01 another 
In a democracv, the social classes have ccjiial political lights, and there is 
substantial movement troni one class to another I his movement we call 
social mobility I he democratic ideal ol cqualitv ol opportunit) means, in 
our societv, the opportunitv to use in the social scale, it does not, however, 
den) the fact that the scale exists One ol the tests ol membership in a social 
class is that of social inteuoinsc actual or potential 1 he numbers ol a 
social class tend to belong to the same social oigani/ations, to enteitain 
one another in their homes, and to recogni/e a great deal of similar it\ in 
then ways of life 


Dimensions of Social Class 

In speaking ol social classes, we have been using the tetms levels, hit) 
archy, stiuctiue, or uniks, the sociologist noimall) uses the moie general 
term social stultification Much ol social stratification in our counti) and 
others constitutes a significant area of sociological research and ihcoi), with 
relevant implications lor developmental behavior and child rearing pi at 
tices We have been speaking ol differences and similarities between groups 
of people in teims of attitudes and beliefs, wa)s of life, patterns of social 
interaction, economic and political power, and social prestige In a lau I) 
recent book Kahl delineates the following major dimensions 01 variables 
that underlie the social structure in studies of social stratification by sou 
ologists. ( 1 ) prestige, ( 2 ) occupation, ( 3 ) possession, wealth, or income, ( 1 ) 
social interaction, ( 5 ) class consciousness, (b) value orientations, and ( 7 ) 
power, or the ability to control the actions of people 07 
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Those seven vambles aie m.enlopendcn., and though all ol them with 
t l,e possible exception ol numbc, sewn. can he studied separa, el! trom the 
others, they min act to ionn the basis ol the social class sttumne for x- 
ample, a petson ts olten g. anted pust.ge In others when onh his occup tion 
” known. Sitntlat ly, people wnh Ingh in, cues tend to be petscn s , in 
ceitain ouupa, tonal gntupty they tend to interact with people ol , ’ 

n.t.on m the connnutnu hke thentselu-s: thes are R , antic, considerable 
pieslige; and they tend to ocups powetlul positions with regard to com- 
munity otgani/a lions, cure, polin.al, ot econonuc. In essence, persons who 
are htgh o. low on one variable tend to be hrgh <„ low on the others- 
g.c.ups ol persons can be dillerent.a.ed upon the basrs ol these dimensions' 
sudi groups < onstnuu* different social < l.issc s 


Characteristics of Social Class 

1 1 h: social status ol a child s t a m i 1 \ has a dunt, piotound ancl encom- 
passing elite t upon the child's cntiic Mix doping sdl. the chaiacteiistics ol 
his social situcluie influence his limitations, peic options, emotional be- 
havior, success in school, and acceptance h\ his pecis, as well as the external 
piesentalion ol his sell— chess, language, and conduct. Such influences are 
biought about as a clued lesuii ot the c hild-ieai ing practices and parental 
expectations distindi\c lo the social (lass ol which his lamih is .1 member. 
Social class has been defined b\ Wainei ami Iaini ,,s as “two or more orcleis 
ol people who aie belies ed to be, and aie accoidingh ranked by membcis 
ot the (onnnunitv, in scuialh supeiioi and interior positions. 

Wai ner ,i5> has de\ised an Index ol Status (lhaiac tcristics that has been 
widely used to make case studies »' ( oinmutn u< > F01 its ctiteria the TSC> 
employs (I) occupations, tanging horn piolessm al to unskilled workers, 
( 2 ) souices ol income, l.mgnig I10111 mheiitcd wealth tlnough salaiics and 
wages to public leliel, (S) house t\pes. horn huge houses in good condition 
to houses in veiv poor condition and dwellings not oiiginally intended 
for homes, and (I) aicas li\ed in, horn e\clusi\e ‘ (»olcl C.oasl sections to 
slums. Other ciiteria most lieijuenth used ate amount ot education and 
heha\ior. Hcha\ior, which includes chess, language usage, and attitudes, is 
perhaps the' most olmous t hat aetei istic* ol social status. The weirds a man 
uses, his interests, his legaid I01 and lelation Tips with both his immediate 
and remote associates, his hopes and aspitations. an.* his regnid lot the 
use of social amenities arc ail u. lections ol the class in which he was 
real ed . 70 

There may be onh two or thicc social classes in some communities, 
whereas in others six may be distinguishable. I he oldet and huger cities 
ol the East Coast-thosc in which a shifting pioccss has talen place over 
ihe years, and those that have changed mote slovvh-may have six classes. 
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Newci and moic rapidly glowing and changing communities may have 
fewei classes, and the dem ucatious may be less evident Io discuss briefly 
the chaiactenstics of the different social classes, we slull present an adapta 
tion of a Five class categon/ation used by llavighuist iiui Ncugai ten 71 V\c 
must leali/c, howevei, that dillciences between classes ait over lipping and 
continuous, and that the following aibitiaiy divisions ate but tough appiox 
lmations in teims of then behauoial aspects 

Uppn Class I lit uppei class consists of lndividuils who possess family 
wealth, have income horn tents, stocks, and revalues belong to exclusive 
clubs, aie often the powei behind the scene m politics 1 lie) be hive ‘ piop- 
eily but not compulsivelv because theie is no pioblein of ‘keeping up 
with the Joneses thc\ an the Joneses 1 clue moil is nnpoituu to them, 
but the stnving cjuest loi ulv meed dcgices is not issiduous I hen chilcben 
may puisue caieeis m law medicine politics oi aic hitectuie, but seldom 
do they become tcachcis ot social woikers Miimgcs which aie st iblc 
occur at ages lata than the nation ll avuage and tv pic dl\ ihuc nc only 
one or two children lxclusive leeieition is usu il md loieign li ivel is 
common Then spacious homes, with well kept y uds md buildings, aic 
located in exclusive tic is niinv times they hive mote thin one home in 
different aieas of vacitionil mteiest The women aic not cmploved outside 
the home and, as i rule have domestic sen mts in the home 

Uppc / Middle Class Uppei middle cl iss people aie engaged in business 
administration and piofession il woik Noun ills they ue individuals with 
a wide range ol economic iesouiccs, which thev line g lined tlnough cdiita 
tion and diligent woik fhev ait utivc in eommunitv md political all ms 
living in new and expensive homes ldjucnl to the most exclusive uc is 
Mai rtages are stable with two or thicc chilcben in the hmilv I he duldicn 
aie given oppoitunities foi good books, t r iv el md spend dt vclopmtnt il 
experiences, such is dancing and music lessons 1 he sc 1 undies genci illv 
have membcislnps in clubs piovidmg oppoitunities loi ucicitionil md 
artistic cxpenences Paients and then duldicn aie lecogm/cd as having i 
compulsion for education 

I own Middh Class The lowti middle class is th it pait of om popu 
lation that best fits the stereotype ot the typical Amcru m 1 lu nnjoiity 
own then own homes md families aie somewhat lugci than those ot the 
upper middle (lass and uppei class Maunges aie geneiallv chaiacteii/cd 
by instability home of the mothers woik outside the home to supplement 
the incomes of then husbands who woik m a vaiicty ot white collar jobs 
The families make long tups by automobile, but foieign tiavel is unusual 
Children are verbally encouiaged to go to school, when they aie obedient 
and hard-working students in the elemental y grades and high school, how 
ever, parental example is such that only about one thud of them go to 
college 
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Uppei l own CAnss 1 Ik upper lower class consists of the industrious 
blue-collar workers anil then bundles 1 hey live in small but well-kept 
houses near oi on the ‘ wiong side ol i he tiacks ’ 1 he women, when not 
confined at home by four or moie children, nra) woik in lactones, rest.ru- 
rants, or letail stoics liecjucntlv, parents oi the grandparents aie lecent 
immigrants A third ol the homes are bioken l)) divorce, separation, deser- 
tion, oi death 1 hesc people slnve consciously or unconsciously for upward 
mobility Leisure time activities loi the men eonsisi ol gathcnng in pool 
halls oi taverns, watching baseball games inel talking men, women, and 
children tend to be avid television watehcis Husband and wile eauy on 
independent reetcation, and, at an eailv age, children are expected to take 
eaie ol themselves Nulhu lire parents not the children lead books or 
magazines often lor leisure time canities 

/ owe) I owe) ( loss 1 he lowei lower el iss is made up of sporadic laboi 


ers, croplolloweis, and r elide rs Vll die itst ol ^cictv looks down upon this 
class lire) are regarded as trash diet contribute dispropoitionally to delin- 
quency crime, and sexual piornisciutv local concerns in this subculture 
llu r M t getting into and staving out ol trouble, appealing “tough to 
lamilv, ir tends, and author mes hung smalt enough to impose on otheis, 
hemg one s own boss lather than accepting extent il authority, and being 
controlled bv, rathci than controlling iite 7 - Patents in this group are 
hkt Jv to he ‘ passive and 1 italistie about then status 1 hey work spoiadr- 
ctlly, move liecpieritK, and live in the poorest dwellings Mothers often 
supplement the meager income ol then husbands and childitn by working 
as waitresses, dishwashers, or domestics Mthough there is an average of 
over five children per mother, mote than halt ol the homes ate broken by 
. sepal .moil, ilc st it ion oi ill .th l hi msubilm mauul status has led to 
the turn. nologs tandtm man nine oi siual mon < a»>\ meaning upeate 
SIKCISS1VC null .ages ol tht common law oi ‘tnal tspc \ an) si ings 
can) dilhiint last nanus, and tht latt ol iH«! innate bnths is higi 

Many ol the chaiaitinst.is ol .he lovu classes tan he exp amed . m towns 
ol then most pcisistuu bth.i\ ioi.il mm the plaicmint o ‘ * 

upon the nnmtd.au giatiluauon ol nttds and dismsianei. 1 
d la) ol salisl.ution lo. a poss.blc gita.i. goo « ■« ™ ‘ ***** 

middle ilass cultu.c tcga.ds ,s a muk «. ‘-nauum the 
pone the gia.ihtai.on ol impulses 'U « sums ^ ^ 1(mer lowC i- 

low d classes to behave otlunusi m 1 ^ \ hne behauots sse 

class culture results in mam of t t 


hast desutbed lovvtst class, indicate a 

Eaily, unstable mai wages, so pitva cnulting school to go to 

disinclination to hold sexual dcs.it s in a • ’ ^ t eim satisfactions, 

work n clearly e.„len.c ,t .he .nab. ■ 1 Cange job.. 

As we have mentioned, lower lower c c 1 
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residences and spouses; in addition, they have a tendency to spend all their 
money as soon as they acquit e it. 


Social Class and Developmental Behavior 

As has been implied liom the foiegoing discussion oi behavioial chai- 
acteristics ol the dillerent social stiata, social class has a variety ol influences 
upon the cle\ eloping behavioi ol youth What is the impact ol social class 
upon chilchen? Although the details ot c lass influences upon child 1 eating 
will be discussed in some detail in Chaplets 7 and A, we shall mention 
a few effects at this point. The asset tion that class means depiivation and 
haidship lor some and pttvilege and opportunity lot otheis becomes most 
convincing when we considet the impact that class status has on chilchen 

Foi the lower-class infant, his chances ol handicap helot e biitli ate gtcatci 
because of lack ol pienatal medical care and athice lot the mother Fuithei- 
moie, the mothet is olten o\ei tiled horn wot king outside the home and 
caring foi a huge family; she is usually undei emotional stiain lesultmg 
fiom health and financial wot ties and the tuimoil that accompanies the 
leaving of one spouse and the adjustment to anothei Lack ot ecluc.it ion 
to deal with lile’s pioblems is a common chaiactciistic of the low ei -class 
mother, and stiess and anxictv are, to a marked extent, the (bionic patterns 
of life for her and hei children 1 liese conditions allect the health and 
emotional stability of the child, lor the mothet whose majoi concern is 
mere survival has little time ot eneigv to satislv am but the most basic 
needs ot food, clothing, and shelter tor herself and her cluldien \s wc ha\c 
seen in the hierarchical system of need fulfillment, these conditions would 
not be contiibutive to meeting some ol the lnghci-le\el needs lot sell 
maintenance and especially not those foi sell actualization 

Obviously a family’s socioeconomic status will ha\r an impact upon the 
child, even during his early inlancy It will allect his amount of pla\ space', 
his opportunities for broadening his experiences and his world by way of 
travel, his time and recreation with his parents, the style, vairety, and 
cleanliness of his clothing, and his nutrition All ol these factors would 
tend to influence the total development of the self, physically, emotionalh, 
and socially. Garrison, Kingston, and Bernard 7 ** indicate that according to 
considerable research in child development, the following variables ate 
directly related to the impact of social class upon developmental behavior 
(1) motivation and perception, (2) social acceptance, (3) emotional behavioi, 
(4) child-rearing practices, (5) parental expectations, (b) education and 
organized social activities. 1 hese facets of developing youth relevant to 
social class differentiation will be discussed in subsequent chapters, as al 
ready noted. If, however, you are interested in a brief account of social 
class, child-reaiing practices, and child behavior, read White. 76 
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the bearers of culture 

So iar we have tiled m, men, us uqieiis a..d facets ol culture that con- 

mbute to the souocuUu,.,l milieu ot the developing self. Who are the 

hearers ot culture? Through what s «»( i it iiKiimn ” i . 

... * ‘ u s,)(1 ‘' 1 1, i s « tuitions ami media is culture 

transmitted and, in turn inlet, wliml hy youths 1 h,s section will explore 
badly lit toles ol the family, the peet gioup, and the school as culture 
beatets. Inasmuch as these societal agencies will be d.scussed in detail in 
subsequent chaplets, , dative to theit toles in the development ol the self 
the emphasis heie will be to highlight the lunctional elements of their 
culture. 11 you cate to examine the la.nilv, peet gioup, and the school at 
this time, read Chapters I, 5, and (i in Havigluust and Neugaiten." 


The Family 

T he smallest environmental and cultural unit to allcu the development 
ol ‘hi Mid is his Iannis. 1 hrough lus patents and grandpaients, the child 
inherits the basic struct me that makes it possible loi him to acquire and 
to modify Ins cultural heritage -a heritage directh transmitted by ids par- 
ents and colored by their inter actions a\ i th each othei and with the larger 
soiict) to which they belong. Parents hmetion a> mediators ol the wot Id 
to which the child is exposed, explaining and intet puling the lile he 
experiences in then own inimitable iashion, and, in doing so, they impose 
theit attitudes and behavioral pattci 11 s upon him, make certain demands ol 
him, and expect spec died heluwoi iiom him— all in keeping w r ith the cul- 
ture they ha\e. A child's lamily and his home Ilk* establish the standards 
by which he lives, his perceptions ot right and w.ong, his values and atti- 
tudes toward lrinisell and others In essence, the home and its respective 
emotional-social climate and setting has the euliesi and greatest influence 
upon the child's social development. 

1 he attitudes ol patents and theii lntetcst and ability to ptovide a favoi- 
able phenomenal held lor the child's developing sell depend upon many 
factors, the most significant o) which is the patents own family background. 
Ol paramount importance to child rearing arc the facets ot larnilial-iultui.il 
hciitage— how the paients ol toclavs parents tell about them and dealt 
with them, what their parents considered ol tundanienial or superficial 
impoi lance, and the values theii ' 1 tents held and p ,ed on. Mari) ol tire 
young parents ol today who ate experiencing dillic ult adjustments to the 
rapidly changing patterns ol family living are those very “latch key" chil- 
dren of the war and postwar years who experienced little if any positive 
family interaction because of lathers being away most or all of the time 
and mothers being employed in lac tories or defense jobs. Thus, the children, 
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left to care for themselves if they were old enough or in the care of sub- 
stitute parents if they were not, found their home enviionment insccuie, 
impersonal, and shifting It is not surprising, thcicfoie, that the modern 
parents inteipiet then loles as being somewhat similai to the behavioial 
patterns the) obseived in theii own paients. Canier 78 maintains that 
parents no longei manage the lives of theii childien: education and disu 
pline aic delegated to the schools, ieneation and skills to youth groups, 
and ethical and spuitual guidance to the chinch. 

Such being the peiceived roles of modern paients, the child frequently 
finds himself foiced to look outside the lamilv foi judgments legaiding 1 m 
behavior and to find gicatei satisfaction than cvei before in the approval 
of his peeis. Concerning the cnsis ol the changing modem family, Vaughan 
states: 

I'he mail) agencies and institutions in out cities aie not slicing enough 
to make up the Licks in such tilings as secimtv, love experience, direction 
discipline, and council and identification models Childien, who com 
prise our lutuie adult societ), live in the midst ol a paradoxical situation 
—a life with material comloits and prerequisite's nevei beloic known to 
man, but a lack of direction, ol clear and definite pui pose . 70 


The Peer Group 

The child glows up in two sot 10c ultuial woilds one is the world ol 
adults— parents, teachers, and significant others, the otlui is the world ol 
his peers or age mates— his li tends, plav groups, clubs and gangs, and school 
groups. For ail) child, the peei group means a succession ol specific gionps 
of childien with whom he internets, the aveiage child will intei act with a 
variety of particular peei groups as he glows up lach gioup has its own 
rules, implicit 01 explicit; its own social oigani/mion, and its own expecta- 
tions for gioup mcmbeis. Chionologicallv, the pcci gioup is the second 
major sociali/ing agenc) and culture beam I'suall) between the ages ol 
foui and seven the child’s social woild changes laduall), fiom a small 
world centered in the lamil) to an expanding world with a second center 
in the peei gioup Fiom this time on, the individual relates to and continu- 
ally leains from his age mates, thus, the peei group has a significant stake 
in the social becoming of vouth. 

As a sociali/ing agency, the peer group serves the child in a number of 
ways. Perhaps tire ioremost function of the peer group, and the one with 
which we arc most concerned here, is to teach the culture ol the wider 
society of which it is a part Although a peer group may be said to have a 
subculture that is distinctively its own, most such groups, with the excep- 
tion of organized gangs in conflict with adult standards, reflect the adult 
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s oc.M, ami rcinlouc mos, „l ,l, c values I, cl, I by t h c adult society. Any 

,1„M l„mg m Amu,,;, learns l„„ , af , c ia.es s,l m i( is bc a „ 

Amciuan—lt, tvo.k, ,,, |,lay. ,.,lk. ami U.ink in ways ,h„ arc cl,a,ac 

Icml, rally Amenta,,. A ,l„l,| through 1,1, years thc prevailing 

Mantialtls r,| a, lul, „,o,.,l„s-l.,ir pi,;. opera, i„„. hones, v. responsibility 

-that, altlloug may he tl.il.lhle versions a, Ins,, become more a, lull. 

like with inti easing age. 


The peer gioup tead.es diil.lrcn their sex toles, building just as in other 
areas upon thc e.uhet teaching of the lannh, but (hanging and elaborating 
that carhei teaching m ton.ph x w.its. loom his peers, a child learns what 
bchasioi is actcptable and adtnited in a boy and what is accepted and 
admired in a gnl. 1 bus, the peer gioup is a poweilul agency in molding 
the behavioi ol males and females in accoid with cunent Ameiican versions 


ol manhood and womanhood. 


i he peer gioup is also a significant source o' mfoi malion in areas other 
than social lelations. Although the inhumation he uaeixes may sometimes 
b( 4 intoned or distotied, the child nevertheless turns to his ;ige mates for 
inhumation and clarification ol a nevei-ending anay oL pioblcms and 
cjuestions evolving from his eveivdav living Because the peet gioup often 
decides what knowledge is impoitam and what is not, only alter discussion 
with his age mates do c a tain kinds ol information take on value and be- 
come a pan ol children’s intellectual equipment. 

Cettain ate. is ol teaching and inhumation giving have become the special 
province ol thc peer gioup. whethn h\ adult intention or not. The peer 
gioup, in most cases, teaches a child bv actual experience how rules are 
made, how thev tail he changed, and. concomitant with this, an under- 
standing of the individual’s lesponsibilitv in • gioup situation. Because 
other social agencies, including the lannlv, h.iv 4 *vadcd the responsibilty 
(although this situation is changing somewhat), it has been let L to thc peer 
gioup, by and huge, to impart sex education 1 ) the child. 

I he* peer gioup also teaches the adult subculture ol which it is a part, 
hthnic , i eligious. soci.il (hiss, and legional subcultmes aie transmitted 
thiough the peel group. A child who glows up m the slums of Chicago or 
another huge <il\ associates with oilui lower-cla 0 bovs and git Is, he leains 
horn them, as well as horn his lannlv, the lower-class wav ol lite. Natuially, 
the same would be tine ol cluldieu in the middle and uppei classes. In 
most cases, the peer gioup acts to leinloue as well as to elaboiate the 
teaching oi the ianiilv in inclucti : the child into iu> societv and into a 
given social-class position m the societv. hveii though these examples could 
he multiplied, pci haps thev aie sulluirnt .it this point to cxemplily the 
importance ol the peet gioup .is a socializing agent loi teaching the culiuie 
«md its content. 
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The School 

Like the family and the peer group, the school is one of the agents of 
society that socializes the child and transmits the widei culture. Like the 
family and peer group, the school should he \iewed as a sell-contained 
social system with a uniejue oigam/ati«>n and distinctive pattetns of expec- 
tations that aie binding upon its members. I he school has a subculture of 
its own— a complex set of beliels, \ allies, and traditions, ways of thinking 
and beha\ing that differentiate it from other social institutions. The func- 
tion of the school is education, and all personnel aie present to luilhei that 
education. Education in the school, as compared with that in the lamily 01 
in the peer group, goes on in lelativeh formal and oigani/ed najs; e\en 
those activities that are the least loimal aie evaluated in teims ol their ion 
tiibutiori to the learning situation Groupings aie loimal, not upon tin 
basis of voluntary choice, but in turns ol aptitudes loi learning and teach- 
ing. 

The culture ol the school contains a great mans different elements: the 
physical plant, with its advantages or limitations, the iinuculum, with its 
gieat vaiietv ol ideas and tacts; the school personnel and the ways nr which 
they inteiact; and the moral values .mil principles that pervade the sihool 
setting. "1 he following cpiotation horn Waller, who describes the culture 
of the school, may serve to illustrate that the sihool has a cultuie ol its own, 
different from that found in othei parts ol societv, with its own liluals and 
ceremonies involving both chilchen and adults: 

Teachers have alwavs known that it was not nec ess.it v foi the students 
of strange customs to cioss seas to find material Folklore and myth, 
tradition, taboo, magic lites, ceremonials of all sorts, collective representa- 
tion, participation mysticjue, all abound in the Iron! \aicl ol every school, 
and occasionally they creep upstairs and are incorporated into the more 
formal pot t ions of school life 

There are, in the school, complex rituals of peisonal relationships, a 
set of folkways, mores, and iirational sanctions, a moial code based upon 
them. There are games which are sublimated wars, teams, and an elabo- 
rate set of ceremonies concerning them Iheic are traditions, and tradi- 
tionalists waging their world-old battle against innovators T liei e aie 
laws, and theie is the problem of enlouing them. . . . Thcic aie spe- 
cialized societies with a ligid structure and a limited membership. Thcic 
arc no reproductive groups, but there are customs regulating the relations 
of the sexes. All these things make up a world that is different from the 
world of adults . 80 

The orientation of the American school is predominantly that of the 
middle class. Therefore, theie is a strong emphasis upon the character ti aits 
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of punctuality, honesty and ie.pons.biln>, icspect for piope.ty i, stressed 
Iheie is a pienuum upon s. \ml modesty and decoium Although both 
competitiveness and toopeiation llc v ducd to va.ving degrees, thc.c is 
always sticss upon mastc.y md uhicvement These middle class values, 
along with many otheis uc expected to be binding upon both the cluldien 
and adults in the school setting 

The culture ol the school Ins i pioiound cllcct upon what chilchcn and 
adolescents lc nn and the w as s m which tlu\ learn Iheie is a saving that 
children learn not whit is t uiglu but whit is c night Much ot what is 
c aught— attitudes tow ud ie lining tow ml unhoiitv, values ol right and 
wiong, and so on -comes not fiom the loimil (uinculum, but hom the 
pervading culture of the school In am case wc must take into account the 
cultuic oi the school in underst inding how u lunctions as a socializing 
agent in the intern ill/ ition ol the totil culture ol the developing self m 
interaction with the phenomend field ol c\pcnences 

PHENOMENAL SELF AND CULTURE 

A cultuic is learned bv indiwdutls is a lesult of belonging to some 
particular group, constituting tint put of learned behavior that is shared 
by others \s such, it is oui cultural or socnl legicv is contrasted with oui 
oigimc hercditv Oui hercdilv it tlu time of conception detcimines the 
extensions and the limit itions ot oui self potentialities Our cultuial her- 
itage represents the broid patents of li msmitteel expenenee upon winch 
the sell can feed tor maintenance mel letuali/ation 

Culture regulates oui lives u evei) turn liom the moment we are born 
until we die tlieie is whcthei wc ue const ie ns of it 01 not, constant pres- 
sure upon us to follow ceit on tvpes ol bcl >\ioi tint othei people have 
created for us oui cultuial hciitigc Some t iths we follow because we 
know no otlui way, others wc follow wilhnglv, still others v\c deviate from 
01 go back to most umnlhnglv Bv more 01 less adhering to a system of 
related patterns loi earning out ill icts ol living a gioup of men, women, 
and children feel themselves linked togcthei bv a poweiful chain of values 
and expected behaviors Ibis nnv have been what Ruth Benedict hid in 
mind in saying, C n It in e is that which binds men togcthei H1 

Self and Cultural Heritage 

Considerable evidence suggests tint the development of the self comept, 
ones attitudes and beliefs about oneself, is in extiemely significant phe 
nomcnon in the developmc mil piocesscs ot becoming a human being and 
actualizing one’s potentialities I he concept ot self comes largely from 
one’s ideas about his social roles, and the type, consistency, and clarity of 
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these loles depend upon the individual's into action within his sociocultural 
setting, paxticulaily in piimaiy social gioups. Piimarv gioups, such as the 
family, peeis, and school, have consumable influence in Anieiican society, 
as we have seen. These gioups aie charac teii/ed by intimate face-to-face 
contact, by mutual suppoit ol the individuals who belong, and by the 
group’s ability to pi esc li be, cnnstiain, ot order a < onsideiable pi opoi lion 
of the behavioi ot its individual membeis. 

We have mentioned numeious times, in one way 01 anothet, the pei- 
vading influence of the cultiue upon the development ot the sell. Although 
one can find no freedom horn a cultiue and the uiltuial heiitage ol a 
society, an individual does have the fieedom to choose how he peiceives 
experiences within a piescubcd social system Speaking metaphoi ically, the 
cultural heiitage dctcnnincs what any membei ol a society is to leain But 
it the cultural heiitage does deteimine what is learned, how can behavioi al 
differences be explained? Do we have a homogeneity ot behavioi, even 
though thioughout this book we have insisted upon the concept ol unique- 
ness of the individual? Is that which is learned horn socictv, the cultuial 
heritage, the same toi all membeis of socictv, 01 is it diHcient lor vanous 
membeis? Spiio ,* 2 in a classic aiiicle, deals with the pioblem ot piesemng 
the cultural autonomv ot the individual self by discussing .it length the 
following piopositions: ( 1 ) The cultuial heritage ol am one individual in 
a society is diffeicnt bom the cultuial heiitage ol am othei individual. 
( 2 ) The cultuial heiitage undergoes considerable distoition in the process 
of becoming one’s cultuial heredity. ( 3 ) The cultuial heritage and cultuie 
are to be distinguished, conceptually, as lefeiring to different, though re- 
lated, phenomena 

In discussmg the internalization of the cultuie bv the self, Spiio demon- 
strates that the individual child is not exposed to the society as a whole, 
but that his assimilation of his cultuial heiitage is vs hat the membeis ol 
his family wish to teach him, is a function ol what they believe, vvhat they 
know, what they do, and what they leel. Lven with this segmentation of the 
total cultural heritage, it still nuclei goes consumable distoition in the 
process of becoming an individual's cultuial heredity. 

In being exposed to the selected aspects ol the cultuial heiitage tians- 
milted by the family, the individual must incorpoiate these attributes into 
a self system that depends upon perceptual experiences and differentiated 
personal meanings tot internalization. I hus, a person s unique cultural 
heredity may differ considerably from the cultural heiitage to which he is 
exposed. According to Spiro, “One’s cultuial heredity is a unique configura- 
tion of those elements he has incorporated from his cultural heiitage; this 
configuration being integrated by the totality of meanings this heredity has 
for him.” 83 Spiro summarizes the relationship of the self and cultuial herit- 
age as follows: 
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His cultural heritage is the cultuie ol his patents rhrough the intei- 
aition ol his biological ntganism and his emultuiated patents, Ins social 
heieclil) oi supcicgo is me oipoiatcd bs a selective pioass that icndeis 
hiscnlluial heredity both quanlitauscls and cju lht tine 1) (Illicit nt liom 
his cultural heritage Hu l ins hiosoci.il stiuctuie or personality [sell] is 
not meiels the sum ol his biological uid cultui d heieclities 1 oi b\ inter 
.u ling with oihci indisiduds lie is not onl\ cicating cultuie, he is also 
liiodilMiig his pusondits b\ incoipotaling th< meanings ol these intei 
ac lions |(ultun] These .ucjuiicd meanings sene to modds his personal 
ity, so that it becomes a unitjiie conhguiation [phenomenal sell] ot the 
meanings ol all his inunctions both parental and nonparental, cul 
tuialh patternul md kIiosmh ralic His cultural heiedits, then, becomes 
l use el with his enluc person ill t\ c ultme I hese modifications sene to 
modil\ his subsequent iniei ic lions whose meanings, in turn, aie incorpo 
laud lo mochls his person. Hits c ultme, and so on The totalits ol all 
his interactions is an mugiated pioduet becomes the cultuial heritage 
he attempts to tiansmit to his children 

Pcisonalits and culiurc, then, aie not dilkient oi mutualls exclusive 
entities they arc pail and parcel ol the same process ol interaction Both 
personality and cultuic leside in the individual oi, to put it dillerentls, 
thes (i)t the liidindu d is modified In learning 11 it is nonsense to 

spe ik ol nation d character oi mod d personaiiis it is ecjual nonsense to 
speak ol society s cultuie loi culture too lesules in the mdisidual, and 
theie tic as mans c ultures istlu.it n e pc i son ditics [seises] M 

\s wc hast indicated tire wass ol lilc ol a societs are the product of 
an accumulated hem ige handed clown thiough customs, habits, and various 
me dii ol communic msc irueiiciion md aie clirecils responsible loi the 
in.inmi m which c uh society handles tlu problems it solving aiound such 
aie is ol 1 1 \ mg is he dth, sms isal mumge mdunting ic ar mg ol ehildien, 
education soc i ill/ itioii lecic uion religion c.uc of the aged and death 
and burial Bee msc a child is born into i culture (and m mv subcultures) 
as well is i physical md soc id woild the pr iiticcs and attitudes involved 
in dealing \yith live sc pioblems haw a elnect md intimate bcanng on his 
ultimate deselopment s In oulei lo he viewed as sticcesslul a child must 
behave in actoiclmee with the wins ol lile distmctive to the societs into 
which lie is honi 1 litis behavioi md the developing sell at ill stages and 
ages ate influenced by whit is expected and demanded In wav ol soeioeul 
tural ‘nouns which become lmmediuc rndisulual pussmes 


Bioculturat Behavior 

Whenevet a molhei does the iamulis oi piepaies a meal, oi a (at he i cuts 
the lawn, <>i a small child plass some genetically mhciited bods pails aie 
utili/cd in wass and loi pm poses dcteimuud bs the cultuie ot then societs 
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These actions have been termed bioiultmal bchavwi by Titiev 80 and other 
anthiopologists. Titicv describes loin possible combinations of stimuli and 
response: 


1. Both the stimulus and the response lall within the scope 
ot inherited biological tactois. 

2 . The stimulus to action may originate in culture but in- 
duces a biological response. 

3 . Stimuli which arise within the body are responded to in a 
culturally determined manner. 

4 . Both the initiating impulse and the response are deter- 
mined by culture. 

In each ot these lour types ol activity, some aspect ol the biological self 
is activated and is, except in the fust combination, interrelated with a cul- 
tural environment. The child, at an eaily age, through interaction with 
the people in his world, is guided towaul making these interrelationships 
Throughout childhood, he is requited to modify his behavior and concepts 
of self in accordance with the cultuial demands loi dilleient age levels 
Thus, the child accjuires the desire to do what is expected oi him through 
a variety of culturally induced reactions that indicate disapproval oi a]) 
proval of his behavior by those responsible foi his real mg When this stage 
of self-development is reached, we say that he has Mtaiiulizt d the values ot 
his society. 

Enculturation of the Self 

The inter nali/ation of cultural values, which is < losclv related to the 
development of a conscience within the sell, is hi ought about in the child 
through maturation and learning I he process wherein lie is taught the 
social behavior required tor adequate adjustment to his environment is 
called encultiuation in an anthropological sense. Ihiough this process the 
child adjusts his innate characteristics to the prevailing cultural practices 
of his society. He is born with the potentials to do so- potentials for matur- 
ing and for grasping, at different developmental levels, his inherited society’s 
language, ways of behaving, attitudes, and values. Milner captures the 
enculturation of tire self in the following passage: 

Since the major source for what we learn, including what we react to 
emotionally, is the human environment into which we are born, the 
core responsibility for the younger generation's progress toward human- 
ity, individuality, and inner integration rests squarely on the shoulders 
of the older generations, who represent and reflect the society into which 
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the new genet ation is born. Whether we are aware of it or not, we teach 
our version of human ness ami our social values and prac tires to younger 
persons through our relations with them, not through lip-sei vice, word - 
mugir , admonitions — whether these relations involve direct personal in- 
teraction, or are indirect, as in the rase of adult-controlled mass media.* 7 


Acculturation of the Self 

We have stated that the child is born with the potentials for adjusting 
his inherited charac lei istic s to his cultural heritage. He is also born with 
potentials ior later reoigani/ing and remodeling his culture in harmony 
with the changed conditions and needs that frequently manifest themselves 
as one cultuie comes into close contact with a more advanced one. This 
process ol modification is known as net ultuuitmn. We might say that accul- 
turation ou uis, to an extent, when a child (a primitive culture) internalizes 
the \ allies and behavior patterns ol his parents (an advanced culture). In 
this instance, the process can never be a total one. because the child through- 
out lile has contacts and interrelationships with numerous significant 
adults. 

As a child cnteis public school and turns more often to his peers for 
approval, he finds himself laced with the problems of adjusting to many 
different ethnic, lacial, religious, and social class cultures. Because America 
is a cultural melting pot with a highly mobile population, such situations 
occur with consistent liecjuency in o\ei crowded, concentrated areas, such 
as large cities 01 c limatic ally popular legions, where literally hundreds of 
diflerent cultures aic lepiesentcd in am one educational or recreational 
aiea. 1 hits, \\ i t h these situations and many mole (such as families living, 
studying or wot king abroad tempoi ai ilv) children often accomplish a subtle 
iorm ol ac c ultui ation. which results, according to Redfield. Linton, and 
Hcrskov its, “when gioups ol individuals having diilereiit cultuies come 
into continuous first-hand contact, with subsequent changes in the oiiginal 
cultural patterns ol eithei or both gioups. “ vs 


SELF AND SOCIETY 

Since the publication of George H. Mead s classic book Mind, Self and 
Society™ in 1931, behavioral-science literature has been replete with discus- 
sions concerning the relationship »f the sell and society. Two current books 
of note arc Stoodley’s Society and Self (1905) 1,0 and Sanford’s Self and 
Society (1900). 01 The purpose of this brief section is to establish the basic 
identification of the self in society to provide a lianrcwork for the discussion 
of socialization— the process of becoming a social sell— to be explored subse- 
quently. 
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The self has a characteristic attribute that (lifters li om that of the per- 
son’s physiological organism pioper. The sell has a development; it is not 
initially present at birth, but aiises in the pnxess oi social cxpereince and 
activities. A self, then, develops in a given individual as a result ol his rela- 
tions to the developmental pio( ess as a whole and to othei people within 
that procesSS. The individual expeiiences himseli as su<h, not diiedly. but 
only indirectly, from the paiticulai standpoints oi othei individu.il mem- 
bers ot tlu same social gioup, oi liom the geneiah/ed standpoint ol the 
social group as a whole to which he belongs 

A person enteis his own expedience as a sell oi individual, not <lii ec i ly 
or immediately, not bv becoming a subject to lnmsell, but onlv insolai as 
he first becomes an object to himseli just, as othei individuals aie objects 
to him or in his expeiiences. lie becomes an object to himseli only In 
taking the attitudes ot oth< i individuals towaid himseli within a social 
cnviionmcnt oi context of experience and belt u ior in which both h< and 
they are involved. The self then, as that which <,. be an object to itself is 
essentially a social stiuciuie aiising in sot ial experience So basic alls. the 
somewhat objective structure ot a societv provides a Iramcwoik within 
which an individual’s noninieu hangeahle and singular < hai ai lei is! ic s will 
develop, find expression, and be humiliated into a umcjiu and distinctive 
self. The oiigin ot tire sell svsiein c an be said then to i< st upcm the c harac let 

ol the societv. 

/ 

Mead, 02 in his classic hook, adihessed lumselt to the 1 problem ot how the 
multitude* ot selves oi sell awarenesses becomes orgam/cd into a coheient 
cognition existing with Ti socic‘t\ 1 be concept ol the* ‘ gc nei ali/c d other 
an abstraction ol all the lndividiial’s interactions within a societv is Ins 
solution to the problem. I hus, the learning piinciple ot gene lali/atmn * 
plays a majoi iole in oigani/ing intei peisonal cxpei.ence into .i unitarv 
self and the cohesive otheis in societv. Mead explains his position regarding 
the developmental self and society as follows: 

. . . there arc two genet al stages in the lull development of the sell. 
At the fust ot these stages, the individual's sell is constituted simjilv by 
an otgani/ation ot the funtinila > attitudes ol other individuals towaid 
himseli and towaid one another in the specific social ads in which he 
participates with them. But at the second stage m the lull development 
of the individual’s self that sell is constituted not onlv by an oigani/ation 
of these panic tilar individual attitudes, but also bv an oigani/ation ol the 
social atttiudes ot the' gcneiahzed other or the social gioup as a whole to 
which he belongs. . . So the sclt reaches its lull development by organ- 

izing these individual attitudes ol otheis into the oigani/ed soci.il oi 
group behavioi in which it and the otheis are all involved. 01 

Thus the “social” aspect ot human society is in leality simply the social 
aspect of the selves oi all individual members collectively. I Inough a social 
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process, then, the biological individual of the organism proper gets a mind 
and a self; through society man, the impulsive animal, becomes a rational 
being. With the internali/ation of the culture ol his society, the individual 
acquires a self capable of reflective thought and ol living as a moral person 
in a common social and scientific ,ociety. Because of the emergence of such 
a i r individual, society is in turn transformed, receiving through the reflec- 
tive social self the organization distinctive ol human society. The individual 
fulfills his responsibility u i thin this human societal setting by acquiring a 
social sell, to perpetuate the close relationship of self and society, in the 
continuous processes of soc iali/ation and the tianslormation ol society. 


ON BECOMING A SOCIAL SELF 

Among the earliest experiences that influence the development of the 
child’s view of himself are those with olhei people. According to Sullivan, 94 
the “self svstem' has its origins socially in inteipeisonal relationships, and 
it is i! formed bv tlu "reileded appraisals" ol “significant" people in the 
child s life. II a child is accepted, approved 1 expected, and liked foi what 
he is, he will be helped to acqune an attitude ol sell-acceptance and respect 
lor himself. But il the significant people in lus hie— at hist his parents and 
later his teachers, peers, and other persons who wield an influence— belittle 
him, blame him, and reject him, the growing child s attitudes Iowan 1 him- 
sell are likely to become uniavorablc. \s he is judged by others, he will tend 
to judge h.mscll. I- m thuinore, avoiding to Sullivan’s views, the attitudes 
concerning himseli that he lias thus a< (pined will, in turn, coloi the atti- 
tudes he has toward otlui prisons He judges himseli as Ire has been judged 
and the n, in tin n . judges ol lit i s as hr judges hi: m 

Nature of the Social Self 

In older lot an orgam/cd gioup to nuliuc, its memheis must coiicctly 
perceive the group's slimline and 1 k j motivated to conloim somewhat to 
their role requirements I he term so, ml w /; releis to the zcti\ a jut yon pn- 
< rwrs his loir i nj un nnt it (s mid In the nttitudis hr adopt' (omenung Jus 
own loirs oj nthn prisons Sell, then, in this sense, designates s\stems ol 
behavior that are acquired through pioiesst* of learning and social inter- 
action. [he purpose ol this section is to explore' the lieoretic.il natuie of 
becoming a social sell the pioccss soc iali/ation as a framework to study 
the phenomenal sell in growth, development, and adjustment. I he socializa- 
tion processes ol tire sell will be studied in some detail in the KM of this 
book. Because 1 tlu* multiple aspects ol the functioning social sell will be 
presented more meaningfully in context in subsequent chapters, the discus- 
sion luie will be moie theoretical and conceptual 
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Self as a Cognitive Structure. Awareness of one's motives, which we shall 
consider to be the basic mechanism of the sell, is an act ol cognition by 
an actor in the social scene who appears in a variety ol situations with a 
variety of behaviors expected by him and oi him. W ithin lecurrent social 
interactions there develop expectancies that an indi\idual actoi (social 
being) and others will behave in piedic table ways. Such patterns ol repeti- 
tive expectancies and resulting i espouses may be teleiied to .is “soc ial roles." 
In the course of a day, and throughout a lifetime, people enact many roles. 
Thus, the reflection of ourselves in those with whom we interact is not 
unitary and mchanging. In one social situation, invoking certain pet sons, 
we become aware of certain behavioral impulses; in another situation, in- 
volving other persons, the repertoire ol pertinent impulses is different. 

These social situations raise the cjuestion ol what the sell can he il it 
is only reflexive and shifts continually when we change the content and 
personnel oi interaction. l ; oi Mead, as we base noted, the answer lies in 
the development of the genera I i/ed other. Sarbiu howesei, speaks oi cogni- 
tive structures organized about a ceirtiaJ issue or problem that dominates 
the individual at a particular stage ol his development He calls these 
cognitive structures "empirical selves." ,r » Sat bin posits h\e empirical selves, 
each representing a phase of development; the social sell comes last in the 
process of maturation. He describes the development ol social awareness 
within the self as follows: 

The social self thus emerges a new cognitive subsit ire line. The child 
has a reference-schema with which he can oigani/c perceptions and cog- 
nitions of the organized behaviors ol other persons. Now he can dillei- 
entiate not only discrete arts of persons, but mganized aits or iole s. << h; 

The Self and Role Behavior . Peieeiving acts as roles involves a high 
>rate of generalization, including the capacity to perceive regularities or 
patterns of interactions as well as the capacities to classily a particular 
instance of interaction. But our need systems opeiate within a larger field 
provided by the social situations in which we find om selves. As we go lrom 
me situation to another, the need system is altered according to each situ- 
uion. These alterations require sliilts to the appropriate selves or changes 
in the cognition of motives, together with the evaluative component of this 
:ognition. This attribute of cognition— the feeling of liking and wanting ot 
disliking and not wanting one’s motives— prrvides the key to the organiza- 
tion of empirical selves into a generalized integrated whole, which wc call 
\he self . Sarbin describes the situation this way: 

In a word, roles which arc perceived as congruent with one’s current 
self-organization are capable of enactment; roles which aic imongruent 
with the self are distorted in enactment or delayed or rejected . 97 
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S (If image and Roll Identify Sargent discusses the problem of role 
identity m almost the s imt w ly in saying 

\nothei ispcct ol the o, the sdfmrigc, is definitely based upon 
lohs Tlie lndividuds moie 01 less consciously formulated idea of him 
self depends upon his subjective lolcs— Ins conceptu ill/ ition of his 

ltl itionship to otheis It m i> well be th u i peison h is several self images, 
depending upon his m tjoi group tfliii moils and attendant roles 
1 ui the 1 moie rt is quite possible tint the cleirer nid more aiticulate the 
peison s sell nil ige the moi lie becomes ego involved with the included 
lole 

I hus, we see that those iohs which do not uticultte with the self image 
are ujteted and tie not identified with the self 1 his notion of selection 
of situ itions oi i ole s tint tie eongiuent with the existing sell image leads 
to the thought tint it must take time and t nndiplicitv of interaction situ 
ations I oi a genual sell mnge to tmeigt Onlv in the peison who has had 
a variety ol tole experiences with then conduct! sell concepts, can there 
be h . u ili/cel sell nmgc tint his peisistence end internal consistency 
Inacnng inv lole cut uls hiving positive oi ntgilivc feelings about it If a 
peison Ins negitivc feelings tbout erne ting i role he cannot avoid, the 
evaluitive component of its enictment nnv be lepicsseci 

C on^mnn t and C onusttney nf Sell identity I go involvement in a lole 
lecjunes a ldleetion ol onesc 11 in its enutment tint is eongiuent with the 
existing sc M image the inngc tint I nil erne who does thus me! so l ndei 
these cncuinst mces if the lole does not fit the self image the peison is not 
ego involved m the lole tint is he peiloims it without accepting the evalu 
it iv e component \s Millet Ins suel The sell then a pinmn object of 
value m object wnh ittiibutes tint must be 1 tpt consistent with the 
requirements ot souil positions u Not onlv must oui own feelings about 
a lole oi i v u k tv of lolts be intciinllv consis ent foi us to be comloi table 
with them but the mnges ol ouisdvcs lcflec tecl in oui inteiactions with 
otheis move us tow n cl consistciuv 

I hese comments on the necessity of m untuning i consistent self image 
lead us to the consider moil ol i psychologic il ; henomena called identity 
As Inkson 100 and Ililgud 101 h ive stiessed the notion of continuity of the 
sell in ones minion is cssenti d to identity In Inksons wolds, 1 this 
sense ol identity pi ovules the lbilitv to cxpcncnce one s self as something 
that his continuity and sameness mil to ict accordingly l0 - Much of a 
persons social luhtvioi is dnccted towaul protecting the consistency of lus 
identity He does this in two wavs Inst he selects onlv those intei action 
situations that reinforce the existing identity He wants to be with persons 
who treat him .is if he is what he thinks he is mil he avoids those who do 
not (Of course, it he does not like what he thinks he is, he may seek new 
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persons and experiences that will help him to change his self-image.) An- 
othet means of piotccting the consistency ol the identity is thiough the 
use ol mechanisms oi defense. These ate psychological pi oc esses of altering 
one’s perception ol a situation and ol oneself in it as a means ol maintaining 
and piotecting the self as one patches it. 


Acquisition of the Social Self 

The self is acquired by the individual as a icsiilt ol his pai tic ipation in 
gioup life. Behavior systems and symbolic skills aie learned thiough social 
contact, including the levvaicls and punishments meted out by patents, 
peers, social groups, and communities. "The pint esses of inteiac lion thiough 
which the individual lecuns the habits, skills, beliefs, and \tandaids of judg- 
ment lequticd fo ) effectn>e pm tic ipation in social gunips aie called, collec- 
tively , socialization 101 

Every child is born into a social cnviionment, he reacts horn the earliest 
moment to the major aspects ol his physical and social environment. S rn- 
vival depends upon c me and affection punnded b y othei persons. 1 he 
piocess ol reaction to environment has been going on lot about nine months 
before the individual is bom. Words sue It .is giowtli, matuuition . and 
learning au commonly used to designate these reaction pioc esses. Mat urn 
tion refers primarily to the physical and chemical processes ol development 
over which man has comparatively little control / earning designates chieflv 
the social and symbolic processes, which can conscioush and intentionally 
be controlled. learning makes possible the socialization ol the child, the 
development of symbolic skills, the acquisition ol habits and patterned 
behavior, and the accumulation of cult me. 

Symbolic Basis of the Social Self I he mechanisms ol heicclitv place 
certain limits upon the adaptability ol the human oigamsm and its capacity 
for learning. However, tire ways irr which man’s capacities and energies are 
expressed or directed are much influenced by cult uie. Symbols provide the 
connective tissue through which people influence each other, thiough 
which past experience influences piesau adjustment, and thiough which 
present experience is influenced by anticipation ol the lutme The use of 
symbols in these ways is a unique feature ol human hie and the social 
foundation of personality and human society. 104 

The self is largely a result of t he interaction processes by which standards 
of ethical judgment, belief, and conduct aie established in social groups 
and communities. Whenever people talk, lead a book, or engage in sym- 
bolic communication in any way, they are chawing upon cumulative experi- 
ence and knowledge. Feelings of reverence, loyalty, and allegiance have 
evolved from experience and by the symbolic products of experience, 
judgment of moral problems and issues, of “good” and “bad,” is acquired 
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from the ethical standards that prevail in groups and communities and 
arc transmitted to the self by symbolic communication. To understand 
human behavioi and the accjuisition ol a social sell, the interrelations be- 
tween the behavior ol the individual and the standards and norms that are 
maintained and suppoited by society must be lecogni/cd. 

Social groups tend to reward conformity to the behavioral norms and 
slandatds that are held in high esteem. Groups and communities also dis- 
courage deviant behavior that is interpreted as a threat to sacred practices 
or desired goals. Symbolic communication is the means whereby these ex- 
pectations lot behavior are transmitted by the older people in society and 
perceived and interpreted by children. The degree of skill and efficiency 
exhibited in evaluating human experience and learning is largely deter- 
mined by the .symbols, language, and standards of judgment communicated 
as par t ol the sexial heritage. Accordingly, the individual learns to express 
in his own behavior the standards of practice generally accepted within his 
society and to seek the goals and values thereby prescribed. Thus, the self 
is, in large measure, a product ol the symbolically communicated social 
pressures through which society products both conformity and individuality 
in tlie behavior ol the individual. A more detailed discussion of the rele- 
vance ol symbolic communication to developmental behavior will be pre- 
sented in Chapter 11, “The Learning Sell.” 

Socialization. The hint lion ol so iali/.ition is to make the individual an 
effective member ol his group and society. T his is achieved when the child 
acquires the gioup's definitions ol positions and roles and when his self- 
approval is based upon the groups approval of his performance. Socializa- 
tion is a continuing process b\ which the group develops self-restraint 
-among its members so as to minimi c the need i.»! external restraints. The 
child acquires the habits, attitudes, and beliefs oi the gioup to which he 
belongs chiefly through contacts with other persons. 

Most sexial contacts are mediated thiough the use of language. Language 
facilitates the types of communicative interaction that develop distinctly 
human traits within the child, trails similar to those ol the people around 
him. Will the accjuisition ol language, soda! sensitivity, upon which all 
distinctly social relations rest, begins to develop in the child, lwen before 
lie develops language, the clulcl lias all each perceived that ceitain behavior 
on his part results in approving or disapproving reactions by the people in 
his world. But only with the development ol language docs he begin to 
respond to the symbols of such ap t .oval or disapproval. Children become 
susceptible to subtle indications ol approval and disapproval at a very early 
age. They understand tire significance ol facial expression and tone of voice 
before they do that ol language proper. 1 hey strive to attract attention and 
to elicit praise for their behavior; they are ecjualh observant ol attitudes of 
disapproval. In this way the child is constantly parading lnmself before the 
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series ot social mil mis that constitute his piim.uy gioup These miirors 
enable him to see lumself as othcis sec him Ills inteipietation of what he 
sees reflected in these Illinois detennines the child’s esiimates ol himself, 
his self-image. 

One of the most lucid desciiptions ot the oiigm ol the sell and the lise 
of self-consciousness is Coolev’s l,r * analvsis in tcims of sympathy .mcl imita- 
tion. The child begins vei\ earlv to mutate ceitam behavioi of the ptimaiy 
gioups, such as the family or the neighboihood play gioups, to which lie 
is hist exposed This imitation includes \ocal behavioi as well as lacial 
expressions and gestuies ol c\erv kind Fiom Ins inteipietation ol this be- 
havior with lelctence to himself, the child seemes his estimate ol himsell 
This is the sell he sees lellected in the behavioi ol othcis tow aid him or, 
as Cooley called it, “the looking glass self ” 

Theie is no other way in which he can have an\ opinion of himself— 
self-consciousness, sell-esteem, 01 othei scll-leclmg-exccpt thiough this 
imagined judgment (,f what others think of him What othcis think ol him, 
actually, is not impoitant in this lespect It is what he thinks othei s think 
of him that deteimincs his estimate ol himself and mans ol his social atti 
tudes. In this sense, social consciousness and self consciousness an insepa 
rable. Thus, the piimaiy gioup is the (ladle and cicatoi ol human nitme, 
the facilitatoi ol socialization 

The social piocesses desciibed heie and many moic that aie a pait ol the 
socialization ol the child aie operative ilnoughout hie Mthough we have 
desciibed the pioc esses ot sot lali/alion in the pnmaiv gioups because of 
the absence of complicating lactois, smulai pioceduus ol sc II assc ssinent 
againt gioup leactions continue to Ik influential \s the child’s woilcl ex- 
pands to include membeiship m numeious gioups outside the home or 
neighboihood, he can find bases foi additional estimates ol himsell lie 
can parade betoie them and see in then attitudes toward luin a diHeicnt 
image of himself. Subtle communications fiom othcis simound each per- 
son. To the extent that these arc conccth lead, a person's sell-estimate 
will correspond to the gioup’s estimate 1 1ms, he has bun socialized in 
that he is rcgauled as a well adjusted, nonnal personality and an effective 
member of his group and socielv, making him so is the function of s odahza- 
tion. 


TOWARD SOCIAL BECOMING 

Social matuiity, like emotional matiuity, is a lifelong, ongoing process, 
a state of continual arrival. Social development means acquisition of the 
ability to behave in accordance with social expectations. It has been defined 
as the 
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process by which an individual, bom with potentialities of enor- 
mously wide range, is led to develop actu.il behavior which is confined 
within a much n. mower range ol what is customary and acceptable foi 
him accoiding to the standards ol his group 100 

Hui lock 1,17 indicates that the basic esse nt ids ol socialization aie (1) ample 
oppmtuntics to socialize 1 , (2) motiv ition in icle vance to s.itisfaction denved 
lioin social contacts, and (3) lc lining methods adeejuate to achieve the 
desned lesults Becoming socidi cd involves csscntnllv tlnce processes that, 
although llicv aie sc palate mcl distinct, ue so closelv intc l iclatcd that 
Inline in the clevc lopmcnt ol one will usult m a lowci level ol socialization 
than one miglit noundlv anticipitc 

Processes of Socialization 

I he t In c c pioccsscs involved m socnhzuion aie (1) propel peifoimancc 
bclnvioi, (2) the phving ol ippiovcd socitl tolcs ind (‘i) the development 
ol sf 1 ntitudcs ,os 1 *)()/)( i pn \<j) mum t bthiuio) means that the child 
will beluve in a m mnci appiovcd bv tlu socnl gioup Bcc ruse even social 
group Ins its own stmdnds ol whit is piopci bclnvioi, the child must 
know wlnt t h it bclnvioi is mil putcin Ins own bclnvioi ilong the ap- 
piovcd lines \ sot ml )olt is i pmcin ol custom nv bclnvioi tint is defined 
and expected bv minibus ol tlu socnl gioup 1 vuv socnl gioup has its 
own k cognized pitteins oi bclnvioi loi nu minis ot the two sexes as well 
is loi dillucnt uc is ol bclnvioi loi ex impli in v u ions gioups theie aie 
picsuibed inks loi points clnldien, siblings gimdpncnts, teacheis and 
m i nv othei people within t c hi Id s wot Id 

1 lu thud pi nit ss involved in soc i ill/ moil nc development ol social 
attitudes is tli it ol becoming imbued with a sense ol oneness mteiiom 
munic ation ind coopu ition 1 * V soc nh/e d pc ison likes people and socnl 
activities he is a hiendlv peison who leflects his attitudes towaid people 
in the (pi ilitv ol lus bclnvioi In isseiui becoming socialized meins that 
the child lxlnvis in such i w i\ tint he will fn into tlu socnl gioup with 
which he wishes to be identified ind will bt nee picul bv the gioup as a 
me mbi l 

Socialization, Conformity, and Sociability 

On the suifue, it mav ap])iai lint socialization and conloinntv aie 
svnonvmous- tint i peison must be 1 slivishlv conventional in lus beliavioi 
and attitudes if he is to be .in accepted mimbn oi the social gioup Within 
limits, tins assumption is io))ui m childhood While the child is learning 
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how to become a social peison, he must have a stable model to copy, and 
he must copy it with a minimum ol variation Altei learning what the social 
group expects of him, he may vaty his bchavioi to ht his own needs, desires, 
and aspnations, piovided he does not vary it too much or to the point 
wheie he chsiegards social expectations 

“A lugged individualist' is noimally not an accepted person at any age 
or level of social maturitv If a person does not want to confoim to the 
standaids ol the gioup, the group generally docs not want to accept him as 
a member A slight variation fiom the gioup by way oi displaying individual 
uniqueness, provided the group regards it as supcnoi to the accepted pat 
tern of behavior, not only will be acceptable but also will lx imitated, the 
members of the group will make this deviant pattern then own pattern 

A social person is one who conforms to the tlucc cnicria of social dcvcl 
opment discussed He behaves in an approved rnannci plavs the role society 
prescubes for him and has lav or able attitudes toward people and social 
activities Relativelv lew people cithei children 01 adults confoim to all 
three of these criteria Most, however, willingly cicatc the impression that 
they confoim in order lo win social approv d and acceptance I hey do so 
bv learning to use “fronts to covci up thoughts and feelings that might be 
considered socially unacceptable 

\ nonsocial person fails to measure up m out or more ol these c liter ra 
He may behave as the social group expects but have unfavorable attitudes 
toward people and social activities, he mav like people and social activities 
but his behavior may not conform to standaids essential for acceptance or 
he mav fail to measure up succcssltillv in all three criteria V child may 
be nonsocial because* he is ignor int ol whit the group expects, bee uisc he 
willfully disregards socid expectations or both \ nonsocral person may,, 
therefore, be either unsocial or antisocial \n unsonal child has not yet 
learned what scxiety expects of him Vn antisodal c ni Id on the othci hand, 
knows what otheis expect ol him, but intention illy dots the opposite No 
child is bom social 01 antisocial he must learn social bchmoi thiough 
the processes of sociali/ation 


Erickson’s Stages of Socialization 

A number of schools ol psychological thought have lor undated stages in 
the process of sociali/ation C mi end), one oi the more thoroughly (level 
oped and popular approaches is that erf linkson, who has developed .1 
concept ol eight stages thiough which man progicsses in social becoming 

1 learning tmsl veisns mistrust If the child is well nuituicd he 
develops tiust and security If the infant can endiue the mothei s absence 
without becoming anxiou, because he can depend upon lus mothei s 
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satisfying his needs, he has passed through this stage successfully But if 
the child is inadequately handled, he becomes insecure and mistrustful 

2 / ((nnmo autonomy onus shanu 1 lie second stage is ic ached dining 
the Indiciums anal stage while the child is being toilet trained If he is 
well managed, he comes out of this stage certain, rather than ashamed 
Duung this period, the child It nils to asseit his will and becomes some 
what autonomous as a pci son 

L \ 1 etntiutt' imtmtun imi/s omit I he next stage is when the healths 
child 1c u ns to bioadcu lus shills to cooperate, and to lead as well as 
follow If he is Icai ful he will continue to be dependent upon adults and 
be lestucted in the development ol social shills ind imagination 

1 / ce/nm/g industry insus in\<uout} 1 ntianec into school coinciiles 
with this stage \t this tunc, the child It tins to win recognition by being 
productive Woik becomes pleasurable and he learns to persevere If 
the child does not feel competent m his shills or satisfied with his status 
among Ins peeis in worh shills, then he mav develop a sense of made 
quae) and mlerioritv 

r > / ((nmtiir idtntit } icis/cs ioh diffusion Ihis stage is leached at the 
time of pubcrtN when childhood is left behind and the transition to 
adulthood begins I he mdmduil his to find a place lor himself, an 
identitv i sell concept that lonesponds with oihcis ideas of him He is 
seching answcis to the question Who mi H Role diffusion implies an 
uiiceit tin contusion of ones plicc in his world with an aecompaming 
uncut mils of appiopmte behauor 

() I ( ai nnur nitntuu } un//s isolation When the lndividud has ascei 
t lined his identitv he is it ids lot the sixth stage He is now capable of 
experiencing the intunics ol an enduring it midship oi mamage He is 
sine ol lus own identitv so th it he cm compietels ah melon himself in 
situ itions tint c ill for it without being ifi ud of losing that identitv 
leu o 1 self ahandomiK m lesults in a feeling of isolation 

7 Jnnnino qinnatmt} <uw/s s i If nbsoi ption I he seventh stage in 
which a conflict occiiis is m oulgiowth oi the sixth I he goal heie is 
ge ner ati\ its ssliith has been defined as pauntal icsponsibilits , the in 
iciest in piocluc mg as s\c 11 as guiding tlu next genu ation I he mdis ldual 
is able to wot k pioduuisels mcl ue niseis When this lntuest is lacking 
and se 11 absoi pnon becomes the w is ol hie the individual stagnates or 
mas (sen regress to an eat lui stage 

8 In teg) it} i ( > w/s <h span 11 tlu pie sums sesen psychosocial discs 
have been sueecsslulls itsolsed the matuie adult develops the peak of 
adjustment mlegnty lie mists he is independent mcl d lies to explore 
new experiences lie' works hard, has lound a well defined lole m life, 
and has developed a sell concept with which he is happy He can be 
intimate without stiain, guilt, regiet or lack ol icalism, he is proud of 
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what he o cates— his children, his woik, oi his hobbies. In essence, he is 
in high geai, tegai ding his social becoming and the lulfillinent ol sell. 
If one oi moie of the cailiet ps)c hosoc tal discs base not been lesolved, 
howe\ei, he may \iew himsell and his lile with disgust and despaii. 11 " 
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I lieic is glowing evidence in psychological liteiatuie thai man’s feais 
and sulleiings and the souices oi his development pioblems aiise not so 
significantly iiom his basic sti Kings, but horn the realm ol the human spirit 
in which values and meanings aie waning with one another as reflected 
in the human piedic aments generating horn the social settings of human 
beings. As such, man’s troubles spring not only from his sexual, marital, 
and vocational difficulties and failures, but equally if not more, from his 
sell-li ustiations as he attempts to become a social being. These frustrations 
aiise in the i inosphne, as cledhardin 1 calls it— the spheie of consciousness 
and sell-reflection in which man struggles with the meaning and destiny of 
his own lilt* within the social scene, as he attempts developmentally to 
assimilate the multiple aspects ol the soc ioc ultuial attiibutes of his being- 
in becoming. 


THE SELF AS A SOCIAL BEING 

Nevei can we lor get that we live in a world of people, we not onl\ aie 
influenced b\ them but exert out own influence upon them. The accumu- 
lated abilitx to h\e with or to get along with others often is as important 
to an individual's happiness and sell realization as the intellectual behavior 
he clisplavs in adjusting to his phenomenal field The importance ot social 
behavior the process ol relating and getting along with those with whom 
one* lives, studies, plavs, or works becomes clear when we realize that effec- 
tive social adjustment improves phvsual and emotional health, adds to 
enjoyment in j)lav, encourages school success, and increases productivity in 
work -all significant aspects ol oui becoming Hasicallv, social behavior is 
a descriptive concept that encompasses the phy'Uial and }>s\< hological inter- 
actions of two 01 more organisms - 1 1 1 achtionailv. social behavior lias been 
described and investigated at three different levels of organization: 
social perceptions and 1 espouses of the individual, social interaction 
within an identifiable group (group dvnannes), and the social stimtuie 
ol organized institutions (lamilv, school, chinch, and other socializing 
agents). { 

The Child in the Social Scene 

Kaclr child develops within a specific social setting I he natuie ol the 
individual’s phenomenal field, 01 hie space, Iras a significant influence upon 
his leal ning e\|)ei ienc es and how he lei Is about them. Social contact is 
iieccss.u \ loi normal development Human behavioi is learned in the dailv 
interactions with patents, siblings, and eventuallv significant others both 
among peers and adults Thus, each cultme and, to an extent, each social 
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group to which the individual belongs lurnishes a set of expectations and 
relationships that influence the e\entual development ol social skills, be- 
haviors, and attitudes. Man, we have said, is a sonal being. His interactions 
with people are what make him distinctly human; therefore, analogies 
drawn horn animal research arc impractical and unrealistic. 

From the time when his life begins, each child is very much a social being. 
Soon alter birth, even while he himsell is quite passive, strong ties are being 
established between him and other human beings. Intel woven with the 
child’s earliest experiences and expectations, and intimatelv connected with 
his survival Irom da) to da), are associations with other people and their 
activities. These ties accumulate as he emerges horn the somnolence ol the 
first lew class ol life, and the) multiplv during the ensuing weeks and 
months as he grows more alert to what is happening about him. I hus, these* 
social ties, born ol a child’s complete dependence upon otheis only dimlv 
defined in his earliest experiences, and taken quite lor giantcd at .1 later 
time, are povvertul influences as long as he lives. Iluough them bis aware- 
ness ol his humanitv emerges; Iris relationships with others are the soil in 
which his existence as a sepaiatc sell has it roots. 

As time passes, the child becomes more independent and conscious ol 
himself as a separate being, and as his powers me tease, he becomes more 
self-assertive. His sell asset tion 111a) reach the point ol apparent defiance 
of socict) and all its wavs and lime turns Hut whatever hunt he mas assume, 
he is never completelv weaned Irom his dependence upon others; he nevei 
becomes so sell-suHic ient that lie* is immune to the approval ol othei human 
beings or Itce from a desire tor allection and secuntv in Ins relations with 
them, for the process ol sot nil deurlopmenl a continuous ongoing striving - 
means the acquisition ol abilities to behave m accordance with social ex- 
pectations . 4 

The story ol social development is also a storv ol the child’s snuggle to 
be an individual in his own right, to asseit and to expiess himsell .is an 
independent being. In the normal course ol development, the child becomes 
more actively social as he grows older, builds tics with other persons, and 
acquires values and aspirations that have a social orientation. Hut along 
with this development he also learns to become mote individual, to assert 
himself, to be independent, and to have a voice in the management ol his 
own alfairs ol living. \V r e sometimes speak ol the “individual” and the 
"social” as though the) represent two distinct and different spheies ol 
existence. It we look to the emerging child, however, we find that this is 
not true. For example, the toddling child is very individualistic , but also 
very sociable. On the individualistic side we may notice at various stages 
his readiness to protect his own interests and to rebuff invadeis, and his 
personal goals, aspirations, and desires. On the social side, we may note 
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that he is bound to others with a tie that is as essential to his psychologi- 
cal existent c and giowth as the umbilical cord was to his physical exist- 
ence. 

Self in the Society 

I he child, then, is a cieatme ol the social life from which he draws his 
psychological nuiture: society lives through him. But he is not simply a 
creature— he is also, in a sense, a creator ol himself; from an earlv age he 
begins to asset t a kind ol independence. Although the child’s selfhood is 
grounded in society, he is not like a reed bending to every breeze or like 
a sponge that absorbs even thing in the social currents Mowing about him. 
Beginning early in life there is much selection involved in the process by 
which an individual comes into existence and emerges as a sepal ate self. 
What we have called the self comes into being as the child, with all his 
inborn potentialities and tendencies and all that is inherent in his make-up, 
comes to giips with the 1 expei idle es ol life. Thus, to study the process of 
sonah/ation, not only do we need to considei the social enviionment in 
which the child lives and the social behavior he begins to manifest from 
an caily age, but we also need to tiv to undeistand him as an emerging 
self within the social setting. 

What, then, i >> the self? Although we have discussed the nature of the 
self in some detail timing an earlier chapter, a quick review of the funda- 
mental aiuibuies of self will be pi ('sen ted heie. Ac cording to Jersild, a lead- 
ing pioponent of self theory, the self, as it finally evolves is “a composite 
ol thoughts and feedings which constitute a person's awareness of his indi- 
vidual existence, his perception ol who he is, and his feelings about his 
chaiac teiistics, qualities, and properties. " "* Janus H secs the self as the “sum 
total ol all that he can c.dl his.” 

Jeisild 7 believes that the sell includes, among other things, a perceptual 
component: the way a person perceives himsell, the image he has ol the 
appearance' ol his body, the picture lie has of the impicssions he makes on 
others. Included as a pan ol the sell is a cnmvpiual component: the person’s 
conception of his distinctive characteristics, his abilities, resources, assets, 
lacks, and limitations, and his conception of his backgtound and origins of 
his futme, and ol what he might become. There is also an attitudnml com- 
ponent ol the self, including ilu* feelings a person has about himsell and 
his origins and background, his attitudes toward bis present status and 
inline prospects, his tendency to view himsell with pride or shame, his 
convictions concerning his worthiness or unworthiness, and his attitudes of 
self-acceptance or sell-rejection. As a person woiks toward maturity, these 
attitudes relating to sell include also the beliels, convictions, ideals, values, 
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hopes, and commitments that compose what we speak of as a person’s phi- 
losophy of life. 

We may think of the sell as a pei son's total subject is e emiionment in 
that, loi the peison himself, the sell is the “center of experience and signifi- 
cance.” 8 Basically, the self constitutes a poison's inner woild as distin 
guished fiom the “outci” woild consisting of all othci people and things. 
Murphy 9 has desuibed the self as the individual known to the individual. 
Sullivan 10 sees the self as the “custodian of awaieness,” and Wenkart 11 
defines it as “the nucleus on which, and in which and around which experi- 
ences aie integiated into the uniqueness of the individual.” Although the 
self is a subjective phenomenon, horn the point of view of the person him- 
self it is both subjective and objective. When a peison savs, “This is how 
1 feel,” lie expiesses a subjective state of which onlv he has any expeiience. 
But he can also view himself objectively in the sense that he examines this 
feeling that he has, asks what is the nature of this feeling, and inquires 
what might be the leason he feels as he feels. So the sell is a knowei and 
something known, a peiccivei and something perceived. 

The concept ol sell hood, constituting the pnvate, intimate inner life of 
a peison, which only he has access to and which only he can cliiectlv know, 
is an essential toiurpt for undeistandmg the developing (laid We stress 
this point so that you will be constantlv reminded of this .is we exploit 1 
the dynamic becoming of the self in the' piocess of assimilating attitudes 
as the child interacts within himself and within the social scene. In viewing 
another peison, it is difficult lor a child or an adult to remember to visualize 
what the situation might be like from the* inner world pom t ol view of the 
peison who is being observed \s the child matures, his selfhood becomes 
the sum and substance of his own existence as a human being l 1 n less we 
lecogni/e the significance of the child’s selfhood in working with him oi 
studying him, we deal onlv with the visible suilacc and the external opera- 
tions that appear in the form of overt behavior. I hese facets of behavior 
are important because they arc* the tangible features we must deal with as a 
key to try to understand what he thinks and feels 

As we explore the process of attitude development, we should lemembei 
that the child’s views and attitudes regarding himself are essential features 
of his existence, whether or not they are consistent with the views othci s 
have of him. His perception ol himsell is significant, even if his perception 
is quite incongruous with the incline others have oi him when tlrcy look 
him over from an objective point of view. A person’s conception ol his 
characteristics, his ability, and his prospects is an exceedingly important 
fact, even though his views may be quite unrealistic as judged by all stand- 
ards other than his own. His attitudes concerning himself similarly repre- 
sent a kind of essential truth, even if by any kind of evaluation other than 
his own these attitudes arc wrong. If he is convinced that he is disliked, 
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unlovable, and bad, then within the dimensions ol his own pmate woild 
he is unlovable and bad, eun i( the ‘ (lions ol heaven and the hosts ol the 
eaith” pioelaim him to be a lov tble saint 


The Process of Socialization 

Because the development d del. ills ol soe i.di/alion, as iclated to the accjui 
si I ion ol a social sell, wen piesented in an eaihu chapter, the put pose 
hoe will be to note bi u fix the basic ludiineuis c>l social development as a 
1 1 ame ol leleience lot discussing subsccjuentlv the development ol social 
attitudes and the home and sock tv is itlituclinal influences S w initiation 
is the pioc ess ol lc lining to into act with people within the expectations 
and obligations ol vinous gioups in nlocnce to then standanls moies, 
and customs Issentiillv it is U aimin’ and living the eultme ol the gioup 
to which one belongs Sonul d< i ( lofnnt ut then lelcis to the ace]insition 
ol the abilitv to h have m accoidmcc with social expect ttions 
As ( In lei h is pointed out 

Soc i.d i/at ion is a bio tel tcim lor the whole process b\ which an 

indrvidud born with belnvioiil potentialities ol enonnouslv wide 
langc is led to develop act nil behavior which is confined witlnn a much 
nariowti range the range ol whit is custom uv and acceptable for him 
aceoidmg to the si tndaids ol his group ! - 

Xccoiding to 1 1 tit lc k k 1 the thiee processes involved in socialization aie 
(1) pioper pc limm met belnvioi (2) tin pi tv mg of appioved social loles, 
and ( 4 1) the development ol social attitudes P npn f)i r founrmet btlumor 
means that the child will belnve in a mannti appioved bv the social gioup 
X social )ole is a pattein ol eustomaiv bthavioi that is defined and expected 
b) members ol the soc id gioup I he thud process involved in soe i ih/ation, 
the development ol sonal attitudes is that ol becoming ‘imbued with a 
sense of oneness lnleie ommunie ation and eoopeiation 11 that leads to 
approved bchavioi In essence becoming socialized means that the child 
behaves in such a wav tint he will fit into the social group with which he 
wishes to be identified and will be accepted bv the group as a membei 


ACQUISITION OF SOCIAL ATTITUDES 

As the sell is socialized irom interaction with people witlnn the phenom 
enal field, social attitudes aie accjuned Reseaieh into attitudes and beliefs 
indicates that voting people lc fleet l.uthfullv the attitudes ol their eleleis, 
but also the v lend to modilv these points of view as thev grow olclci and 
aie influenced bv vaiious individuals and agencies outside the home Then 
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attitudes towaid the members of various nationalities, races, and ethnic 
groups are compounded o i those of their parents and teachers, plus those 
that glow out of cunent events. Can tain aspects of the sell and special 
background conditions (end to pioduce intolerance and prejudice, whereas 
contrasting influences tend to produce tolerance. Information, as such, 
does not seem to be an important factor in the development ol attitude. 
Most prejudices are of emotional origin and may be merely projections by 
means of which an individual lids himself ol emotional tension generated 
within his phenomenal field. In the fostering ol social attitudes, we may 
want to cogitate upon the idea that “youth is a mirroi which leflects all the 
blemishes of an adult society.” 

The Nature of Attitudes 

John Ruskin once said, “1 he ennobling difference between one man and 
another is that one feels more* than another.” I very situation experienced 
by a child 01 older person is accompanied by a more or less pleasant or 
unpleasant lecling tone. An attitude develops from the kind ol feeling tone 
that habitually is associated with a person, a thing, a condition, or a situ- 
ation. We might think ol an attitude, then, as a undent v, an inclination, 
or a readiness of the* sell to move towaid or awav horn elements within 
the individual himself or external to him and reflecting his past perceptual 
experiences with them. The term attitude has been adopted to express a 
phase of development more complex than lactual learning Specifically, 
attitudes aie inclinations, prejudices, or preconceived notions and feelings 
toward things, person?, situations, and issue's 1 "’ 

Although we speak ol one’s attitude toward racial or religious gioups, 
or towaid fundamental social and economic issues, attitudes become much 
more significant when viewed as a part ol the personalized sell. I* veil though 
attitudes may be moie passive 01 more persistent than inteiests, they are 
extremely important in determining out actions In this respect Newcomb 
offers a functional definition ol attitude: 

An attitude is not a response* but a more or less persistent set to respond 
in a given way to an object or situation. lire concept ol attitude relates 
the individual to any aspect of his environment which has positive or 
negative value for him . 10 

Our attitude toward a situation or a pel son depends upon the extent to 
which inner stimuli motivate us toward or away from participating in an 
activity or associating with a person. Another dimension, then, ol the alti- 
tudinal sell is that "an attitude is a pi edis position to ait in a positive or 
negative way toward prisons , objects , ideas, and events ” 17 Like concepts, 
attitudes are orientation pun esses; as such, they provide dnection for our 
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behavior II we do not like Negroes or think that Jews are untrustworthy, 
we ha\c a particular omntation toward them Vttitudes are also piefn 
entuil j))o( <ss(\ by winch we evaluate positively 01 negatively, persons, 
|)l«ucs, events 01 things Our preferences reflect the s elet tiv< character of 
attitudes I he iaet that w< think and leel in a specific matter means tint 
we arc pu dispost d to pciceivc specific people and events in ceitain wavs 
I hus, we are not neutral 01 nulillc lent, hut we aie sr/, pupaud, piedis 
pos( (l to tlunk and to leel in a pi e sc 1 1 be el manner, and oui behavioi will 
tend to be consistent with tire way we think and feel 

Oui attitudes aie not taught m the sense th.it skills are, altitudes aie a 
result of a perceptual under standing and apprtciition of stimulating e\pen 
ences and accompanying emotional 1 espouse as we intei n.di/e the happen 
mgs within our phenomcml fields Often i child is unaware of the attitude 
that motivates his hchtvioi m a pa i tic u 1 a i situation \n attitude mav be 
present but temporanlv inactive becoming then an aspect of one s disposi 
turn If the child s attitudes aie accompanied bv strong lecling tones, thev 
aie retened to as s (ntmunts I he child s developing mitudes tie specific 
at 1 c Mianuc 1 he v influence his thoughts inteicsts, and overt behavior, 
tlrev van with Ins chingmg interests and experiences Hence thev are the 
lundmuntal cone omit mts ol Ins peisonili/ed self in relation to other 
people Insol u as i t In Id s ittitucles show themselves in his overt behavioi, 
they become the bises ol judging the reput ltion ol the sell among associates 


Attitudes and the Self 

Io the extent that i person ichieves awareness ol what otheis think of 
him as a distinct incl unicjue sell his attitude', ue aflec ted bv this knowl 
edge, either constructively or dcstr uc tivelv Hu example, a child who is 
accustomed to leceivmg appiov d ol Ins conduct horn his eldcis especially 
patents and tcaeheis is hkelv to develop ot tgomg attitudes accompanied 
bv f ui the i e Holts to obi un commendation lot his actions \nothei child, 
who consciously oi unconsciously has engiged in adult disapproved be 
havior, mav eun the reputation ol being mischievous or uncooperative II 
he is blamed eontinuallv , sometimes unjustly bn whatever goes wiong in 
his lmmeeli ite phenomenal held he is liktlv to peiecive the situation as 
trying to please what he considers to be unreasonable adult reejuests He 
may thtdtloic assume an attitude of not c mng whit people think ot him, 
he mav engage consciously m ui 1 'suable behavior, believing that since he 
has the name he might as well eiijov the game 

As the individual matuies he learns more about himself than he does 
about external situations, because he tends to apply the general conclusions 
of his many learning expediences to lumsell \ctually, this conglomeration 
of experiences fostering self knowledge is called the sell concept The self 
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(oiucpt is aitiiulh a paltfin of amimlcs, lathti iliaii knowledge and is 
learned in the sanu wa> as othei attitudes J hits thi pnttnn of out ' s /,/< 
u the Ui'ino out of his ulf until* ( it is his umd map l ()) living Hu sell 
concept is the integration ol tlu mdn ulual s lounthss le lining e\peiuii(ts 
that stiongh influence his pueeption and moti\ at ion in in u (\|x ikihis 01 
situations, <ind y in hut, it aetualh shajxs lhe‘se new exjxiieiues to (onloim 
to the aheadv established behavioi d pattern 


Attitudes as Anticipatory Behavior 

An attitude is one him! ol inlu ipatoi \ behmoi hut not all mluipaloiv 
behmoi KpKscnt iltitudcs \ sm ill child c m andcipite his mothti s dis 
pkasiiu ll h< drags mud into the house hut n is unlike l\ tint he lias m 
attitude about dragging mud into the house II we n< dimng ten, wc 
make numerous anti(ipalor\ responses hut sm h heha\ioiaI responses are 
not attitudes Veeorelmg to \le Don del ,s tlu billowing e ll 11 u le list u s dil 
feitniiatc attitudes from other knuls ol antic ip non helrivior il responses 

1 . ithtndf s <h si )ihe a ge tu ini illation hi h i 1 n a pi i son and 
somtthnnz list \n\lhing that the pci son cm distinguish 
.is psvt hologie alh sejniate. liom lumsell < m hi m nttitudi 
ohfiit We have altitudes towaid gioups ol people tow nd 
institutions about paitieuln people we ln\e altitudes 
towaid phvsieal ohjeets sue ll as our home, out desk our 
ldsonu hook Vlso an indiudu d in in hi\e mans attitudes 
towaid hnnsjdl \n uloh see nt m i\ line in iitiluelt low nil 
Ins bod\ the hut that he talks ihout his plnsual mike up 
as “Ins boelv indie ties that to him his both is m ittituele 
objc e t 

2 . Ittitiuli s au dm ( tionnl mu ntutions Ion nul pn sons plans 
m nbshmt ulins \s such we tie loi oi ag mist some 
tiling uc pielu one gioup to inothei we like and dislike 
\oimaIk, a pci son who Ins m itutude is not ncutiil to 
waid tlu attitude objee l 

3. In dismbin g pi oph s nttitudi s an inn imiciut of (him 
ns haling iin\ini± (hums of shtn^th m intensity II a pel 
son s attitude is ie latne 1 \ weak il he doe s not lee I stionglv 
about certain people oi ohjeets, we’ would predict that his 
obst liable behavior will not he gicatl) influenced bv his 
attitude towaid these subjects On the other hand, d a pen 
son leelsvuv stionglv, eitlic i positive!) oi negative!) about 
certain people or filings, we would picdut that his observ- 
able hehavioi would he coi icspontlmglv more* indue need 
bv these attitudes 
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4 . Attitudes me arquited. A child is not bo,n with a set of 
atiitmh-s low, ml people and things in his phenomenal 

.l ( I ^ U ^ n( * ( ‘ s <i (Inn nm nation and a generali/a- 

1,0,1 m(1 ,n ‘ MK ^"ilar kinds ol objects. Vn individual may 
oi mav not have an attitude lowaid a particular pci son of 
4,11 ( ^ ln ^ S ,ou I ) 01 4 ‘ s pe< ifn oigani/atinn ol a social insti- 
lulion, but ii hr has an altitude Lowaid critain ethnic 
gioups <»r social institutions, he has piobablv generalized 
his attiiude to (inbiacc anv panic ulai prisons who fall 
into these categories I hus, tluough the piocesses of dis- 
ci iiniiiation and generalization, ihr indmdual develops a 
genual pattern ol response which we call an attitude. 

5 . An nttifurlt ' /\ a (otnnlrnl tva\ of ntin j))cting and trs/wnd- 
n, & nnr s r ni'n anno nl \s t lie* sell develops, we tend to 
pcicciu people, things, and events within the experiences 
ol out phenomenal fields m iefeiu.ee to oui attitudes, 
f hrsc puceptions ol the moment become lealitv tot us, 
and w e will behave a< cmdinglv. 


The Development of Attitudes 

Attitudes depuul upon txpi i iential situations aiound us fiom which we 
have c oust l lie ted multiple bchavioial patterns and built up various images 
*uid concepts, numerous observations ol bcliauot indicate that phvsical 
and social contacts within oui phenomenal held result in die establishment 
ol conscious sell ad jusmu nts and it action tendencies. The child bom and 
icaied in a social woild is contiiiuallv subjected to evil-changing social 
stimuli; sociallv, he becomes whal lit makes h'-nsell .is lie pciceives social 
expei iences wiiliin Ins emiioiimem ti. H. Mue points out that we leant 
who we .uc and the kind ol a pet son \u art horn the reaction ol otliei 
people to us. 1,1 1 Ins learning begins .it an c.ilv stage, so that b\ pubeitv 
the* individual has accjuiicd noiicms aboui sc// and others like and dilfeient 
bom hmisell Racial and religious attitudes, then, seem to he acquired as 
a pan ol dn individual's attitude lowaid hmisell and as oin ol the areas 
ol definition ol his relationship with othets 

Attitudes and behels aie “soaked up” horn the milieu in which the 
child develops I hev aie a result ol all the phvsical and social stimulation 
he has encountered. \s bovs and gills mature, their attitudes develop and 
change', a lesult ol the influence * their families. lommunitv moies, reli- 
gion, pen cultuie. and school experiences (’.linical studies indicate that 
one stai tling, unusual, oi daumalic expci iem e c an influence an individual’s 
altitude lor the lest ol Ins hie. Other attitudes arc built up over a period 
ol time*; (he individual has new experiences and interprets these and inte- 
grates them into his wavs ol thinking and leelmg. A child of two or three 
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may have no strong attitudes toward school because he has had little expei i- 
ence with school 01 with leacheis When he stairs kindeigai ten, he begins 
to ieacf to the emuonrnem of the school, lie develops some general sell- 
perceptions and (mentations ton aid schooling Vs he pi ogi esses thiough 
school, some of his perceptions of school aie sttcnglhcned positivelv 01 nega- 
ti\el\ flis leactions to and perceptions of one teachei ma\ be gcneiali/ed 
to other teachei s 

1'sscntiall) , in sell development. the child leaches a point whete we can 
sa\ with some assmance that he has a definite attitude towaid school and 
teacheis. Ideally, the modem school emphasizes the importance of initial 
and continuing pleasant and rewarding school expediences foi the child 
The modem teachei is enccnnaged to be uaim, pleasant, and friendly, so 
that childicn mas dcselop coiiespondingls positive attitudes toward him 
The process ol acquiring an attitude, sue li as a positive attitude tow aid 
school, is complex. We cannot be sine that a pleasant kmclcrgaitcn teacher 
or a pleasant kindergarten experience or even a lew years ol a lewaiding 
and agreeable school en\n eminent will lesult invariably m the acquisition 
ol a positive attitude toward school \ pleasant school environment ma\ or 
may not offset the influence of a patent who coniinuallv rewards expressions 
of his own negative school attitudes Because altitudes are w/s to respond 
to one’s environment as perceived, the experiences to which one is respond 
ing duiing attitude development aie sigmfic ant determinants ol the attitude 
that is learned 

The Assimilation of Attitudes Within the Phenomenal Field 

A child’s thoughts, interests, feelings, and actions constant 1\ aie being in- 
fluenced (1) bv his peiceptual experiences in the home, school, and com- 
munity and (2) by his exposure to media of mass < ommiinu ation \s 
environmental changes occur through the experiences of new perceptions, 
so may the individual's attitudes and behavior change from what they ior- 
merly vveie. His new altitudinal and behavioral patterns may be acquired 
consciously or unconsciouslv I he culture ol a people is a potent influence 
upon attitude development I he child acquires his cultural attitudes fust 
from his parents and later from others in his immediate environment. 
Children’s feelings become ambivalent, and there may be a conflict ol atti- 
tudes if the child is exposed too suddenly to attitudes that tidier markedly 
from those common to his home culture, such as the dilleient perspectives 
of the home and ol the peer group. 

As the child expands his phenomenal field, other cultural attitudes that 
may need to be changed with the widening ol cultural horizons are food 
tastes, religious views, and attitudes toward ethnic background. Racial, 
national, and religious prejudices and definite political affiliation may be 
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experienced by i lie child who has lived with and absorbed the attitudes of 
adults who possess nanow sell sitisficd attitudes toward people who differ 
lioin themselves in an\ ol these i e sj>cc t s Sometimes, in spite of opportum 
tics to appic (i He the lunduiuntil likenesses among people an individual 
may cam into his adult assoc i tiions with them those biased perceptions and 
attitudes that he accjuncd dining childhood \eais I he preceding attitudes 
and m m) otheis aic assimil ited is the lesult ol imitation and suggestion 
4 is pc icc iv c cl liom the btlnuoi ol people in the phenomenal field I he 
attitudes uid bchavioi ol Ins patents teachers, pla\niates, and othei ad 
mu cel indiYiduds cxcitise i potent influence upon a child s attitude With 
out iceugni/mg the icasons loi his ittitude, he reflects the likes and dislikes, 
the points ol view or beliefs ol those with whom he is eloselv associated \s 
the child experiences \ uious rel itionships with the adults and peeis in his 
environment suggestions b\ woid oi gesture exeit a powerful influence on 
his ittitudcs I he c hi Id s ittituehnal lepeitop is ioirnulated from his per 
aptions whetlui collector mcoiuci ol the behavior attitudes and beliefs 
of the people m his phcnomtnd field is he interacts with them— this is his 
le h . >oc i ih/ing woi Id 

Attitudes and Developmental Stages 

In! mis md voting b i bit s expeiience simple feelings of phvsieal well- 
hemg oi discomloit Dining Ins fust jui the h ippv healths child dispbvs 
ou tgoniL possible illeetionile hell iuoi tow ucl those rilults who foim his 
nanow emiionment but m i\ he lclitivclv wuhdiawing with stiangus 
1*10111 the ages ol one through loin the child rnav develop an attitude of 
lesentment tow ud m\ mention given hv his onents or close relatives and 
I r rends to othei children I lust ne the ve ns en u.ig which a child tends to 
develop i kind ol negitive ittitude In spite ol seeming resistance how 
even he mi) tcccdt in letion to suggestion tint he appaientlv negates 
violcntlv 

During the element uv school ve ns the child becomes moie independent, 
he aeejuiies definite attitudes tow ud himself and towaid othei individuals, 
conditions and siiuitions \lso he is moie likelv to appieeiate his own 
attitudes and those ol lus te ieheis and schoolmates He mav develop stiong 
likes and dislikes md eontmue to seek tppioval ol his behavior, although 
his attitudes tend to he lclativclv spceilu koi example, the primaiv child 
knows that he should obev his 1 be i and mother but lie still mav need to 
learn that he should have i similar attitude towaid lus teachei as a paient 
substitute Some elulchcn ldcntilv with teaeheis so well that the) acquire 
then teaeheis die ta lathci thin dun paients \s adolescents, thev even 
may be inclined to givt gi cater eonsieleiation to the expressed attitudes of 
peer associates than thev do to the opinions ol then own family members 
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By the time a child approaches adolescent years, he probably has devel- 
oped many generali/cd attitudes, some desirable and others undesirable. 
These attitudes are not always understood by adults, who sometimes won- 
der how a young person who, as a child, was agreeable, < oopei alive, and 
amenable to suggestion, suddenly can develop such queer notions, these 
adults tail to realize that the pieadolescent and earlv adolescent years con- 
stitute a struggle tor ini teasing independence and sell-reali/ation. \ young 
person's developing attitudes toward himsell, his associates, and environ- 
mental regulations and restrictions are mend) svmptoms ol this struggle. 
He ei t her conlorms or does not conlorm to e\pe< ted patterns ot behavior; 
he may view himsell as a potential adult rather than as a child. Although 
the adolescent is driven In the physical and emotional changes that are 
taking place within him to want to behave as an adult and to be heated 
as it he weie one, vet Iris relative immaturitv causes him to become con- 
tused as he attempts to translate his growing attitudes into satisfying be 
havior. 

Some pieadolesc cuts and adolescents become very much concerned about 
the problems oJ other people, wanting to par tic ipale in projects lelatccl to 
the amelioration ol unfavorable living conditions, even bevond then physi- 
cal or mental abilities to do so. Olliers have the* mge to engage in adult 
activities such as smoking, drinking, or emulating adult social activities 
Although these are expressions ol the adolescent’s growing up attitudes, 
often the behavioral icali/ation does not fulfill his expectation, and the 
youthful exploier in adult liv ing must scan h sell to rfc onstr u< t his attitudes 
toward himself and his place in society. Bee .ruse ol adverse home conditions, 
some young persons unfortunately may need to assume attitudes ol respon 
sibility for family welfare long before theii maimaiional patterns haye pie 
paicd them lor these responsibilities. Frequently, an adolescent, in bis 
relations with adults, may perceive 1 them as narrow -minded and intolerant, 
and think that he possesses a mote understanding attitude toward condi- 
tions and situations, especially those in which he is involved. Incidentally, 
the preadolescent’s or adolescent's attitudes can he extremely biased in 
favor ot his own personal needs and desires. I he resulting conflicts between 
the perceptions ol adults and young people may take a heavy toll in the 
form ol resentment, misunderstandings, or the development ol antisocial 
attitudes bv the adolescents. 


THE HOME AS AN ATTITUDINAL AGENT 

Currently, some psychological liter aiute, particularly that in a human- 
istic vein, is viewing man as a sell-ac tuali/ing person who becomes a unique 
individual through the developmental intcrnali/ation ol his dynamic 
human experiences. Distinctly chatac teristic ol the human being is that he 
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is able lo perceive his experiences and to evaluate them in relation to self. 
Because the sell is probably the most impoitaiu thing in the world to a 
person, the questions ol what he is like and how he leels about hirnsell 
engross him deeply. 1 his piotess oi sell-involvement permeates the being- 
in-becoming ol the individual as lie develops within the home climate. This 
book assumes that the sell-image, emerging from peueptual experiences, is 
central to the subjective lde ol the individual, laigelv determining his 
thoughts, leelings, beliels, inteiests. attitude's, and bchavioi. The same theme 
ol developmental bchavioi is pai amount to om discussion ol the attitudinal 
inlluences ol the home. 

Although some explications ol home inlluences leport the impact of 
these phenomena upon the developing child with little recognition of the 
sell lactois, the cm lent presentation will view the building of the sell- 
concept as the c cn li a I local point. Illustratively, the child is laised in a 
lamily, whcthei broken oi intact; be may hav siblings in varving combina- 
tions; he has parents who have ecitain feelings towaicl him. From this 
leiment ol social interaction a sell pic t me begins to emerge— the attitudinal 
sen. * nts lamily lives in a neighborhood, belongs to a social class, ustiallv 
identifies with a religious group, and derives horn a national background. 
These social groupings impose upon the developing pel son a characteristic 
stvle ol life, set ol values, and svstem ol beliels and ideals that covertly, 
imperceptibly, unintentionally. Imm nevertheless powci fully . provide the 
bases lor sell-pidginem. With a dilleient background the developing sell 
would In dilleient and would sec* itsell dilleiently. The discussions ol the 
aLtitudmal sell in this chaptei are based upon the assumptions that the 
social experiences dining childhood and adolescence, relevant to home and 
lam i Iv relations and general cultmal mllnem^ become signiluant factors 
in the development ol the* sell image ol an niTvidual in reference to his 
perceptions ol these experience’s. 

Theie is some evidence loi the preceding assumptions in the numerous 
research lcpcnts ol the sell-concept c : i t it a 1 1\ smvevcd by Wvlie- 0 and by 
the leceiil studies on the sell-image In Rosenberg 1 ’ 1 and by Tale.--’ Ibis 
litciaiuie. ranging longitudinallv iioin l l .Ml-l%7, emphasizes the tremen- 
dous signilic a i ic c* ol sell l.ulois in the developmental pioc esses. 1 he Tale 
study, in particular, repoiiing the lindings com curing an investigation ol 
the developmental phenoinc*na in the sell-images ol ovei two thousand 
college students, indicated the Lick ol a statistic alls significant positive cor- 
relation between sell-esteem la< * in and laitli in people, home climate, 
parental interest, and parental relationships.- 1 f hese findings would tend 
not to support the conclusions ol classic rcseaich studies, such .is the Bald- 
win and otheis report- 1 and the 1 theoretical considerations ol Homey,-’ 
Sullivan, and Fiointn .uul otheis who emphasi/c the importance and the 
significance ol people and social climates (especially parents and the home) 
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in determining idiosyncratic sell factors dining the development of a social- 
ized personality, in general, the findings of the preceding study reported 
significant intrarelationships ol self factors that emphasized personal per- 
ceptual and evaluative experiences within a social milieu including the 
home. Thus, as we explore the subsequent discussion based upon some of 
the classic psyc hological liter alutc ielc\ant to tire socializing influences ol 
the home, we should lemember that how children perceive, evaluate, and 
assimilate their familial experiences, horn the dimensions ol self (actors, 
may be significant in theii developmental behavior. 

The Nature of the Family in the Humanizing Process 

'Tolstoy once said, "All happy families icsemblc our anothn; can y un- 
happy family is unhappy m its own wax." 1 he preceding quotation may 
become very potent as we view the basic need ol all people lor adequacy 
and then translate this developmentallv into the lamilv as an altitudinal 
influence in the self-ieali/ation oi the individual Karlier, we have said that 
at birth the child's behavior is not truly “human.” but that il becomes so as 
a result of social interaction and social learning ol one’s sc* 1 1 within the 
phenomenal field, lire lamilv is the Inst social group in which the child 
holds a membership, and the lamilv is, ol ionise, the lust socializing agenev 
in the child’s life. Thus, in the first scats ol lile it is within the lamilv that 
this “humanizing” proceeds. 'The mother, then the lather, then siblings and 
other relatives are the Inst people with whom the child has contact and the* 
first to teach him how to live with othei people. 1 7 n t i 1 the child enters 
school, he may be said, in general terms, to spend full time within the 
family unit; from that time until he teaches adolescence*, about hall his 
time in the lamilv; in adolescence, about one lourth of Ins time. T his is 
but one way of pointing out the significance ol the lamilv in the hie ol the 
child as a physical, emotional, and social atmosphere in which he* perceives 
himself and his woild and subsequently struggles for sell identity upon a 
basis ol these influential experiences. 

Family relationships are ol primary importance m the psychological sell- 
development ol the individual, because, to quote Wordsworth, “the child 
is father of the man,” we may say that the lamilv is ol primal y importance 
in forming the personalized sell not only ol the child, but also ol the 
adolescent and the adult that the child will become. 'The outstanding lact 
emerging from studies ol child and adolescent behavior and personality is 
the extent ol home influences. Ideally, the home provides not only lor the 
physical needs ol the growing child, but also lor such psychological needs 
as affection, security, belongingness, status, models for behavior, praise, 
accomplishments, and, above all, a multitude of experiences, without which 
no learning can occur. 
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As a socializing and humani/ing agent, the family is the primary influence 
in the child s life, because it is within this basic unit lor human interactions 

this miniatuie sot iety— that young people learn, or fail to learn, the funda- 
mentals of acceptance or 1 ejection and of cooperation and conformity with 
group standards through the accjuisition of behavior patterns and attitudes 
similar to those ol parents and through the perception of intrafamily rela- 
tionships .- 8 Within the family the child first experiences human awareness 
and forms concepts ol himself as a pci son as he begins to learn the essential 
skills lor becoming an independent, responsible member of larger societies. 

I bus, an individual’s level of adequacy in chiefly social life situations is 
directly related to the extent to winch all of his basic needs are satisfied. 
But no simple equation exists wherein so many experiences, so much affec- 
tion, oi a prescribed amount of discipline will automatically produce a 
corresponding degree ol adeejuacy. Needs and their satisfactions are greatly 
dependent upon the perceptions ol individual, which in turn are products 
ol age, sex, inherited potentials, culture, social class, occupation, geographi- 
cal location, education, experiences, and the adeejuaev and fulfillment ol 
otfi(i persons in the individual’s phenomenal held. We should iecogni/e 
these fac tor s as they r elate to the sell svstems ol an incliv idual in the dynamic 
inter action with the people who provide perceptual experiences in family 
li\ ing. 

General Influences of the Home 

As a piimaiy social group and a “leflectoi ol sell-appraisals,” the home 
asseits a potent loice upon the developing sell, particularly dining the pie- 
school yeats During the earlv veais. an individual establishes his own style 
of lile based upon learned social habits. Lven though one does mature and 
change m social behavioi, eat her habits ate likelv to oiler some foundation 
lot later action. I bis tendency is well illusti tied by Rosenheim’s - 0 descrip- 
tive analvsis ol a thii teen-veat -old bo\ who lacked parental affection during 
the earl) ycais of his life; as a lesull. he had never learned to show affection 
lot otheis, and was unable to get along with other boss and gills of his 
age. Although remedial treatment and guidance produced some good re- 
sults, the iiillucnc e ol the early home environment remained constant and 
more or less petvasivr This influence was especially noticeable in the boys 
lack ol soci.d responsiveness and thus in his failure to establish desirable 
social relations with others; he No lacked steadfastness to ideals and ade- 
quate behavioral standards. In general our research on home influences 
relevant to the' developing sell indicates that adecpiacy and fulfillment aic 
related less to the education ol the parents, the si/e ol the family, or the 
socioeconomic level than to the extent to which basic human needs foi 
affection, security, status, and belongingness are satisfied . 30 
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Emotional Climate. Among the ingredient* ol a favorable emotional 
climate is a family in which each member is accepted as a unique, dynamic 
self. Research would indicate that such a lamily is happy, with the parents 
reflecting their own feelings ol adequacy by neithei assuming a dominant 
role . 31 These feelings ol adequacy and unique individuality seem to be 
readily transmitted to the growing child. A lavoiable emotional climate is 
one in which the basic needs of children and adolescents are met. This does 
not mean an indulgent approach with voting people having everything they 
want, but rather that their requisite physiological and psychological needs 
are met. In addition, they are perceived as able to be themselves without 
suflering undesirable lesults and without reverting to a more childlike 
nature or rising more to the level ol the* adult. Child) ni <ne not viewed as 
miniature adults, but c onsidei ed as emerging selves, basnall\ good, who (an 
assume the unique responsibilities for then own giowth and fulfillment. 

Evidence from a number ol studies reveals that when a high degree ol 
parental role differentiation exists in middle-class \merican society, it dis- 
turbs the emotional climate of the home, contributing to emotional and 
social problems among children and adolescents.*- because distinct parental 
role differentiation is more characteristic of the lower class than ol the 
middle class, this may account in part lor the greater number ol problems 
among girls from lower-class homes where* sex-role clillerent iation on the 
part ol the parents is greatest. Bartlett and Hot rocks repoit a studv showing 
that adolescents from homes where* one patent is deceased tend to receive 
less recognition and aflection from adults. As a result, tlrcv tend to seek 
attention from the opposite sex, as compensatory behavior; this Irequently 
presents a problem air'd a hazard, particularly to the adolescent girl. Several 
studies, including a major one by Peterson, indicate* that mother - daughter 
relations weie not adversely allected by the* mother’s employment. lire re- 
search seems to show that the adequacy ol the emotional climate m tire 
home and the nature o! the paternal relationship is more important than 
the amount of time spent toge the r as a family 

Transmission of Attitudes and I allies. As previously discussed, attitudes 
and values are soaked up from the social milieu in which one has grown 
and learned. I his phenomenon is illustrated lather cleat ly in a study by 
Berthe itr which the values ol patents whose children planned to go to 
college were compared with those of patents whose* children did not plan 
logo . 34 Although both groups recognized the* financial icwarcls ol a college 
education, the former emphasized a love o! learning and the impor lance 
ol a college education lor one’s personal development, whereas the latter 
did not. Middle-class hoys and girls may conform to school expectations be- 
cause of the consistent emphasis of middle-class standards and goals hv their 
homes, playgroups, schools, and churches all significant socializing influ- 
ences. Many of the values significant in maintaining the position of their 
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laimhcs in sodctv n t the middle d iss \ dues ol Inghei tdue ition idhcicncc 
to the socid munilus le tdcislup md ic sponsibihlv in di dmg with othcis 
Rest ii( h studies concerning tin u 1 ition bttwee n 1 mul) hie md iclneve 
incut in high sdiool hive indie ited i positive ic 1 itionship lx tween student 
k lne\( nit in md t luppv lionu ldc 1 oi cximpk i stud\ it ported In Moi 
low md Wilson comp in d the lunik iclilioiis oi blight high uhitving 
md unde m< hie\ ing high sdiool boss High uhieveis moie often thin 
undei u hu \e is dese idled then imulies is sh mm; leete ition ide is eon 
fide ni e md decision miking I he \ dsn pcicuud then f undies is 
ippioving ti listing dice non itt eneoungmg but not piessunng low ud 
u hu \ e me nt mil not o\e ih seu ic in disc iphne Iheovci ill 1 milk nioiile 
w is eouside i ibl\ Inghei loi tin high uhieveis I lie i e suits of the itse udi 
suppotlcd tin hv])othe sis th u good t umk moi de iosteis ic idcmie ulueve 
me nt miong In ight high se ho )1 boss b\ pioniotmg positive it 1 1 Hide s tow ud 
teuluis sdiool md lute Me i lu d utivities 

lnflurn n of ^ihhn^s m flu II) t Xeeoidmg to leecnt evidenee 
w he the i oi not the oldei sihlin^ is i b »\ oi ^nl will m flue nee the peison il 

s vii < e lopuu ill ol the \ntug i (lidd koch lot exunpli suggests til it 

i bov with t mudi oldei sistei tends t> be nioie dependent md withdi iwn 
ill m i bov with i unuli oldei In it he i In Koch s stuek eluldicn with 
biotiie is we u iited is mole eniipetitiu mbitious mel entliusi istie thill 
weie dnldien with sisteis She com hides 

lb intci Klion ot the ilnee vuiibles child s sex oidinii position 
md siblings sex w is siginlu mt in the e isc ol the ti uts Iculcishij) md 
exhibitionism md nc u signilu mt it the live pci edit level in the else 
ol ]e ilousv Ihe Inst h nil in ipposite sex puis weie l itcel Inghei m 
]e ilousv exhibitionism mel le uleiship tl i weie those m sum sc \ 
]>ms while unoiu see ond hoi n the ddleieiu s weie tisudlv ill the oppo 

site diieetion though less milked Ihe dilleiemes between boss with i 

voungci sistei md boss with m oldc t sistei weie conspicuous 1 lu loi 
mel tended to be the mote |e ilous e xhibitionistic nd me hue el to le id 
Bovs with i vouige i sistei ds > showed mole |e ilousv exhibitionism 
mel le ulc i ship thin did gills with i voungci sistei oi bovs with i voungei 
Inolhe i s 

Patterns of Parent Behavior 

Studies of diltc u nt Imulies s w i wide vniitionoi pnenid hchivioi 
puttins in mv given lomnnmitv One elissu stuck bv Bildwm uul his 
issoeiiles u using the 1 e Is l* unit Btluvioi Si ills to isscss puciUil be 
litvioi his given us i gie it de il ol insight into I umlv lniuitl ittonslups 
md tin psv e hologu 1 1 climitc of homes l best hehutoi pittems leflcct 
hisudlv the pnenid hchivioi pittems th il the eimtnt puents txpen 
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cnceil childiui and adolescents I he attitudes and behavior patterns 
towaid a child lelltct not only then perceptions, hchels, and mulct stand 
mgs about (hildien but also then satislac lions, frustrations, and feelings 
Repaid less ol the ps)c hological dynamics imolved in the home climate, the 
patterns ol paiental behavior and cluldiens involvement with then lcspee 
ti\e patents and it actions to them icpiescnt the leahty ol daily hung and 
becoming as pcicuvcd b y both th( flaunts and the (luldun 

The pai cuts ideas and beliefs, combined with then emotional e\pies 
sums, pioduce a wide vanety ol paiental bchavioi that ma\ be obscived in 
the inteiaction ol patents and clnldicn the si soual dynamns of thr family 
b((onn pounilul jaitois m tin j)h< norm nal jn Id of (hildnn m tin pious s 
of btcommg \s the (»ale 40 study implied sell lactois aic ol paiamount 
significance in the psychologic tl development ol the individual within the 
familial scene, hence, we should keep the impact of tlu home chin tie upon 
the dynamics ol tlu loi initialing sc II c one c pt, is the child pcucivcs lumscll 
and his pa tents well in mind is we examine the subsequent p it te i ns of 
paiental beluvioi 

Although natuiaUy euh pail ol pate ills has Us own unique individuality, 
the beluvioi ol patents in genual towaid then ollspimg ma\ be classified 
roughly into eight types 41 (Baldwin studv) based upon chlleicnt combina 
tions of tilt c e mam vanables 1 he fust ol these is the elegiee to which tlu 
patents accept the child, thc\ ma\ icjcct him accept him ot be c isti il oi 
mdifteieni towaid him I lie second \auable c once ms the extent ol then 
indulgence and vanes horn subsuuence to his e\ei\ whim to a nonclnlant 
lneltlfetcncc to his needs I he third is the pattern ol authontv within the 
famil), whieh mav vat'y horn an autoeiatn issuing ol commands b\ the 
patents to a family dcmoeiacy in which evetyone his an ecjual voice \l 
though in theoiv thue would be many possible < ombin itions ol these time* 
variables, actually there aic only eight hcepient conligui itions I'sing the 
reseat cli hnehngs ol the Baldwin study. Cole and Hill describe these pal 
teins as follows 

1 Actively icjutant parents ate consistently hostile, unalle e tionate, 
disappioving, c i itir.il, and distant I he \ seek actively to dominate the 
child by means ol autocratic commands V\airn, social, trusting ulations 
are missing 1 he home is lull of tension and conflict, and there is a 
feeling of resentment on both sides I liesc parents dislike chilchen, have 
no understanding ol them, and rule them *n a die t.itot taf m. inner 1 he y 
are not intentionally cruel and they do not physically mistreat then oil 
spring I hey are cold, unsympathetic, ind mitable toward those who 
aic to them mainly a nuisance 

2 Nonchalant , ujectant patents have the same basic dislike loi and 
indifference toward the child, but instead ol continually nagging at him, 
they are merely indifferent to wh.tt he does, as long as he does not bother 
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them I hey ignoie him as complcielv as possible «ind maintain only the 
slightest (ont«Kt with him When howevci, the < liilcl does get m then 
way, the) become autociuic and hostile so as to get the point at issue 
settled (jut(kl\ and with as little imoineniem e to themselves as possible 

4 (usually uutonalH patents ncithci a< ( e j>t the children with undei- 
standing noi reject them with ust ntment Some aie moie consistently 
autocratic than otiieis \ 1 1 nl them believe that a pamil s authoiitv is 
defimtelv above the dcsnes ol the duld but some ol them aie autociatie 
on principle all da\ and eveiv dav on matteis laige oi small, whcieas 
othcis liy to maim i in a liniidlv almosphcie but lesort to commands on 
impoit int malUis, incielv liom expedients 1 hese autoc i atir b\ expedi 
eiic c pncntshive no theoncs ibout ( hilcl ti lining so the) leicttoeaeh 
situation as it n is( s lluv aie I ike 1% to have no fixed polity .ibout anv- 
thmg and then home is usu illv on the chaotic side, with the cluldien 
having a good deal ol licedoin and i modciate clegiee ol allection, but 
meeting with autociatie h nulling ll an issue is impoitant enough 

I ( nsitalh mdnl^nt puents uc mildlv indulgent and in gencial 
lalhei toleiant but iithci hipha/aid I he \ m untam a tuilv pleasant 
atniospheic m the home ind t he \ ol ten hi the child do as he pleases, 
piovickct In does not bothci them too much 1 hev do not go out of their 
wav to lie indulgent but tliev find tint giving in is casiei than lesisting 
lluv take then clnkhcn c isilv hive no ligid st inclaids i oi them, have 
no hxed |)oluv ibout h nulling them tic oiten diveitcd horn punishing 
them irnl uc imhntel to lnb\ tlu m it times although not eonsistentlv 

5 1( (f plant indul^f nt patents show a deep emotion il att ic lmitnt to 
the child lluv aie undulv anxious about him tliev pioiect and babv 
him tluv ldentilv themse Ives so c omplettlv with him that tliev tiv to live 
then own lives ovei m his lluv ilmost snioihet him with demonstia- 
lions ol dice non nul tluv put themselves to endless liuonvtnunee in 
oidei to keep him h ippv lluv do not howevu admit him as an tejual 
who helps them mike decisions I lien attachment to him is defimtelv 
neuiolic and is so close tint lluv cannot be objective about him oi his 
piobkms 1 he sc paicnls have howevei definite stanelnuls loi then 
child s behavmi, although then method ol pioceduie consists in leading 
lum gentlv tlnough then love loi him i.ithei than in coeicing him 

(> U( < f)tant uisual nidul^f nt patents aie sometimes just as indulgent 
as those in tlu above gioup although usuallv diev lie less extieme— but 
then indulgence is based upon impulse and tluv do not ulentifv them- 
selves with then child 1 hev let junioi have almost uniestiained hcedom, 
and tluv submit to a good deal ot disobedience and bad manneis on his 
pait lluv admit then child’s shoitcommgs but •’uv think fieedom is 
the best wav to let him develop his c ipuities even though it ma\ be 
ttvmg at times Bee mse lluv an basuallv casual in then lelationship, 
they do not smothei then child with allection oi seek to oveipioteet him, 
or tiy to m. ike lum conloim to an ideal 1 hev just let him tun wild most 
ol the* time and give in to lum when conflict anses, because it seems to 
the'in casu i than opposition. 
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7. Aaeptant-mdulgent-demonatn paients die basic ally indulgent and 
believe in tieating cliiklien as theii own equals in a family democracy. 
The children are allowed to critic i/e tlreir parents, to express their own 
views, and to make decisions on most minor and some major issues. They 
are treated on the suit, ice as it they were adults, but they are also subject 
to a good deal of parental pressure that is applied indirectly via the close 
bond between parent and child. The parents use democratic practices as 
a means ol making their child into the ideal companion they want him 
to be. 1 he home is child-centered and rests upon a neurotic degree of 
contact between patent and child, and a neurotic identification ol the 
iormei with the latter . 

8. Aucptant-dnn<)( )ati( parents are emotionally mature people who 
believe in the pat ticipation ol children in larnrlv decisions and the inde- 
pendence ol the child as an individual. Some patents ol this type pur- 
pose ly repress expressions ol affection and tr\ to be objectively scientific 
in the treatment ol theii children. I hev are so afraid ol influencing him 
too much that they often do not help him. even when he needs their aid 
to lesolve a conflict. They make little ot no client to ptotect him trorn 
dangcis ol any kind. 1 he more “scientific ” parents do not act impulsively, 
but think matters over in view' ol basic educational principles and try 
to be rational 1 he child is respected as an individual, is encouraged to 
voice his opinions, is often consulted, and Ins decision ate allowed to 
stand without adult coercion, (.hildien in such families often call then 
parents b\ their lust names, an outward evidence ol complete democracy 
Parents and children meet on a companionable intellectual ground, but 
there is little oven affection between them lire child has his own place 
in the family council, and his desires are given whatever weight seems 
just in relation to the needs and wishes ol the remaining members ol 
the group. 4 -’ 


Effects of Parental Behavior upon Children 

What, then, are the effects ol parental behavioi upon the emeiging, de- 
veloping selves ol children? How do patterns ol home climates influence 
the personal behavior dynamics of the children? Io a degree, “youth is a 
minor which reflects both the strengths and the weaknesses of an adult 
society” in that the child is a pioduct to some extent of the environment 
in which he has lived and the treatment he has received. As a sell being- 
in-becoming, the child experiences, perceives, evaluates, and inter nali/cs 
the activities of the home; horn Iris viewpoint his self perceptions of the 
behavioi in the home (including his owir) represent li is reality for daily 
living and developing. In the subsequent discussion, we should recognize 
that there are distinct, individual variations in the peisonal reactions ol 
(hildien and adolescents to their homes. 1 he following remarks apply only 
in general when we examine a large number of cases summari/ed from the 
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available reseat eh n m this aita, this implies, then, that theie is not neces- 
sauly a congruent relationship between a specific home climate and a 
paiticulai pattern ol child bclnvioi 

I he child who has been active lv lejected b) his paients is passive tow aid 
authority, docile, outwaidh d< colons, because onlv b\ such behavior can 
he escape then nagging and punishment, but he is also hostile, withdiawn, 
leal i ill, liustiatcd, insccuu, stubborn, and passivelv resistant 41 He is hostile 
in response to his patents hostihtv, withdiawn because his contacts have 
been reduced to a minimum It ulul with good reason, but stubborn and 
lcsistive, because onl\ thus can he achieve «i small asset Lion ol Ins sell, a 
slight ict. diation ol hostihtv, and an inactive cxpiession ol usentment In 
one mtuesting studv ol twcntvsix clulchcn who had domimilmg paients, 
lilteen ol the childien weic passive, submissive, and dependent, six were 
i ebt 1 lions .ind l c sc mini and live weit passivelv lesistam ** 

I he child ol none li i Lin i ic_|tciini p.iicm manilcsts a chfluc.nl pattern 
ol behavioi He does not have to light against hostihtv but against mdil- 
leunce, lit is a t v pc ol neglected child 1 heie ts so little liitciaetion between 
him .iod his pa ic ills that he t m get then attention onh bv misbehaving 
lie has a. mode i de thgict ol independence tin list upon him b) paiental 
lelusal to help him I his child makes desptiait attempts to get attention, 
to amuse* atlcction. and to achieve status He soon cliscoveis that he can 
obtain liom peels the satislac lions hat his patents clc nv him, and horn then 
on he is likelv to be in open c on II ic L with Ins home 

(.hildien whose paients m untain a neuiial attitude but aie at the same 
tunc autociatic in discipline aie likelv eithei to be neivous, timid, and 
compliant in then c Holts to win lecogmtion oi else to be aggiessive and 
i c be 1 lions in oiclci to asset! tlui melt pemle m e and incliv ulna lit v II, in 
addition, the autociatic handling alteuntes wnl indilleienee , as is the ease 
ll tie at me ni is base d upon i xpcdienc v and impulse , the c hi Idle n leal n it) be 
sl>, to wiggle out ol ehllie nines, to lest the limits to which tliev can go. to 
bend tempoianlv beloie the stoim to de lav lecjuests until niothei is m an 
amiable mood, and geneiallv to cniumvcnt a discipline that is ol an un 
certain and v. living naimc II the c istial patent is indulgent lathei than 
autociatic, the less asseitivc child leads bv icelmg liisecuie and anxious, 
b) showing a tendemv to be withdiawn when among otliei childien. and 
bv clinging silcnilv to tlu hinge ol gioups without living to take an active 
loie I he aggiessive* child leads to the sum siluali m bv limning wild, bv 
being destructive, and bv lluuslmg lumsell into gioups Childien ol indil 
leient paients thus lend eithei to lesign themselves to iccciving little atten- 
tion oi else to become deteimmed attention getteis 

I he childien ol indulgent paunts ate likelv to leel seeuie, protected, 
and comloi table 1 hc*v soon le*ain to give an outii conlotmanee to parental 
desires, at tlu same time getting then own wav bv being loving, cute, 
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wheedling, disappointed, hurt, or amusing, as the occasion demands, behind 
the facade of compliance and close attachment, however, they aie domi- 
neering, self-centered, selfish, and determined to do as they please, because 
they feel absolutely secure, they become smug, self-confident, somewhat self- 
righteous, and ccilain of their powei over others. When they attend school, 
however, they discovei that their poets aie not so easily handled, and these 
overprotected children aie usually unpopular. If they aie smug enough to 
resist the shock, they become more alool I tom others than bclorc and more 
firmly entrenched in theit own superiority. 

Success in meeting paiental ptessures intensifies the complacent) of the 
accepted child into a precocity of mind, a matin its of outlook, a cotksure- 
ness of attitude, and an absolute belief in his own powei s that make him 
thoroughly obnoxious to everyone hut his patents, because “democratic” 
parents tend to withhold open demons!) at inns ol allec lions tow.it d a child, 
lest they overpiotect him, he is inevitably caught in a conflict: those who 
approve of him give him little warmth, and those Irom whom he might 
get affection either dislike or despise him A vigoious child makes violent 
attempts to break out ol his isolation, because his demon at u home tieat- 
ment has taught him that he need lear no one, he is uninhibited, aggressive, 
and confident. As he glows older and develops nuclei standing, his desne to 
be popular may lead him to tiy a mote liiendlv and compassionate ap- 
proach to human relations. Thus, an extieme ol demon <t tic Meatmen! 
by patents may or may not pioduce undesiiable teat lions in theii chil- 
dren. 

Parents who are acceptant, model ateh indulgent, demon atic and warmly 
affectionate have a home that is as ne.u to satisfaction as can he expected, 
and their children are genet ally well balanced, sec me, and happy, flu* 
children, however, may he a little too comfortable within the l.unily circle 
and reluctant to leave it. eithei actually or emotionalh. They are some- 
times too much exposed to pressme hum siblings because then patents will 
not step in and protect them Irom aggicssions. Those who can come up to 
expectations, protect themselves, and adjust I heir desiics to those ol others 
emerge as adeejuate and fulfilling selves liom this type ol home. 

What happens to the children Irom these patterns ol dominant submissive 
home climates when they attend school? How aie t hey viewed by theit 
teachers— the authority figures and parent substitutes? According to (lole, 4,J 
teachers in general lend to piefei as pupils those youngsters who come horn 
homes in which the patents aie dominant to those who come horn homes 
in which the patents are submissive to theit children’s demands. Inasmuch 
as teachers have twenty-five to lot ty children in a class for which they have 
responsibilities and involvement not just lor the personal dynamics of indi- 
vidual children, but also tor the group dynamics ol the class and the total 
learning climate, we can see reasons for this preference as we examine the 
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bclnvioi ol the chdehen horn the two gourd tvpes ol hoincs 1 lie child 
with ilomm iting points is usu ill) com icons ohedicnt interested in 
school mode si generous icsponsiblc docile ituntive lo) ll uul cnclul 
He icccpls mthoiitv keeps his desk in oidei is e iiclul ol his clothes his 
ftood in mneis does not t ilk buk when icpio\cel puts things hick whcie 
he lou nc I them ( hilehtn honi homes \\ 1 1 h submissive piicnts lie 1 ited hv 
then tciehcis is being disohcdieni lncsponsible disoideilv 1 i/y selfish 
stuhhom sulkv iggiessive se 1 1 eon fide nt nlkitiw independent inel in 
i igonistu I he \ dclv iiilhoiitv ue lussv ihoul dun food 1 1 < k inteiest m 
school hive hid m minis ue oiten t ndv expicss themselves well met 
flue nt Iv get dong with then peels mcl ue genenl chssioom nuismces 
We should note th it the two gioups ol ehddien mmilest both vntues and 
1 t u 1 1 s in t lie 1 1 e 1 issioom he h iv 101 One e lulel is pic is mt loi t lie te tchci to 
hive iiound hut 1 le ks mill Hive lie dep< nds upon mthoiitv he lshesitmt 
m speech mil he his i be Lie l ic 1 itionslup ' ith olelti people thin with his 
ige mites 1 he e the i child Ins the 1 mils ol n l e sponsi hi 1 it v selfishness mil 
disobedience hut the vntues ol independence mitiitive met fluent sell 

p L'NS >n 

Patterns of Authority in the Family 

Re se u e h his i e v i ill el de limit o i items ol mthoiitv existing miong v m 
ous I mulies Whit ue the inllucnces ol thisc j > 1 1 1 e i ol mthoiitv upon 
l he de doping e me l ^m^ se Iv e s ol e Illicit c u mcl ulolescints Bisiedlv the 
p it te i ns miv elicit thiee ^eniid inllueiiees upon the ehilehen (1) eon 
tiihution to th< soe lopsve hologie d home elimite pieviouslv discussed 
(J) losienng ol pitleitutid puent lelition md ittitudes uul ( >) idem lfi 
e it ion ol sexiole chile l c nt l ilioiis I >i emicn md Inline nnpli mtni ition 
I he i ut hoi it it iv e p utei n I omul m the home l dels to llu e out lolling povvei 
ie 1 itivc to the ic tiv me s ol tin 1 mnlv ' 1 1 is tout l ol ill tv he excu ise d m i 
nunihi i ol w iv s dlhouji hte uise then ueotdv two points time e in he 
onlv thiee geneid pittems ol puent d contiol mthoiitv m iv he m the 
h nds ol the molliei oitluluhei oi m iv he chv ldecl in some m mnei he tween 
the two In the inv i si i g it ion hv In^cisoll hi ol upon m intensive indvsis 
oi t lilt tv se v e n home s live mijoi ivpes vveie ohseived the mothii eontiolled 
the niotlmled the I ithe l e ontiolled tin lithetled md eepi ilit n l in eon 
Moiled divided into the loin siibtvpes ol demon i ie indulgent neglectful 
md inconsistent piltiins ol i liontv \ bud deseiiption ol these tvpes 
should he lulplul in g lining some insight into tlu dimensions ol puent ll 
toles md mlhoiii> pittems is the x lelite to the developing selves of c hi 1 
then 

I he nmthn (onhnlhd jmmh contiiiis the pnssn c hush uul so liequenth 
l etc n cel to in discussions ol the suppose ellv mcie ising numhei ol mitn 
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aiclutl la mi lies in Amenta. This husband is indiHeient to his wile, looks 
upon child rearing as a woman’s responsibility, and pi el ei s men’s com- 
panionship and masculine activities to the company ol his wile and children. 
His wile contiols the home and the lamily; she has a tendency to tlispaiage 
marriage in genet a 1 and men in patliculai Sometimes the allectiomd attach- 
ments in the home ate split, the lather favoring some children arrcl the 
mothei others. 

In the moth n -Ird family the decisions regarding laniilv policy are made 
jointly, but w ith the wife assuming lire lead. She is apparently lecogni/ed 
as the stronger, more capable person ol the partnership; her leadership 
appears to he accepted without resentment by the husband I heie is warmth 
and affection in this lamilv, although the husband tends to be less secure 
emotionally, needing moie allection than his wile 

The pai triers m an rquaUlauan (ont)ol fmttnn have* worked out a com- 
plex but unified system ol authontv based upon a common philosophy ol 
lamily life. I his philosophy becomes so much a pait ol llien thinking about 
the family that one partner often knows without asking what the other’s 
leaction will be to a proposal 1 bus, authority oxer the xaiious spheres ol 
home and lamily hie in the equahtar lan lamilv, loi the most part, becomes 
a joint actixitx except in anas where one partner is lelt more capable ol 
judgment than the otliei lire eepialitaiiari pattern may become a souice 
ol frustration to the lamily ll n takes on forms other than democratic, such 
as indulgence or neglect ol children or inconsistent behavior 

In the fat/ie > Ird family the lather is definitely the head ol the lamily 
Although family polity is apparently unified and arrived at through agree 
ment ol both husband and wile, the husband’s leadership is more often 
followed in family planning and decision making than is Ins wile’s, although 
she manages the home and family, including the rearing of the childien, to 
conform with joint lamily policy and with his expectations Occasionally 
he may “lav down the law” ot become autocratic m his control, but gener- 
ally he is the respected and loved democratic husband and lather. 

'lire husband in thi j fathn (onhollrd family expects to be absolute master 
ot the home. He sets the family policy and makes the major jdans and 
decisions His unpredictable temper is his most powerful and feared weajion 
in maintaining control over his wife and childre n I his hither is likclv to 
set standards of behavior loi his children that ate beyond then abilities to 
achieve He expects bis wife to see that his children are brought uj> to suit 
him and mtici/es her when they are not a credit to him. Such a husband 
and lather assumes the attitude that he is a superior being and his wile and 
childien aie inferior, jnelerring men’s company and masculine 4 spot t s and 
activities. Wife and childien are almost compelled to share Iris interests. 
Conflicts between him and his wile are often unresolved, with little oi no 
affection being expressed toward lire otlvei by eithei of the partners. 
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Reaction of Children to Authority Patterns. Lxcept lor individual vari- 
ations, we can generally prophesy the reactions of the children lioin the 
family situation. In the mother -controlled homes they are erratic in matur- 
ing, some showing parental “fixations,” some rebelling against or withdraw- 
ing hom parental authority, and others escaping from the family group as 
tapidly as possible. Generally speaking, these children show symptoms of 
disturbance in personal and social adequacy. 

When the mother is a leader but not a despot, the children appear to be 
mote attached to her than to their lather. They respect, admire, and love 
her, but like their lathei also. 1 he children confide in their parents; the 
genet a 1 family atmospheie is waim and acceptant. The husband and wife 
who are ecpialitarian in ilieit relationship to each other tend to guide their 
children from early dependency to a place ol responsibility and individu- 
ality in the family group. These children learn how to cooperate, how to 
share in lamily etises, how to contt ibule to family planning, and how to 
use “democratic ” approaches in gioup living. They aie encouraged to be- 
come sell-i eliant and independent of patents as they approach adulthood. 

Gnildicn in a father -led home olten feel that their punishment is unfair 
and unnecessai ily strut I he authoritarian father loses the confidence of 
his children, especially dining adolescence I hey may rebel, withdraw, or 
become o\ ei dependent. He ma\ tie them lo himsell b\ his over protection 
or loree them to pmnatme indepe ndence in order to escape his domination, 
because the lathei in the lathei -c ontiollcd home is autocratic, erratic, and 
unpredictable, he is not loved and ies petted, hut jeaied and icsentcd. He 
sets up adult standards lor his children that suit his ends and represses them 
into docile submission Such a lather discourages adolescent independence 
as ,i threat to his contiol and i> disappi ov in s ol his childrens association 
with the opposite sex. In this wax, lie appal ”tly hopes to dominate his 
children and run then h\es as long as he can retain contiol over their 
behavio* and activities in terms ol Ins values and standards. 


The Self in Conflict Within the Home 

As can he icadilv \isuali/ed limn the preceding descriptions ol parental 
patterns of behavioi and auihmit\. numeious cbnamic Tutors are involved 
in the familial phenomenal liclds ol childien and adolescents as they 
snuggle towaicl development and seU-lullillment Many ol these factors are 
negatively lather than positively riented in relation to the self-concept, and 
tend to elicit conllicts within the self as the youth perceives himself and his 
world in the ongoing seal < h lor sell-identity within the lamily constellation. 
In the process of becoming, the sell must evaluate the behavior ol patents 
and siblings as it t elates precisely lo sell-perceptions and to personal needs, 
values, goals, standards, and attitudes. Numeious conllicts are bound to arise 
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when ihiklien ,unl adolescents attempt to nanslate theii lamily expet i- 
emes into theii pctsonali/ed quest lot living. 

Biokrn Honks. Sonnes ol liustialion and conflict aie potentially preva- 
lent foi children in the "normal” home containing two parents and their 
children. II the home is broken b\ the absence ol a paient, whether tlnough 
death, di\om\ or desertion, the chaiaitei ol the home changes. Several 
comprehensive research studies have indicated that C J!0 per cent ol homes 
investigated win. bioken in some wav I he Imdings levealecl that boss and 
gills fiom bioken homes had appieuablv mote pioblems than then class- 
mates horn complete homes 1 hev wcie nnilci moie tensions, ami their 
personal and social adecpiacv was less ell ec live High school students horn 
broken homes do pooler schoolwotk and Kite lowci on peisonahtv scales 
than do those who come horn complete homes Ivin when pans ol bovs 
were ecpiated lor intelligence, the adolescent in each pan horn llu broken 
home has more social and emotional pioblems ,0 lie is cpuckci to anger, 
more sell < enteied, less sensitive to social appioval. less able to coniio! him- 
sell, and moie easily discouiaged when things go wiong \ve,’ 1 however, 
lound that the ad)iistmcnt ol a child mav be just as good 01 bettei m a 
broken home as it is in an unbioken one that is unhappv and Idled with 
tensions and conllic ts 

luumh S tzc Some research lepoiis that the s 1 /c ol the* lamih has an 
elicit upon the adjustment ol children ,J Some authoiiltcs upon gicatci 
adecpiacv and sec untv ol clulchen in the laige lamih, some report less 
One studs charac ten/es adolescents horn huge lamihcs .is icceivmg less 
than normal suppoit in then pioblems, as being less able to continue with 
their education, as 'receiving less aid ol am kind horn then patents, as 
being less well adjusted, cspeciallv the gnls. among whom there* was a 
dispropoi tionale numbei ol adolescents with inadequate social lile ' br- 
other investigation uvealed the voungesi child as let ling unable to compete 
with the otheis and the oldest as hiding neglected ’ 1 Pci haps one ol the 
most reasonable conclusions would be that the child in a laige lamih lias 
just as main pioblems as lln child in the small one, but the* problems aie 
cl i II ci en t and must be solved horn that unique perspective as the lesjuclive 
ihildicn woik toward their own lullillmeni " 

The Only (Jnld \t the other end ol the distribution in i e spec t to si/e 
ol famil\ is the onh child Me is automatic alls depnved ol constant contact 
with other c 1 i i Ic Ire n, and he is conlinualh subjected to adult j)i esenic, adult 
wavs ol lile, and adult conversation. Although it is not ncccssaiih Hue* that 
an onlv child develops inadequate!) , certain circumstances mav piomote 
problems in developing the scdl Fust, because the mother has the time and 
energy, there may be a tendency to baby, spoil, and oveiprolect the child. 
When chilchen are over protec ted, thev leceive too much maternal attention 
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and companionship; they receive constant indulgence ol then desires and 
such an outpouring ol maternal love as to isolate them horn other influences 
and expediences . ,(t 1 he mothei in these instances is usually not an abnormal 
person manifesting abnoimal needs; she met civ displays too much oidinaty 
maternal behavior loo intensively and ovei too long a pciiod. I he clanger 
ol this development is gieatei il the child is a hoy, il the lathci is inellectual 
as a pet son, il the child is ill a gie.it deal in inlancv, il he is not meiely the 
only child but the onlv possible one, 01 il he was bom 01 adopted toward 
the end ol the mothei s ve.us ol possible child healing. 

I bus, the onlv child who is ovei piotec ted is likely to have difficulties at 
school, because neithei his teac hei noi peeis will piobablv give him the 
tieatment he receives at home. It lu* icjects his pens and thev reject him, 
he becomes mote lightly tied than evei to his mothei; il he nies to win 
status among them, he* soon may be in conflict with hit. \nother develop- 
mental lac lot involving the onlv child is th.u he is not ioiced to overcome 
jealousv ol his siblings and to content himself with his laii shaie ol his 
mother’s attention. II the onlv child is a bov, he comes into sharp and 
direct nvahv with liis l.nhei lot his mother’s affection. When his patents 
c|iiaiiel, the onlv child has little if am protection horn the resulting emo- 
tional atmosphere, even though the cjiunel mav have nothing to do with 
him. On the otnei hand, an onlv child usuallv matmes lastei in social, 
emotional, and intellectual reactions than a member ol a large family. 

The ('o)i flit t Between ( m rn mtions In the psvc hologic al literature there 
are nunieiotis wiitrngs 1 elated to the conflicts between parents and chilchen, 
pai tic nlai Iv adolescents, who ate snuggling lot independence and identity. 
Because ol the intmiacv ol lamilv living and the basic need ol all members 
loi peisonal ulentitv, a certain amount ol conflict within a lamilv is piob- 
ably inevitable 1 . Four studies have been selected to illustrate the m.iin aieas 
ol conflict One report ,T identifies the period ol greatest conflict as the time 
when the children weie between thnteen and sixteen veais old, that is, 
dining the unis ol beginning emancipation itom parental contiol. I he 
majoi .11 ea ol conflict was over friendships with members of the opposite 
sex; in addition, there was some nntuenblc dilhculty over disciplinaiv proce- 
dure's. (lonllicls began cMiliei lor gills tlran tor hovs. |)iesumably because 
the lor mei develop heterosexual mtciests eatliei than the latter and con- 
tinued into ear 1 \ adulthood. 

A second investigation ' ,s involving ‘J .000 high school students studied the 
problem ol the hour at which adolescents should return horn an evening 
date. I he results indicated in geneial. lot week nights, tlr.it about a third 
had to he home bv ten and anothei lorn lit bv eleven; the least supervised 
group came home when thev wanted to 1 he gills had somewhat stiicter 
mles than the hovs. Fire same students did not show much ditlcicnce 
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between the lequiiemcnts ol then paients and then own desires, as stated 
when they weie asked at what houi they should tome home, although both 
boys and gills wanted to stay out latei on weekend dates I he gills did not 
seem greatly dissatisfied, but the boys wanted lewci iestii< lions 

A thiid study v> not onlv levealed the nature ol the conflicts between 
parents and adolescents, but also i elated the nunibei of conflicts to the type 
of home, of which thntv-eight weie demon atic, foitv one weie intermediate 
between the two ex ti ernes, and filtv one wck authoi Italian C)nl\ on a lew 
items w r as theie any real diffeience between bo\s and gills le lev ant to the 
numbet of conflicts In all tvpes of homes, time was less trouble between 
paients and daughteis about school woik than between paients and sons, 
in the authoi itauan home the daughteis had moie cjuancls than did the 
sons o\ei Jiiends and attitudes towaul patents V studs of one thousand 
college students 60 indicated the majot areas ol icscntments ol paients as 
including inter let cnee with social hie, hasing no part in Iannis planning, 
inadeejuate financial assistance, interference with academic work, criticism 
of school giades, abuses and mistreatment lailure to pioside se\ informa- 
tion, and ci 1 tic ism of then li tends Probabh at the college lcsel most direct 
criticism fiom paients will be peueised bs then sons and daughteis .is per 
sonal interference, no matter hem well meant 

In spite of all the criticisms th.it base been lcsclcd against the home we 
feel cjuite suie that most homes furnish a background in which children 
may develop normallv I hat time will be occasion d fr ic t ion is to be i\ 
pected, but if a climate of sec in i t\ , lo\c, uncle r standing, and empathu com 
munication is present, both paients and children can weather a few clillci- 
ences of opinion Onlv when basic plnsiologu al and ps\e hologic al needs 
are constantly thwarted within the home atmosphere would there be tiau- 
matic dangets to the developing self \oimallv, the urge loi aclicpiacv and 
self-fulfillment will transcend the oidinaiv social and emotional dummies 
that anse in the mutual pioc esses ol laimh members seeking then own 
lndividuahtv 1 he home then serves as a powerful force in attitude develop 
ment and is a storehouse of potential liclr, perceptual experiences if patents 
use it as such 

Fos/onur Adequacy and Sc If-fulfillnu nt If the home is to have a posi- 
tive impact in encouraging the development ol an adequate sell concept, 
it must possess certain dcsiiable c harac tc l istic s that facilitate the freedom 
to become a unique sell Par tic ular l\, as a child becomes an adolescent, 
with a tremendous uige for independence and the search for self identitv , 
certain features of the home become incicasmglv rmpoitam If homes are 
inadequate in these facilitating respects, an adolescent either fails to glow 
out of his emotional and social childhood, or else he is driven into open 
revolt Although neither situation is desirable, the latter is probably psycho- 
logically healthici than the loimei In eilhei case conflicts aie built into 
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the sell that may thwait the process ol becoming and allect the adequacy 
and sell lulfillment ol the individual involved 

Poi adolescents the hist ti ait ol the adequate home is that it is willing 
to release giaduallv the contiol hv the parents, hut tins lelease cannot be 
cllecled without disaster unless (luldicn have been prepared loi it in the 
preadolescent yeais tmanc ipation has to lake place and will take place if 
children aie to become people m then own light, c nhei pcacelull} or other- 
wise I he parental share ol this operation is an acceptance ol the basic fact 
that <t persons pinnaiv need is to give birth to himscll as a unique and 
adequate individual, adolescence is the strategic tune tor this struggle 
toward sell validation Ihere an numerous wavs in which an adolescent 
ma\ giaduallv achieve the* mcessarv licedom horn paiental attachments 
Vmong these arc the mattci ol handling rnonev, allowing adolescents to get 
themselves out ol then own djliicultits and solve then own problems with 
available counsel, permitting them to choos more and more of then own 
li lends until the matter iscntinlv in then hands and finallv leaving them 
lice to line! a mate ol then own choosing 

In a lac dilating home the parents do not pass then own biases and inade- 
quacies on to then clnldicn Picsumablv no parents intend to, but some 
of them do Some parents par tic ulailv in the immigrant home, because 
t he v do not accept \mt man stand uds transmit then own narrow beliefs 
and standards to the next genei non Parents who insist upon a funda- 
mental view ol religion loice then chilthen into conllict between school 
work and home behels, m effect the \ dtnv them the opportumtv loi a 
vanetv ol rich perceptual experiences, which aic the “real stiilf” of self- 
growth Parents who will not tolerate smoking, use ol cosmetics, 01 social 
dancing are likclv to precipitate problems among adolescent children If 
bovs and gills hour such homes insist upon maintaining then parents* 
stand. u ds, llicv will become ostiaci/ed b\ then own social group, it they 
seel el Iv abandon paiental ideas tlrev develop a c bionic habit ol deceit; if 
thev show tlu piosmbed hchavioi opcnlv, thev .tic lorced mtoievoh against 
their homes Main patents who have not lormulated a consistent viewpoint 
on modem life loice then adolescent clnldicn to make decisions on exactly 
the same problems loi which thev themselves can find no comloi table solu- 
tion 

\n adequate home furnishes its clnldicn with models In the call} vears 
ol childhood, the parents aic the people with whom cluldien ldcntilv 
themselves, and sometimes this process continues lot manv veais. From 
parents and from parental attitudes toward each other, adolescents derive 
most of thcii ideas about sex roles and about home hie and marriages. 
They can have no gi eater help in developing healths attitudes toward 
lamily living than an mspnng model of happv niamage in then own home. 
In this respect, a facilitating home is mteicsting, exciting, and stimulating. 
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As a lesiilt, adolescents led a dcsiie to stay theie tinting a portion of their 
leisuie time. II hours spent .it home mean only an endless round of thoics 
and the ever-present likelihood of being scolded or critic i/ed f adolescent 
boys and girls will remain home only long enough to eat, bathe, dress, and 
sleep. When adolescents penei\e ol and identih with the home as a place 
ot lecipiocal acceptance, secuutv, mutual positive regard, and lieedom to 
become personally and socialh, the relaxed atmosphere will do much to 
make home an interesting and exciting place in which adolescents want to 
stay because they enjov themselves and their needs lor fulfillment are being 
met. 

Thus, a desirable home lot children and adolescents has lour main 
characteristics: /ns/, it allows its chiklien to grow up and be peiccivecl 
as unique people in their own right; second, it docs not pass on its own 
maladjustments but accepts chiklien lm who the\ are, not what they are 
wanted to be; thnd. it serves .is a model, and f ninth , it is a stimulating 
and interesting environment that fosters fulfillment lor its members. A 
teachei who wishes to have a facilitating classroom can do no better than 
to establish these characteristics She can encouiage her students to be just 
as independent ol hci as possible She can keep lur own troubles and 
problems to her sell. She can cultivate human relationships based upon 
reciprocal acceptance, earned respect, and positive regard and be available 
for help in time ol stress. She can develop hei own matuntv so that adoles- 
cents will perceive her as a model to be admired and respected, not lor her 
position, but lor herself as a person \nd she can make the classroom 
activities so interesting and exciting that the student let Is that he is having 
rich experiences, which aids him in his own becoming processes of working 
toward adequacy and fulfillment lire facilitating home and the lac dilating 
classioom are thus similar in their fundamental psvchological characteris- 
tics. 
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77/ r gennal fart of cult me ulti- 
mately tests upon biological tunts 
of the species Homo sapiens. 
Man's “ human natute ” deiives 
f tom the kind of body he has . 

—La Bar re 


.an!- 


A pei son's physical (level- 
opment lias a maikeil influ- 
etue upon the cjualits and 
cpiantit\ c > I l\is belia\ior. This 
influence ma\ be diiect or 
indiiect. Dncttly, an indi\id- 
ual's physical de\elopmcnt .it 
a gi\en age iletei mines what 
he can do. Induct tl y. a per- 
son’s physical development in- 
lluences his attitudes tow.ud 
himself and others. Realiza- 
tion ot how others feel about 
his physical features and ap- 
pearance has a significant in 
Huetue on his concept of sell 
Man) arguments support the 
hypothesis that human behav- 
ior in an) par tic ular context is 
largely determined by the in- 
dividual's perception of him- 
self. Perceptions of sell tend to 
determine what a person ex- 
periences and how he ex peri- 
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entes it. I he individual views his own personality through the distorting 
lenses oi his own experiences. 

A persons lile style and the accompanying experiences are in a large 
pait a product ol his physical status, his available energy, and his general 
physiological functioning. It is the body that acts, that expresses emotions, 
that pet (onus tasks, in shoit, hr hours because the human being functions 
as a whole organism, we must examine the multiple aspects of the growing, 
changing human body il we ate to understand behavior. The purpose of 
this chapter is to examine the physical de velopmental self in a conceptual 
framework ol the growth and adjustment ol childien and adolescents rele- 
\ant to their changing body structures and images 


NATURE OF THE PHYSICAL SELF 

r.vcr vone lias an image or a concept ol hiiiM-ll as a unique person or self, 
different from every other sell. 1 his concept pertains to one's self both as a 
physical person and a psychological pel sort; that is, each of us has 
a psychological self-image and a physical sell-image. Neither of these 
images is. complete and neilhei is more than roughly accurate. We are con- 
stantly tn the process of refining both our psychological and physical self- 
images. 

Although some prisons peicerve themselves iai more favorably than they 
are perceived In others, no one is exactly what he would like to be. Coex- 
istent then with sell is an ideal sell, 01 ego-ideal. This conceptualized ideal 
ol the sell, il it were the* real sell, would satisfy more of the individual’s 
needs and would come closer to his standards ol what is admirable than 
his real sell does. In ellect. the ideal sell approximates the individual's goal 
ol the person lu 1 would like to become We have an ideal self in relation 
to both psvchologic.il and phvsical sell-images. 


Self-concept Formation as a Developmental Process 

As an individual tries to close the gap between his real sell and his ideal 
sell, his sell-pen ept ions change, although they increasingly resist change. 
That is, behavior is gracluallv liansloimcd into habit, as the individual 
selects certain modes ol solving pmblcnis and disc aids others. Meanwhile 
other people develop tvpical way ol behaving lowed, him which confirm 
his own feelings about himsell. 1 bus. sell-concept has a persistent core, and 
to preserve it becomes a prime motive in all behavior, physically, emotion- 
ally, and soc ially . 

Nevertheless, the sell is continually modilrcd. undergoing elaboration as 
the individual moves through successive phases of development. By ado- 
lescence. the person s sell concept has become somewhat refined and some- 
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times operates unconsciously. At other times, as will be discussed, the 
self-image is projected sharply into the lorefiont o! consciousness: 


(Female) . . . When I first discovered the mystery of my own being 
... I still see myself standing in hont of my mother's mirror marveling 
at myself. But the more I asked, the more those greenish eyes out of 
the mirror asked back; the more I tiied to get into myself, the more 1 
closed my inner sell. Finally, the eyes began to flicker and glitter, and 
1 said to myself in the mirror: 4 *i hale you,” and I really meant it. After 
that 1 was so frightened 1 ran out like I had done something very bad. 1 

Everything the individual experiences contributes to the loiniation of 
his self-concept, but ceitain experiences play a more fundamental part than 
others. Interpersonal experience is most impoitant; through the acts and 
attitudes of others, every person learns how he is perceived, and he is 
influenced to perceive himsell in the same way. As an iilusti at ion, a youth's 
belief that he is unruly, smart, or silly is to a considerable extent fotmu- 
lated through labels applied by olheis. II these people who sin round him 
call him a liar, a thief, a delinquent, a slob, oi a dummy, he may eventually 
come to see himself in that light. Especially impoitant are the opinions of 
those who are considered to be “significant otheis,” peisons having a central 
place in any one pci son's scheme ol things, especially patents and peers. 
Peer opinion becomes vital in modifying the sell-concept during adoles- 
cence. 

For several reasons, self-concept is especially impoitant at adolescence. 
First , because ol their growing autonomy and physical strength, adolescents 
have the freedom that makes a distorted sell-concept incompatible with 
their realistic development. Adolescents mine around more both physically 
and socially than they did as children, and self-concepts built upon limited 
childhood experiences make it difficult lor them to i elate themselves to new 
and varied situations. Second, adolescence itself is important in the develop- 
ment ol the self-concept. During this peiiod, sell -image is being nystalli/cd 
at the same time that it is being revised. Expanding experiences character- 
istic of adolescence constantly force reevaluation ol the self in terms of 
environment and color feelings ol adequacy or failure. The adolescent of 
sharply deviant make-up, psychologically and physically, whose personality 
stands out from those with more conventional characteristics, has difficulty, 
because his very difference from others highlights his sense of self and com- 
pels insistent self-examination and self-evaluation. The fact that adolescents 
in general are inclined to reject deviant traits undermines the self-confidence 
of the unusual individual and starts him brooding over his failure to win 
social acceptance. 
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Concept of a Physical Self 

Hating a concept of physical sdi or a physical self image is characteristic 
of all human bungs I he ph\ sk a 1 self com cpl is composed ot many parts, 
.md each pait is conceived of as liiung both structure and function or as 
having both anatomy and physiology oigan or member that is con 

cuvcd of as doing a specific job is included in an individual s physical self- 
image Oigans and other parts ol the body are also given different values, 
depending upon the conceived functional value of each one Ihe heart, 
for example, is oidinanlv more highly v lined than is the hand Many times 
the value or location of the sell it some point 01 pi ice within the body will 
vaiy with the ages of children is we shill see 

Ihe physical self concept selves as a kind of centei aiound which to 
consolidate and to inleipiet one s imm and outei expenences Zachry - 
describes this function quite well when sIk speaks of the body as the 
“symbol of the sell \\ lien plnsu d change •» 01 additions oecur that make 
nccessaiy r idle il revisions in one s physic il sell concept it is usually diffi 
cult i<) adjust to the new physical utuility is well as to the new physical 
self concept that actually evolves Vn adult who finds himself putting on 
weight, becoming bild losing vouthlul good looks 01 accumulating physi 
cal disabilities is m somewhat the smic situtlion as the adolescent who is 
also undugoing physic il (hinges tint ippe u to be out ol control Perhaps 
it is more difficult for the adolescent to adjust to physical change than it is 
lot the idult bee uise the adolescent is less apt to be piepaied foi the 
changes <>i to lecogm/e then tine meaning \lso the aelolescent s values 
may be such that lie oveiestimites the importance ol physieal things and is 
Jess willing lo accept changes that hive occurred than would an adult 

I luoughoul the developmental stages there is an interest in and pre- 
occupation with the bodv and pin sic d changes, puticularly as they lclatc 
to self av arc ness and the sell concept 1 hat ones own bodv is always an 
important lactoi in the development ot self concepts may be observed in an 
infant One ol his tasks is that ol scpai atmg his own body from his sui 
roundings and lceogm/ing it md its paits as his Ihe body, once closely 
defined then as a part of oneself, continues to be a source of interest and 
exploration throughout childhood and into adolescence This interest is 
simply a part of growing up and lecogm/ing oneself as oneself, as such, it 
is perfectly natural not morbid or bad If the child tiovvs up in an environ- 
ment in which physical things stun as strength, endurance, appearance, or 
health are held to be important, then interest in the body will tend to be 
eyen guatci 

One ol the outwardly more apparent aspects of the adolescent period is 
the accelerated rate ol giowth and physical change that occurs just prioi to 
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puberty and continues, at a lessening rate, through the middle teens. Sherif 
and Cantril note that “the adolescent’s already accentuated awareness and 
focusing on his body becomes even moie acute with more pronounced, 
somewhat stylized attention ol otheis on his oi her body, with sex desires 
toward and horn age mates now present in a developed way." H Such accen- 
tuation ol the adolescent's interest in bodily things may take scveial iorms, 
among them an increased interest in the opposite sex, in peisonal appear- 
ance and development, in strength and endurance, and in personal health 
With changes of inteiests including members ol the opposite sex and the 
physical aspects ol sex. adolescents tend not onl\ to become inteiested in 
the physical piesctue ol otheis, but to think ol their own bodies born the 
point ol view oi otheis who may obscive them. Hence, there is a change 
hom an egocentric preoccupation with ones bod> lor its own sake, to a 
pieoccupation with one’s body as it lelates to otheis. 1 his shift in emphasis 
shaipens the process, dining the adolescent peiiod, ol loimulating a plnsi- 
cal scli-image and resolving the personal conflicts concerning real and ideal 
body images. Adolescents, on one hand, want to look well, to attiact, to 
display; on the other hand, they want to hide those physical attnhntes oi 
which they aie ashamed. The lesulting peiceived sell-image ol the physical 
body becomes a significant lactoi in the peisonal and social hehavioi ol the 
adolescent. 

In psychological literature concerning the humiliation ol the sell-concept, 
patticulaily as it relates to the identification ol the physical hodv v\ith the 
self-image, it is interesting to note the location and value ol hodv parts 
assigned to the sell by youth at vanous ages. (Resell 4 and bis co-woikets 
asked subjects in theit long-teim siudv ol childmi the billowing question: 
“II you had to locate vom sc// at some point ot place within voin body, 
where would that place be?” In lepouing some ol the answeis (resell vwites: 

One l()-yeai-old replied cpiite inteipietively, “In im Imgeis because 
I do more things with them." Biain, head, and mind were answeis at 
all ages. The 11 -year -old combined concepts stub as “head and bands,” 
“eyes and cars,” “biain and heart.” A I !i-y ear-old more comprehensively 
replied with, “all oi me.” Ihiiteen, tine to hum, idlected intently and 
tended to emphasize thinking: " l lie way 1 think and my brain. Four- 
teen stiessed emotion: “11 in school some teacher leads good poetry 1 
feel it right here,” said one, pointing pieciscly to the epigastiic legion. 
Another said, “In your heart and soul and what you leel. You can’t 
locate it. It’s in you, but it’s not physical.” Still another respondent, aged 
filteen, pleased us with a developmental comment. “1 suppose my biain 
is myself and about the center ol most everyone. I suppose when 1 was 
little I used to say my stomach.” Sixteen lound the question “tough” 
and “funny.” He could not answer with ease because he did not wish to 
separate any part from the whole. He tended to identify himself with his 
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whole bod) One bo\ icphccl ll s Joe Keel in (lie lice the most eh u ic 
(ensue limn* the whole dillcitnu between people Tint is what you 
think ol when )ou think of otlieis Sevei d signtfic mils lesponded, all 
puts s 

The Body Image and Self-concept 

1 he mipo) t me e ol ph\sic il ft uts suiiounds us in 0111 d ids life is pio 
cl unic d b) eomeisition ids u using md m iii\ othet i\enues ol hum m 
inlet u lion mil eommiuue ition \o woudei then thu e\ei\one becomes 
eoueeined ibout Ins bod\ mil the win it iliicts otluis so ill it e\et) nidi 
\idu d s lei lni^s i bou I pi i \ si i d n ms beimne meoipoi ued into his concept 
of sell thus ilfectmg his life gods moods molds mil populous \s we 
hue mentioned it is ehu uteiisiic ol ill hum in blinds to hi\e i ph\sicd 
sell ini ige Dimin' most ol the hie spin this un ige e h mges slow 1 \ bee mse 
the c h mges in the boils ne tel ilise Is nnpe tie pubic md e m p iss unnoticed 
Dumig idolisiime howeset such t i pul dunces like pi ice m bods pio 
P' 1 si /i I uni i])pi n mil md de\eIo])mutt ol the pum us md 

seeondns six i h u u lei imk s (hit the mdiuduil must mike m ijot id ] list 
mints in his bods inline md tin iipul eh uu'es c mse mete iscd eoneetn 
i l)ou I i e u Imut some < i* I tut ills ill ti i mined ide il 

\etiulls eseisom hissesud phssie il im i^es ol hmiscll his o i n bod's 
tint ot the wis lit thinks he looks his uh ol pli^sital w // nna^t ot the 
piojutinn ol the phssii d n uts he helieses best suited to the sell he ssoulel 
like to be md bis dn^dn im pint) til ol lumsell ot the plissii d sell he 
issumes when in i woild ol I mi iss lot eximpli Mus peneises he t sell 
is II it (bested md pi un looking town bods n I*/ ) but looks loiwnel to 
h mm; enough monte to bu\ nti u use i lothe s > piopi i tic to bet hop' cl lot 
Inline tole is wile md ntothii (ide il phs su d se II ini ii^e ] Smie she licks 
both munis mil bos hienels e m 1 1 ill Is slu >lten disdieims ol being the 
gl mint oils t u i»e l ol i e 1 1 un boss i^l mus (d is die un pout ut) 

I bus we see thu pel sons need to soil out md tesolse ptobkms ion 
(Cluing seset d setsioits ol i | >h\ su d sell nil it* e Out own bods inline mis 
be some s\ It it chili i e lit horn the ss i \ it ippeus to otluis bti mst m null 
siduds siess ol lumsell is distoiied bs pist ixpuienees md lutuie t'ods 
V pu son with feelings ol mleiiouts stub s M us ssoulel tend to slew het 
le ituies in then seis woist light i petson with i post list oiunt ition 

low ud sell ssoulel slew tin pltss d sell with entluisiism md exeitement 
Sunil it Is e lilt petson s utuijue ih u Kleiisius ope i Ue to ihstoit Ins slew ot 
mothci petson I bus tin impoit mi ispect ol phssie d ipptumie is boss 
c ic It pc i son is pctceised bs lumsell md otluis PctccpUon ol coiuse is not 
dlogeihu haphi/ucl indisidud puletenies ue like Is to lnsc i common 
cou detised horn the pies tiling eultin d ide d 
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Physical Self-image and Adolescence 

For many reasons the physical self is of moit <ential concern in adoles 
cence than in any othei pcnocl of life except, peihaps old age Basic physi 
cal changes fout the body into the adolescents conscious awaicness He has 
lost the seem 1 ty ol a f lmiliai boy s body new stnsitions, leatures, emotions, 
experiences, and body piopoitions ha\c emtiged The developing young 
pei son must adapt to these c hinges and to others puceptions of them 
\dolescents cannot be neutial now they aie pcueivcd as sex objects, as 
potential date mites and Intuit wives and luisb mils The lndividuils 
status in then pcci gioup is coiiespondmglv iltered Piowcss at childish 
games and skills no longei counts stilus now depends upon elite 1 1 v e pci 
foimance of the social role as mile 01 1 cm ile and this effectiveness is p u 
tially 1 elated to physical tt aits 

Vn addition il icason loi the impoitance ol physic ll changes it ulolcs 
cence is then symbolism ol the end ol childhood intimity is just o\u the 
hon/on Adult piopoitions begin to take sh ij>e ilthough is \ct it is un 
possible to be ceitun ol the n ituie extent 01 dui ilion ol the c hinges still 
to come As the outlines ol mitutc Ic ituies become evident the idolcscent 
anxiously wondeis whether his id n 1 1 physic d sell will come re tson ibl\ 
c lose to Ins ot amoiK s ide d I he peiceptuil held ol the adolescent is 
narrowed by the tyrannic d gioup sltnduds ol Ins pceis Devi it ions liotn 
what is appioveel aie usudlv looked clown upon it best tolci ittd with the 
price of nonconlonnitv being ic jcttion Reg udlcss'of how much i bo\ likes 
a girl, he must not date hei il het ippe nance di iws ndiculc liom his mile 
friends 

\lthough this concern loi phvsu d stmduds seems extiemc tempoi mlv 
at least, physic d tints pi tv a dispiopoition ite put in emotions fiusti i 
tions, md satis! ictions Bee mse the itnpoitincc ol bodilv (hinge to tlu 
adolescent is a major lactoi in the development ol his sell mi ige, we can 
reali/e that dilutions fiom some cultui d noun c in c mse emotional clifli 
cultics of anxietv and woiiy Stol/ and Stol/ 7 c|ucstioned i laige numbci 
of adolescents legaiding any womes they might h ive ibout physic d giowth 
Some 30 per cent ol the boys expiessccl concern ibout lick ol si/e latncss, 
pool physiques lack of musculai sticngth, or unusual final leatuics I he 
boys also expressed concern about acne skin blemishes, bowed legs md 
si/e of genitalia Forty six pci cent of the gills indicated anxieties about 
their bodies I hen major concerns weic being too tall oi too shoit, being 
fat, having unusual laciil featuies, sc|uinting, needing to weai glasses, being 
thin, and having small breasts Stol/ and Stol/ aptly suinmaii/td the impact 
of the new physical self image upon adolescents in saying ‘the chmging 
body becomes a symbol, not only of being difleient fiom last month or 
year, but of a new attitude toward sell, towaid others, toward life " 8 The 
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physiological changes as such do not cause these new attitudes, but coupled 
with appiopiiate enviionmental factors, they constitute a base upon which 
new attitudes are built. 

Thus, we have been saying that the adolescent's physical self-image is 
based to a laige extent upon cultural norms, and particularly upon the 
interpretation of these norms as accepted by the peer group. Girls often 
have a culturally accepted image ol lemininity represented by some glamor- 
ous movie* or telex ision star, and boys olten select an athlete as the ideal 
masculine image, although they too are olten influenced by actors who are 
considered masculine men. I hese images are rather generally perceived 
as ultimate goals that may be reached in adulthood, and the more immedi- 
ate ideal physical image is likely to he based upon the physique of another 
adolescent. Hence, a well-developed, well-groomed adolescent girl is often 
the ideal physical image lor other adolescent or younger girls, and a well- 
built, athletic, handsome male adolescent m«\ serve as the physical model 
lor his peer group or younger males. Vet these very adolescents who serve 
as ideal physical figures to others may not perceive their own physical image 
with the same enthusiasm and max ha\e emotional feelings concerning 
their own body image and their pen vised ideal physical image, as illustrated 
by a brief description horn Powell: 

John G. is sixteen years old, six leet tall, and weighs 170, all solid 
muscle. To most of the other males in his tenth grade, he is the ideal 
physical specimen, one whom most of them would like to resemble. John 
lias been an excellent athlete, well coordinated and graceful, and greatly 
interested in sports. Despite all this. John is \cry unhappy with his own 
development and feels that something is vumg with the way he is grow- 
ing. Evidence of this disturbance lust became apparent to others when 
John suddenly chopped oil the various athletic teams and even refused 
to attend the required physical-education class. He finally admitted that 
the leason for all this was unwillingness to take showers with the other 
boys, which was due. he sheepishly admitted, to his feeling that his genital 
organs were under si/ecl. !> 

DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS AND MATURITY OF SELF 

The problem of how to adjust a persons inner physical and emotional 
strivings and needs to the necessity of learning how to live successfully and 
happily in the society of which uc is a part has been clarified by the con- 
cept of the developmental tasks which each child, adolescent, and adult 
must accomplish as he grows and matures. Although the term has been 
used for some yeais, Havighmst, working with the Committee on Human 
Development at the University of Chicago, has formulated an over-all de- 
sign of developmental tasks toi the various age levels that represent a 
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matuiitv-cxpectancy framework A developmental task is specific learning 
that an individual needs in teims ol the expectations and piessuus of the 
society in which he lives lluse needs and picssmes derive from maun a 
tional processes in teims ol what cultuie demands ol the person at a given 
age Havighutst defines this concept as lollows 

\ developmental task is a task which ai iscs at or about a certain period 
in the hie of the individual succtsslul achievement ol which leads to 
happiness and to success with latei tasks, while I nlure leads to unhappi 
ness in the individual, disapproval b\ societv and difficult) with later 
tasks 10 

Developrnent.il tasks, then, have a psvchologic d .1 biological and a cul 
tural base, thus piovidmg a conceptual liamewoik lot understanding the 
whole developmental self and for the integration of the vairous life sciences 
relevant to the stuck of human developing behavtoi loi cxmrple, a de- 
velopmcntal task of eailv childhood is to leant control ol bodv wastes I he 
psychological base lor this task is that ol timing 11 unmg to correspond 
with the capantv foi voluntarv control Related to the psvchologic il aspects 
of toilet training is that of developing a rcspoiisibihiv lor keeping clean 
and dry with anv lesultant problems within the child I he biological bise 
is the development of the anil and sphincter nerves tint control elnmna 
tion r I he cultural base is inheient in the vanuions in timing, methods, 
and expectancies that chaiacteri/e dillerent societies and socioeconomic 
strata Because the phvsical aspects of the sell, as mentioned in the previous 
section, art the fundamental base for all behavioi we have chosen to pie- 
sent the concept of developmental tisks in this ch ipter on phvsical develop 
ment 


The Origin of Developmental Tasks 

According to Havighmst, some tasks arise mainly from phvsic d matma 
tion, others arise primarilv from the cultuial picssuie oi society upon the 
individual \s the individual glows he finds himself possessed ol new 
physical and psychological sources \n example ol a task based upon phvsi 
cal maturation is learning to walk When matutation ol a child’s bones, 
muscles, and nerves has reached the appropriate point, he learns to walk, 
unless actively inhibited Learning to behave acceptably with the opposite 
sex at adolescence is another example of learnings that occur primanlv 
because ol maturation, although, once the young person lecls the heteio 
sexual interest drive, soc icty steps in with a definition of what is “acceptable” 
behavior Examples of developmental tasks that arise primarily because of 
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the (ukui.il ])icssuie of society arc learning to read and learning to partici- 
pate as a socially icsponsible citizen in society. 

Havighuist speaks ol a thiicl source of developmental tasks, namely, the 
personal values and asphalions o( the individual, which are a patL ol his 
personality or sell. 1 he* personality, 01 sell, emerges ftorn the interaction of 
oiganic and enviionmental lorces. As the sell evolves, it becomes increas- 
ingly a loice in its own tight in the subsequent development of the indi- 
vidual. Havighuist indicates that, even by the age ol tluce or four, the 
indiv idual s sell is ellec live in the defining and acc omplishing ol his develop- 
mental tasks. Examples ol tasks aiismg piimarilv horn the personal motives 
and \ allies ol the individual ate choosing and pieparing tor an occupation 
and achieving a scale oi values and a philosophy oi life. 

1 hus developmental tasks may anse Itoni physical maturation, from the 
picssuie ol c u I tn i a 1 pioc esses upon the individual, and bom the desiics, 
aspirations, and values ol the emerging sell; they aiisc in most cases from 
combin.u ions ol these lac tens acting together We can see that develop- 
mental tasks have a general impact upon the ongoing, maiming behavior 
ol i lie total individual including his plivsic.il giowth, emotional and social 
development, and humiliation of a sell-concept. As Havighuist indicated, 
in his definition ol a developmental task, success oi lailme brings satisfac- 
tion and lewaid oi nnha])piness and social disappioval. Thus, the concept 
oi developmental tasks and thcii s uccsslul accomplishment has a direct 
telaiion to a positive sell-image, the basis lor an individual's becoming and 
1 ul fi Ilmen i . 

Developmental Tasks and Growth Periods 

Havighuist and his associates at the l niveisity ; Chicago have identified 
secpiential levels ol accomplishment of developmental tasks as lelatecl to the 
recognized giowth peiiods. They have also designed maturity scale values 
1 c ) i these tasks with statistical data indicating the conelations ol tasks at 
vaiious ages. In general. they have pieduted that good oi pool achievement 
ol one developmental task will go together with good or pool achievement 
ol othei tasks. As mentioned in the oiiginal cleimition, successful achieve- 
ment of the developmental task leads to happiness and success with later 
tasks, whereas lailme leads to unhappiness in the individual, disapproval 
by the societv, and clillicullv with later tasks 

In his book Human Dwlofnm , and Education Havighuist 11 includes 
a detailed description ol the natuie ol the task, the biological, psvchologi- 
cal, and socioc ulttn al bases, and the educaiioii.il implications, and develop- 
mental tasks ol the growth periods langing lrom infancy and early child- 
hood to those of later matin ity. these levels of accomplishment do not 
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appear suddenly oi become complete at any age, but lcpiesent an ongoing 
and unfolding piocess which continues in the healthy individual Irom biith 
to death. The developmental tasks of life, as repoited by Havighurst, are 
summaiized chionologically below 1J 


Infancy and Early Childhood: 

1. Learning to walk 

2. Learning to take solid foods 

3. Learning to talk. 

4. Learning to control the elimination of body wastes 

5. Learning sex different es and sexual modesty 

6. Achieving physiological stability 

7. Forming simple concepts of social and physical reality 

8 . Learning to lelate onesell emotionalls to parents, siblings, 
and other people. 

9. Learning to distinguish between right and wrong and de 
\ eloping a const icnce 

Middle Childhood: 

1. Learning physical skills nctessarv lor ordinal \ games 

2 . Building whole some altitudes toward onesell as a glowing 
organism 

3. Lear rung to get along with age-mate s 

4. Learning .in appiopliate sex role 

5. Developing fundamental skills in reading, writing, and cal- 
culating 

6. Developing concepts necessary lor evcivday living 

7. Developing const lent e, morality, and a stale ot values. 

8 . Developing attitudes towaitl social groups and institutions 

Adolescence: 

1. Accepting one’s physique and accepting a masculine or 
feminine role. 
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2. \chicvmg new mil more rniturc ulitions with egc mates 
ol both sexes 

3. \e hievmg e motion d nidi j >e i n l e nee liom puonts and othti 
1(1 LI 1 1 S 

4. \eluc\ing issm met oi economic independence 

5. Selecting nicl pi e p ti ing lor moieupilion 

6. Dcsedoping intclleetuil skills mel concepts necessarv for 
eme competence 

7. Oesning mil u hie \mg soci ills icsponsibk behi\ioi 

8. Pie piling lot inmngi md 1 miih hie 

9 . Building conscious \dues in h muons with m ulcejuate 
se icntdic world pie line 

Fail* Adulthood 

1 . Se le e ting i m tie 

2. leu umg to li\e with i m un igc p u tnci 

3. St u ting i I nnih 

4. Re u mg elnlditn 

5. M m igmg i home 

6. (»e itmg st tiled in in oci up moil 

7. I iking on (i\K i e sponsibilitx 

Middle Age* 

1. Vehiiving idulteme mel sue t tl icspoiiMbilits 

2. 1 st tbhslung uul m uni lining m economic st uid uel ol li\ 
mg 

3. \ssislmg teleilc se c tits lo bee omt icspoiiMblc mel h ippv 
1(1 11 1 1 s 

4. Developing idult It lsint time utiMtits 

5. Relating one sell to one s spouse is i peison 

6. \eeeptmg and ul]usting lei the plissiologic il ehanges ol 
middle age 

7. \djusting to aging patents 
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Later Maturity: 

1. Adjusting to decreasing physical strength and health. 

2. Adjusting to retirement and i educed income. 

3. Adjusting to death of spouse. 

4. Establishing an explicit affiliation with one's age group. 

5. Meeting social and <i\ic obligations. 

6 . Establishing satisfac ton physical Ii\ ing ai langements. 

Implications of Developmental Tasks for Understanding Behavior 

One advantage of the deselopnieiual task concept is its dynamic, continu- 
ous natuie. One task is related to, meiges into, and forms the base foi the 
next developmental task. What ocuus at a pa r tic n la i giowth stage lot ms 
the foundation for lutuie eventualities, dhus, the continuous tlneacls of 
development aie more readily viewed tluough the dynamics of develop- 
mental tasks because ol the liueirelated, sequential natuie of compatible, 
but more matuie, behavior at various ages. For example, m illusiiahng the 
processes of sociali/alion, we may cite 1 the following developmental tasks: 

1. Early childhood: I .earning to telate oneself to paients. 
siblings, atjel other prisons. 

2» Middle childhood: Learning to get along wth age-mates. 

3. Late childhood (pieadolesc enc e): Learning an appiopiiate 
masculine or feminine sex lole. 

4. Adolescence: Achieving emotional independence horn par- 
ents and other adults. 

5. Eail\ adulthood: Taking a civic i esponsibililv . 

6 . Middle age: Assisting adolescents to become responsible 
and happy adults. 

7. Later matui it \ : Accepting one’s status as an elder mcmbei 
of society. 

From the foiegoing list, we tan lecogni/e that developmental behavior 
is cumulative and sequential in that success at one level contiihutes to 
success at the next. T he continuity ol development is lurthei demonstrated 
by the reciprocal nature of the tasks in that children must relate to parents 
and middle-aged persons must relate to children. The self-conecpt and on- 
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going becoming ol the sell is both cause and effect of these reciprocal 
iclationships 

As indicated pieviouslv, all developmental tasks have biological, socio- 
(iiltuial, and sell bases m (hen ongin and implementation I he point of 
view developed m this book is that human development is a dynamic, 
continuous, and complex miciaciion and lntiaaction of oigamc, psycho- 
logical, soc loc ultural, and sell influences \s such, the interdisciplinary ap- 
ptoach inheicni in the concept ol developmental tasks considers factois and 
d«ita liom manv somces in an attempt to pi ornate an undeistanchng of the 
bchavioi and development ol the total, unique sell in the piocess of being 
m becoming 

Havighuist n oflcis two significant icasons whv the concept of develop- 
mental tasks is useful to (due itois / ns/ it helps in discovering and stating 
the pm poses ol education in the schools 1 ducalion, then, may be conceived 
as the cdloit ol the socictv thiough the sc 1 m> 1, to help the individual 
.iclueve ceilam ol his developmental t isks I he s ((mid use of the concept 
is in the tuning of education d efforts When the boelv is lipe, society re- 
cjuiits and the sell is icadv to achieve i ccitun task, tlu teachable moment 
his arrived I bus ellorts at te telling which would have been largelv wasted 
it the \ had eome e nlier oil e i gi itrlv mg u suits w he n thev are matched with 
the l((nhnl>l( worntnl the me ment at which the task should be learned 
Dale 11 in is mav hive c ipimed flic significant essence of using develop- 
mental t asks in unde r standing the implications loi the continuous total and 
integrand becoming ol the sill within soc ie tv in commenting 

I hue arc i nurnhci ol concepts which appe rr usctul to a develop- 
mental appinuh to be h iv lot lire mdividm 1 is legaided as a living svs- 
tem, within a complex envnonment which » exhibits eh.uac tet istics 
ol .i svstem luttlieimoic tlu living svsttm is leganled as ‘open,’ tend- 
ing toward \ stc.idv state i t the i than being “closed, tending towaid 
.m e ejuilibi linn as is nuc ol plrvsical svstems I he open svstem builds 
n i e \ e isible changes into ltsell winch piogiessivch .mel permanently 
moclilv its ledation to the envnonment svstem The dev elopmentahst 

sees bchavioi deuinunition as \ei\ complex icaehing back into chains 
ol antecedents the dc vc lopment ilist calls attention to the complex 

svinbolu j)ioe esses ol which tire human oig.mism alone is capable 14 

PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT AND BEHAVIOR 

In the hist section, wc examined developmental tasks as related to sequen- 
tial pci lods ol glow tli, indicating that these tasks involved a phvsical as 
well as a psychologu.il and culnual base II we aie to undcistand the impli- 
cations ol these tasks and the interaction between physical development 
and bchavioi, we must lccogm/e what the noimal pattern ol physical ele- 
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\elopment is and what effects this has on the behavior chat acteiistk ally 
found at different periods ol growth Thus, we shall briefly examine be 
havior as related to normal and de\iant physical development, patterns of 
giowth, changes and \auations in body stiuctuic, and motoi development 
Later sections will explore the charactei istics of the developing ph\sical 
self, liom mlancv tluough adolescence, pubeily and sexual maturity, and 
psychosex ual development 


Normal Physical Development 

Accoiding to Huilock, n there arc fi\c nrajoi areas in which the ltlation 
ship between nonnal pin steal development and the child s behavioi ilia) be 
lecogm/ed lust, with the development ol the unions sys ton, an mciease 
in intellectual functioning piomotcs new patterns of behavior Ihus, the 
child’s increased abilit\ to pciccive meanings in situations is directly lelated 
to lus emotional behavioi, just as the degree ol social acceptance exper i 
enced is 1 elated to his ability to understand the thoughts feelings, and 
emotions of others Second giowth ol the muscles bungs changes in motor 
capacities and strength, and in tlu number and tvpe ol physical activities 
in which the child participates 

Thud changes in the functioning ol tlu endocnne glands lcsult in new 
patterns of behavior 1 01 example at pubeitv there is a shift liom dis 
inteiest in members of tlu opposite sc\ to an intciest rnd liking tor them 
lrom activities with othus ol one s own sex to activities with mcmbcis ol 
the opposite sex, and from lack ol interest in personal tppcai nice to pre 
occupation with looks and chess lomth changes in a child s gioss physical 
stiuctuu, his physique in teims of height weight both piopoitions, .me I 
general appeaiance affect behavior including tlu child s perception of him 
self and his world As I hompson has noted 

I he toddlei whose eyes ate* at the level ol an adults knees sees a far 
different world liom that envisioned b\ an adult a child whose center 
of gravity is relatively low will have less difficulty in balance than one 
whose center of giavrty is high I he mechanus of picking up an inch 
cube present a different pioblem to the tinv hand of the 1 -ycai old liom 
the one presented to the hand of the r > year old 16 

finally , behavior is influenced by the child’s physical condition, which 
is dependent upon a balanced functioning ol the diflerem paits ol the body 
This balanced functioning results hi homeostasis- noimal blood sugar, 
water balance, rate of oxygen utilization, and so lot th- achieved by the 
regulatory action of the central and autonomic nervous systems and by the 
endocrine system Ihe glan Is of the endue line system, foi example, nor 
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nially work m harmony and produce chemical secretions, hormones, in just 
the light amount to maintain a steady state of the internal environment 
of the body The most impoitant ugulatoiv glands of the endociinc system 
aie the pituitaiv gland, at the base of the biain, tlic ih\ioid glands, in the 
thioat, the adienal glands, located nc.n the kidneys, and the gonads, at- 
tached to the sc\ oigans 


Deviant Physical Development 

Just .is noim.il j)h\ sic al development is i elated to bchavioi, the inter- 
relationship between deviant phvsual development and bchavioi is signifi- 
cant m undcistanding the developing sell liodv si/c and shape influence the 
child s phvsual pe i lonnanc ts I Inn boss of aveiagc height, foi example, 
pei lot m better than bovs of medium phvsicjuc 01 above-aveiage height 
f hose who aie tall and obese aie the least efficient peitouneis of all 17 
Marked deviations in si/e also alien the chil is social bchavioi and accept- 
ance by his pee is 1 he obese child loses out in active plav and, as a lesult, 
misses m«m\ oppoi (unities to leani tlu skills essenlul to social success . 18 

In anothci dimension ol deviant v the mallunetioning of an oigan upsets 
the boclv s honu ostaus and lesults in behavioial changes The gieater the 
disturbance to boclv balance, nonnillv the mou deviant the behavioi Re- 
duction in the amount ol owgen in the mspiud an, as in an attack of 
asthma, foi example*, nnv pi ec iprtate emotional outbuists loss ol mtical 
thinking abilitv, lack of concentration, and leduction in the speed and 
qualitv of mental woik \ el i op in blood sugai level alfeets mental activities 
and leads to alterations in mood liiitabihtv and vague levelings ol appie- 
.hensron V use in the blood sugar level above r umal results in depiessive 
mental states 1,1 \n acute clcfuiencv ol ut rmin U complex conmbutes to 
sc i tons behavioial changes such as those mmdested in depiession, hvstena, 
and increased t motionalitv Wide fluctuations ol autonomic luiutioning 
lead to emotional instahihtv nervousness anxielv, and distraetibilnv J0 

In the phvsiologic al functioning ol the boclv distm bailees in homeostasis 
ma\ he tempoiaiv oi peim merit l he longei the duration oi the moie fie 
cpiem the tempoiaiv distur bailee, the greatei the efiect on the child's 
behavior \ eoinnion lonn ol temporal v upset in boclv balance in ehilehen 
comes from a high level I his condition is reflected in mental and emotional 
confusion accompanied b\ manorial and jiasiible he lauoi and a tendency 
to resist .iggi e ssiv elv anv suggestions lioni otheis \s the level subsides, so 
do the behavioial changes that accompanied n 1 Bodv balance is tempo- 
tanly dismpled in pubescent gills bv tlu menstnial penoel koi seveial 
days pieeeding and during the beginning ol the peuod, hotmonal imbal- 
ance causes changes in blood pressuie, bodv tcmpeiatuie, basal metabolism, 
and water accumulation which mav puss upon neive ccnteis Many times 
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tension, in liability, and general neivousness result it oin these bodily con- 
ditions 

Malnutiition and endocnne disoideis tan contnlnite to a moie perma 
nent distuib.inte ol homeostasis Prolonged mahmhitwn makes the thild 
apathetic, depiessed, in liable, undependable, and nervous Nutritional 
anemia in thildien, resulting moie olten horn emotional and sotial prob- 
lems than horn mipiopei ditt, causes heightened (motional tension - 2 Fx 
cess or gioss defitienc\ ot one 01 more ol tlu hormones produced b\ the 
glands of the endocnne svsiein is usuallv associated with dial at tcnsiir be 
havioi patterns iuithumoic, should the excess oi deficients occui dining 
the giowth \ears, it is likclx to lead to pin steal ck Matrons and to changes 
in intelligence and peisonalitv Pcrsonaliiv changes ma\ Ik due to glandular 
changes, to social attitudes toward the pin sic al malformations caused b\ 
hormonal changes, to personalized assessments ol ind u (lections upon the 
dcMant conditions, or to all three ol these 

Because the tlnroid hormone is responsible loi cell development all tilt 
cells ol the both are .dice ted uni i\oiabl\ 1>\ a clc fie u tie v ol tins hoimone 

I he bones glow slowlv, and tlun ossification is utndcd 1 he brain cells 

de\elop inadequately and this c uises mental deficit ms How tlnroid tic li 
ciency will influence the child s development depends putl\ upon the 
growth eve le when it occurs Flu most serious time is tlu period ol prenatal 
development, when giowth and development ut most lapid-* 

Mild thvroid defuremv will cause lcthargv I it k ol vitalitv and genu d 
fatigue accompanied bv a tenelemv te> be naseible depressed, ehsti trstlul, 
and melancholv Vn excess ol tlnmxm the hormone from the tlnioul 

glands -leads to an increase in the tempo ol the bodilv processes anel to 

restlessness, excitabtliiv, anxietv distrae tihilitv in irked nervousness and 
wide mood swings ~’ 4 

Increase in the sex hormone at pubertv not onlv is responsible lor the 
physical changes that occur, hut a No Iras i significant influence' on the 
changes in body proportions II the sex hoimone is intioeluccd te>o c.nlv, .is 
in e«ul\ maturing children, giowth ol the bod\ teases be lore the kgs have 
attained their lull growth resulting in i slioii, stocks legged person If there 
is a hvpogonadal condinon resulting liom a dcl.iv in the intioduction ol 
the sex hormone, phvsic.il giowih will continue bevoncl the normal time, 
the lower parts of the body will exceed the upper, and at maturity the child 
will have long, slender legs 


Patterns of Growth 

We have noted that behavior is influenced by numerous aspects of pliysi 
cal development and physiological functioning of the body Behavior is 
equally interrelated with patterns of giowth, variations in giowth cycles, 
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,iiul clc \ elopmcntal dice ts of \ ae ill gi ow ill pe r iods Glow th is 1 h) thmit, 
not ugular On the <01111 1 1 \ giowtli conus 111 (\<ks 01 waves, pciiods 01 
phases As su< h it isouhih iml piechctddc \s I* 11 kc 1 has pointed out in 
dexiiibmg the <\<l(s ol noinid pi 1 \ sic d giossth, Sometimes the tempo is 
slow, sometimes Iasi hut ah\a\s in (oinphte h unions 

Studies ol hum in giowtli 1 1 1 \ * km did tint the 1 e an loin distinct 
P ( 1 iods two dm ut(ii/(d In slow mowth md two b\ npid giowtli I rom 
hit ill to two \< us then is 1 ipid giowtli 1 his is lollowctl h\ a penoel of 
slow giowtli up to the time ot pubcm 01 sexual maiming, beginning 
usu dl\ between the eighth md elisenth u us l 10111 then until fifteen 01 

sixteen \e us then is 1 ipid giowtli md tins is lollowtd b\ a peiiod ot 

lulls ibiupt tipeimg oil ol giowtli to the time ol matinits I’ntil the 
settling piotess < h u u n 1 isti< ol old igi tlieit is 1 miintcn met ol the 
height itt mu d m tin loin ill giowtli c\<le dthough tlieie mas be an ni- 
ne isc in weight llus< giosxth c \ c le s lie ) uiuseisd that clothing toi 
c luldi e 11 is si/e d u < oidmgls 

l dilations m (,kj« th Path ms \lthough theie ne \ illations in the 
n ijiiuj it t< 1 n ol glow th c \< l< s nio>t c lnldic 11 u e I m Is consistent showing 
1 < oust int tc neb nc s tow u cl c u line ss 01 1 m 11c ss in lc idling c 1 meal points 
bee mse giowtli md de\ c lopme lit to 1 cltgice ite built into us genetiralls 
the 1 e is no known w is ol speeding up 01 1 e 1 uehng the pitmn of ilnnges- s 

\ numbei ol I u tois dt ttinnne wlutlui the < hilcl will glow at a lapul late 

01 in i mon Icisiucls I isluoii I he nillueiiee ol family and tllmn back 
g found ipon height bone deselopmeni ige ol sexuil mituiits and emp 
tion and dee isnig ol teeth Ins been lepoitcd ' Iheie ne u\ dijfntmt s, 
w ith boss glow ing 1 1 te 1 ill m gills itccitun iges mil gn Is lastei than boss 
atodnis 1 10m d)out nine 01 te n to th 1 1 teen 1 loin te e n seats ol ige gills 
die 1 diet mil lie is 11 1 thin boss bee mse ol th j e iiliet pubeitil eltselop 
me ill \ltei tint boss become tillct md he met thin gills and leniain 
tillei I01 the lest ol then fixes though tins . 1 is not he heisiei Vuiabihts 
within the sex gioup is usuills gic tei imong boss ill in gills although 
sainbihls 111 giowtli 1 ues foi both sexes mete iscs snth age t0 

Both s tzt md both t\[h inline tue tin 1 ite ol giowtli and aic lesponsible 
lot some ol the \ uiitions tint occut \ snnll child giosss osu a longci 
pe 1 loci ol time than 1 I ugc child who h is 1 gic ite 1 peiiod ol initial giowth, 
.dthough In 1111s not < itch up with tlu lug' child esen at mituiits The 
child with tlu till slindci higile build the itfot oiph glows in height 
oset a longei peiiod ol tune ill the child ssith 1 heassset blocks stiue- 
tuie 1 he latte 1 the nu sotnoi jih howisci glows l istei at e ich age level, 
espeei 1 1 lx m sseight PI 11 id cluldien tend to glow l istei than those who 
expe 1 lciuc t motional tension dthough tension h is a gieatei e lie et on weight 
than on height 11 

(,)owth C ydes of Both Pints l he dilleicnt puls ol the bod) hase then 
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own periods of rapid and slow growth, and each reaches its mature size at 
its own time. This tendency is known as asynchronous growth or “split 
growth.” All phases of growth are continuous, however, and take place con- 
currently. A child's brain, for example, does not stop growing while his 
muscles, lungs, and bones arc growing. Instead, there is some growth taking 
place in all parts of the body at all times during the growth years. 

Although there is an interrelationship or correlation among the growth 
patterns tor different organs or bones, the different areas of a child's body 
will be at widely disparate points ol maturity at any given age. At no time 
is this more apparent than at puberty. Then, with little or no regard for 
over-all proportions, the arms, legs, nose, and chirr seem suddenly to “sprout” 
individually, each growing rapidly at its own time and rate. Even the two 
sides of the body may grow at different rates then, although by the time 
physical maturity is reached, there is an approximate balance. Thus, there 
are not only interindividual dilferences in physical growth but also marked 
intuundnndual differences / 12 

According to growth curves for height and weight, children, except dur- 
ing the first year of life, grow more rapidly in height than in weight. In the 
latter part of childhood, the extremities grow taster than the trunk, with 
the result that the child seems to be “all arms and legs ." 33 Asynchronous 
growth is likewise appaient in the lace, with the lower part growing more 
rapidly than the upper, especially horn ages live thiough eight years / 41 
Asynchrony is especially apparent in the growth ol the muse les, bones, lungs, 
and genitals. These increase approximately twenty -times in si/e (lining tire 
growth years, whereas the eyes, brain, and some other organs that are rela- 
tively more developed at bit th inc rease muc h less . 33 

The* pattern for muscular growth is characterized by a rapidly decel- 
erating rate during the second year, a slowly decelerating rate until the 
onset of puberty, an accelerating rate during puberty, and a decelerating 
rate thereafter until growth ceases/™ Because muscle growth is relatively 
slow, strength is relatively late in developing. The spurt in growth ol 
strength comes later in puberty than weight increase. Finally, there are 
changes in the weights of body tissues at dillcrent ages. The greatest in- 
crease in bone and muscle tissue, lor example, comes during the childhood 
and adolescent years, whereas the greatest increase in lat tissue comes during 
adulthood . 37 

In spite of asynchronous growth, the development ol the body follows 
the laws of developmental direction. For the most part, development occurs 
first in the upper part of the body and later in the lower part. Changes in 
body proportions are relatively slight during the first half yeat of postnatal 
life. From then until puberty, however, head growth is slow, limb growth 
rapid, and trunk growth intermediate. The brain and iacial features attain 
maturity in si/e and development before the organs and features of the 
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tiuiik and limbs. In addition to the significant effects of it tegular growth 
upon the child s behavioi i elated to adjustment difficulties, eneigy level, 
nuti itional needs, maiiiLenancc of homeostasis, and awkwaulness, every 
child has some leatuies ih.it seem to be out of pioper piopoition because 
of as) nc hi onous gtowth \s a lesulr, the concein a I jcj u t bod) thspropoi tions 
ma\ be lellected m the child s phvsical self-image An caily-matui ing child, 
loi example, who is the “fust’ of his age mates to expedience bod) dispro- 
portions nia) feel iniseiable that he is the local point of attention; he may 
not be enthusiastic about this degiee of unicjuencss. 


MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 

One of tlie most impottant and lapid aieas ol development duiing the 
call) ) (Mi s ol lile is motoi development, the development of contiol over 

tlu* dilleient muscles of the bods liom a h< ipless infant who cannot move 

his bod) horn tfie place wheie he has been laid 01 who cannot icach out 
and giasp an object ollcicd to linn, the voting child emeiges, leaching in 
the period ol a few shoit veals a phase dining which he is relatively inde- 
|)endent of otheis \s Ihcsscv and huhlen have noted. "The newborn in- 
fant is a sliangelv inc ootebnated. helpless mite ol humanity Its ver) fust 
years ale devoted to the fascinating but difficult pioblem of getting control 
ol its own both " {s \s wc have >ccn, the lelative si/e ol the child 01 ado- 
lescent and his late oi giowth, is ol majoi concern to him Ol ecjual or 

gieatei impoiiatue to him is what he can and cannot do with his bod), 
because motor development as related to the 4 developmental stages of the 
| >h) sic a 1 sell will be included in tlu 4 next section, onlv a geneial discussion 
of the significance ol motoi development and i*h giowth of phvsual capaci- 
ties will be ptesented here 


Significance of Motor Development 

Being able to contiol his bodv as well as, if not better than, lus pceis is 
impoitant to a child toi a number of leasoiis I he child who lacks the 
skills impoitant to lus gioup is in lot a bad time sociallv Hav ighuist clc- 
sciibes the significance of motoi development u levant to the child s self- 
concept in saving: 

To an inc leasing extent, a hild s conception of himself is tied up with 
the skills he has. It is as though lus acceptance of lumsell comes in part 
liom his abilitv to master dilleient hums ol the woilcl outside himself. 
... As a child becomes a pail of an activitv group . . lie contributes 
ceitain skills, certain knowledge. He has an oppoitunit) to lest his skills 
against those ol his peers. He adds to his conception ol lnmself as lus 
peers react to his skills .-* 0 
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Thus, the child’s physical capacities along with his rate of development and 
his size, shape, appearance, and strength help to determine the psychological 
situation in which he finds himself. His perception of himself and the 
reception accorded him by others is a product in large degree of his physcal 
status, and his readiness to learn is to a considerable degree a product of 
his maturity. We can no more ignore the child’s physical giowth and abil- 
ities than we can his mental capacity. 

Hurlock 40 stresses six reasons why motor development is important to a 
child. First, good health , which is vital to the child’s development and hap- 
piness, is particularly dependent upon exercise. If his motor coordination 
is so pool that he performs below the standards ol the peer group, the 
child will derive little satisfaction from participating in physical activities. 
Consequently, he will have little motivation to participate, and as a lesult, 
he will deprive his body ol the exercise needed lor good health. The second 
value of good motor control is that it motivates the child to engage in 
physical activities that will serve as an emotional catharsis and thus pro- 
mote good mental health. 

The third advantage of good motoi control is that it enables the child to 
entertain himself. Both among younger and older children, ateas ol inlet cst 
are limited if they arc not physically able to exploit 1 and to control the 
environment. The fourth advantage of motoi development is that it pro- 
vides the child oppoi trinities for socialization. The child who cannot engage 
in recreative physical activities with some degree of skill equal to that ol 
the members of his peer group becomes a group liability and may experi- 
ence social neglect or rejection. 

Each year the child becomes increasingly resentful ol adult domination 
and assistance. The fifth impoitant contribution of motoi development, 
therefore, is that it enables the child to achieve independence. The mote 
he can do for himself, the greater his self-confidence and happiness will be. 
Unless he has the motor skills to become self-reliant, he must depend upon 
others to help him to do the things his peers can do lor themselves. In time, 
this dependency leads to feelings of resentment and personal inadequacy 
which affect his personality unfavorably. 

Finally, motor development is important to the child’s self-concept. When 
the young child acquires motor skills, he develops a feeling of physical 
security that is soon translated into psychological security. As his confidence 
increases, he is willing to tackle many problems where motor coordination 
is not needed. Self-confidence thus becomes generalized. By contrast, the 
child whose motor development is inferior to that of his age-mates hesitates 
to enter into a new situation, thus narrowing his perceptual world of experi- 
ences. Not only does the child’s motor development affect his self-concept 
and hence his personality, but his personality affects his motor development, 
becoming a circular reaction. The child who is timid, for example, will be 
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hesitant to try to learn new motor skills, and will thus delay his motor devel- 
opment A less inhibited child, on the other hand, will plunge into a new 
learning cxpeiicnce and will show a higher level ol development m this 
area than the timid child ol equal ability who has had equal learning 
opportunities but has not taken advantage ol them 

Characteristics of Motor Development 

General growth and motor development are highly related, m fact, motor 
giowth is actually one aspect ol genual physical growth The direction 
ol motoi growth is like that ol total giowth - c( phalocaudal, or head to tail 
in direction I hus, the infant lilts his head belorc his trunk, sits upright 
before he stands and controls his arms laiilv well before he walks The 
direction of inotoi growth is also piownochsta] liom the centci of the 
body outward I hus the infant can grasp an object with both arms before 
he can hold it in Ins hands and he c in use his hands together to grasp a 
hi l 1 beloie Ins fingers can giasp a pellet I ailv motor development is almost 
entiielv a product of matuiaiion \ numbci ol co twin contiol studies have 
shown that attempts to train an iniant 01 voting child in a basic phv&ual 
skill arc of no value until he has reached an appropriate level of maturitv 11 
lor the fust few weeks altu bn th motoi development piogiesses at a 
rapid laic Because of the neuiological immatuiitv of the infant, most of 
Ins movements aie random and uncoordinated, involving huge areas of the 
boelv In a short time howevci his mass actum develops into coordinated 
voluntary movements x - Giaduaih as he gains control over Ins muscular 
mechanism, he makes specific responses Instead ol moving his entile bodv, 
he is able to c ill onl\ cut tin muscles 01 tcam> )f muscles into action 

Dining the fust lour ot live \c us ol life die child gains contiol ovei 
gum morn incuts Ilusc movements involve the huge aieas ot the bodv 
used in walking, i tinning swimming, and bicvcbng \ltei five veais of age, 
major development lakes place in the contiol ol finei coordinations, which 
involve the smaller muscle groups used in gtasping tin owing and catching 
balls, wilting, or using tools Miei tin foundation skills such as sell feeding, 
dressing, walking and running have been established, more complicated 
skills, such as wilting, plavmg the pi mo skating, and dancing aic devel- 
oped Although these skills aic ciuck at fust, thev become lcfined with 
practice and require the expen hunt of much uiugv than loiitierly 
Unless environmental obstacles 01 plnsital 01 mental handicaps inter- 
fere wnh noimal motoi development gencrallv the six veai old will be 
leady to ad|ust to the demands of school and to participate in the play 
activities ot his peeis Souttv and the people in the child s woild expect 
this ol him Some ol the most important developmental tasks of the pre- 
school and early school veais consist ol the development of motoi skills 
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based upon the coordinated use of different teams of muscles I he child 
who measures up to social expectations makes good adjustments unless 
some personality obstacle stands in his wav lhe child who lalls below social 
expectations develops Icchngs ol peisonal inadequacy that weaken his moti 
vation to try to leain what his age mates have alicadv learned Thus, we 
see that adequate motoi development it v uious growth stages has i signifi 
cant lelationship to the emeiging self concept 

DEVELOPMENTAL STAGES OF THE PHYSICAL SELF 

Growth i> a product of the response of the organism to its environment 
Ones growth, as a product, results from three things orgmism, environ 
merit, and response Her edit), environment md response are inseparably 
interrelated in the behavior and growth ol every hum in being including 
the developmental stages ol the ph)srcal sell \s wc hive ohm indicated 
glow th is dynamic and continuous Hence we must lecogm/e tint the con 
cept ol levels or stages ol development does not conflict with die notion of 
continuity of growth St igcs simply represent pc nods ot time during which 
certain aspects of growth become rciitivel) picdomiimu I his section will 
explore the characteristic physic d development ol the periods ol iniincv 
earl) childhood, middle childhood prcadolesc eiue mcl ulolcsccruc 

Infancy 

Infancy refers to the earliest period of postnatal existence timing which 
the individual is wholly dependent upon pnentd cm I he word mfnmy 
is used also to indicate the period prior to the uquisilion ol speech The 
matter of physical dependence and lick ol motor competence nny 1K0 be 
involved in the definition md because most individuals walk b> about two 
yeais a reference m time is acknowledged In turns ol degree ol dependence 
and the acquisition of functional speech the period lists about two years 
Mthough rhe period of mftnev is ubitr ml) defined is spuming the fust 
two )ears of lift, wc should not think that degrees ol dept ndence or clc velop 
ment of speech skills aic the same in all individuals it the end oi ibis phase 
Because each individual Iras his own rate mcl pattern ol giowtli, different 
children noyrnally achieve behaviors at various ages 

Physical Gumth Prenatal growth is tin period of most rapid physical 
change, a single cell develops into a b to b pound bah) .1 pan of cells 
develops into a highly differentiated organism in nine months Although 
growth is slower in the postnatal than in the prenatal period, the infant m 
his first year typically triples his birth weight By the end of two years he is 
approximately hall as tall as he evei will be I torn bung so helpless that he 
cannot even support his own head, he progresses to a point where he can 
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sit steadily without support, pick up things between thumb and finger, and 
pet haps even walk in the first year I tom being unable to see at all, he is 
gradually able to follow moving obje< ts and to distinguish between familiar 
and unfamiliar faces I he nci\ous system is maturing and the nerve cells 
of the brain are becoming more cfficentlv connected to muscles, so that there 
is a perceptible improvement in voluntatv movement from day to day No 
later penod will equal the tapid growth that takes plaee in the first twelve 
months 

One implication of early rapid giowth is that maturation rather than 
training should be the key to development \ttcmpts to hasten develop- 
ment aie tvpicallv iutile and sometimes haimlul Vttcmpting to encouiage 
the child to sit up before it is natui il and noinnl for him to do so (ty picallv 
six to eight months) mav l>c a lac tor m pool posture Propping the baby on 
pillows or a high chan will not result in highh advantageous gains Such 
activities do not histtn the matm ition of hi mi and nerves that allow' the 
infant to have a sense of equilibrium Re liness provides development of 
a strong and straight back free, fiom curvature which might possibly be 
caused bs excessive cncoiu igcmcnt \\ uting for inatuiation to aid in walk- 
ing, toilet naming 01 ttlking will not li indie ip the child in the long lun, 
and mav do him much good In essence the infant will become when he is 
lead} ni his oun hint and in Ins oun mi} 

I he second inipiie ition is actu d\ a put of the fust fiecclom to exercise, 
exploit and expel mu nt m inoie sigmhc in t than attempts at deliberate 
training \ laige plavptn m pulti rblv the vvholc room if the season is 
right and the floor is warm ifhmls the oppoitunitv to crawl cieep, sit, and 
walk at an age which is coniloitihle loi the child It mav be questionable 
whethu tins lrcedom speeds the cquisitinn o» kills because babies kept in 
c t .idles on the niotlter s hick seem to sullct m ^tcat handicap in lcaining 
to sit mcl w ilk 1 iceelom howevei docs allow the child to pctfoim itlun 
lie is willing and ible II (tudom is allowed dining this lapid giowth 
period tlu b ih\ cm mote ic tddv svnehtont/e his activities with abilities 
and capitalize on his own development d pattern thm would be the ease it 
adults tned to keep hint on a schedule ol uhievenunt derived from statis 
tical averages lienee i sigmfic nil implication loi child leaiing at this stage 
(and others) is to give t lie child the fnedoni to lutonu ns a distinctive and 
unique human hcin^ in his oun rim and malinationul potential 

Rapid giowth is accompanied b\ unsi ible boelil 1 line turns The infant 
has little capacitv foi sell uguh.oon and the integiation of functions He 
will become quicklv chilled when exposed to cold his late of lieait beat 
and ic'spiialion will aceeleiate with small pi ov oca lion V shghtlv wrong 
formula, a sole tin oat, a uinnv nose oi the cutting of a tooth mav lesult 
in an alarmingly high lempeiaiiuc But bouts later the difhcultv has been 
overcome, and the lnlant is happv, vigoious, and appaientl > nest the least 
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affected by his recent illness Because of lapicl growth and unstable bodily 
function, illnesses, even minoi ones, leave effects on giowth that aie dis- 
cernible bv X-ray analysis Hence, babies should be protected fiom all 
diseases, they become stiong and lesistant tluough being healthy Optimum 
phvsieal giowth can best be ensuied by icgulai sleep, propci diet, piotection 
from disease, and lieedom to develop at ones own rate /ntc t pnscmal com- 
pausons should be avoided, a>n\ duld is typical foi himself Normal emo 
tional eaic (londling, petting, talking to) seems to have a dnect and dis 
cernible effect upon the physical, as well as intellectual and emotional, 
development ot human mtants n 


Early Childhood 

Duiing the veais horn two to six, the cailv childhood stage a significant 
developmental c haiaeteiistu is the individuals becoming i social being 
he is ltsponsive to cultuial pitssiucs I he late ol phvsieal giowth slows 
maikedlv, and the child s insistent needs and developmental t isks levolvc 
about his adaptation to his cultuic as i effected i n Ins 1 mul\ and plavmatcs 
We need to understand that tluse development il processes nt not distincth 
unique, thev will continue into the latei childhood \c us 1 his cm i lipping 
of infanev and childhood mav he illustiaicd bv the 1 ict thiL in both periods 
habits ot elimination and eating au still in t he pioeess ol loimuion In a 
similar pattern ear ly childhood vensovulip with those of liici childhood 
m terms oi the continuing need to m ike id iptationS to m e\p Hiding soc lal 
world and its sometimes contusing demands 

We should cleaiK undustand that such rtmiiks as ‘ lwovc u olds an 
(or do) such and such aic misleading Some two u n olds au like this or 
that, ’ but mam entiiclv noimal two\eti olds aic quite chffcic nt We should 
remember that all children aie unique and .is such, ne tvpic il of them 
selves and no one else in then own distinctive giowth qualities Such chi 
lerenecs are an inseparable pm of inhc tiled and congenital variations m 
developmental capacitv 1 hev aie mheient in the varied stimulations lor 
development provided by social class status as ic flee ted in familv behavior 
patterns, as well .is in the g nctie he 1 1 tage the c lu lei receives Vlso thev 
inhere in the richness or paucity ol emotional and intellectual stimulation 
within the phenomenal field afforded in communitv organi/ation But de 
spite the plethora of talk about differences, children all over arc more alike 
than they are different, in that thev have common developmental tasks as 
related to their growth and maturation within their respective soc ioc ulural 
settings 

Physical Development By the age of two the child is, on the average, 
half as tall as he will ever be His head at age five is approximately adult 
si/e. His rate of weight gain will be about five pounds per yeai by the time 
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he enteis school. Comparing this rate to his gain of fourteen to sixteen 
pounds in tlu: first year alter biith, we see that sheer inuease in si/c is not 
remarkable in early childhood. 

Physical development is ol more significant interest from the dimension 
of motor control than is absolute or relative inc tease in si/e. The skills of 
walking, running, climbing, balancing, and throwing are cither sporadi- 
cally or chronically practiced. I hese provide the basis for the development 
of skills in games lor later childhood and adolescence and for manipulative 
skills in adult work. A parent mas patiently (and then impatiently ) explain 
and guide the child’s alternate pushing down with the feet in riding a 
tricycle only to perceive that a visiting youngster, after a brief practice, 
can ride with relative ease. A similar situation is encountered by hopeful 
fathers a little later as the boy gradually acquires the timing and coordi- 
nation involved in throwing or batting a ball. Thus the practical implica- 
tions indicate that the child requires time to develop, opportunity to 
explore, and freedom to experiment, llis own striving to learn will provide 
t!.'' motivation il he is given time to develop at his own rate; the adult must 
provide the space and material, concede the time, and express approval of 
the child’s development at his own idiosyncratic rate. We might be amazed 
at how many things a child can do and how well, il given the freedom to 
learn when he is interested and ready to explore his world of activities and 
people 

Homeostatic adjustments fluctuate to a less marked degree in the early 
childhood years than in infancy but have not attained the stability of the 
later childhood years. We see evidence ol this in the child’s reaction to 
illness; a comparatively high temperature may accompany a minor illness 
such as a cold, but recovers is rapid. Parents are olten surprised and relieved 
to see a child who was apparently seriously ill on one day be up and about 
with almost alarming vigor the following day. Similarly, an emotionally up- 
setting incident may involve crying and tantrums only to be followed im- 
mediately by a quick return to normality and placidity. 

Dental growth and health is important in early childhood because the 
basis for adult dentition is being laid. Incisor teeth may be present at birth 
or may appear at any time dining infancy, but most ol the teeth erupt 
during the early childhood years. Despite the fact that these are deciduous 
teeth, they deserve careful attention. Decayed teeth that are removed early 
leave spaces that cause adjaccn' teeth to grow improperly and may produce 
asymmetry of the jaw, mouth, or lace. Moreover, as the first teeth reach 
maturity the roots are absorbed— a process known as resorption— and pro- 
vide some of the nutrition lor permanent teeth. Periodic visits to the dentist 
should be initiated during these years for routine cleaning, inspections, 
and repair of broken or troublesome teeth. A study by Gustafson 41 indicates 
that the incidence of tooth decay in children is reduced by fluoridation in 
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water systems, periodic cleansings and tieatments with sodium fluoride, and 
abstinence from candy and othci sugai -satui ated foods between meals. 

The nutritional requirements lot a glowing child ate veiy specific, sug- 
gesting the need lot wise guidance and dietaiy supervision. Each individual 
has a biochemical uniqueness, and slight changes in diet, in eating, and in 
elimination habits, as well as physical and mental states, are lactois that 
merit consideration. More and more nutritional status is being explored as 
a fundamental process in behavior. 45 For example, hunger can exist without 
appetite, but without appetite children may not eat enough varied lood loi 
optimum growth. For these reasons the conditions that prevail at meal- 
time as well as the lood itself assume importance. Peckers 4 * 5 suggests five 
fundamental requirements: 

1. Peace and quiet should prevail at mealtime so that appetite 
will be adequate 

2. The child with a small appetite should be given only one 
food at a time. 

3. Part ills should provide a good example by partaking ot all 
foods, thus providing motivation to ingest varied food 
substances. 

4. Coercion to eat certain foods should be avoided 

5. New foods should be introduced Inst— before appetite is 
lessened. 

If the food is lejected, it should be offered again within a few class We 
might well add two other points: 

6 . Bee ause homeostasis is relative^ unstable, there will be 
alternate times of appetite and ruddier encc; the child 
must not be expected to eat adult amounts or ecpial 
amounts on diflcrent days 

7. Comparison between children, resulting in the establish 
merit of unrealistic standards of consumption at given ages, 
should be avoided because of individual differences. 

Middle Childhood 

The world of the child during the middle years (six to nine years) changes 
enormously, and consequently so do his developmental challenges. The 
period of early childhood, the preschool years, require that the child adjust 
only to his family, relatives, and a few playmates. Even those children 
who attend nursery schools encounter only a slightly more expanded social 
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world But at about the age ot six many new social adjustments are de- 
manded 1 he individual must adjust to teachers, school curriculums, and 
routines at the same tune that lus contacts with his peers become more 
numerous and prolonged Where once he was closely protected, he emerges 
into a lite in which he has become liter to select his own responses and to 
solve his own problems without the hovenng protection of a parent 

The middle childhood years aic particularly important because they will 
condition the child s attitude toward school and continued learning so 
strongly and because the patterns ol socialization shown bv the child at this 
time become so (juickly routini/ed and intei nali/ed Success in adjusting to 
school and to a new world ol pec i contacts will do much to shape the self- 
concept charade r istic ol the child s liter yeais lor this reason we can 
consider the middle childhood vcais ol transition a distinct and significant 
period However arbitraiy this distinction ma\ seem fiom the pieceding 
period ol carls childhood and the succeed ng pieadolescent \ears which 
follow the middle childhood era so closely such a division highlights the 
developmental tasks ol this period all ol which have implications for the 
piiysical sell In recognizing these nsks as outlined earlier in the chapter, 
we should 1 c me m her that whit a child is and will become depends upon 
his perceptions ol past success in developmental t isks and hence his reach 
ness lot the next stc ps 

Physical I)(velopmtnt 1 he phvsical changes ol middle childhood are 
ones of proportion lather than sheer increase ol size I he slowing down of 
growth lates continues and has not set been accelerated b\ the prepubertal 
spurt I he trunk grows longci and slimmer the chest gets broadei and 
does not have the appear met of bdnhood Bv eight years of age the aims 
rnd legs ait nearly K )0 per cun 1 gei ih m thr\ were at the age of two, yet 
ov ci all height has increased bv onlv IT) pci nt \rm and leg muscles, 
however have not vet been stionglv developed and the tvpical look is one 
ot spindlv weakness \long with the t rupt ion ot permanent teeth the lowei 
part of the lace becomes more prominent incl as the ttiulage hardens the 
nose becomes larger 1 lie head once large lor the size ot the bodv, now 
more close I v approximates adult proportions The fine textuied hail of the 
baby is changing into coaisci Inn tint often appears stnngv and unman 
ageable I he child s lack of mteiest in personal appearance, plus the patents 
hope that he is able to caie tor lnmselt results in pool glooming, which 
iclds to his phvsical unatliactivencss lire child his in essence stopped 
looking like a babv but has not achieved the atti activates* of late acio 
lescence and matin ity \li hough cjuite a personal challenge mav be in 
volvecl, adults should practice undemanding toleiance ol the phvsical 
appearance ol chilchen in this stage because there is no substitute tor then 
need for acceptance and apptoval 

Middle childhood is a healths pet tod Once thildicn enter school life, 
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they tend to become mote prone to minor diseases such as measles, mumps, 
and chicken pox The death rate, however, dining this period is the lowest 
of any compatible span of ycais, with accidents being the hugest single 
cause of death during middle childhood Physical health and development 
aie intimately i elated to othei aspects ol giowth For instance, middle child 
hood is usually a tune when children oveieat and become obese, perhaps 
because of inadequate social adjustment Vcculent pi oneness also occurs 
more frequently with childien who aie ovei active, listless, and impulsive 
Research has indicated that boys who aie huge and strong ioi then age 
make better social adjustments than do those who cannot paituipate so 
successlullv in play and games 47 We must not inler, howcvei. that compara- 
tive weakness or smallness will result in social nnladjustmcnt, because many 
children who are small but self confident arc socidlv well adjusted 


Preadolescence 

One purpose for dividing human development into various stages or 
age periods is that ol the convenience ioi actdcmn discussion \nothcr 
reason is to call attention to the unique though ecitunlv not disciete 
aspects ol development which ehaiacteti/i the puioel I un though it is 
convenient to speak of pre adolesce nee (the vears liom nine to twelve dso 
called latei childhood), we must iccogni/e that ongoing hli (xpciiemcs ait 
a continuum in that we arc in a contimul piocess ol becoming develop 
mentally The developmental tasks stalled in middle childhood must, in 
varying degrees, continue to Ik laced during pic adolescence lurthetmore, 
the aspects of giowth indicated for the preadolc sc c nt an not descriptive of 
all nine, ten, and eleven vear olds Some ten vc n olds aie undergoing the 
stages of development more accui itch described is those ol middle child 
hood, while others are lacing the developmental t.isks ol adolescents 

Pieadolescents, although being a tnal to adults .it times arc like children 
in other stages ot development lhc\ have qualities and Ixhavioi cluiactci 
istics that lead one to appreciate them I lien confidence, then eneigy, their 
independence, and then wisdom compensate lot the pciplcxilv the v cause 
In fact, it is their variability, unptetlic tabilitv md individuality that make 
it so necessary that we better undeistand then nature and c haiac trusties 

Natuu * of Puadol(S((n(( Pic adolescence comes near the c ncl of what 
psychoanalysts call the ' lalcnc v period A distinc live point of identification 
at this stage is that the beginning of pic adolescence is diffcmitiated by an 
emerging need for an intimate lclationship with anothci pci son ol compaia 
ble status 1 he preadolesc ent appears to be m a hurry to achieve “maiimiv/ 
as indicated by a variety of observable behavior His efforts to impress peo 
pie, his denial of childhood, his anxieties to follow the crowd, are all 
characteristics But his immaturity betrays him, and Ins biashness is alter 
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natecl with periods of self-doubt and dependence Cogently, preadolescencc 
is character i/ed by the following 


1. At hist, there is a 1 < Lu i \ < ly slow rale ol growth (following 
the more rapid growth of middle childhood) ending with 
an accelerated giowth just preceding pubeity 

2 . There is a perceptible increase in strength, manual dex- 
terity, and resistance to disease 

3 . Interests and ac mines shilt from childish preoccupations 
to the assc rtions of inch pendeme 

4 . C.onflut with paicnts is piobablc because of the increased 
powcis that arc apt to be incompletely recogni/eel 

5 . Physical skills proyidc the basis (oi gang membciship, 
identification, and ac ii\it\ 

6 . I)ifft renti. d growth i.itcs of boss and gnls m the pieado- 
h sec nt seals, In pimiding differences in actmtics and 
interests, promote sexual differentiation 


Physical Devt lopnnnt Miliough it is populaih behesed that there is 
a marked growth spin t in height mil weight in the adolescent years, this 
an deration, actually, occurs approximately during the latest yeais of 
childhood \s such this amlciartd giowth pi nod should moie pioperh be 
called the picadolesccnt spun Research, 4M tor instance, res cals that growth 
lates decrease <i\U t cle\cn or twchc or thirteen years ioi boys, that is, 
shoitly altet oi at the auiimiitni ol puhescci I he penod of adolescence 
is chaiaclcii/ed by steady giowth patterns exit/ in the case of those youth 
who achieve puberty compaiattye K tally and thus experience the pieado- 
le sc e nt spurt soonc r 

With due cons, delation lm wide mdiyulual differences there is a 
llutlim ot giowth that on ms m somewhat lire follow ing pattern 


1. Rapid growth from birth to styen or eight yeais, with 
continuous dc c delation 

2 . Slowet but stcaih t^iow ill lioin w\en oi eight to about ten 
years 

3 . An amltialcd gtow.lt penod ho.n about ten o. twebc 
(depending upon the age ol pubesieme) lot a period if 

about two \ tats 

4 A penod ol slowing down liom about the age of fouitcen 
' to fifteen, with plmnal giowth u.tualh end mg at about 

nineteen oi twenty ,0 
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We should also note that gills tend to be about a year or two advanced 
physically ovei boys of the same age during the final part of the preado 
lescent yeais Bo\s, however, in the next peuod of development— the caily 
adolescent years— will make up this difleience and will again, on the average, 
be tallei and heaviei than their lemale age mates 

Eye development at this peuod has attained mituiitv both in si/c and in 
function I here is a significant linpiovement in musculo cooidmation and 
in manual efficiencv Computed with childien of pitmaiy school ige, those 
in later childhood aie notablv gi icelu! Iheie is i mnked liuiease m 
stiength and boys paiticulatlv (due in pail to cultiii d expectations) are e\ 
tremelv desitous of demonsti ating their phvsic il prowess lhcrt is an in 
creased tolerance to the expenditure of eneigv children it this age level 
seem to have limitless eneigv and nnv oltcn worn pnents who peueive 
them as not getting suffuic lit rest 

Youngsters in this developmental period arc much less susceptible to 
various diseases than in carlici periods when homeostasis w is less st ddc 
although they have not quite leached the st ige tli it is considered the he dth 
test of the lifespan (later adolescence) Quite possiblv tlic eombin moil ol 
museulai coordination incieistd stiength dm ibditv ind robust he tllh 
combined with lessening pueiital supervision and lick ol adult usponsi 
bill ty tends to explain in part their iv\ ikcnmg interest in sticnuous g lines 
I hese activities offer them oppm tunnies (01 needed exercise of then phvsi 
cal potentialities and also pioviclc practice in social skills 

We emphasize strongly here, as with other de ve lopmcnt d st iges that 
patterns of growth «ye lirdividud milters lire pie idolesccnt s sensitivitv 
to the peer group makes it ncicssai) that i person .it this age uncle island 
the normality of differences l nlcss \ u\mg i ues ol inatuntv, both between 
the sexes and within the same sex aie expl lined the pie idolesccnt may 
experience unnecessary bewilderment anxietv, feus mil lu lings ol pc i 
sonal inadequacy at being eliflerent Nine to twelve )c u olds should know 
that girls usuallv mature eailier and foi a lew yens arc veiy often biggei 
and better developed than bovs In short, thev should be tiught to antiei 
pate body changes and new emotional reactions clming the coming vc ns 


Adolescence 

The beginning ol adolescence is casiei to distinguish conceptually than 
it is to define it in vears Jn the case of individuals, puberty may occur 
normally for some girls or boys at the age ol nine and in others at sixteen 
or seventeen Yet despite physical ehlfeienecs these individuals face much 
the same developmental tasks as do their peeis at the same* chronological 
age. Puberty as the beginning characteristic ol adolescence is a more aeeu 
rate index for physical than lor social growth Vet it is largely in terms of 
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problems of soaal development that wt fmd the d.stinttivcness of the ado- 
lestent period Ileie we ait primaiilj concerned with the physical develop- 
ment ol the adolescent, in a late i chapter, we shall exploie the milieu of 
the American adolescent as we discuss his socialization and peisonal becom- 
ing in reference to his pur gioups 

Meaning of Adolesce net AdoU s u tn t , in dictionary usage, simply means 
growth toward matuiit\, or t lit process of growing up We can best under- 
stand its meaning b\ distinguishing it Iroin puberty, which refers to the 
maturing oi the sexual organs and 1 unctions 1 lie onset of pubeitv, usually 
at about thu tee n ycais lor guls and a \c.n or so later tor boys, is indicated 
most perceptibly b\ the inmate hi and buast development in girls and by 
voice changes and tlu giowih ol ficnl hail in boss In both sexes pubic 
hair begins to appeal, and tlu skin changes in texture Changes in the size 
and lumtion ol six otgans aic ol course, chaiactcrislic, but these changes 
do not follow the same time sc he dull m individual hoys and girls 

Pubertal ihangis oitiu in the devi lopmeut ol voting people in all soei 
cues, but adolescence as a prolonged sines ol adjustment is not so common 
In some sex u ties the p issage ol childhood to adulthood is lelebiatccl by a 
series ol jnibeital iituals with tlu briel tiansitional period being speedily 
< onsummated hv tin conlmmg of lull adult status on the adolescent 11 
I he individual mav tlun putitipuc in the social, iconomii and marital 
lisponsihilitii s ol otlui ul tilts in Ins soiiet\ and most sigmhcantlv, he is 
regarded as an adult bv othus 1 isiusiult - emphasizes the lac t that when 
ige* groups have we 11 defined ium lions social acceptance is facilitated 
When the hmi Moils ate not cliu as is the case with adolescents in oui 
soi it t\, toll ide ntilu .ition ildhc nines ansi Thus we can see that adolescence 
is rooted m the biological Luts < ! giowth hm 'hi leallv mipoitant aspects 
ol adolescence .ittitudis mil behtvioi aie tin products ol ones eultuic 
1 hesc aspects ol the developing ulolesccnt will be cxploied in both .i dis- 
cussion )1 pssihosixual hiluuoi in t lit next chaptci and in subsequent 
ih,i|)teis as ldalid to pen cultures mil the setich loi peisonal meaning 

Physical I)( u lopnu nt 1 lit most distinctive phvsii.il changes that ociui 
in adolcsc eni e aie those that stun horn dtuul tndoirini lunetioning The 
aitivit) ol the pitmtaiv gland which is pnniaiuv lisponsiblc lor giowth, is 
inhibited by the hormones hum tlu gon ids mil giowth lates ol bodtlv mass 
ate shaiply decelerated 

In the female, hoimoncs liom the ovaucs stniuil «tc development of the 
breasts, mammaiv gl.inds uuius i allopian tubes, and vagina, in addition, 
these hoimoncs ptoduci the sceondaiv si x cliaiaiteristies, including pubic 
ban and axillaiv ban, and me tease the actrviiv ol the sv\eat glands The 
hips tend to broaden, thus making loom lor the mneast in size ot the 
liitei nally located sex organs In general, tluic is a change tiom the angu- 
larity ol late childhood to the loundness ol adolescence 
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In the male, the hormones horn the testes stimulate giowth ol the piostatc 
gland, seminal vesicles, and penis, and pioduce as well the sec nndai y c hara ( . 
terisiics ol heavier hah texture, Inoadened shouldeis, deepei voice , and, as m 
the female, giowth ol pubic «mcl axill.uy hail and iiu teased .ic M \ i t \ ol die 
sweat glands. Muscles tend to stienglhen and enlaige, and in many crises 
the plumpness of late childhood is leplaced by In tnness and scpiaieness ol 
build. 

T he glands act in coopeiaiion, and die \aiious hotmones lioni them have 
interdependent luiutions. Foi example, the ovaries pioduce m addition to 
their main hormones, estiin and progestin (all lem.de hoimones being called 
esliogens), small amounts ol testosteione. the male sex hoiinone. Similarly, 
estrogens aie also present in the hoimone system ol men An imbalance ol 
hoi mono supply may cause the lemale to h ax c 1 male plnsical c hai at let istic s 
and the male to ha\e lemale c harac tei istic s. which lesidt in tinloi innate 
physiological and psu holugic al abenatious. liming ol the action ol the 
endocrine glands is also impoitant. II the gonadal hoimones become actise 
too eaily, giowth is auested piematmely and the indixidu.d m.ituies as an 
abnoimally short peison. If the piiuitar\ hoimones lemam in ascenclence 
loo long and the indi\idual does not matuie sexualh on time, the limbs 
continue to grow and the' pci son matuies with the c h.nac tei istic s ol a 
eunuch. 

Thus, we see that hoimones and the tuning ol then appcaiance aie 
responsible lor some ol the chlleiences in bodil\ build that olten clistmb 
the preadolescent and adolescent. T\ pic alls, all these hoimonal changes 
seem to ha\c elicits, upon beh.moi that aie easib absoibed. It one expen- 
ences puheits at an unusiialh eail\ 01 late age, he 01 slu* ma\ he concerned 
about not fitting the developmental pace ol his 01 hei age pceiv But in the 
case ol such young people, it is likely that p.uemal tieatment, success in 
school, and peel telationships would ha\e to he included in the explana- 
tions ol any uiuisu.il concerns and leelings One ladoi that holheis main 
adolescents is acne, which sometimes occuis when the sweat glands become 
acti\e. In general, and despite the pioblems accomp.mying physiological 
changes, the eaily yeais ol adolescence .tie consideied among the healthiest 
of the entire life-span. 


Period of Youth 

That phase ol lile that immediately precedes lull lesponsibilily loi adult 
functioning may be consideied to be the peiioel ol youth 01 later adoles 
fence. This is a peiiod when two decisions that will shape the couise ol the 
rest ol one’s lile may be made: choice ol an occupation and choice of a 
marriage part net. We genet ally think of the* yeais of youth to extend horn 
sixteen or seventeen years of age to the eaily twenties, when human beings 
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aic lunsitlued to be adults Uthough u , s tine that most people ate physi- 
and legally adult In twents oik scats ol age the mm, a lot emotional, 
economic, and intellectual adulthood ate not as tie ills discernible 

1 hose in middle and late adulthood ate inclined to look upon the peiiod 
of late adolesce nee as a Unit when people ate old enough to enjoy many ot 
the pie asm e s oi idultltood belotc being butdentd with adult icsponsibil 
Hies I lies look luck at then own south and at comtmpoiais late acloles 
cents, wishing tilts had known in then south what dies know in then latei 
seals II south but knew utd ig( but e on I cl and “\outh is such a won 
del Ini l une that it is i shunt to w istc it on soung people* aic tspical 
thoughts ol oldet people when dies consult i late adolescence Oi couisc, 
this is an o\t i ide ah/cd pictuic ol life idoltsctncc icniaimng in the minds 
ol pe opl( who aie lelismg m die iiem tl pithssass ol memors, the bin and 
ext itenu lit oi ilien southlul idsc mines and uossibls the sweetness of fust 
lose loo ol it n tins base loigotten the demands that studs and tlu- Inst 
job made upon them when dies weie soung Hits no longer ucall the 
he \ blit mult thes exptiiencecl m deciding upon a socation, in settling 
piobluns ol icligion, in le lining wlut toheliesc about people, in acqumng 
oi not acc|uiiing a mite md in m ils/ing the seem.ng conn adictions that 
come suth i\j)Uieme l tic t idoliseeiice howesei is i puioel m which 
soung people le ml to si i bill /i follow mg the tin hide nee of eails adolesce nee. 
md when thes can cn)o\ Jde ts a eontmuing but not o\ei whelming chal- 
le ngc 

Ph\\K(il J)( u lo[wi( nt (rills md boss both mas continue to gain in 
height until thes an about eighteen sens old On the aseiage, though, 
gills make m ixinuun guns in height at alx nt tlmiccn at which point 
height liicKintnts dwindle i ipulls to /cio it ei hteen oi thei tabouts Boss 
aeluese then maximum annii il height meicmeuts it about fifteen and bs 
age twents line sniualls stopped glowing m lmgiit 1 be weight of both 
boss md gills continues to nuicisc up to the age ol eighteen but then 
le mis to lc\e 1 oil 1 lit maximum muu il meuments ol sse iglu usiialls follow 
about a seal aliu the time ol niisiiiuim height mcieasts (mis, who bom 
about t w else to libeen seats wtie i.illu .md hcasici than boss ol the same 
age, aie suipassed bs boss at about libeen 1 he dillcicncc becomes meieas 
ingly huge .is boss continue then giowth lot an additional tlnee oi lout 
ye.ns In mans measuies ol stiingth pull tin list gup boss consistently 
me i case what was negligible oi vl, ght supeiionls o' gills at eailiu ages 
1 lie unicast’ ol weight altu maximum height is at hicsccl is elistnbuted in 
aieas wluic time was pieuousls little iat so that the lankiness of atloles- 
cenee yields to the cunts and Inline ss oi liguie in south I he as u age height 
ol Amu lean women is about sixts six inches and ol men about seventy 
lnelies \\eiage weight loi women is about lb pounds and ol men, lb 5 
pounds, ahhougli maiked samtions n> both appeal that must be tonsideieel 
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normal. Unlike height, weight inn-eases do not cease with age, and 
in a well-fed society ovci weight has become a problem ol genuine con- 
cern . 11 

The facial disproportions of adolescence, which caused so much concern, 
tend to be corrected in )outh. The too laigc nose becomes pioportioned to 
the increased si/e of the jaw, the face grows laigcr, and the lips fill out so 
that mature adult symmetry is achieved. The boys chest broadens, and the 
girl’s breasts fill out, her hips bioaden, and the lull bloom of maturity is 
apparent. The activity ol the skin glands tends to stabilize; acne usually 
decreases and then ceases almost entirely, f he hail ol the head, lace, and 
body tends to coarsen and to datken, acc|tiiiing mature texture and char- 
acter. The appetite lor food is like!) to be gicat during the earl) yeats of 
youth, tending to subside toward the end ol this period. Digestion is usually 
excellent if emotional lile is satislac ton. Breathing late stabili/es to between 
sixteen and twenty inhalations per minute, ami most people notice gieally 
reduced susceptibility to inlections ot the breathing apparatus The vocal 
cords continue to elongate, although mure slow Is, and toward the end of 
the period, most people develop the qualities ol iheii matme soice. The 
heartbeat stabili/es to between one hundred and sesenu beats per minute 
at rest. 

The growth of the skeleton slows down, lusion ol some hones continue, 
and b) twenty-one years ol age only about ii()h separate bones exist Posture 
and carriage of the body are still sen flexible. In mans ways this is the last 
chance at good posture. Sitting, standing or walking postures at ibis period 
fix not only postural habits but also the permanent structure ol the indi- 
vidual bones and their relations to each otliei. Posture is to a high clegiee a 
reflection of inner feelings, which, in turn ailed outward appeal ante 
Smooth and cardiac muscles arc nearing lire* adult condition, and they I unc- 
tion well if the emotional condition ol the individual is healthy. Skeletal 
muscles continue to grow and strengthen, although these do not attain their 
full growth and .strength until the individual is about thirty years of age. 
This explains partially why athletes olteti improve in skill during the yeais 
following their later adolescence. 

Full growtli ol the nervous system and the sense organs is attained during 
this period. New synapses continue to come into function in the nervous 
system. The sense organs are functioning well in most people; visual acuity 
readies its highest level at about twenty years of age. 

The reproductive systems continue their rapid growth in the early years 
of this period and become fully functional in both sexes. This is also tine 
of the endocrine glands; however, the irregular release of lei tili/able eggs 
during the adolescent years of young wome n makes it uncertain whether 
the ability to reproduce develops earlier in one sex than in the other . 15 A 
factor in physical development which deserves consideration in view of 
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(l) the dec leasing age at the mm of mantage and (2) the widespread belief 
that gnh niatuie eatliei than bo\s m the m duration ol sexual responsive- 
ness Kins(‘\ ■« and his assoc i ites upon that males ltach the peak of sexual 
icsponsiveiiess .it about nim teen u us and that sexual t espouses then begin 
a sl( >w but steadv decline tint continues into old age Women, however, 
do not teach the maximum ol sexual responsiveness until the middle twen- 
ties oi even thiitus I hese differences kinse\ believes, may be caused by a 
basic lioimon.il sex eliileienti.ition but thev tie also socially and eultuially 
induced Because* sex is one bictoi in mnital idjustment dilleienccs in sex- 
ual icsponsiveiiess mav Ire i iiiok pettment cxplmition of f.uluie in eaify 
mai i iages than m those conn uiid it litci iges Wrung people and adults 
as well, shou Id know tbit se xn il he h tv 101 in li uni t ns is as much psv cliologi 
cal and sociological .is it is phvsiologic il 7 

People in late adolescence tend to hive i tic mentions amount ol eneigv 
ioi w hat tilt \ \\ mi to tier I lies c m get uj) c ulv work at i job all dav, cn 
attend classes and studs dm mg tire d is md spend mans hours in the eve 
min' eilhu on socnl life studs oi instiling else tint thes ate lnglils moti- 
vated to do 1 \ c n though good lie tlili is c h u ic le i istic ol south, pool chetais 
halms ol mdiv idu i Is as thes glow tw is horn parental super vision mas be 
i souice ol tioubles I lieu is i tenchncs to e it too ni iris u fined eaibohy- 
ch.itcs, which in itself is not haimlul but winch does not pi ovule the nutu 
lional values ol a b danced diet C oocl diet plenty ol lest and ap|)iopnate 
cxutises are lecogm/ed Irises ol good lie iltli it ans deselcrpmental period 
iiuluding that ol latei adolescence Mibits that litve been built pienoush 
are likels ter ecriitimie inter late uloleseence If h ibits loi ellicient living have 
been developed, tires aie like Is to Ire id mud II pool h ibits lrise been 
developed, thev ate unlike Iv to c binge mrw lihough it ceil mils is still 
within the povvei crl the mdividiid to elritu them il lie is sufficiently 
mcriiv Heel ter moelilv his sell perception^ and thus his behavioi 
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Psychosexual 


The just and best vntoiy is to 
unique) s elf, to be (onqueied by 
self is of all things, the most 
shameful and vile 

-Plato 


Vs Plato in the preceding 
quotation has so cogtntlv 
stated, an individual in the 
process ol at tuali/atmn must 
undcistand, must contiol 
when necessai>, and must fa 
cilitate his developmental lx- 
liavioi in leaching towaid the 
lulfdlmem that chaiat tcri/es 
the lulls turn turning person 
Throughout this book, we 
have sticsscd the holistic ap- 
pioath of the total, integrated, 
and interrelated behavior of 
man. Human sexualitv is no 
exception. Although there is 
a tendency in our sotiety to 
evade, deny, or displace our 
psychosexual behavioi as a 
separate entity, the position 
developed here will be to in 
elude such behavior as an 
integral part of one’s being- 
in-becoming. Often our think 
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ing in sexual matteis has become waiped by the residual of guilt, shame, 
lgnoiancc, anxiety and inappiopriate means ol struggling with aggiessive 
and erotic uiges 

Aceoiding to McCaiy , 1 iceent icseauh findings m psychology and soci- 
oiogy demonstiate cleaily that those indmduals with extensive and accu 
late inhumation about then own si\uaht\ ha\e iewci emotional and 
psychological piohlcim and make a bettei o\ei til adjustment to life than 
those w ltfi less adecpiate inhumation in the sexual sphere Therefore, the 
purpose o! this chaptei is to pH sent to sou psychological and physiological 
mini malion telatmg to selected phases ol human sexuality m as complete, 
open, direct, and scientific mannci as possible Hopefully, you may then 
compiehend human sexuahtv as i noimal, wholesome, and integrated 
function of one s total de \clopmc ntal be hi mot 


SEXUAL MATURATION 

T most diamatn physic il changes of adolescence occui in the repro- 
ductive svsrcm and the second tty sc \ eh u at to istics Vdolesccnts reach a 
significant milestone in then sexuil development when they aic able to 
pioducc live geim cells Se\ei il teims ,nc commonly used to describe the 
eyents that take pluc m the pioeess of matuimg sexually One term is 
pubeit y which in one of its me mings denotes the appcaiance of hail in 
the genital are i Jn oidinaiy us tgc pit In it} denotes not meieh the begin 
ning ol the sexual mat illation pioeess but the whole 01 completed pioeess 
Ihus, this is the usage when the turn is used to denote the earliest age at 
which ‘the geneiatiyc powei becomes established Vnothei teim in com- 
mon use is moutuht winch denotes the beguiling of menstiuation Still 
anolhei teim is st\uul mtituut y y\huh sometimes is used as though it yseie 
synonymous with pubnt\ mel mnuiuh< ip gnls although it is not tor 
example, the menaiche 01 fust menstiual peiiod is an mipoitant eyent in 
a gills life, but it does not net ess inly me in th it she is sexmllv matiue in 
the sense ol being able to pioducc lei tile egg cells 

In boys tlieie is no clcaih defined eyent contsponding to the menaiche 
ni gnls that may be used ts i cute non ol pubeit y The b tsie eiitenon is 
the ability to pioducc well foimeel mobile uul ie 1 tile speimato/oa A 1 
though theie ha\c been obsc?\ it ions of t he onset ol pubeily as judged by 
this eiitenon, obviously it is ib'huilt to conduct aHi studies on a laige 
scale-' In lieu of this, othci ctitena have been used such as changes in the 
velocity of giowtli of ctitam dimensions of the body, change in velocity 
ol giowtli ol the penis and testes, and latings ol the chaiaetenstics of pubic 
hair, including the amount ol such hail, its coloi distnbution, texture, and 
the eventual development ol the kink 01 twist I he menaiche m gnls and 
the development of sexual matin m in boys aie a culmination ol develop 
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ments in the endocrine system (ductless glands) beginning several years 
before pubeity. These observations of ongoing processes toward indications 
of sexual maturation aie based upon studies of urine analysis. Such analyses 
revealed a small excretion of androgens (female sex hormones) by both boys 
and girls many years before puberty . 1 2 3 

Development of Primary Sex Characteristics 

The primary sex characteristics are the sex oigans pioper; their function 
is to produce offspring. Duiing childhood the sex organs of both boys and 
girls are small and inconspicuous and do not produce cells for reproduction. 
With the onset of puberty all this is changed. The period at which func- 
tional maturity occuis, the "pubescent” stage, is the true dividing line be- 
tween the sexually immature and the sexually mature individual The 
structure and functions of the reproductive oigans of each of the sexes 
should be understood by both boss and girls well before the advent of 
adolescence. Only under such conditions will they understand themselves 
and their bodies as the normal phenomena associated with the onset of 
pubei ty occui. 

Male Sex Oigans. The male sex oigans consist of both external and 
internal genitalia. "I hose on the outside of the body aie the penis and the 
scrotum, or sac containing the testes, and inside the body aic the vas deferens 
and its associated parts, the piostate gland and the uiellua I he function 
of the testes is to seciete the speim cells that are needed to fertilize rhe 
egg cells produced by the female Although the speim cells are produced 
in the testes, they pass up thiough the tube and the vas deferens to the 
seminal vesicles and on to the prostate gland They are mixed wntli certain 
fluids in the vas deferens and the prostate gland, they aie propelled by 
muscular contraction thiough the penis in the form of semen, in which 
millions of sperm 01 reproductive cells float The penis is composed of a 
spongy tissue that can become permeated with blood, hardened, and ex- 
tended. With propel erection, the penis can be used to introduce the semen 
containing sperm cells into the vagina of the female sex oigan, thus in- 
ducing fertilization. 

For most boys, growth of the ptimaiy sex characteristics is predictable 
and follows the pattern similar for all, even though the timing ol the differ- 
ent stages varies according to the rate of maturing. The following five 
stages have been found to occur sequentially: 4 

1 . Penis, testes, and scrotum are essentially the same as in 
early childhood. 

2 . Testes and penis have noticeably enlarged: highly pig- 

mented downy hair has appeared in the pubic area. 
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3. I he penis has lengthened appreciably downy hair is inter 
spersed with straight, coarse pigmented hair 

4 . I aiger testes and penis of increased diameter are apparent 
Pubic hair looks adult, but its aiea is smaller 

5 . Genitalia aic adult in si/e and shape, pubir hair is adult 

Nocturnal h missions When the male reproductive organs aie mature 
in function, nocturnal emissions genciall) occur 1 his is a normal wa) for 
the reproductive organs to rid themselves of excessive amounts of semen 
I he first nocturnal emission occurs most frequently between the ages of 
twelve and sixteen yeais, although by the age of fifteen only approximated) 
halt ol the bo)s have experienced nocturnal emissions Up to the age of 
filteen, nocturnal emisions are most frequent among bovs who mature 
early 

I he nocturnal emission ma\ be caused b) a numbci of different circum- 
stances Sometimes a clieain oi sexual excitement mav give use to it or it 
mav be precipitated b) other stimulating conditions, such as being too 
warml) covered, sleeping on the back, wearing tight pajamas, having a full 
bladdci, or having constipattcl bowels 1 he bos mav not be conscious of 
what is taking place until he sees the telltale spot on his bedclothes oi 
pajamas 1 he fust ejaculation of a pubescent bov geneiallv comes from 
either nocturnal emission or masturbation fi Nocturnal emissions arc a 
problem ol great concern to most pubescent bovs \ccording to tradition, 
the nocturnal emission ma) result in loss of strength and manliness, or 
even worse, some maintain that it is caused bv disease Modem seientists 
.scoli at these traditions, the v maintain that nocturnal emissions are per 
iecily normal Many pubescent l>o)s, however, are unaware of modem sei 
entific lads, and as a result, the) aie greatlv influenced bv the stones they 
aie told about the cause and elicit ol nocturnal emissions 

1 c male Sex Oigam I he lemale sex organs can be considered to be 
internal, because the) basic al I\ are contained within the bod\ cavitv The) 
consist of the ovaries, the fallopian tubes, the uterus, the vagina, the labia, 
the hymen, and the clitons I he ovaiies secietc the ova oi egg cells, the 
Killopian tubes canv the ova to the uteius oi permit the sperm to move 
up for feitili/ation, the uteius houses the lertih/ed ovum and provides a 
plate for its nourishment throughout the penod of prenatal development, 
the vagina is the oigan into which the penis deposits the male sperm cells 
during sexual inter ionise as a result ol an oigasm (the ejaculation of the 
semen into the vagina) 

I he growth ol the ov anes is slow dining childhood \t puberty the) 
grow rapidly, and they leach then lull growth at age twenty Sometimes 
the ovaries glow more rapidly than corresponding parts of the abdomen 
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and thus create a pouchy appeal anre, which usually disappcais within a 
relatively short time. The walls o! the ovaiies aie lined with follicles that 
contain the immatuic egg cells. These ova begin to lipen at the stait of 
puberty and continue to mature at the late of one every month. Usually 
the ovum originates in one ovaiy one month and in the other ovaiy the 
next month. The ovum is dischaiged by the bursting of the follicle at the 
time of lipening ol the egg cell. It then makes its way through the Fallopian 
tube to the uterus, where the egg, ii it has been fertilized by a sperm cell, 
is nourished and protected during the period of prenatal development. 
Fertilization of the egg is called conception 1 he lei tili/ecl ovum then con- 
tinues to live and to grow in the uterus loi approximately nine months, 
and is expelled through the vagina as a new individual. If the matured egg 
is not fertilized when it reaches the uterus, it deteriorates and passes from 
the body by a process known as menstruation. 

Mena) die. The fust definite indication a young girl has ol her sexual 
maturity is the menatche, or fust menstiuation. Ibis is the beginning of a 
series of periodic discharges from the uterus that tv ill occur with gieatei or 
less regularity every twenty-eight davs A seasonal trend has been noted in 
the menarche, with peaks of frequency coming in the summer and wrntei 7 
The average age at which American girls reach menarche is about thirteen 
years. However, there is a considerable variation, and although 97 pet cent 
of gills reach menarche between eleven and fifteen, some reach it as eailv 
as the ninth or as late as the twentieth seat s 

A period of “adolescent sterility’’ follows the menarche. At this time the 
endocrine glands do not pour then hormone into the bloodstream with 
proper intensity to make ovulation and reproduction possible l he dura- 
tion of this period in the human female ranges fiom one month to seven 
years and is extremely variable Lven altei several menstrua) periods, it is 
questionable whether a girl’s sexual mechanism is mature enough to make 
it possible for her to conceive There is some evidence that the period ol 
adolescent sterility is shorter for late matuicis than lor early matureis'* 
Mensh nation. In preparation tor the start of the new life the body of 
the female provides extia blood to nourish the fertilized ovum. At fust the 
menstrual flow usually is at a rate of once every lunar month, unless fer- 
tilization takes place. Within a relatively short time, the tegular cycle of 
approximately every twenty-eight days will be established and will continue 
until, in the late forties or early fifties, the menopause or change of life is 
reached. A common misconception is that a woman will lose her desire or 
her capacity for sexual satisfaction if her female organs arc removed or if 
she has passed the menopause. Studies in this area indicate otherwise in 
that sexual satisfaction to a considerable degree is a learned response which 
in civilized men and women is mainly psychosexual. Tints complete sex- 
uality is experienced only when both the man and woman find mental and 
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emotional, as well as physical, satisfaction in love making Currently, we 
have no scientific evidence to indicate th.it the physiological changes of 
menopause in women or clirnac lenc in men physically allecls the desire foi 
sexual satisfaction il they have learned to obtain sexual satisfaction previ- 
ously 10 

In the early stages ot the menstrual llow, theic is great variability in the 
time interval between each period In the summer months there are more 
long cycles than in the wintei Younger girls more often miss periods than 
do older ones At every age however, there are great variations among girls, 
with no instance ol an absolutely regulai ' cast Decrease in variability of 
length comes with age I here are likewise marked variations in the length 
ol the period of the flow In the first lew menstrual periods, it is not 
uncommon ior the flow to last onlv a da\ or even less Later, it mav last 
fiom one to lour teen davs, with a mean between 1 b and 1 85 days A rela 
tionship has been discovered between both build and menstruation, girls 
of feminine build larch have undulv long intervals between periods unduly 
long periods, or severe discomlorts during the period 11 

During the tluec or lour class piece ding menstruation, there is an in- 
crease in blood pressure with a chop in both temperature coming about 
one dav beloic the onset of the menstrud flow I liese phvsiologic al conch 
lions often cause a girl to leel chile rent from hei usual self She may become 
fatigued or depressed and mav experience phvsical discomfort or actual pain 
I he most common disturbances, which are fairly universal among all 
pubescent girls, aic headaches back ulus cramps, or sevcie abdominal 
pains I hese are often accompanied bv vomiting fatigue, bladder ltrita 
bihty, sole ness ol the gcnitil oigms, tenderness in the breasts, pain m the 
legs, swelling of the ankles, and skin nutations \s the menses become more 
regular the disturbances aie less and less sevcie Calculator v congestion, 
which is lehcvcd by the menstrual flow, is partialh responsible lor these 
disturbances 1J 

In view of the preceding phvsical disturbances and concomitant psvcho 
logical factors, the first menstrual flow can be tenifying to a young gnl 
who has had no warning ol its appearance Hence every girl needs to be 
prepared in advance to understand that menstruation is a natuial function 
and cannot lu avoided Healthy attitudes toward this indication of sexual 
matin lty- ol hei future lolc as a wife and mothei— should be fostered, rather 
than allowing feelings ol shame, guilt, anxietv to be generated Sensitive girls 
especially should be spared the shock that may accompany the discovery 
that something suddenly seems to be wrong with them It may be better 
lor an adult to cksciibc menstruation in relatively scientific teims than to 
wait until uninformed gills discuss it among themselves in undesnable sui- 
lounchngs, without tlu benefit of accurate knowledge, and thus acquire 
inadequate and emotion stirring ideas. A healthy orientation toward men 
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struation may lead to the promotion of wholesome attitudes concerning the 
nature and function of sexual phenomena in i elation to heterosexual ad- 
justment and future marriage. 

Development of Secondary Sex Characteristics 

Accompanying the primary sex changes aie the secondaiy sex character- 
istics, which will be explored here only briefly; detailed discussions of these 
physical manifestations arc available in books on adolescent development 
such as Hurlock. 13 Beginning around the tenth year, girls start to look more 
feminine, and boys, a year or two later, mote masculine. What is responsible 
for the increasingly different appearances of the two sexes in the next few 
years is the development of “secondary sex characteristics” that indiiectly play 
an important role in mating though they are not directly related to reproduc- 
tion. The hormones from the gonads not only stimulate the growth of the 
sex organs— the primary sex characteristics— but they are responsible for the 
development of the secondary sex characteristics. 

Pattern of Development. Not all secondary sex characteristics develop at 
the same rate, nor do they reach their mature stage at the same age. Further- 
more, the pattern of development is different for members of the two sexes. 
Early matureis follow much the same pattern as those who mature at the 
average age for their sex group, although the different characteristics appear 
earlier. Similarly, late matureis do not vary iir the order in which the 
secondary sex characteristics appear as much as in the time of their appear- 
ance. 

Secondary Sex Chauictenstu s of GnLs. Studies of girls have revealed a 
maturational sequence in the development of the secondary sex character- 
istics. The pattern most frequently observed is: 11 (1) increase in width and 
roundness ol the hips and the enlargement of the pelvic bone; (2) beginning 
of breast development; (3) appearance of pubic hair; (1) the menarche, pre- 
ceded usually by the appearance of axillary hair; (5) appearance ol axillary 
hair and slight down on the upper lip; (6) change in voice from a high- 
pitched childish tone to a lower-pitched, more melodious tone; (7) broad- 
ening of the shoulders; and (8) arms and legs take on a definite shape and 
heavier musculature with hair appearing on them. Each of the important 
secondary sex characteristics develops according to a predictable pattern. 
In the case of the female breast, for example, there are four stages: (1) 
papilla stage; (2) bud stage; (3) primary breast stage; and (4) secondary, or 
mature breast, stage. Regardless of when they arc reached, the major part 
of the breast development, the mature stage, comes after the menarche. 
Normally it takes nearly three years after development starts before the 
papilla, or nipple, projects above the level of the surrounding structures. 
Other secondary sex characteristics involve changes in the skin texture, the 
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enlargement oi the sweat glands, and the appearance and change in pubic, 
axillary, facial, and body hau 

Secondary Sex Chauntnistus of Boys 7 he dilferent secondary sex chai 
actenstics of boys, as is true ol girls, develop aeeording to then own pre 
dictable pattern When the growth ol the testes and the penis is well under 
way, pubic hat) begins to develop The pattern of development of pubic 
hair in boys, which is used many times as an index of secondary sexual 
maturation such as breast development in girls, occurs sequentially as fol 
lows according to mean ages (1) infantile stage, (2) first appearance of 
pubic hair, pigmented, usually straight sparse, at base ol penis-12 2 years, 
(3) slight curl, slight spread, usually claike i— 13 3 years, (4) curled, moderate 
amount and spread, not yet extended to thighs— 13 9 years, and (5) "adult” 
type, proiuse, forming an inverse tu ingle, extending to thighs— 16 1 years 
Other secondary sex characteristics ol boys lollowing a sequential develop- 
mental patient within themselves is the change m voiee, the development 
of the mammaiv gland, the appcaiancc ol facnl and body hail, and changes 
in the hairline 1 • 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOR OF ADOLESCENTS 

I he mcieascd desiit lor sexml giatilu ation influenced by hoimonal and 
anatomical changes, is a major charac tcnstic ol adolescence Although sex 
ual needs may be gratified cl n cc tlx m intercourse or masturbation, less direct 
gratification comes from romantic bthav 101 — activities that have come to 
be known colloquially as necking and petting The jokes, discussions, litera 
ture, fantasies, and dreams ol the adolescent aie hcavilv flavored with sexu 
all ty 1 he growth of primary md secondary sex < haracterislics contnbutes 
significantly to the aiousal of the sex motive with much more frequency and 
intensity than in earliei childhood I he social environment also stiongly 
leinforcts it* impoitancc, movies, television, literature, advertisements, and 
othei mass media continually sticss the themes of love, romance, and sex, 
constantly bombarding sexually a lei t adolescents with often distoited, un 
wholesome, and sensual |wnti avals ol the overwhelming place of sex in daily 
living 

General Behavioral Aspects of Sexual Development 

In eaily adolescence theie is an uu teased eunosttv about sexual develop 
ment and behavior Boys and (less hequently) girls will lead matciial, 
pornogiaphic, hteiaiy, or scientific, describing sexual behavior and develop- 
ment and the details of itpioduciive anatomy I hey will look up sexual 
words m dictionaries and, in some cases, engage in "peeping tom” .activities 
to satisfy their curiosity lor sexual knowledge and to piovide sexual gratifi- 
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cation Typically, the erotic play of adolescents involves kissing (necking), 
and the touch and manipulation ot the body (petting) 

In the adolescent’s sexual development there is an interplay of all the 
important forces that allect human existence Sex has an urgency of its 
own, but it is also intimately related to neaily all othci aspects ol a person s 
strivings and his relationships with olheis Vs such sexual development is 
a meeting ground ol the biological, psychological, and moral influences that 
shape an adolescent In anothei way, it is also the bridge ol the present and 
the past, for sex behavior has a history going back into early childhood 
Biological featmes of an adolescent s sexuality arc present at brrth In early 
infancy there aie evidences ol special sensitivity in the genital /ones I he 
psychological factois that affect an adolescent s attitudes toward sex also 
have a history going back into his early life 

The most direct and specific wav m which sex enters into the adolescent’s 
experience is in the form ol a bodily hunger Vlthough back ot this hunger 
is the primordial urge of life to beget lde, the r e i^ an ldchtional large and 
complicated clustei ol experiences connected with sex Sex is associated in 
the boy's mind with his concept of his role as a male and in the gnl s mind 
with her concept ol herself as a female I he psychological meaning sex 
has foi the adolescent rs likely also to reflect all or ntailv all the attitudes 
and tendencies linked to lus personality as a whole, ihc altitudes he has 
regarding his own worth, and the attitudes he has toward others -his tend 
ency to be self confident Or the opposite, his tendency to led guilty about 
his desires, his tendency to be suspicious or friendly in his attitudes toward 
others In the healthy course of development in our society an adolescent’s 
sexual development becomes intei woven with his emotional development, 
resulting in a linkage ol erotic desire and a feeling of tenderness which 
helps as he or she explores the meaning of romantic heterosexual love and, 
later, marital love 

Sexual Interests and Experiences 

During the last thirty years scientific hteiatuu has repotted numerous 
studies concerning the sexual experiences of pre adolesce nts and adolescents 
Although there seemed to be considerable controversy about the studies by 
Kinsey and Ins associates related to the sexual behavior ol the American 
male and female, in general, both the studies of sexual behavior beloic and 
after the Kinsey reports supported then basic findings and conclusions This 
section on the sexual behavior of adolescents will present selected aspects 
of the sexual activities and experiences of young people as reported in the 
literature Other sexual connotations of the developing self as related to sex 
role identification, heterosexual adjustments, sexual attitudes, sociosexual 
mores, premarital dating behavior, parental attitudes toward children’s sex- 
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Experiences During Childhood, Preadolescence, and Early Adolescence 

When l)o\s and gnls Hath adolescence, all ol them have had experiences 
ol one kind or anodic i idling io sex tint is everyone has had a develop- 
mental sex hie m some dimensions I hese experiences, when the adolescents 
were sounder, included discovers ol the anatomical dillerences between the 
sexes, an interest in childish lor ms ol sex pla\, and curiosity about sex and 
reproduction as indicated bv Dillon u> Isaac 17 Conn, 18 Levy, 19 and Koch. 20 
Halverson- 1 reports that boys begin to have elections almost from the time 
they are born According to evidence presented by Kinsey 22 and his asso 
crates, there are children both bovs and girls who aie “quite capable of 
true sexual response belore t he v reach adolescence 

Rest .'di has revealed large individual as well as group differences m 
expressed sexual mtcitsls and activities however, there aic some experiences 
and practices which art vciv common Ramscv,- 1 in a study of the sexual 
development ol bovs, lound that 71 per tent ol the subjects had mastuibated 
bv the age ol twelve vcais and ( )8 pci cent had had an experience with 
masturbation bv the age ol 111 teen Ovci hall the bovs in Ramsey’s study 
had experienced nocturnal emissions or ' wet (beams, bv the age of fifteen 
Nocturnal emissions that occur during sleep come about without am delib- 
erate action bv the die mu i V luge percentage ol bovs had had ejaculations 
brought about bv themselves oi through sex phr with others before they 
experienced wet dreams 1L t he age ot thirteen, IS , er cent ol the bovs had 
been involved in homosexual plav Pit adolescent sex plav with girls or 
women appeared in two thirds of tire histories of the research subjects, and 
one third ol the bovs had attempted homosexual intercourse before adoles- 
cence Ramscv cites evidence hour other studies tending generallv to con- 
lum his findings l he sign r f u mt conclusion is that a laige number ol boys 
are ac tive scxuallv in one wav or another prior to adolescence 


Sexual Activities in Middle and Late Adolescence 

Although there is a great aeeunudmon ot findings vgaiding the sexual 
interests and activities dining the adolescent \eais, unloi tunatelv many of 
these deal with sex in a fragmented wav 1 Ire monumental and well known 
studies by Kinstv and his associates deal almost entnely with the physical 
aspects ol sex experience lire Kinsey leports give elaborate statistics about 
sexual “outlets' with little or no attention to the personal meaning of these 
outlets, then emotional and moral significance, and the interpersonal rela- 
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tionships (other than physical) existing between persons who mutually en- 
gage in sex activities. Studies dealing with other facets of heterosexual 
behavior, such as dating, couttship, falling in love, early marriage, usually 
cover a somewhat laigei personal and social context, but even some of these 
give mote attention to statistics than to undei lying psychological motiva- 
tions. Some of the psychological liteiature concerning dating, couitship, 
and other heteiosexual social activities will be discussed in a later chapter 
on peer relations. 

Sexual Experiences of A mem an Boys. In general, our leseaich on sexual 
activities of adolescents indicates that, in the early teens, there is a sharp 
upswing among boys, and a much more gradual increase among girls, in 
various practices and experiences. The major types of sex activity are mas- 
turbation, petting, sexual intercourse, and nocturnal sex dreams. The Kin- 
sey study of the sexual behavior of the American male Jl reported that, at 
the end of the teens, over 90 per cent of unmarried boys have practiced 
masturbation and that a majority cany on the practice regularly once 01 
oftener per week. Various other studies during the past few decades have 
reported that from about 90 to practically 100 per cent ol males have en 
gaged in the practice of masturbation more or less regularly lor shorter or 
longer periods of time. 

According to Rinses,-'* 95 pei cent of the boys have had their first orgasm 
(sexual climax) by the age of fifteen. Ol these orgasms, two thirds were 
obtained through masturbation, one eighth through heterosexual inter- 
course, and one twentieth through homosexual contacts. \s adolescence 
progresses, the average boy s frequency of orgasm increases, reaching a life- 
time peak of about 3 1 per week between sixteen and seventeen years of age. 
This frequency tends to persist with only slight diminution until the age 
of thirty, after which there is a gi actual tapering off. For most boys during 
the early adolescent period, the major source ol orgasm is mastur bation. 
In the years from sixteen to twenty, masturbation is replaced by intercourse 
as a major source of orgasm, although masturbation is still common. During 
this period, masturbation accounts lor about 38 per cent, and intercourse 
for about 42 per cent of the total outlet. Piemarital intercourse increases 
in frequency among boys as adolescence progresses, so that by the late teens, 
nearly three fourths of American males have had such experience. 

Sexual Expediences of American Girls. The available evidence strongly 
suggests that, on the average, adolescent girls engage in considerably less 
sexual behavior than boys. According to Kinsey 1 ' 0 (other studies support 
these findings), petting, masturbation, and intercourse are all less frequent 
among teen-age girls. For example, by age twenty, 71 per cent of males and 
40 per cent of females have engaged in intercourse; by the same age, less 
than half as many females as males have masturbated, meaning that about 
two fifths of girls have experienced masturbation by late adolscence. Fur- 
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thermore, fewer adolescent girls than boys have experienced orgasm. Even 
at age twenty, only 53 per cent of girls have achieved orgasm and the inci- 
dence does not reach a lilefimc maximum oi around 90 per cent until age 
thirty-five. 27 

Kinsey also indicated mat keel sex differences in the source of first orgasms. 
Only 37 per cent of girls who have achieved orgasm do so through mastur- 
bating, as compared with approximately two thirds of the boys. Although 
premarital petting to climax is an insignificant source of first orgasm in 
boys, it accounts lor 30 per cent of such orgasms in girls. Other sou ices of 
sexual outlet account lor only a minor proportion of girls’ initial orgasms. 
Whereas the frequency ol oigasm in boys increases sharply in adolescence, 
reaching a peak at sixteen or seventeen years (3.3 per week), the maximum 
mean frequency for girls (1.8 per week) does not occur until the period of 
twenty-six to thirty years. Although nearly 100 per cent of boys have 
reached orgasm by the time of marriage (through a variety of methods), 
only 30 per rent of females have clone so. 

As might be anticipated from their overt behavior, girls seem to have 
moiv. italic live attitudes toward sexual behavior than boys in our society, 
for more girls than boys believe that adolescent sexual behavior is deserving 
ol social condemnation. 28 Among middle-class adolescents, boys are much 
more likely than girls to acknowledge on a questionnaire that they have 
experienced sexual arousal and a desire lor romantic activity 20 Douvan 
and Kaye ;m conducted a comprehensive study of a large group of adolescents 
that suggest that adolescent girls tend to reject any girl who openly displays 
sexual behavior . 

Petting find Pieimmtal Inteu muse. Petting is one of the most common 
erotic activities during adolescence*. Kinsey :n defines petting as “any sort 
ol physical contact which does not involve a union of the genitalia but in 
which there is a deliberate attempt to elfect erotic arousal." According to 
the Kinsey studies, petting as a means of erotic stimulation is almost as 
universal as masturbation among boys. Among girls, approximately 90 per 
cent ha\e had the experience at the end of age twenty. 

Various studies indicate that by age twenty-one approximately twice as 
many boys as girls have experienced premarital intercourse. In the popula- 
tion as a whole, approximately one third to one hall of the girls and approx- 
imately three fourths of the boys have engaged in premarital intercourse by 
age twenty-one. T here is some evidence that a large proportion of girls’ 
premarital sex experience (especial : y among those who go to college) is 
limited to relations with boys whom they plan to marry. 32 As might be 
anticipated, the frequency ol premarital intercourse in the boy is related to 
his social class. In general, lower-class adolescents have more such experi- 
ences than middle-class adolescents. Among college men, less than one half 
have had intercourse during the adolescent years, and over three quarters 
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of the adolescents who did not finish gi.ule school have had premarital 
coitus 3 * 

Sex Differences in Adolescent Sexual Behavior 

There aie a numbei of factois that beat important relationships to 
adolescent sexual behavior Obviously liom out discussion thus lar, one of 
these is sex membership \s uc have noted, adolescent boys aie much moie 
active sexually than girls By the age ol seventeen, at cording to Kinsey, 1 * 
practically 100 per cent ol boys have experienced orgasm, wheieas about 
35 pei cent of girls have had a sexual climax \lthough boys and gills au 
more alike in petting, with practicailv all mcmbeis ol both sexes having this 
experience by age twenty one, the practice is less hetjutnt on the average, 
and moie sporadic, among girls Several theories have been advanced ct>n 
cerning these difluences in sexual behavior, some pnmaulv phvsiological 
and physical in nature, others primarily tultural 

One possibility is that females aie less likely than males to discover sexual 
responses spontaneously, because the gills sex organs uc h ss prominent 
Some authors have advanced such an argument to account partialis lot the 
greater incidence ol masturbation among adolescent milts than among 
females, because the female child s genitals are less exposed and subject to 
less maternal manipulation and self manipulation \s some authors have 
suggested, there may be basic physiological dillcrences in sexual motivation 
among male and female adolescents in it lettuce to the timing ol the sex 
drive Vccording to Kinsey, 0 males apparently reach then peak sexual 
capacities in the mrdtecfls, whereas the female peak does not come until 
later Iven when the i e. is licccloin and opportunity lot sex experience, it 
appears that the young maL s chive is stronger Bv the average age ol fifteen 
the girls in the Kinsey group reported that they wtie having oigasm every 
two weeks d they were having any at all, whereas the average boy ol the 
same age repotted about five orgasms eveiy two weeks 

Although physiological and physical lactois may contribute somewhat 
to the lessei sexual lesponsivencss ol It male adolescents, it seems piob 
able that the differences aie, loi the most pail, attributable to mu moie 
restrictive social attitudes toward sexual giaiific ation lor gnls I lie “double 
standard” reflects, at least in part, the cultural factois m om society ic kited 
to premarital sexual behavior Boys have more freedom, girls are more care- 
fully supervised, gnls are warned against (and olten frightened by) the 
threat of pregnancy out ol wedlock Both bovs and girls tend to legate! tor 
bidden sex behavior as a more serious offense foi gnls than loi boys Boys 
are conventionally regarded as the ones who take the initiative in sex con- 
duct In a study by hhnnarm {7 ol dating behavior ranging from holding 
hands to intercourse, sexual act'vity was initiated by rhe boys in about 
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thiee fourths ot the instances when such hehavioi occuiicd (according to 
the boys themselves, 7"> H pei cent and, according to the girls, 78 9 per cent 
of such advances) I he boys and girls also agreed, to a marked degree, m 
their lepoits that when advances vveie stopped at a certain point, the gnl 
lai more oiten than the hoy was icsponsiblc lo a large extent then, a gnl 
is required and expected in oui culture to be ‘a conscience lot two” in her 
social relationships with bovs 

Differences between bovs and girls appeal not only in connection with 
actively initiated sex behavior but also as related to more passive sex cxpcri 
enecs Kinsey found th.it nocturnal emissions (‘wet dr tarns ) were far more 
hequent among boys than st\ (beams resulting in a sexual climax among 
girls \ pel son cannot clelibc ralelv bung about a sex dream Undoubtedly, 
stiong inhibitions that nn\ be at woik even when a person is asleep can 
prevent them I hus, whether cultural or phvsical factors account loi these 
diflcientialions in nocturnal emissions md otlkt more actively initiated 
sexual behavior the chfleiences between bovs md girls suggest that the 
sexual mechanism can be triggered off more ic idilv in bovs than in girls, 
especially m ear 1\ and middle adolescence 

Socioeconomic and Religious Factors in Sexual Behavior 

In addition to differences between ac’ole scent males and fern lies in sexual 
responsiveness, then arc also chfleiences in responsiveness related to social 
class me mbc ship and to religious ({filiations 1 he effects of social class 
membership appaientlv aie consideiabh less for females than for males 
Kinscv md lus associates s point out 1 here seems to have been no cone 
lation at all between occupational clis^cs of the p 'rental homes in which 
the females in the s. mplc hive been r used md the incidences and licquen- 
cies of then total [sexual] outlet \lso tlieie ippe ucd to be little relation 
ship between social cl iss background ol lctnales and incidence oi frequenev 
of most tvpes of sexual i espouses 

In contiast to the rallui negligible influences ol social class membership 
upon sexual bchavioi in females religious ({filiations seem to plav a strong 
lole, both dining adolescence and m liter hie Kinsev found legulatlv that 
inactive members of the Protestant, |ewish and ( atholu faiths wete con 
sistently more sexuallv active both belore and aftei marriage than weie 
model ate ly active church membeis Devout me mbc is m turn, weie con 
sistently least sexuallv active Kinsev comments that ' Vmong all the cul- 
tuial and biological lac tens which might affect then sexual activitv, and 
which in actuality had consideiabh .(fleeted the sexual activitv of the male 
in the sample, onlv the lelrgious backgrounds of the unman led (and mai 
ned) females had had am matciial relationship to then acceptance of either 
solitary or socio sexual contact 
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Among boys implicit stand, uds of acceptable sexual behavior vary from 
one social-class level to anothei Rcseaich studies have indicated that among 
uppei -middle class boys, mastuibation and petting, although not specihcally 
approved, aie geneially viewed as moie acceptable than actual intercourse. 
Conveisely, theie is a genetal tendency among lovvci class individuals to 
considei these })iactices abnoimal As a icsult, mastinbaLion and petting 
aie moie common among the highei social class groups than among the 
lower On the othei hand, actual intcuourse, which is moie anxiety arousing 
among uppei- and middle class boss, is consideied entirely noimal by those 
ol the lower class \s Kinsev n icpoits ‘ They have nothing like the strong 
[highei level] tabu against premarital lntcicomsc and, on the contrary, 
accept it as natui.il and inevitable and as a desnablc thing Lower-level 
tabus are moie often turned against any substitution loi simple and clucct 
coitus" As a reflection of these clispaiate attitudes, Rinse v louncl that by 
age fifteen nearly half of lower class bovs but onl\ 10 per cent of higher- 
status boys have engaged in intercourse 

The reasons foi these social class differences arc multiple md complex 
They are not simply the result for example, ol greater puenlal punishment 
for sexuality by middle class parents Piobab!\ ilresc dillemrccs nc due, in 
part, to the identification models available to llu child and the degiee to 
which the child adopts additional sex role values I hroughout the eailiet 
chaptcis, we have suggested that the developing sell is influenced in its 
behavioial orientation In icfleetecl appi usals and models ol sigmheant 
adults in the child s phenomenal field who aie viewed as powerful, eom 
peteni, and prestigeful I he lowei cl.iss child likely is moie frequently ex- 
posed to adults (relatives, olclci friends, oldei btothcis) vs ho openlv boast 
about sexual conquests and piomiscuotis relations I Inis, the lower class 
adolescent who is attempting to identify with these adult models will be 
motivated to have sexual experiences to strengthen his identification with 
them 

Moieovei, lower class boys aie more concerned will the dustu of ti aits 
that define masculinity Working class mothers in contrast to middle class 
ones, encourage the adoption of tiaditional sex typed behaviors m their 
sons 40 The traditional characteristics of masculinity in oui cultine include, 
among otheis, strength, coinage, aggicssmtv, sexual potency, and conquests 
Thus, we are suggesting that the gieatei frequency ol sexual episode's m 
lower-class, in conuast to middle class, adolescents is due, in pait, to the 
fact that lower class boys more often view sexual experience as an index of 
masculinity, a behavioral n ait emphasi/cd a great deal in their subculture 
Tins conclusion identifies an important phenomenon about the sexual be 
havior of adolescents, it is often used as a means of proving maturity like 
other perceived, symbolic adult behavior Thus, the initiation of sexual 
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behavioi sometimes may be less related to the desne for sexual gratification 
pei se, than the need and desire to establish one’s adult status, as perceived 
anel defined by the adolescent’s immediate and demanding cultural milieu 

SELF AND SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 

Sex and sexual behavior are an integrated pait ol a person’s being, living, 
developing, and becoming, especially with the onset ol sexual maturation 
Lvery day the emerging sell from adolescence throughout the other periods 
ol development is conlronttd with and must struggle with the questions of 
sexual behavior Lveiyone has a sexual file, be it reality, fantasy, or both 
A pei sons sexual life will be lntiinatelv related to that organi/ed core of 
feelings, values, concepts, desnes, needs, and attitudes— the "private inner 
world - that we have called the phenomenal self as pciceived within a 
phenomenal field, which is constanth pci mean ci with a sociocultuial bom- 
bardment ol multiple sexual stimuli through social heterosexual lelation 
ships and mass media 

Contrary to popular belief, sex activitv is not an isolated physiological 
process as meiciv a matter ol learning about sex organs and leproduction 
Sexual behavioi is dteplv concerned also with leehngs emotions, attitudes 
about one sell and others II one includes the concepts ol dignitv, woith, and 
integnty ol sell and othcis as a pan ol Ins humanistic phenomenological 
value svstem and aspucs through perceptual experiences to work toward 
becoming a lulls functioning pcison he or she must then incot pen ate this 
dimension of behavior into Ins or he 1 sexual actmtv as a congruent ap- 
proach to total behavioi \s we have previoush mentioned, a congiuent 
.sell, nnplnng a consistent v ol the idtali/ul and nahstic selves within the 
sociocultuial milieu, is one ol t he most significant chaiacienstics of be 
coming a lulls functioning person Mthough it is not the intent of this 
section 01 this book to exploie in detail the nunuious aspects of the psycho 
sociosexu.il behavioi ol adolescents uul south, we shall piesent selected 
discussions related to premarital sexual behavior and standards mostly as a 
foundation hopetullv to elicit deep and serious reflection and searching ol 
youi own feelings and altitudes in the dl impoitant pioccss ol total Incom- 
ing, including sc \ual becoming 

Moral and Emotional Aspects of Adolescent Sex Behavior 

Apparently m the sphere ol sexual activity, tlieic seems to be considerable 
disciepancy between what society demands and what individuals actually 
do When adolescents tell about then sex activities, many justify them with 
the remark, "Fveiybody does it In view ol the tiadinonal and peivastve 
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moial and religious restrictions and sanctions sunounding sex, howevei, it 
is highly unlikely that anyone can avoid conflicts concerning sex by this 
bland announcement Such conflicts do not arise only in those who overtly 
violate a moral rode but also in many young persons who covertly do for 
bidden things in then fantasies 1 he conflict is likely to be especially acute, 
however, when it is compounded by fear of public disgrace and fear ol 
disapproval bv others 

Conflict combined with lear apparently is moie prevalent among gills 
than bo's, (or undo a double standard of moralitv the gnl is the one who 
is mote hkclv to mat disapproval Moreover, it is pmuipallv she who must 
btai ihe butch n ol pi « guano out ot wedlock Statistics concerning lllegiti 
mate buths give onlv a meagci indication ot how justified such may be, 
foi such statistics do not include pregnancies that have been terminated or 
that have been legit inn /eel bv marriage (In one group ol gills who in.imed 
before finishing high school, Buichinal M found th it about 10 |)ci cent were 
pregnant before niamagc) lvcn il complete statistics woe available, these 
would give only a small part ol the stoiv lor iluv would not tell ol girls 
who feared thev might have become pregnant as a result ol an indiscretion 
but did not or of those who aie discreet but fear the thought ol extramarital 
pregnancy 

Three fifths of a group ol single women and about hall ol a group of 
man led women who participated in an investigation b\ l andis <t ol *- ie- 
ported that they had been the object of aggiessivc sexual advances bv boys 
or men pnoi to the time thev reached pubeitv Ovci hall ol ihosc who had 
had this experience lepoited emotional distuss, including shock, woiry, 
shame, tcai of being found out, guilt, and extreme lnglit V stuclv by Jamc 
son 4 * indicated that 21 per cent ol a group ol female college juniors re 
ported shockingly undesirable experiences with lxns dining then college 
years In a recent study conducted by Sewn tun magazine, 11 concerning the 
premarital sexual behavior of 1 ,5b7 gills aged thirteen through nineteen 
throughout the nation, three out of five gnls who have had intercom sc 
stressed inner inset unty and lack ol parental love is the cause Other factois 
in this study, Inghlv significant in contributing to prtmaiilal sexual icla 
tions, were the social prcssuie ol peeis and the* piessure liom a boyfriend 
combined with a desire to hold him by complying with Ins insistence 4 , to 
“prove her love ’ 

Apait fiom acute emotional stresses such as those already descnbed, con- 
flicts regarding sex and sell anse when persons Icel compelled, in spite of 
strong scruples, to have sexual relations in older to he popular or to con 
form or to prove their masculinity or fcmrninitv 1 motional conflict is likely 
to arise, whether consciously recognized or not, whenevci a person usc*s sex 
“dishonestly" to satisfy devious needs, such as a need lor concpiest, a desire 
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to duly authority, a desire lor revenge, a need to overcome feelings of inferi- 
oiity, or a need to hurt others, or when he pretends a love he does not feel 
in order to persuade another to gralily his sexual desires. 

Sex as Related to Attitudes Toward Self and Others 

I here are complicated interrelationships between attitudes toward sex 
and attitudes toward sell and others. Some ol the child’s earliest experiences 
ol being rejected are connected with his sexual development. Jf a child’s 
elders are anxious about sex, regard it as dirty, shame him when, for ex- 
ample, he plays with his genitals, the child is being taught to regard a part 
ol his own person as something dirt) and objectionable. When a child is 
taught to view his sexual nature with shame, he is being taught to view a 
part ol himsell as shameful. 

Sex may become entangled in other wavs with altitudes the adolescent 
has about himsell and others A persons sexual behavior (including his 
fantasies) may relied other trends or traits in his personality: a tendency 
to be responsible or irresponsible; a tendency to be considerate, thoughtful, 
and tender in Iris relations with others or a tendency to be callous; a tend- 
ency to be compliant and conforming or rebellious. The fact that sex is 
interwoven with all that goes into the making ol a personality makes it 
difficult to interpret many ol the research findings dealing w r ith sexual be- 
havior. As such, it is most difficult to visualize the feelings, attitudes, and 
motives underlying the observed or reported sexual behavior revealed in 
these research studies. 

To consider an individual’s problems of sexual adjustment and behavior 
without taking into account the culture or society of which he is a part 
would be relatively meaningless. Until recently, 1:* the United States, the 
child's normal interest in sex has most frequently been met with stern 
parental and community disapproval. The attitude toward behavior even in 
our present-day culture obvioush is a far cr) from a calmly objective point 
of view. Inasmuch as self-attitudes often are the reflected attitudes and 
appraisals of significant people in one’s phenomenal field, the attitude of a 
parent or teacher in matters of sex is ol great importance to the child in 
the development of health v and wholesome attitudes toward sex and self 
and sex. Ordinarily, a child will experience embarrassment if the adult 
appears discomfited and apologetic, tending either to feel guilty, shamed, 
anxious, or confused in his attitudes and feelings concerning sex after a 
succession ol such incidents. Because the altitude in our society toward sex- 
ual behavior is emotionally toned, it is evident that some method of evalu- 
ating standards of behavior will need to be developed, before the disturbed 
emotions associated with problems of sex can be resolved. In the meantime 
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the child may become a psychological casually il the adults responsible lor 
safeguarding his growth and development do not take adequate steps to 
assist him in achieving healthy attitudes toward matters of sex and self and 
sex. 

Premarital Sexual Standards 

Highly related to a person’s attitudes toward sell and sexual behavior 
are the prevailing attitudes and standards ol the sociocultural environment 
in which he lives. One of the marked trends in contemporary times is the 
development of a more permissive attitude toward adolescent and post- 
adolescent sexual expression lor both sexes, which might be let met! a per- 
missive, lenient, or liberal single code of conduct. In parts of northern 
Europe there has been a tendency to embrace this standard openly, particu- 
larly insofar as it applies to persons seriously in love or engaged. 

By contrast, in the United States, although a pronounced liberal attitude 
has developed toward petting, particularly in the lighter manifestations ol 
it in the form ol kissing and hugging without more intimate fondling, a 
strong formal taboo against premarital intercourse exists. Confusion and 
conflict regarding sex have occurred, particularly among unmarried youth, 
because of the coexistence of two contradictory ideals: one says that sex is 
evil and sinful, and the other that sex is wonderful and the full expression 
of life itself. Consequently, within the formal societal frame of reference 
described above, a more permissive code toward premarital intercourse is 
tacitly or covertly becoming acceptable, especially within certain social 
groups. 

During die last thirty years a number of extensive research investigations 
concerning sexual standards and behavior have been conducted in the 
United States. Perhaps the greatest drawback of this research has been the 
accent upon sexual behavior rather than upon the sexual standards that 
underlie that sexual behavior. Reiss 45 has published a comprehensive study 
that tries to summari/e all the evidence that can be deduced from the major 
American studies on sexual behavior by Kinsey , 40 Burgess and Wallin , 47 
Terman , 48 Ehrmann , 40 Locke , 50 Kirkendall , 51 and others. According to 
Reiss , 52 in this area of premarital sexual behavior, there are four major 
standards in America that young people accept and that find support in the 
research evidence. 

Standard of Abstinence. First, there is the formal standard of abstinence, 
which forbids coitus before marriage for both men and women. This stand- 
ard has several subtypes, some of which allow petting, others of which allow 
only kissing. (Petting is defined as sexual stimulation short of full coitus, 
involving those parts of the body that arc ordinarily clothed, such as the 
breast or genital area.) 
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Double Stan dm cl The second majoi premarital standard is the ancient 
double standard, which basically states that picmantal intei couisc is for- 
bidden to women but not to men Icmalcs who indulge in sexual relations 
are thcrefoie consult led immoral, but males who indulge are not Under 
this standaid, petting and kissing aic not so seveicly restricted as coitus, but 
here too the male is given much licci rights than the female 
Permissive tic vs Without Affectum I he third major standard in America, 
less widespread than preceding ones, may be called permissiveness without 
affection, which holds that if two people arc attracted physically to each 
other and both desire to have coitus they may do so Petting and kissing 
are, of course, also allowed on the same basis unclei this standard 

Peimissiveness until Affection The iourth and hnal premarital sexual 
standaid is called permissiveness with affection This standard is also less 
prevalent than the first two Mthough this stand ud allows coitus for both 
men and women it requnes that a strong stable and affectionate relation 
ship be pi esc nt 

Intuit r^ends of Piemcnital Sexual Standcnds \ccording to Reiss, 5 * 
the research evidence points cltailv to increised permissiveness in prtmari 
tal sexual standards in America He sees this permissiveness as taking three 
tin ec tions 


1. \n increase in ibstincnt believers who accept heav\ pel 
ting 

2. Continued modification of the double standard to peimit 
coitus lor women when in love but still allowing men coitus 
anytime 

3. Peimissiveness with allection dlowing uutus only when 
love or engagement is involved, will become increasingly 
acee pted 

Reiss believes that the standards ol abstinence and double standard will 
probably continue lor main centimes mote, but possibly within a hunched 
years or so thev will no longer be the dominant standards in America, per 
missnencss with affection taking precedence \s far as the fouith standard 
is concerned, peimissiveness without affection according to Reiss, is too 
radical to obtain a huge following now or in the furuic Our extended 
permissiveness has been hugely in he direction of affectionate, “person 
centered coitus’ rather than 'body centered coitus’, it is likely to remain 
that way for some time to come because of oiu stiong association of deep 
affection with sexual behavior 

Self and Sexual Standmds Mthough sexual behavior is closely related 
to and influenced by the sexual standaids of conduct as determined and 
accepted by the prevailing mores of a societv and its cultuie and subcultures, 
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sexual behavior is also an intimately personal mallet involving deep feel- 
ings, values, attitudes, and commitments ol the sell. Thus, yom decisions 
concerning premarital sexual behavior must be of necessity based upon a 
consistent, personal value code congiucnt with your total sell-image, regard- 
less ol the degree of permissiveness condoned 01 accepted by a cultiual or 
subcultinal group standatd. II you ate to be a congnient sell, deep pcisonal 
values must be lellectcd in your sexual behavior; even though um must 
live with peers and othets in sour world, you (list ol all must live with sell. 

Because sex is an integial pail ol your lile, you cannot isolate vour sex 
life; it is an essential part ol you and ol join mimic. Sex impulses can be 
treated in the same way you tieat othei strivings, with lestiaint and lespect 
as a part ol yom heritage as a human being. You cannot have peimissive- 
ness in sex standaids and expect congiuenc) with some ol the oilier values 
concerning sell, lile, and people that you chciish. Yom life i\ a total pack- 
age; you must hvr it <k voiding to yom own deep basn values and commit- 
ments if you hope to become the pci son that you can become. In the final 
analysis, you and only you can give biith to join sell in the vital human 
experiences of encountering lile in the piocess ol telaiing meaningfully to 
self and othets in working towaul what we have described as a lulls func- 
tioning person. 

People used to think that sex was bad. because ol all the haim it did. 
They became ashamed ol having sexual feelings; they hid their bodies and 
refused to talk about their sex inteiesls The clav oL sue h pi inlet y and 
hypocrisy has passed lor the most pail. Now we are going through what has 
been called a great scxmwl revolution, in which some* people aie going to the 
oihci extreme and insisting that all sex is good. Ac mails, sex is good, 
healthy, wholesome, and satisfying only when it is appiopt lately controlled 
by the sell; sex that is not wisely controlled can wreck yom lile. Ihuler 
control, sex can be a positive power lor all that means the most to a man, a 
woman, and their children. 

You are learning that sex is natural, being a God- -given part ol you that 
is not to be denied. Whatever yon do with it, il still will he there. You 
can throw it away and yourself with it, il you wish. Oi you can learn to 
manage it, like the man or woman you aspire to he. Your sex lile will he as 
good or bad as you make it, no more, no less. Decisions concerning sexual 
behavior are deeply personal, and you cannot expect others to accept yom 
self-commitments, nm could they if you wanted them to assume yom re- 
sponsihihties and to make yom decisions foi lining yom hje. F.xpiess sex 
casually, as a simple biological hunger, and you go emotionally hungry as 
a pet son. Treat it as a reflex and all you have is a simple ielea.se ol tension. 
See it as the most intimate way in which two persons can merge their lives 
and you find meaning that is deep and lasting. One ol the tragedies of 
perceiving and taking sexual relations cheaply is that you miss out on the 
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rich fulfillment that sex in a loving marriage brings. Norman Vincent l’eale 
speaks to this point when he writes: 

Sex in the tight plate and the tight time with the tight person untlct 
the right t in uinstantes is a magnificent thing. But almost by definition 
this means sex under the seal and shield ol marriage. Under any other 
t in umstances it is likely to be clumsy, guilt-ridden and spiiitually ener- 
vating. . . . Sexual restraint does not mean deprivations; it means hap- 
piness in depth /’ 4 

Self and Reputation. A good reputation— the values and commitments 
lor which you stand— is a pr iceless asset in terms ol piesent and future 
living. Through a good reputation you (an relate openly to self and others, 
enter homes and other social groups, have access to many people, and be 
accepted among persons of all ages. We have said that the sell feeds upon 
rich experiences with people; cut oil the source of power— people— and the 
sell suffers. A good reputation lot being trustworthy, responsible, and re- 
spectable cannot be bought; it is one ol the most valuable self and others 
perceptions that you can acquire, but is easilv lost in the eyes of your world. 
Ol all the things there are to cloud the brightness of a shining reputation 
probably none aie so significant as perceptions related to your sexual be- 
hav ior. 

Sexual vitality is a poweilul force to cope with as you mature. Currently, 
you are long on vigor and shoit on experience, a vulnerable combination. 
Like other sell-strivings, your sexual energy demands expression. But more 
than other physiological drives, it meets up with taboos, codes, and con- 
fusions that tend to restrict it. You can lose your tempei and have your 
expression excused .is youthful iminaiui ity . but a reputation for sexual 
indiscretion— real or imagined— may reverberate dovwi through the years, 
(rive in to your seemingly uncontrollable impulses and you will risk both 
your present and future status as sell-ac tuali/ing human beings. The major 
self-commitment lor prevention is in managing your sex conduct in ways 
that protect your reputation and preserve your dignity and sell-respect. 

11 a pet son is classified bv sell 01 others as going beyond the limits of 
acceptable sexual conduct, he 01 she must necessarily protect the sell- 
concept. In order to live with this new image ol oncscll. the person ration- 
alizes his conduct and excuses his behavior. I lien it becomes increasingly 
difficult for the individual to see what he lias clone in perspective and to 
deal with his experience as a part ol ms total personality. He gives himself 
a reputation for sexual Ircedom that may or may not reflect his true nature, 
with possibly deep conflicts ol the realistic and idealistic selves. Having 
judged himself guilty without benefit ol judge 01 jury in a land where 
everyone is innocent until pi oven guilty, he develops negative feelings about 
himself and others, sometimes out ol all proportion to what he or she has 
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clone. Duvall discusses loui possible combinations of reputation and conduct 
that can be meaningful in predicting human behavior: 

1. Good reputation plus good conduct equals positive feelings 
about self and others. 

2 . Good reputation plus poor conduct equals negative feel- 
ings about self. 

3 . Poor reputation plus good conduct equals negative Icelings 
about sell. 

4 . Poor reputation plus poor conduct equals negative feelings 
about self and other s. r,r * 

In reference to the hist combination, good reputation and good conduct, 
an individual who is well thought ol by others and who lives up to their 
faith in him is not torn apart by inner conflict. He* responds to others’ 
favorable opinion of him with leelings ol warmth and appreciation He 
enjoys personal integrity and self-confidence. His leelings about himsell and 
others aic positive and motivating. Not having to woiiv about how he 
appears to others nor over his own anxieties about himsell, he is bee to 
self-actuali/e— to love, to work, and to play. II one has a good reputation 
but engages in poor conduct, he or she is likely to experience somewhat 
severe leelings of worthlessness, personal shabbiness, humiliation, and self- 
recrimination. 1 heie arc young people who struggle against almost impos- 
sible odds to gain a good reputation through acceptable behavior l hose 
who are condemned, not by what the) have done, but b\ how they appeal 
to others, easily hi 1 with resentment at the unfairness they peiceive 
They feel hostile and hateful toward others whom they led arc not being 
fair. 

Whatever one’s background or personal code ol sexual behavior, an ado- 
lescent may deviate liom the acceptable i tiles. 1 he person whose conduct 
and reputation need improvement has to find lus way back to believing 
he is Somebody, mostly by searching the deep meanings ol who he is. I bus 
you can learn to live with yourself and others. You may become more com- 
passionate toward others’ weaknesses once you have learned from experience 
that “to err is human.” The first step in solving your problem is to hue 
up to the facts by re«ognizing your behavior in relation to your reputation 
and your desired ideal i/cd self. Although the solution to the problem of a 
lost reputation may not be easy, it can be done, and you have to do it. You 
cannot afford to make excuses for yourself; blaming others for what you 
have done will not help. You must accept the responsibility for your own 
behavior; no one else can. Self-understanding rather than self-condemnation 
is the way to inner peace and sell-respect. Examine your strong points; face 
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up to your weaknesses, but do not give in to them. Accept your own life— 
both your strengths and your limitations-as the foundation upon which 
you must build your future with self and others. 

Premarital Sexual Behavior 

One of the loudest arguments among youth for experiencing sexual rela- 
tions before marriage is that everyone else is doing it. First, you are not 
everyone, but a special, unique individual who has a personal sex code as 
an integral part of your total value system of responsibilities and commit- 
ments for determining your own decisions and behavior. Second , the argu- 
ment that everyone does it is simply not true. 

Selected Findings of Major Research Studies 

Since 1915 there have been dozens ol studies of premarital sex behavior, 
not one of which suggests even remotely that virginity is no more even in 
view of the “new morality” and so-called “sexual revolution.” In fact, the 
evidence indicates that most college-bound students arc found to be virgins. 
The well-known Kinsey leports are widely misquoted as finding that pre- 
marital sex experience is practically univeisal. Actually Dr. Kinsey and his 
associates found nothing of the soit. Among the sixteen- to twenty-vear-old 
college-bound males, moie than half (58 per cent) were without premarital 
sexual experiences; fully 80 per cent of the twenty-year-old unmarried 
women were virgins. 

Even though the Kinsey repot is weie published mote than fifteen yeais 
.ago, more recent studies of members ol both sexes I ail to turn up more 
staitlitig incidences ol premarital intimacy. Ehrmann's-™ intensive research 
repotted that 87 per cent ol the women and *13 per cent of the nonveteran 
men college students were without premarital sex experience. 

Duvall, reporting on her study ol university freshman girls conducted in 
196*1, found 88 pet cent disagreeing with the dating-scale statement, “It is not 
important lor a person to remain pure until marriage.” A full 92 per cent 
disagreed with the suggestion, “Young people should make as much love 
on a date as they wish”; and !M per cent disagreed with the statement, 
“When two people are serious about each other, it is all right for them to 
make any kind of love.” Moreover, student scores became more conservative 
as dating involvement increased, declining steadily from those going steady 
to those being engaged to the most conservative accrued by those who were 
already married. 57 

In a study 58 conducted in 1967 by Seventeen magazine, based upon 1,567 
responses to a confidential questionnaire sent to girls aged thirteen to nine- 
teen throughout the nation, most teenage girls— almost 85 per cent— are still 
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virgins The significant minority— 15 1 per cent— who have had intercourse 
cite “love’' as then reason “Uasual’ sex was vetoed ovc rw helming]) Of the 
nonvugins, a great majority 8S pei ccnt-lcel sexual relations vwong foi 
“couples who are meiely willing Seven out ot ten disapprove ot inteicouise 
loi eouplcs in love but not committed to mamage, and b7 per cent i eel 
sexual »elations aie acceptable only ll the couple is engaged I hus, theic 
may be a ‘new moiality among adolescents, but it seemingly has not ban 
ished the oldei concepts ol c hast 1 1 y beloie maiinge, especially in the atti- 
tudes and sexual behavioi of teenage gills 1 he studies icvicwed hcic 
include statistics applying to all persons who had experienced premarital 
sexual relations, be it one or more tunes ( I his is not to imply that they 
were consistently promise nous) 

\s indicated previously, Reiss * suggests that in the United States there 
are two basic tvpes of premarital sexual beluvioi, with then rclitcd at 1 1 
tildes (1) bod) (tntiud with the emphasis on the physical natmc ol sex, 
and (2) pnwn tentned with the emph tsis on the emotional relationship 
to a given individual with whom the sexual act is being pc l for me d The 
pievious findings did not distinguish between those who hive experienced 
coitus dur mg an eng igement pc nod and those who were not engigcd 1 heic 
is also some research data on the in cjuc nc \ with which engaged couples 
had piemantal sex relations Ruigess and Wallin Ml iound in then married 
sample that loi those couples who hid pmnantil coitus it lnpptntd 
“once with only 10 pei cent ol the couples, ‘inch with 21 pci cent 
“occasionally” with 10 pci cent, and iieijutnllv with 20 pci cent lhcn 
study also indicated tlnu lor those men who had coitus in a pnor ldition 
ship, 5b jx i cent had intercourse with then fimccc .is complied with 85 
per cent ol the men who had no prior coital experience J oi the engaged 
women, the diircrcntes wcic even gicatcr lor tire women with i previous 
sexual experience 8b per cent h id coitus with the fimccc where is this was 
true ot only 10 per cent ol tire women who weie virgins it the time oi then 
engagement 

Problems Involved in Premarital Sexual Behavior 

Seemingly, the research of the last fifteen years on premarital sexual be 
havior explodes the argument that everyone is doing it J veil with a large 
majority of middle class adolescents remaining 'haste in attitudes and prac 
tices, many ot those who experience piemantal sexual relations seem to 
accept permissiveness upon a basis ol pn\on anlntd <mtu\ among youth 
in love or engaged, rathe r than the practice of bod) (Mint'd (oitu s with 
the emphasis on the physical nature of sex only Although the findings are 
too extensive to report here, there is also considerable evidence that the 
majority of adolescents who engaged in piemantal sex relations experienced 
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strong sell leelings of anxictv, guilt, dissatisfaction, and depreciation, winch 
might retard silt actualization Duvall 61 mentions that premarital sex ex 
per Knee is often anything but enjoyable and satisfying She discusses several 
reasons why going all the way he lore marriage frequently brings more pain 
than pleasure 

1. I* irst sex experiences aie olicn disappointing 

2. Adequacv as male and female is hard to establish in pre 
marital sex experiences 

3. Sex .done is not a strong bond between two people (Sex 
is a passionate search for a bodv love is a passionate 
search for another self with whom to relate) 

4. Personal communication is central to sexual fulfillment 

5. Guilt is a realistic possibility 

6. 1 ear of discovers keeps mans an unmamed couple fiom 
lull enjoyment of then intimaev 

7. I he need foi concealment of premarital sexual intei 
course gives little or no sccuiitv to the relationship 

8. Haste is a risk lor m mv an unmarried couple 

9. Being exploited is no fun 

10. Ihieven commitment at the emotional involvement level 
is or can be veiv unpleasant 

Dynamics of Heterosexual Behavior 

I bus, a lcview of sex standaids and behavior among todav's young 
Vmer leans leads to the conclusion that most men as well as women feel 
that abstinence before mainagc is itallv best \ majority of even those men 
who accept the double standard that gives men the sexual fieedom denied 
girls belore marriage sav that chastitv is the best policy tor both stxcs, and 
they hope for vugimtv in then wives Reiss w concludes his study of pie 
marital sexual standaids in \meiica with the observation that traditional 
teachings still hold Abstinence still has a gup on a great numbei of today’s 
young people, who feel that thev leu'' each other too much to lisk spoiling 
their relationship with pi (mature sex expenence Thus the gcneial con 
elusion is that cvervone does not go in foi piemaiital sexual activity, the 
weight of the evidence is still on the side* of chastitv tven in view of the 
seemingly prevailing positive attitudes and practices concerning premantal 
dating bchavioi, there are nunuious dynamic conflicts and ptoblems to be 
solved Research indicates that even a majonty of engaged couples were 
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in conflict about their beliavioi It tliev did go all the way, they were often 
disillusioned, distressed, and distutbed When they stopped shoit of coitus, 
they weie physically unsatisfied The lmcstigatois conclude, “Many couples 
Find themselves solely tiled in icliaining hour liiteicouise, but by no means 
entirely happy 01 const lencc-fiee it they yield ' 61 

Probably the most thoiough and compiehcnsne icscaich study concerning 
the premaiital dating beliavioi of both icmale and male college students, in 
a longitudinal design with a laige sample, is lepoitecl by Llmnann ^ The 
major findings ol the Hu maun stud\, which follow, aie piesented both as 
a foundation lor the final section in this chaptei and with the hope that 
you, a college student, can bettci \isuah/c and ickntit\ with the consistent 
dynamics and pioblems of premaiital dating behavioi 

1. Premaiital heterosexual bcha\ioi falls into compaitmen- 
tah/ecl stages langmg fiom no physical contact, thiough 
holding hands, kissing, and gcneial body embrace, to 
sexual intei course 

2. Although males engage in extreme sexual actiwiies more 
often than females, a laigei piopoition of the activities 
participated in by males icpiescnt sporadic \enuues with 
peers oi deviant companions 

3. The typical and usual heterosexual experiences engaged 
in bv both males and females are kissing and hugging, 
and all but a few indulge in this activity 

4. Mthough the male usually initiates love making, the 1c 
male frequently makes the fust overture's 

5. The limitation ol premaiital sexual behavioi is de Ki- 
rn med by the female The male is restrained eithei be 
cause of his image ol the gul or because ol her overt 
refusal to go Luther 

6 . Veteran more than nonvcleran status among the males is 
associated with past and cut tent sexual experiences, but 
the difiercnee is related to age rather than to military 
service 

7. The sexual behavior (if the male is associated to an appre 
ciable extent with attitude towaid sex, adequacy ol sex 
instruction, age at fust date, and age, and to a slight ex- 
tent with church attendance, religion, happiness, lather's 
occupation, home discipline, and adjustment to sex. 

8 . High frequency ol dating many companions among males 
appears to be associated primarily with eiotuism and 
among females with populanty 
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9 . The social class of the companion is closely associated 
with the sexual behavior of the male, but only slightly 
with that of the Icmalc 

10. Female sexual expression is primarily and profoundly re- 
lated to being in lose and to going steady 

11. Love tends to equate the sexual expression ol both males 
and females 1 here is a comeigemt in such diverse atti- 
tudes and behavior as the chgiee of pleasure experienced 
in and the reasons lor engaging unwillingly in sexual 
activities 

12. The peer code ol both miles and females is more liberal 
than then personal code that is, both sexes aie more 
lenient in then attitudes concerning what is permissible 
heterosexual behavior lor companions th ui for themselves 

13. Males aie more conservative and females more liberal in 
their expressed personal codes of sex conduct and m their 
actual behavior with loveis than with nonloveis 

14. Whereas lemales raielv go bevond the limits set by then 
codes, males often are not able to go as lai sexually as 
then codes permit 

15. llieie is a marked dilteience in the standards ol sexual 
behavior between males and females and within the male 
group Most females hive a conservative single standard 
but a major ltv ol males have a libeial single standard 

16. Among males, the nuonsistcnc v between axles of conduct 
and actual behavior occurs pnmarilv bcu me many males 
desire more lutcrosexuil experiences tln.n they arc able 
to cai i v out 

17. females find pleasuu m diting, but without petting, 
loveis and nonloveis alike, and in sexual activities with 
loveis, males find pltasuie m dating loveis and m sexual 
activities with all females 

18. Patterns of heterosexual behavior and attitudes concern 
ing sex are most sharplv defined bv sex codes of conduct, 
conscivative and liberal single standaids anel the double 
standard, and by the intin ic\ relationship of being oi not 
being in love 


Self-perceptions and Sexual Behavior 

In sexual behavior as in everything else, there are all kinds of people 
Some are openly promiscuous, mam are faithful to then one and only 
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Some flout the conventional standards, othcis uphold them Some engage 
in piemantal sex play and biag about it, others aie ashamed of it Some 
are quietly intimate, others ate just as quietly chaste How do you perceive 
premantal sexual behavioi? What you do about your sex lile depends upon 
how you see youtselt It vou have developed a positive, lor vvaid looking 
sell concept, \ou keep vour conduct in line with voui ideals, values, and 
aspirations If you have become discouraged and sc 11 depreciating, you mav 
feel, “What’s the use anvway?’ and snatch whatever satisfactions you can 
find, sexuallv and otherwise 

It you can, vou tend to do and to be what is expected of you b> sell and 
otheis You 1 1 \ to measuie up to those standards that sell, lamilv, and 
friends set \ou cannot do evcrvthing that others want vou to do ever II 
you aie to mature and acluali/e your potential vou do conlorm to those 
expectations, both inner and outci, that advance voui own developing 
sense of self Probably more than anv thing else vour sense ot ulcntitv dc 
termines vour goals, aspirations (beams, and hopes \ou build vour sense 
of identity ovei the vears \ good sense ol voui sell is an achievement th.it 
fits voui potentials, vour lile stvlc, and vour lilc situmon as vou rclite to 
self and the general human (mounter 

As you see youiscll clcailv, vou tiv to find answers to hies most per 
plexing questions A\ ho am k What kind ol person mi I italic When am 
I going^ What am J going to be" What do I w mt horn life" I his deej) sell 
searching helps vou find a plac c in the wor Id ol w hie h you arc i put W he n 
you know to a lanlv consistent degiee who vou arc lor what vou stand 
and vour “place in tlu? sun you have a basis lor making decisions that 
otherwise would be dilkrent and lot behaving m wavs that aie congruent 
with voui own sell identity Because vou hive to live with vomsell some 
how or other vou must become condor tabic in voui ov n skin \om person rl 
identification is alwavs in relation to soinebodv and something Yni find 
out who you are in relation to whom, and to what 

As you interact and identifv with numerous people main contiadic torv 
philosophies ot lilt will be exposed I lorn these experiences with people 
involving conflicting values ol sexual behavior and other aspects ol living, 
you will not find it casv to set youi own course Because what vou aie be 
coming cannot be separated hour the decisions vou make about what vou 
do and do not do, you need sound bases lor these decisions 

One basis lor dec lsiorr making is possible ouUonu In your perceptual 
experience, what happens as a result of premarital sexual relations^ lo your 
knowledge, what arc the chances ot something good coming out ol such 
behavior ' Something back How goock How back What reliable evidence is 
there upon which you can base your judgmcnti' Have you talked over the 
problem with an informed, responsible person who knows you and what 
you are deciding? Have you envisaged how you would fee! ll youi decision 
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were reported in the newspaper headlines? Would what you are contem- 
plating doing make you pleased and proud? Or would you feel ashamed 
and guilty? Your decision should be based upon possible outcomes in terms 
of your own sense ol what is appropriate— no one else*, because you are you. 
Because theie aie many life styles, and many kinds of persons, each must 
resolve i ssl, e in terms ol his or hei own values and self-concept. Each 
person must maintain and enhance his own dignity, worth, and integrity 
in his own way 01 else risk the forfeiture ol self-actuali/ation 

A second basis for moral decisions is that ol umvennhty. Ask yourself 
what would it be like if everyone did just what he or she felt like. If every 
boy took any girl who was available (like maybe your sister or future 
daughter), what kind of world would it be? II couples engaged freely in 
premarital intercourse, what assuiance would thev have ol fidelity after 
they man ied? 11 husbands and wives weie not laithful to each other, what 
kind of family life would result? How could a man be sure his children 
were his? How could either of the couple lecl permanently secure in their 
life together? Would women, would men, be better oil or worse? Would 
marriages be happier or under more stiam? How would children fare? What 
kind ol culture would result? Does sexual restraint make a stronger or a 
weaker societv? I! hat othn questions of outcome and univnsahty need you 
ask and ansu'et foi you) self in making decisions until udinh you must live ? 
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no 


The 

Intellectual 


1 am a human being, whatevn 
that mti) be I s peak foi all oj us 
who move and feel and whom 
time ( onsumes. I speak as an indi- 
vidual unique in a umvrise be- 
yond m} undei standing, and / 
speak foi man I am hemmed in 
by limitations of sense and mind 
and body, *)f plate and time and 
(luumstancf, some of which / 
know but most of whith I do riot 
I am like a man journeying 
thiough a foiest, await of otta- 
sional glints of light oveihead, 
with let ollet lions of the long tiail 
l have aheady haveled and ton 
st i ous of wider spate ahead 1 
xuant to see rnoie tletnly wheie / 
have been and wheie / am going , . 
and above all 1 want to know 
why / am wheie 1 am tmd why / 
am tuivt ling at all. 

-John Ben ill 1 


"I he preceding quotation 
expresses humbly, yet dynam- 
ically the tremendous com- 
plexity of man’s being and 
his becoming as he stiives to- 
ward self-ac tuali/ation in the 
realization of his potentiali- 


374 
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tics. 1 hroughout his long history, man has pitted his abilities against the 
world in his struggle to survive. In this he is not unique, lor all living things 
stiive to maintain themselves, to resist destitution, and to grow and to 
function in accordance with their inner natures. Man is unique in that he 
has tremendous cognitive powers that he can develop to facilitate conscious 
experience, sell-awaieness, perception of himsell and his world, thinking, 
reasoning, and pioblem-solving. 

Endowed with superior mental capacities, man has lew, il any, instinctive 
behavior patter ns beyond the level ol the simplest rellex. He must rely in- 
stead upon his ability to learn, to reason, to discover, to adapt, and to grow' 
in the constant process ol working out satisfactory ways ol living with him- 
self and his world. The superior mental gilts, and consequently, the superior 
adaptibility, ol man have enabled lum to become the unchallenged master 
ol the animal kingdom as he has progressed appreciably toward conquering 
his physical environment But man’s special cognitive gilts have also created 
unique problems, lor man alone, to our knowledge, is laced with the re- 
sponsihfhfy ol determining his own behavior— of experiencing his world 
and ol evaluating these experiences in choosing the “best course of action’' 
-and ol developing the competencies and skills essential to implementing his 
decisions. In short, man is laced with the necessity ol sell -clii ec lion; he must 
live life and not be lived by lile. 1 his responsibility lor autonomous direc- 
tion places a heavy demand upon his special cognitive talents to determine 
the krnd ol a creature he is and the basic “roles” he should play as a human 
being. As k rich Eiomm has slated, “Man is the only animal who finds his 
own existence a problem which he has to solve and from which he cannot 
escape ” - 


INTELLIGENCE AS A PHENOMENON 
OF MAN’S BEING-IN-BECOMING 

Throughout this chapter a recurring theme will be that mans cognitive 
powers -his capacities tor intelligent behav ioi— an not predetermined noi 
fixed; but that they aie instead fluid and ever incieasing as he pai tic ipates 
vitally in his own existence through understanding his perceptual experi- 
ences in .i constant state ol flow, merging the past, present, and future into 
meaningful living. In directing his o * <i “human enterprise then, man must 
not only acquire information about himself and his world to develop com- 
petencies for dealing with his problems, but he must also come to grips with 
the problem of value— of vvlrat is authentically good lor him and what is 
not-and ultimately with the problem of the meaning of his existence, of 
just what is his role in the universe. Thus, man must, thiough the use of 
his intellectual capacities, search out the personal meaning of knowing who 
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he is and how he fits into the world around him and discovering why he is 
in that woild, it he is to develop his potentialities maximally. 


The How of Self and World 

In using his cognitive poweis to direct his behavior ettcc lively, man must 
fiist of all acquire information about himself and his world. He must learn 
about his needs, his potentialities, his rational and irrational tendencies and 
the many facets of his own nature that enable him to formulate a realistic 
self-picture. Man must also learn about the world in which he lives: the 
inanimate world and the world of plants, animals, and human groups. He 
must learn about its dangers, its opportunities and potentialities for 
meeting his needs and the principles inherent in its operation— infor- 
mation enabling him to understand his world and to some extent contiol 
it. 

Man’s perceptions and views of himself and his world, whether accurate 
or inaccurate, are the primal) facilitators of his behavior. The goals lor 
which he stii\es and the means he selects lor trying to achieve them are 
largely determined by what he conceives himself to be, by what he conceives 
himself able to become, and by the way he perceives the opportunities and 
limitations of the world around him. For example, people wdro view* human 
nature as basically kind and good are likely to behave in diflerent ways from 
those who view human nature as basically cruel and selfish Similarly, 
people who view’ their environment as hostile and dangerous aie likely to 
behave differently from* those who view it as friendly and full of opportu- 
nity. 

Besides acquiring information about himself and his world, man must 
also develop the competencies requisite lor getting along in human society 
and lor carrying out his individual purposes Without sue h competencies 
he is all theory and no practice, and however desirable his goals, he is not 
likely to accomplish very much. Although the specific competencies needed 
by a person vary considerably from one society or subculture to another 
and even among individuals within a similar human group, certain general 
competencies are necessary for all people ii they arc to adjust successfully 
in the process of being-in-becoming. Kach ol us must spend a major portion 
of our life and our intellectual cflorts in acquiring the inhumation and 
competencies required for effective behavior, in acquiring the know-how 
for living. Certainly as man s scientific and technological progress continues, 
the amount of information and the complexity of skills he needs continue 
to increase. Therefore, the problems involved in acquiring the know-how 
for living become increasingly more and more complex and difficult, re- 
quiring greater expenditures o i time and energy. 
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The Why of Cognitive Self 

Man s being in becoming is not simply a matter of acquiring information 
and developing nuessaiy competencies Man must also solve the problem 
ol knowing why— he must find a comprehensive value system to give him a 
sense ol purpose and to guide lus acljustive behavior in spceific situations 
from among the many goals means, and ways of living that arc available 
to him, man must choose those he thinks will best meet his needs Inev- 
itably, his choices are based upon his assumptions or judgments coneermng 
value— upon what he thinks is light and will lead to his greatest need 
satisfaction and well being As Klurkhohn notes 'Surely one of the broadest 
geneiali/ations to be made by a natural histouan observing the human 
speeies is that man is an evaluating animal \lways and everywhere men 
aie saying, ‘This is good , that is bad tins is bet lei than that , ‘these are 
highei and those lowei aspirations 1 \lthough inhumation helps man to 
see what is or could uc values arc concerned wuh the desirable— with what 
ought to be Mavbe St 1 horn is \cjuirias captured the essence of the “human 
predicament in saving ‘ I hue things aie necessary foi the salvation of 
man to know what lu ought to believe to know what he ought to desire, 
and to know what he ought to do 

\lthough man throughout the ye us has worked out many reliable values 
to guide his behavior in simple drone situations, the perplexing question 
ol what tvpe of hie is best suited lot him, will contribute most to his per- 
sonal satisfaction as well as to the progiess ol the human group, is a far 
mote complex problem lo tnswei it man must lest the depth and scope 
of the intellectual capacities to 1 ithoin the whole meaning ol human exist 
dice Fie must discoid lus )oh m tl c umvose he lust cinswd the baffling 
'(/ucstion of Why? \s \ici/sche apllv stated, FL who has a why to live 
can bear with almost am hou Man in puisuit ol values, is thus inescap 
ablv coni routed with the problem ol meaning with the question of what 
hie is all about I his concern with meaning so basic to human thought and 
action, is unique to man Because ol mans supetioi cognitive poweis, self 
awaiencss. reason, and imigination not only are his allies in the seaich for 
pcisonal meaning but also in iv become his enemies as he creates problems 
that lie and he alone must solve Being aware of himscll, man letogm/es 
the essence ol his being and the hopefulness of his becoming, but he also 
reali/c's lus power lessness and limn itions of lus e\iM» nee He can even 
visualize lus ow n end death Ihusmurv pioblems rel itmg to man s unique 
cognitive powers ol being capable of v didating personal identity, which 
locus upon values and meaning, cntei into and complicate the develop 
mental process ol becoming Since man holds a unique intellectual position, 
he must then accept the challenge of living to answer the cjuestion of 
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“Why?’' As Erich Eiomm has indicated, “Man must accept the Responsibility 
for himself that only by using lus own powers can he gi\e meaning to life. 

. . . Man compiehcnds the world, mentally and emotionally, through lo\e 
and ieason.“ 

Cognitive Man as a Self-evaluator 

As we have mentioned, man has the powei and the pioblem of self 
direction, of his need to deteimine and to de\elop the .id)ustive patterns 
of living that ate best suited to his natme and his phenomenal held Now 
w r e must tianslate out concept of self-chiection horn Homo s a pirns (man in 
genet al) to self (the individual man) in teims of the specific know-how and 
know r -why needed foi effective sell cliiec tion Contextuallv, we mav think 
in releience to thiee basic questions that each individual must attempt to 
answer if he is to become peisonallv ellcctive and fulfill his potentialities 
in the process of becoming- Who am 1? Wheie am l going' Whv^ I hese 
questions deal with out identity, out assets and liabilities, om goals, out 
means, out values, and out wav ol life 01 “life stv le The mean ingluincss 
of these cjuestions will, of coin sc, van somewhat dependent upon the inch 
vidual’s oppoi t unities lot self dnec turn as lelated to the degiee of economic, 
social, and political fieedom to piomote and encouiagc sell autonoim and 
sell-ac tuali/ation Noimally, m the United States, with affluence, ideal- 
istic and functional democratic lieecloms, and economic and social mobilitv, 
the individual’s opportunities foi sell development and self dnec turn aie 
almost unlimited. 

Who Am P Bv delineating the chaiac tei istics common to all men, we 
can undeistand much about ourselves In answering the specific question 
Who am I? We must recognize out own uniqueness and ldiosvnc latic natuie 
We must test our cognitive capacities in depth by seaic lung out the pioblem 
of knowing and understanding ouiselves Her 1 1 11 states the pioblem ol find 
ing one s identity as a double question Wh.it am 1 as a human being, and 
what kind of an individual am l J 1 \n interesting facet ol out educational 
system is that we study almost even thing else bcfoie getting around to 
studying ourselves. Yet daily we must live with ourselves and woik with om 
own resources in making om lives satisfying and pioductive As Selye has 
pointed out, “Since man is essentially a lational being, the* bettei he knows 
what makes him tick, the moie likely he will be to make a success ol life ” r * 

Adequate self-understanding lessens psychological problems in a pel son’s 
adjustive development lather than promoting intellectual hypochondria in 
the analytical examination ol possible implications ol Iris every thought, act, 
dream, or fantasy. In fact, genuine sell under standing tends to lessen self- 
involvement, preoccupation, md concern. As Lrhncr has indicated, “the 
better you know yourself, the better you will be able to forget yomsclf, foi 
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it is tilt things ><>u do NO I know about yourself that cause sou to bog 
down Certainly, the prison who does not have a realistic view of himsell 
tlnough diligent sell scan lung and congiuent sell undeistanding will be 
handicapped in meeting and solving ldc s pioblems 

H line Am I (• om ^ I he c|uestion When am 1 going' lotuses upon our 
gw//s, the mums we select lot achieving them, and the ha/aids we* are likely 
to encountei on the way Goals locus om encigv and effort, guide the cemi 
peteneies v\e need to develop and pi ovule us with critcna loi deciding 
between alternate couises ol action Olten we must think in teims ol long 
iange and shoitiangc goals usuallv with long lange goals requiring the 
attainment ol mam shoi t range goals oi suhgoals Mthough long-term goals 
may be thought ol as the pnrnaiv clnec turn Imcleis lot out behaviot, shoit- 
teim goals .tie the ones th,.t oiclinaulv oecupv most ol om attention and 
elloit With the complexitv ol living tod iv we must have .1 cleat lelca ol 
where we .tie going i( wc aic to choose appiopnate subgoals and clleetive 
means loi achieving them Vet main people dnlt tlnough life with little oi 
no sense ol dilution olhei than that of meeting then immediate needs 
I ho^ * bvuluals usuallv J c el «i vague sense ot dissatisfaction, of aimless- 
ness 01 being “lost, ’ with hie seeming to have little significant meaning 

Depending upon how people pciecive them some goals aie supenot to 
otheis in the satisfactions tluv alloid otheis ate moie appiopnate to the 
individuals ])cisonal icsouicts and c nv lionmental oppoit unities The pur- 
suit ol time alisticallv high goals leads to lailuic and hustration, the puisuit 
ol goals tint aie too low m aspiration level leads to wasted oppot utilities 
and lost satisfaction, the put suit ol lalsc goals that fail to yield satisfaction 
when tluv aie attained leads to disillusionment and discoui agement I hus, 
il we cause ourselves ptobltms through cognitive goal orientation, we must 
use our intellectual poweis to solve these problems tlnough a change 01 
adjustment in sell perceptions 

\nswcring the tjiiestion Whcie am 1 going involves mentis as well as 
goals I hus, m delineating both long range and shoitiange goals, we must 
determine what genual and specific competencies we will need to develop 
Although the specific skills necessaiv lor clleetive adjustment and the achiev 
mg of life goals will vaiv gieatlv with the individual, his cultute, and his 
specific lilt* situation certain general aieas, such as physical, intellectual, 
emotional, and social competencies seem basic to mans commitment to or- 
ganizing his own life 

I best* basic competencies entei n anous wavs into almost evervthing we 
do and open up countless avenues foi increased personal growth and sell 
fulfillment failure to develop them, however, can prevent us from “getting 
wheie we want to go VI though some goals are out of our reach because of 
personal handicaps oi situational limitations beyond our control, we must 
use our intellectual capacities to assess the realitv of our goals in lormu- 
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lating them. Sometimes we tail to achieve goals that are within our reach 
for no other reason than that we fail to develop our assets. Despite our 
power to reason— the pi iceless possession ot man alone— many ot us are 
ciippled by unnet cssaiy Icars and anxieties, social incompetencies, inaccu- 
rate infoimation, emotional prejudices, and lack of naming in evaluating 
and solving pioblems. 

A final consideration in using out intellectual competencies to answer 
the question Where am I going? is trying to anticipate some of the hazards 
we may meet along the way. Although we cannot foresee all the pioblems 
we shall ha\e to face during our lifetime, we can increase the probability ol 
successful adjustment it we know what hazards may be involved, what fac- 
tors will be within out control, what pitfalls can be avoided, and what skills 
and attitudes we shall need Thus with oui powers ot reason and intellectual 
anticipation, we can learn about base problems we are likely to meet in an 
ordinary life span and prepare ourselves to meet them 

Why? Our problem of goals is intimately related to that ol our values. 
What kind of life is good or bad lor human beings in general and lor me as 
an individual? VY r hy is this way of life more desirable than tlrat way? Why 
is this goal to be valued more highly than that one? Whv is honesty the 
best policy ? Ultimately, of course, the individual can answer these questions 
only in relation to a much larger why -the meaning ol lus own existence 
For until he begins to answer this question to his own satisfaction, he lacks 
a general framework or perspective toi making specific judgments and 
choices. As Cantiil has said, values “are the compass which gives man his 
direction both as to how he should act and what his action is for ’’ 7 

Lacking a satisfactory, system of values, a person may waste the best of 
his resources and find himself drilling pointlessly A sin lace commitment, 
to “the good life" is not enough. To find happiness and satisfaction the 
real why of living— a person must have some purpose lor being and a system 
of values in which he can really believe. 1 he degree to which he trusts the 
soundness of his values will determine how much he actually relies upon 
them in making his choices, how much satisfaction he gains from following 
them, how free he will be from inner conflict, how successfully he can cope 
with setbacks and frustrations, and how much effort and energy he will be 
able to put forth in working toward bis goals of becoming what he can 
become. 

Although, naturally, value patterns v.ny from individual to individual 
and, even more, from culture to culture, we should not assume that the 
selection of values must always be arbitrary. Jn the light of science, religion, 
and the experience of the human race, we can determine certain basic values 
that are clearly more realistic and satisfying than others for guiding our 
lives. Modern science, lor example, is continually helping man in his search 
for reliable values by discovering more and more information about man’s 
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basic nature, his strivings, the universe in which he lives, and the environ- 
mental conditions that are conducive to his maintenance, development, and 
actualization. 

In accumulating such knowledge, the physical, biological, and social sci- 
ences have substantially increased the likelihood of our selecting more reli- 
able values. For as we learn more about what is “good” for man. in the sense 
ol maintaining and improving his physical and psychological being, we 
become less dependent upon arbitrary, and sometimes false, assumptions of 
values. We can take advantage ol this vast storehouse ol knowledge only 
through the increasing use and expansion of our intellectual capacities; 
thus, self-maintenance and self-actualization in modern living depend upon 
a fluid intelligence, viewed as a phenomenon ol ongoing, meaningful per- 
ceptual experiences with sell, otheis, and situations in the world around us. 


THE NATURE OF INTELLIGENCE 

As we have indicated in the previous section, the capacity to behave in- 
telligent j i> one ol man’s most precious possessions. This attribute ol man 
makes his behavior uniquely human, enabling him to learn, reason, take 
advantage ol the past, predict the future, manipulate his environment, and 
transcend in his thinking the barriers ol time and space. Daily we become 
more and more conscious ol the lact tb it man’s destiny is shaped by his own 
intelligence Nature’s foues, although still awesome and powerful, aie be- 
coming man’s ally through the ingenuity ol his mind. Eiseley has epitomized 
the wonder and potential ol intelligence cogently in saying, “Man’s whole 
history is one ol transcendence and of self-examination which have led him 
to angelic heights ol sacrifice as well as into the bit »«kest regions of despair.” 8 
We recognize that the mental abilitv of the individual determines much of 
his lile experience. What is intelligence, that it is so vital to human beings? 
What are some ol the fundamentals about the nature and nurture of this 
key ol living that transcends time, linking man’s behavior from the past, to 
the present and into the future How is intelligence defined? What are some 
ol the basic concepts 1 elated to intelligence? What are some of the theories 
underlying the nature ol intelligence? 

Definitions of Intelligence 

Intelligence has been variously dc' reel by a number of authorities and 
represents a complex of interrelated functions rather than an isolated entity. 
Psychologists studying the nature ol intelligence will perceive intelligence 
all the way from a global or unitary phenomenon to a multifaceted attribute 
of human behavior and horn a specific capacity to a total concept. This 
section will explore some ol the numerous definitions ol intelligence with 
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the hope that you will select those which have the most lunctional meaning 
to you 

Intelligence as Cwiowth Hay lev defines intelligent behavioi as “a dy- 
namic succession ot developing lunc turns, with the moic advanced ami 
complex lunctions in the lueiarchv depending upon the pnoi matunng of 
eailier simpler ones Piaget notes that “behavioi becomes moie intelligent 
as the pathways between the subject and the objects on which it acts cease 
to be simple and become piogiessively moie complex ’ 10 In this lcspecl, 
the function of development is, acting within the individual oigamsm con 
tinuouslv, to piepaie it to opeiate at mcieasing levels ol eomplexity in such 
cognitive functions as deduction induction, peiccption spatial and nutnbei 
manipulation, and veibal facihtv In this ongoing fluid sense, Hiunci 11 
sees cognitive gtowth as how human beings me lease their misteiy in aehicv 
ing and using knowledge Riunei and his associates who hive conducted 
many lescauh studies at the Haivaid University (entci lot Cognitive 
Studies, view mans intellectual potentialities .is follows 

Out point of depat lute is then, a hum in oigamsm with capacities 
for representing the wot Id in tlnee modes, each ol which is constiamed 
by the inherent natuie of the human capacities suppoiting it Man is 
seen to grow by the picxess of mteinali/ing the ways ol acting imaging 
and symbolizing that “exist in his cultuic, wavs that amplilv bis powers 
He then develops these powers in a fashion that i c flee ts the uses to which 
he puts his own life I he development of those powers, it stems to nu 
will depend massivclv on three imbedded predicaments 1 he fii st has to 
do with the supplv of ‘amplifiers’ that a culture has in stock images, 
skills, conceptions, and the lest I he second consideration is the natuie 
of the life led by an individual, the demands placed on him I he thud 1 
(and most specialized) consideration is the extent to which the individual 
is incited to explore the sources of the t one oi dance oi disc oi dance among 
his three modes ol knowing— ac tion, image, and symbol 12 

Intelligence as Adjustive Behauioi As has been indicated in the intro 
ductory chapters on the self, the basic position of the author concerning 
the nature of man s intelligence and his cognitive potentialities will be ccn 
tered around the perceptual and experiential enhancing freedom of the self 
to facilitate the discovery and the creation of its intellectual powers within 
the limits of genetic and cultural heritages This definition of intelligence, 
relevant to the fully functioning individual in the process of becoming, 
will utilize the conceptual framework of Bruners view of cognitive man 
with amplification of the roles of perception and experience, as implied in 
the following definitions and expanded in subsequent sections of this chap 
ter. Wee filer suggests a workable definition of intelligence in viewing it as, 
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the aggregate or global capacity of the individual to act purposefully, to 
think rationally and to deal effectively with his environment /* 13 Stoddard , 14 
in defining intelligence as the bringing together of past experiences to solve 
immediate problems and to anticipate future ones, accords a fluidity to in- 
telligence, which enables man to transcend time. 

As an early definition, I horndike lfi suggested that, in considering intelli- 
gence, three levels or kinds of intelligent behavior may be observed: ab - 
st)(ut } mechanic al , and social. Abstract intelligence is one's ability to use 
and to understand symbols, such as words and ideas. Mechanical intelli- 
gence is ones ability to understand and to deal with objects; whereas social 
intelligence is the ability to understand and to deal successfully with social 
events, partic ulai ly those involving decision making in human relations. 
Later Stoddard M ‘ offered a functional and more precise definition of intelli- 
gence as the ability to perloim difficult, complex, and abstract activities 
with speed, adaptiveness to a goal, social value, and inventiveness, and to 
maintain such activities under conditions that demand a concentration of 
energy and a lesistance to emotional forces. 

Continuing with our functional connotations of man’s mental behavior, 
Lnglish defines intelligence as "the individual's ability to perform the usual 
and expected activities of his age and culture.” 17 Bailer and Charles say 
"By intelligence we usually mean a person’s ability to learn, to adapt, to 
solve new pioblems it is not an entity in itself, but simply a way of be- 
having.” ls Baylev, who has conducted longitudinal studies of the develop- 
ment of intelligence in United States children comes to the following 
cone lusions: 

. I see no reason why we should continue to dunk of intelligence as an 
integrated (or simple) entity or capacity which grows throughout child- 
hood by steady aenetions. . . . Intelligence appears to me, rather, to be 
a dynamic succession of developing function.'., with the more advanced 
or complex functions in the hierarchy depending on the prior maturing 
of eailier simpler ones (given, of couise. noimal conditions of care ). 19 

Harsh defines intelligence lunctionally in saying that it is "a construct 
devised to explain the potentialities of the human being for learning, for 
producing, and lor adjusting to the env iionmcnt.” 

Intelligence fiorn a Phenomenological I tew. Phenomenology, as we 
have described it, is based upon the perceptions of the experiencing organ- 
ism at the moment of behavior anu assumes that these perceptions, w T hen 
assimilated into the essential inner coic of the individual, represent the 
organized self-concept, which is then the perceived or phenomenal self, 
who views himself, his behavior, and his world as realistic in icfeiencc to 
his perceived experiences. Thus, in this book, we shall consider that uitelli - 
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gence is a rnultideter mined functional , experiential capacity consisting of 
those perceptual and cognitive functions that allow a pnson the freedom 
and the opportunity to look , to explore , to discover, to interpret, and to 
understand self , others, and situations mound him , so that he can deal 
effectively with them in the ongoing procedures of releasing hts own creative 
potentialities in the process of becoming what he can become 

In reference to the preceding definition, Doll 20 has expiesscd some inter- 
esting ideas concerning intelligence that seem related to and compatible 
with this phenomenological view of man s capacities Doll indicates that 
the usual concept of potential success being measured in iclevance to the 
traditional IQ is a fallacy because theie aie really foui IQ’s that must be 
recognized as factors m achievement and tor making the most ol oneself 
Briefly, he describes these as 

1. The Intelligence Quotient , which is a measuie of intellec 
tual potential, a measure of brightness— not ol capacity or 
matuiity level 

2. The Inner Quest which is the individual s answei to What 
am 1? and What am I living lor' It is made up ol aspna- 
tions and values, not always m the conscious mind It is a 
stiong lever for education 

3. The Ideal Qualities which aie the tiaits of personality 
that evaluate and maintain a balance between the Inner 
Quest and the Intelligence Quotient 

4. The Innate Quirks, which are the obstacles that lie between 
us and the fulfillment desired bv oui Inner Quest, made 
possible by oui Intelligence Quotient, to the extent deter 
mined by our Innate Qualities Some of these (junks are 
in the person, some are environmental 21 


CONCEPTS OF INTELLIGENCE 

Although intelligence is rccogm/ed as constituting a majoi component 
of the self, the question arises whether it is some kind of intangible agency 
that directs behavior or whether it is a name for the adaptive quality of 
an individual's obseivable acts The question also arises as to whether 
intelligence, regardless of its natuie, is a biologically inherited lactoi oi 
whether its development is largely a function of environmental and self 
forces The concepts ol the nature of intelligence held by early students of 
psychology were quite simple Intelligence was conceived by many as a 
general mental powei or a multiplicity of mental powers that could be 
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measured on a vertical scale by a single score" These scores either were 
divided by chronological age and the icsultant quotient called the intelli- 
gence quotient (IQ), or weie translated into mental ages \ny significant 
changes in an individual s IQ from )t,n to year weie regarded as exceptions, 
thus, the theory of the constancy of the IQ ’ was developed and generally 
accepted 

During the past several decades there has been a continuous mounting 
tide of reseat ch that has not only piovidcd valuable information about the 
natute of mental capacities and growth but has also opened up new areas 
ol further stud) A brief presentation oi difluent points of view regarding 
the basic natuie ot human intelligence should seive as a foundational base 
foi the discussion ol intellectual development to follow in subsequent 
sections 

Intelligence as Abstract Thinking or Scholastic Aptitude 

Abstract intelligence ltleis to the abilu> to deal successfully with such 
symbolic matuials as numbers, wotds, codes geometric figuies, and general 
principles 1 he academic cumculum mikes heiv) demands upon this type 
of intc lligcnee, and it has come to dominate the content of mental tests 
Mental tests aie i calls not tests of general intelligence', rather thev are 
measures ol one aiea of intelligent behavioi the abstract or scholastic apti 
tude, and theiefore have then guatesi piedutive value in the academic 
held Mechmical ability on the othei hand, emphasi/es the ability to deal 
with the relationships of (oncicte objects rathei than with the wolds asso 
ciated with them 

* In essence although intelligence ivsi scenes inch ne the extent to which 
individuals diflci m then ibilitv to peiloim ccit.nn design ited tasks, thev 
actuillv icvcal nothing ug tiding the leal natuie of the abilitv necessir) to 
perform these tasks \s one author states it instead of being defined in 
tcims of innate cognitive ability 01 iniencd item the facts ot mental test 
scores, intelligence should be u glided is the ability to do what the exam- 
iner thinks is intelligent 

Intelligence as the Ability to Adjust 

Hie adjustment view of intelligence is humonious with the concept pio 
posed by Vlfred Binct, the laihei »>J mental tests Binet - 1 believed that 
intelligence involves the ability not onlv to adjust but ‘ to take and maintain 
a definite direction m so doing He also suggested that an individual s 
intelligence could be dcteimmcd by asccituning the extent to which he 
could compichcnd jjrobkms invent wavs of solving them follow a direct 
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line of procedure in making adjustments, and crilki/e “the accuracy of what 
he said and did." 

The Empirical Concept of Intelligence 

The empiiical view ol intelligence evaluates it in terms <>( its pi act it al 
consequences to the individual concerned as well as to society. As was pur- 
posed some years ago by Pintnei: “We must free ourselves tiom the idea 
that there is a specific faculty of intelligence. We must remember that in- 
telligence is merely an evaluation ol the efficiency of a reaction 01 a gioup 
of reactions under specific circumstances." 24 This "operational" or “func- 
tional" view of intelligence is generally regal ded as the more meaningful 
and soundest approach, and as being superior to the controversial ideas ol 
the “real nature" ol intelligence In harmony with the phenomenological 
view of beha\iot, the empirical approach to understanding intelligence will 
be emphasized throughout this chapter and hook. 

Intelligence as the Capacity to Act Purposefully 

Another concept ol the nature ol intelligence is that it is "the aggregate 
or global capacity of the individual to act pmposelully, to think rationally 
and to deal effectively with his environment." 2: * According to this viewpoint, 
intelligent behavior is a matter ol the appropriate combination of specific 
abilities and involves such other personality factors as Alive and incentive. 
Thus, intellectual ability as such is only one phase ol adaptive behavior as 
a whole. 

Intelligence as a Total Concept 

In assembling the most functional and logical qualities ol the vaiicms 
views of intelligence poitraycd above, one writer 2,1 has described intelli- 
gence as "the ability to undertake activities that arc chaiac Lcri/cd by (1) 
difficulty, (2) complexity, (3) abstractness, (1) economy (speed), (5) adaptive- 
ness to a goal, ((>) social value, and (7) the emergence ol originals (inventive- 
ness), and to maintain such activities under conditions that demand a 
concentration of energy and a resistance to emotional forces." Translating 
this composite view into human behavior, we might summarize that an 
individual is intelligent (at his age level) to the extent that he is able to 
think in the abstract, to discern relationships within difficult and complex 
problems or activities, to maintain a steady direction toward a goal with 
reasonable speed, to invent new solutions when necessary, to keep his activ- 
ities within the range of normal social values, and to resist the pressures 
of emotional bias. 
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Intelligence as an Analysis of Its Components 

Moie than a decade of exploration into cognitive and thinking abilities, 
through lac tor analysis, conducted under the direction of Guilford at the 
University of Southern Galilornia, has provided new insights into the nature 
of components of human intelligence. According to Guilford, “the most 
significant outcome has been the development of a unified theory of human 
intellect, which organized the known, unique, or primary intellectual abili- 
ties into a single system called the ‘structure of intellect/ ” 27 These studies 
have resulted in a classification of five groups ol mental abilities: the factors 
of cognition, memory, convergent thinking, divergent thinking, and evalu- 
ation. 

hath of the preceding areas is charac ter i/ed by specific functions that can 
be assessed objectively in various ways. In this sense the organism is “an 
agency for dealing with information ol various kinds in various ways/’ and 
the concepts so obtained provide a useful basis for further research. Thus, 
four varieties of intelligence emeige: the concrete, the symbolic and seman- 
tic, the abstract, and “social" intelligence. The last category alone represents 
thirty or more specific abilities, including understanding and evaluation of 
human behavior involving sell and others. In general Guilford describes the 
five major intellectual abilities as follows: 

Cognition means discovery or rediscovery or recognition. Memory 
means retention ol what is cogni/ed. Two kinds of productive thinking 
operations generate new information and remembered information. In 
divergent thinking operations we think in different directions, sometimes 
seal thing, sometimes seeking variety. In convergent thinking the informa- 
tion leads to one right answer or to a recognized best or conventional 
answer. In evaluation we reach decisions as to goodness, correctness, suit- 
ability, or adequacy of what we know, what v*e remember, and what we 
produce in productive thinking. 


CURRENT THEORIES OF INTELLECTUAL BEHAVIOR 

The foregoing definitions and concepts ol intelligence have stressed its 
function in enabling children and adolescents to learn school subjects, to 
solve difficult problems with dispatch, and to adjust to die requirements ol 
an orderly society. They have not, . wevei, solved the fundamental prob- 
lem of the nature ol intelligence as it relates to a persons mental func- 
tioning. Because both classroom practices and the selection of curricular 
materials are affected by the child’s intellectual organization, much the- 
orizing and considerable statistical research have been devoted to the piob- 
lem. 
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From early arul moie current research, seveial major points of view 
regarding the nature of intelligence have emerged. Although we recognize 
the significant contributions of the earlier studies related to Spearman’s 20 
Two-Factor Theory, Thorndike’s ’ 10 Quantity or Synthesis Theoiy, Thur- 
stone’s 31 Primary Mental Abilities, and Kelley’s 02 Multiple-Factor Theory, 
the discussion here will be restricted to later research investigations. The 
more current research findings oi Jeiome S. Bruner , 01 J. P. Guilford , 34 and 
Jean Piaget 30 concerning cognitive growth and the nature of intellectual 
capacities seem to offer a more fluid, open, treatise, perceptual, and experi- 
ential approach to an understanding ol intellectual phenomena rather than 
the seemingly fixed and predetermined qualities oi the earlier theorists. As 
such, these modern theories ol intellectual functioning arc considered to 
be more congruent with the attributes of fluidity, creativity, perception and 
experience within the self as has been described in the phenomenological 
approach to behavior presented in this book. Jean Piaget seems to capture 
the essence ol modern thinking concerning the nature ol intelligence rele- 
vant to phenomenological developmental behavior with his cogent remarks: 

Intelligence is born of action. Any act ol intelligence -whether it be 
on the part of man involved in scientific research, or ol any normal adult 
in his everyday problem-solving, or the child of seven and eight— any act 
of intelligence consists of operations, carrying out operations, and coordi- 
nating them among themselves. . . . This gives us the alternatives be- 
tween two types of pedagogy, one in which the child is receptive, the 
other in which he is active— education which stimulates the activities of 
the child in the area of his inventiveness [becoming] 30 

Bruner's Instrumental Conceptualism 

Jerome S. Bruner, psychologist and Director oi the Center for Cognitive 
Studies at Harvard University, and his associates, with the publication of 
Studies in Cognitive Growth ;' 1 present the first major theoretical assessment 
of processes of cognitive development in children since the pioneering woik 
of Jean Piaget and his colleagues. Using a wide variety ol experimental tech- 
niques involving six years of intensive research, the book examines the 
growth of three systems lor representing information -through action, 
through imagery, and through the symbolism of language. The approach is 
more pragmatic and instrumental than most contemporary continental de- 
velopmental psychologists and is as much concerned with the cultural pat- 
terning of cognition as with growth from a purely maturational point of 
view. 

Instrumental conceptualism , as this cognitive growth theory is labeled, 
is organized around two central tenets concerning the nature of knowing. 
The first is that our knowledge c,f the world is based on a constructed model 
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of reality, a model that (an only paitially and intermittently be tested 
against input Avoiding to Bruner, much of the structure of our cognitive 
models is quite remote Irom anv direct test, and that rests on what might 
be called an axiomatic base -our ideas ol cause and effect, of the continuity 
of space and time, ol invariances in experience, and other aspects of per- 
ceptual behavior He believes that some of this axiomatic stiucture inform 
ing our models of reality (phenomenologically, reality is to us as we perceive 
it) is already given in the innate nature of our three techniques for repre- 
senting 01 modeling realitv ac tion, imagery, and symbolism The physical 
requirements of adaptive action force us to conceive of the world in a par- 
ticular way, a way that is constrained by the nature of our own neuromuscu 
lar system Also we are restneted by the primitive properties of visual, 
auditory, and haptic space in our cfloit to tepiesent our knowledge in terms 
of nnageiy kinally, oui representation of realitv in terms of language or 
svmbohsm is similar lv limned by what again sec i to be our native endow 
ment for mastering particular svmbohc svstems systems premised on rules 
of fuciarchy, predication causation, modification, and other aspects of self 
and As nomenal fie Id 

Brunei and his associates state as then first central tenet of instrumental 
conceptualism the idea of the model 01 representation and its constraints 
(tfre conccptualist side of the mallei) Then second tenet is that oui models 
develop as a function of the uses to vhuh thc\ have been put first by the 
culture and then by anv of its members who must bend knowledge to then 
own uses Mthough Ins view of instrumentalism is inherent in this double 
emphasis on the role of use Burner (and associates) rccogni/e that we cannot 
(except analvtically) separate ndtuuil instrumentalism and individual in 
.stiumcntalism I hat is, the language the value', the wavs of looking and 
thinking that character l/c a culture line evolved hv vntue of the way a 
culture has coped with its circumstances over a long penod of time Concur- 
rently, t lie foim of the language in use and of the values in use as assimilated 
and expressed in an individud s life 1 1 flee t his mode of coping with reality 
within the wide 01 nanow constructs imposed bv the culture 

The point of dcpailuic lepresented bv this theory is, then, a human 
organism with capacities lor lepicsentmg the world in three modes, each of 
which is constrained bv the inheicnt nature of the human capacities sup- 
porting it In instrumental conceptualism, man is seen to grow 7 by the pioc 
ess of intei nali/ing the wavs of acting, imaging, and symbolizing that exist 
in his socioc ult in al milieu (phenomt d held)— ways that amplify his cogni- 
tive powers Thus, thiough sell discovery man can (within the* limitations 
of his own organism) cicate and develop his intellectual capacities He then 
actualizes these powers in a fashion that reflects the uses to w T hich he puts 
his own life, that is, becoming what he can become as he matures toward a 
fully functioning self 
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Bi uner believes th.it the development ol these cognitive powers will 
depend upon tluce imbedded human piedicamenis. The Inst is iele\ant to 
the supply of amplifiers (tidiness ol the phenomenal held) that a cultuie 
has in stock— images, skills, conceptions, and other lac dilating factors. The 
second consideration is the natuie of the lile led by the individual, the 
demands placed upon him. I he thud (and most specialized) considciation 
is the extent to which the individual is incited to explore and to develop 
a congruent openness ol experience to haimoni/c the com o> dance 01 dis- 
coidance (with self) among his tluee modes ol knowing— .u tion, image, and 
symbol. Bt uncr's instrumental conceptualism incoipoiates the cieative, fluid, 
and experiential natuie ol perceptive man as exemplified in the lollowmg 
statement: 

But lest we conclude on a note that seems either to celebrate the noble 
savage or to look darkly at the intellectual Intuit* ol man, we should state 
one final conclusion that is crucial. Insolai as man's powers aie expressed 
and amplified tlnough the instruments of cultuie, the limits to which he 
can attain excellence of intellect must surely be as wide as aie the cul- 
ture’s combined capabilities. We do not know in am deep sense as set 
how we shall, in the Inline, beltei empower men Insolai as tjre sciences 
of knowing can throw light on the growth ol mind, the effuac\ ol the 
culture in fulfilling its responsibility to the individual can likely be m 
u eased to levels higher than ever beiote imagined ls 

Guilford’s Structure-of-lntellect Theory 

J. P. Guilford, working with his structure ol intellec t (SI) model , v) has 
made perhaps the most significant and fat-teaching theoretical contribution, 
to the general natuie of intelligence in the past several decades \lter ten 
years of research on cognitive and thinking abilities with the Aptitude 
Project at the University of Southern California, Guilford, who regards in- 
telligence as problem solving, proposed that it is made up ol numerous 
factors. Analyzing human intelligence into its components tlnough the 
process of the experimental application of lac tor analysis, he proceeded to 
hypothecate 120 factorial cells or types ol intelligence. In view ol the phe- 
nomenological approach to behavior, this fluid, perceptual, and experiential 
theory, recognizing that human beings may have many unique w\tys of be- 
having intelligently, seems to have special relevance to our approach to 
man’s intellectual capacities in this chapter. 

According to Guilford in his earlier report in 1959, 10 one basis of classifi- 
cation is in reference to the basic kind ol process or operation performed. 
This kind of classification oilers five major groups of intellectual abilities: 
factors ol cognition, memory, convergent thinking, divergent thinking, and 
evaluation. A second way of classifying the intellectual factors is relevant to 
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the kind ol material 01 content imolved figuial, s)inbohe, semantic, or 
behavioral When a certain operation is ap]>lied to a certain kind of content, 
six kinds ol products ..rc ulcnulnd units, (lasses, relations, systems, Hans- 
loi mat ions, and implications 

I hus, his approach to the stiueture of intellect may be schcmati/cd as a 
cube, sectioned in one direction by fi\ c operations, and in another direction 
by six product s, and in the third dimension by loui contents, lor a total of 
5 by b by 1, or 120 cells, each containing an operation, a product, oi a 
content By 10 V), .liter ten years research with the ongoing Aptitude Project 
at the Umveisity of Southern ( difomii, Guilford and his assoc lates had 
already identified fifty intellectual factors ol the hypothecated 120 In his 
lObb report, 11 Guilford indie tied that he lncl discovered, by research and 
human assessment at least eighty w i \ s ol being intelligent \bout fifteen 
factors arc cuitcrrtly undo investig ition md Guilford s research has re 
\caled several abilities for some of the cells Vs such he may well drscovei 
more 1 than 120 factors of man s cognitive potent] il in the future In essence, 
Guilford considers that the following component'*— some content, some oper 
ations, 'od some products described in subsequent sections, comprise intel- 
ligence or intelligent behavior 

G uilfoid s Operation s In ttims ol operation d intellectual abilities, we 
have cognition (perceptual disc over v, rediscovers, or recognition), memory 
(remembering what is cogm/cd) divergent thinking (production of origi 
rials) convergent thinking (induction or deduction from possessed knowl- 
edge accoiding to logical procedures), and cv duation oi screening (decisions 
as to goodness correc truss suit ibilitv, and woi thwhrleness of what we know, 
wh.it wc remembei and whit we produce in our thinking) 

(ruilfotd s Contents In tccotdance with current, intellectual factors 
may be figuial, svmbolic , sciti mtic , or bchavioial I igmal content is concrete 
maitiial such as is perceived through the senses Visual matenal has prop 
ernes such as si/e form color loc ition or tcxtinc lhmgs we heal or feel 
provide other e\ nnples of figuial matenal Symbolic content is composed 
ol letters, digits, and other conventional signs usually oigani/ed m geneial 
systems, such as the alphabet or the number svstem Semantic content is in 
the form of verbal meanings oi ideas 1 he cognitive abilities for dealing 
with behavioial content six in number aie equivalent to social intelligence 

G uilford s 1*10(1 nets Vccoiding to Gudlord there is evidence available 
to suggest that regardless of the combinations of operrtions and contents, 
the same six kinds of pioducts may found associated with units (single 
experiences), relations (relevance of units and classes), classes (composite of 
experiences), transformations (alterations in related experiences), and impli- 
cations (applicable results of related and transloimed behavior) Uthough 
the products art Guilford s categories, the mterpietive definitions are those 
of the cuncnt author Guilford indicates that insofar as he has determined 
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by factor analysis, the preceding classifications are the fundamental types 
of products lepiesenting all kinds ol psychological liiloimation 

Guilford’s Basic Position Regarding Intellectual Functioning 

Guiltoui believes that input into his strut tun ol intellect (SI) comes fiom 
both the enviionment and man’s body, the lattei ollenng both motivational 
and emotional types, and liom the brain as well as horn the internal receptors 
of the self Filtering 01 screening occurs within the self, shutting oft some 
sorts of input, facilitating other types Filtering is much like the more tradi- 
tional teim attention In this case, he rcleis to the fad that the organism 
is always evaluating, checking, and self collecting, checking being not the 
final stage ol pioblem solving, but occurring throughout the entire piocess 
“Awareness that a problem exists and identification 01 stiuc tilling of the 
problem arc cognitive operations dining which there is depend 
ence upon the memory storage and there is evaluation ol cogni/cd infoima 
tion In the efloit to cognize the pioblem, there mav be a seeking lor new 
input information ’ 42 

Thus, Guilford allows man much latitude in the intelligent solutions to 
his problems and in the search to discover his own intellectual powers in 
the process of becoming what he can become With possibly moic than 120 
ways ol being intelligent, a pci son should be able to find his ‘place in the 
sun” if he can free the self foi actualization m winking toward personal 
adequaev Guilfoid thinks that the lac tonal structure of intellect may well 
be eomplex from birth with unique potentialities lor development ol certain 
abilities lying within individuals He believes that the publication of his 
recent book 43 ‘integrates intelligence into general psychological theory, 
thus giving intelligence a thorough psychological theoretical foundation, 
which it has never had 14 

Guilford s eontention that the factorial structure of intellect may well 
be complex from birth has received support from the writings ol Stott and 
Ball 4 '* 1 hev believe that “definitely intellectual' items lor testing intelli- 
gence can be devised lot earliest infancy Piaget, the Swiss child psychologist, 
whose theories will be discussed in the next section, would concur in this 
respect with both Stott and Ball and Guilioul liom a learning point of 
view Bruner, 4,1 who claims that you can teach anything in an intellectually 
honest way to any child of any age if you go about it in the light way, would 
agiee basically with both Piaget and Guilford in refer ence to the rniellectual 
potential of the child Others who would oppose the preceding viewpoints 
(such as Gariett and Spearman as discussed by Guilford) seem to believe 
that early intelligence is simpler or more unitary, becoming more complex 
and differentiated with age Still another position is the “differentiation 
integration hypothesis’ presented by Leinert and Caotl, who believe that 
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they have “shown that the structure of intelligence exhibits a trend toward 
differentiation from childhood to adolescence and toward integration from 
adolescence to adulthood.” 47 


Piaget’s Cognitive Theory 

Jean Piaget, the Swiss developmental psychologist and author of more 
than thirty-five books, has been a pioneer and leader in the scientific investi- 
gation of the mental development of children and the structure of intellec- 
tual capacities lor more than forty years. This man behind the ideas of 
many of the programs to improve educational curricula is not an educator. 
Piaget is the seven ty-four-ycar-old French-speaking Swiss director of the Jean 
Jacques Rousseau Institute in Geneva, who is also in various roles a child 
psychologist, sociologist, epistemologist, logician, and professor of psychol- 
ogy and history of scientific thought at the Un versity of Geneva. He tells 
his readers and listeners that he is not an educator, but that he is a psycholo- 
gist with an interdisciplinary approach, that he is an investigator using the 
tools oi tiie related fields of biology, psychology, and logic to study the genesis 
of intelligence in young humans. All his long life he has drawn upon these 
three fields and others to conduct research and to build his theories of the 
development of intelligence in children. A biicf summary of the perceptual 
and experiential nature of Piaget's cognitive theory should reveal its com- 
patibility with the phenomenological approach to developmental behav- 
ior. 

Although Piaget s The Language and Thought of the Child was published 
in English in 1926, it was not until the early 1950s that his ideas made any 
•significant impact in the United States. Since th«o time his later books have 
had wide circulation and acceptance in our count ty. Jerome S. Bruner of 
Harvard University is probably responsible for the current public aware- 
ness, which can be traced to his significant book The Process of Education 
(I960) and his most recent book, Toward a 7 he my of Instruction (1966). 
Bruner describes Piaget as “unquestionably the most impicssivc figure in 
the field of cognitive development.” Piaget, he says, “is often interpreted 
in the wrong way by those who think that his principal mission is psycho- 
logical. It is not. . . . What he has done is to write the implicit logical 
theory on which the child proceeds in dealing with intellectual tasks. 

Rationale of Piaget's Theory . For Piaget, the crucial question in the 
study of the growing child is how hv adjusts himself to the world in which 
he lives. There is nothing disparaging in the concept of adjustment for 
Piaget; it involves backing and filling, winning and losing, understanding 
and gaining knowledge. He believes that even in order to understand, we 
have to invent, to create; that is, to reinvent, because we cannot start from 
the beginning again. He thinks that anvthing is understood only to the 
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extent that it is lcinventcd tlnough our own perceptive action. As he ex- 
presses it: 

Knowledge is not a (opy of reality. To know an object, to know an 
event, is not simply to look at it and make a mental copy, ot image, of it. 
To know an object is to act on it. To know is 10 modify, to transform 
the object, and to understand the process of this transformation, and as 
a consequence to understand the way the object is constructed. An opera- 
tion is thus the essence ol krrowledge; it is air inter ioii/cd action which 
modifies the object of knowledge. I!> 

Piaget’s technique lor observing, recording, and understanding the way 
a child thinks is to get inside the child’s mind and to see the world through 
the child’s own eves— the young sell's perceptions ol the phenomenal field, 
fie has engaged in a long-term stud) oL ontogenetic change and has devcl 
oped a highl) original theory ol intellectual and pcrceptu.il development. 
The basic assumptions underlying Piaget’s cognitive theorv ol developmental 
behavior are (1) approach to theory lornr.it ion, (2) the order ol the cosmos, 
(3) etiology of human behavior, (1) lundamental human values, (5) core of 
human behavior, ((>) the newborn, and (7) the physical, social, and ideational 
environment (\ detailed description of these attributes ol Piaget’s rationale 
is presented in Maiei," ,n pages 82— ( ) 1 .) Piaget and Ins associates have studied 
the child’s language, reasoning, moral judgment, cognitive stiiictine, and 
intellectual development through careful and extensive observation ol the 
child’s spontaneous behavior Because Ins formulaiions-tcnd to be detailed 
and complicated, only the major constructs that have significance lor a gen 
eral understanding ol human cognitive development will be presented here 
His work is described in detail in numerous books."' 1 

Piaget's Majoi Constants of Cognitive Behavio). Piaget believes that 
intellectual operations never exist in isolation iiom a governing totality, 
an organizing principle which it is vital to discover He has studied the sir tic - 
tuics of developing intelligence as opposed to its function and content. 
Content is the observable behavior, whereas him non is the process by which 
the new is assimilated and the old is accommodated to the new. Piaget has 
postulated the existence ol cognitive sti tic tines between function and con- 
tent and has studied in detail the developmental changes in these struc- 
tures, seeking to identify levels of cognitive development. Much ol his work 
is characterized by an interest in the qualitative attributes of develop- 
ment. 

Piaget feels that all adaptive behavior of the self can be understood only 
in terms ol its organization as a total system (holism). He has found it pos- 
sible to interpret a diverse range ol supposedly unrelated behaviors in terms 
of their underlying structural whole, and has developed a succession of 
developmental stages lor a given behavior, emerging in an unchanging and 
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constant order, cadi incorporating the stiucturc ol the preceding stage and 
eadi dial actei i/ed by an initial pciiod ol preparation and a final period of 
adiievement. I wo processes aie vital lor development: assimilation, in 
which the child incoipoiales new elements (experiences) into the existing 
sli uc tine, and accommodation, in which the stmctine itsell adjusts to new 
elements (experiences). In this approach, the child is viewed as an ever- 
organized entity (sell -c one epi) that accommodates itsell to external reality 
(perceived expel icnces). 1 his position, phenomenological in nature, clearly 
is an organism-environment intet action position, accounting foi both matu- 
ration (ac tu;di/ation) and learning while placing the emphasis on the inter- 
action (sell and phenomenal held). 

lhus, cognitive development consists ol actions (perceived experiences) 
that become progressively internalized (into the self-concept). Assimilation 
and accommodation arc* c om piemen taiy processes that biing about adapta- 
tion (sell-maintenance) and development (self-acPudization). 

Deuelopmerital Stages of Intellectual Tunrtnnung. Piaget has divided 
the ontogenetic span of intellectual and peiceptual development into periods 
of invariant sequences, although the < hr oncological age for each may fluctu- 
ate somewhat. In Inhelder and Piaget’s latest book 52 the over-all purpose 
was to trace the development ol intelligence as it functions with progres- 
sively mote complex problems in increasingly more efficient ways. In this 
publication Piaget delineates four stages in which children and adolescents 
proceed toward adult (onus ol thinking; these eflorts toward intellectual 
becoming are described below; 

The first stage (birth to about 2 years) Piaget calls the sensori-motor 
stage. This is the period in which tire child nm'es from egocentrism to 
• differentiation of sell and object. Development u* perception of space, 
time, imitation and causality are central functions through generalized 
behavior patterns oi dispositions. Sensori-motor intelligence permits only 
the linking of successive perceptual states, one by one. 

The second stage (2 to 6 years) Piaget calls the operational or repre- 
sentational stage, which extends from the beginning of organized sym- 
bolic behavior— language in particular— to about years. Although the 
child comes to repiescnt the external [outside of himself] world by sym- 
bols, he does so Irom a motivational model- things happen because 
someone “makes” them happen, for example, he believes that the sun 
moves because “God pushes it"; the stars, as he does, have to go to bed. 
He is not yet able to separate his own goals from the means of achieving 
them. 

The third stage (7 to 11 years) is one in which the child can carry out 
connete operations. These in turn greatly enhance his ability to organize 
means of achieving things independently of the direct impetus toward 
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getting what he wants. Thiough these connote operations he [self] can 
deal with the ptopcilies (experiences) of the immediately present world 
[basir construct of phenomenology]. 

The fourth stage is the final childhood stage preparatory to adult 
thinking, and develops between twelve and fifteen years of age. It involves 
the appearance ol fonnal operations as opposed to concrete operations. 
It is characterized by the development of the ability to use hypothetical 
reasoning based on the logic of all possible combinations and to perform 
controlled experimentation. Piaget uses the term “operation” here to 
mean a type of action; it can be carried out either directly, in manipula- 
tion of objects, or internally, when it is categories or (in the case of lormal 
logic) propositions which are manipulated. Roughly, an operation is a 
means lor mentallv transforming data about the real world so that they 
can be organized and used selectively in the solution of problems. [Used 
in the process of becoming a stable, adequate, and congruent sell.] r, ‘-‘ 

Implications of Piaget's Theoiy . Hunt reviews five major themes that 
dominate Piaget’s theoretical formulations. The first concerns the continual 
and progressive change in the structures ol behavior and thought in the 
developing child. The second concerns the fixed order m which successive 
structures make their appearance. l'hc thud concerns the invariant func- 
tions of accommodations (adaptive changes to outer circumstances) and of 
assimilation (incor potation ot the external into the inner oiganization with 
transfer or generalization to new circumstances) that operate in the child’s 
continuous interaction with the environment. I he jouith theme concerns 
the relation of thought processes to action. Thought processes are conceived 
to originate through a process of internalizing actions 1 he fifth theme con, 
cerns the logical properties of thought processes. 

According to Flavell/ 4 Piaget has given us more information about in- 
tellectual development than anyone else. Piaget has clarified lor us that the 
basic realms of human knowledge related to sell and space, tune, number, 
and causality in out world grow from perceptual experiences, not from 
genetic capacities. 

Coupling Piaget’s theory with Guilford's research indicating the proba- 
bility of multiludinal ways of behaving intelligently and lh uner’s convic- 
tion that you can teach anything in intellectual honesty to any child ol any 
age, we have an exciting and hopeful appioach to a new concept of intelli- 
gence. Include the autonomous actualizing and creatively perceptive self 
of the fully functioning man of phenomenology, and we have a refreshing 
outlook to guide our youth into becoming the leaders who will be necessary 
to work toward the solution of the tumultuous problems of our complex 
and technological society. Piaget seems to have captuied the essence ol inn 
responsibilities to children in saying: 
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hven in order to understand we have to invent, or, that is, to reinvent, 
because we can't start from the beginning again. Hut I would say that 
anything is only understood to the extent that it is reinvented. . . . 
Should schools attempt to create individuals who are capable of repeating 
all this history, or should they locus on forming individuals who are 
capable ol inventing, of finding new things in all areas: in modest techni- 
cal inventions, or in more highly developed scientific inventions— that is, 
people who are capable ol going beyond the present and previous genera- 
tions.^ I his gives us the alternative between two types ol pedagogy, one 
in which the child is receptive, the othei in which he is active— education 
which stimulates the activities ol the child in the area of his inventive- 
ness. r,: ‘ 

The Experiential and Perceptual Attributes of Intelligence 

“Intelligence is born ol action.”™ This cogent statement by Piaget tells 
us dramatically that intelligence is a potentiality to be achieved, rather than 
a capacity with which one is born. During the past century anyone who 
cntcitai *» J the idea of increasing the intelligence capacity of human beings 
was regarded as an unrealistic dreamer. Individuals, classes, and races were 
considered to lie what they were because either God or their inheritance 
had made them that way; any attempt to raise the intelligence quotient 
(IQ) through experience met with contempt. The beliefs of fixed intelli- 
gence and predetermined mental development has dominated the thinking 
and research about man’s intellectual capacities and functions for decades. 
Although man’s basic nature has not changed during the last twenty years, 
our conceptions of his nature, including intellectual functioning, have been 
jc hanging rapidly. Currently, numerous psychologists and other scientists, 
including Bruner. Guilford, and Piaget as previ *usly noted, have been 
formulating entirely new concepts about the nature of man’s intelligence 
and his cognitive functioning. The central empnasis of experience and per- 
ception as significant factors in man’s discovery of his intellectual poten- 
tialities are replacing the traditional belicls ol constancy and predetermina- 
tion of intelligent e. 

Expedient e and Intelligent e. The concepts of fixed intelligence and of 
predetermined development have both rested on the assumption that un- 
learned behavior patterns and various capacities are somehow derived di- 
rectly, automatically, and more or less completely from somatic cerebral 
structures and their functional prop- r lies. Although there is no doubt that 
somatic and cerebral structures with their functional properties are impor- 
tant, it has become more and more evident that experience is required for 
the development of these behavioral patterns and capacities, and especially 
for the development ol those central organi/ations for the processing of 
information that are required to solve problems. Conceptions of the (level- 
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opmenl of intelligence and its dependence or lack ol dependence upon ex- 
perience has been in a huge pari a [unction ol the more < uncut theories 
and research studies relevant to the natuie ol intelligence and its develop- 
ment. 

For yeais, intelligence has been a topic ol central concern lor those seeking 
to understand human natuie; discussions ol intelligence, however, have 
typically been marked by polemics. 1'hese polemics have usually concerned 
two of the beliels or assumptions about intelligence that have dominated 
thought on the topic horn the turn ol the twentieth century tlnough Woild 
War II. According to these two dominant assumptions intelligence is fixed 
and immutable, and the development ol the individual's basic repertoire 
ol behavioral responses and capacities is predetermined b\ his heredity. 

The implications ol these* two assumptions spilled over in various direc- 
tions. Intelligence came to be defined as “inherited capacity," and was 
considered as a basic dimension of an individual person. The hope ol im- 
proving man’s position was shilled horn the euthenic strategy ol enriching 
his upbringing and education to the eugenic strategy ol finding some way 
to select only the rnoie intelligent lot the propagation ol the race. Investi- 
gative effort concerning child nature and child development was directed 
toward the normative mode ol measuring individual characteristics and re- 
lating the measures to age. Individual characteristics were cjuantilred and 
discussed in the language ol dimensions and stale s without ascertaining 
their developmental and neuropsychological aspects. Theicloie, investiga- 
tions ol the elf ec is ol various kinds ol experience at diJleient ages on the 
development of intellectual rapacity and functioning were discouraged. 
Practical education elfoMs to cultivate intellectual capacity, particularly in 
the very young, were also discouraged. W ith behavioral development coir 
ceived to he a process in which anatomic maturation automatically brought 
with it the inherited response repel loire. experts warned parents not to 
overstimulate their inlatits with enriched experiences, but rather to leave 
them alone to grow as they would. 

Hum/' 7 in his very thorough book Intelligent? and Expeimn e , without 
denying an important role to the genes in the development ol intelligence, 
focuses on the relatively new evidence concerning the significance ol experi- 
ence in the development ol intelligence. The meaning ol the old concepts 
and facts that have been interpreted to support the assumptions ol fixed 
intelligence and predetermination change in the light ol the new concep- 
tions ol intelligence and the new evidence with respect to its development. 

As the central theme ol his book, Hunt assumes the phenomenological 
position that persons are open systems in which change will occur as a 
function ol unspecifiable future experiences through the ongoing nature ol 
man's discovering himsell. After a careful examination and evaluation ol 
the historical, conceptual, and evidential bases of fixed intelligence and 
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genetic piedcter imitation, Hunt explores thoroughly the theories and ic 
seaidi studies ol cmient thinking concerning the significance of expeiience 
«md intelligence As supporting evidence lor his position on the role of ex 
pericnce in detei mining mans intellectual development, he cites the recent 
research studies ol Hallow,'* 1 * Riescn v » Hebb, w » Newell, Shaw, and 
Simon, 01 von Neumann, Piibram, ** Millet, Galanter, and Pribram, 
and Rogus, <J) devoting three chapters to a thorough examination of Piaget’s 
longitudinal research on intellectual development m children 

Alter a careful lemter pietation ol the evidence that was once seen to 
support the assumptions ol fixed intelligence and predetermined develop- 
ment in the light ol the modern dav conception of intelligence and of 
its origins. Hunt cites a strong ease loi the role that experience plavs in 
mans intellectual functioning and development I he following quotation 
Minimal i/es his position 


In view ol the conceptual developments ami the evidence coming from 
animals learning to learn, liom ncuropsvchologv, from the programming 
ol t lc tionic computeis to solve problems, and horn the development of 
intelligence in children, it would appeal that intelligence should be con 
eeived as intellectual capacities based on cential processes hitiarc hicallv 
arranged within the mtimsic portions ol the cerebrum lhese central 
processes .ne appioximatelv analogous to the strategies tor information 
processing and action with which electronic computeis are programmed 
With such a conception ol intelligence, tire assumptions that intelligence 
is fixed and that its development is predetermined bv the genes are no 
longer tenable 

lire pioblcm loi the management ol child development is to find 
out how to govern the encounteis that children 1 ave with then environ 
merits to fostci an optimallv rapid rate ol mteluctual development and 
a satislving life It is no longc l unreasonable to consider that it 

might be feasible to discover ways to govern me encounteis that children 
have with then environments espccrallv during the cail\ years of their 
development, to achieve a substantial^ taster rate ol intellectual develop 
merit and a substantially higher adult level of intellectual capacitv 
Inasmuch .is the optimum rate of intellectual development would mean 
also sell directing interest and curiositv and genuine pleasure in intellec 
dial aetivitv, piomoting intellectual development piopeilv need imply 
nothing like lire gum m gene v which has been associated with pushing 
childien these pioceduics, insotai as thev tencle I to maximize each 

child’s potential toi intellectual development, would not decrease indi- 
vidual differences in intellectual capacitv as assessed bv tests but would 
ltu tease them I he (act that it is reasonable to hope to find ways of 

raising the level ol intellectual capacitv in a majonty ol the population 
makes it a challenge to do the neecssaiy lcseaich one of the major 

challenges of our limes Mt 
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Perception and Intelligence Conceptions of the development of intelli 
gence and its dependence, 01 lack ol dependence, upon expel lencc have 
been in large pait a function of the concur lent theories of psychology in 
general During the decades that behaviorism dominated psychological 
thinking, intelligence, perceiving, and complex problem solving weie all 
oft the center of interest of the behavior theorists who were concerned 
chiefly with the learning process With the advent of the phenomenological 
appioach to understanding behavior and the view ol man’s cognitive powers 
as central processes for perceiving and problem solving, lathci than the 
brain seivmg a switchboard function, the concepts of pciception and ex- 
perience as integral functions ol intelligent behavior have been recognized 
and emphasized For example, a cui rent definition ol intelligence (repre 
sentative of much thinking today) views it “as a mullidclcimincd functional 
capacity made up ol those perceptual and cognitive functions through which 
the individual learns about the things, people, and sitiutions aiouncl him, 
and by means ol which he deals clfcc lively with them U1 

As implied in the preceding definition that is a glowing trend in psv 
chology toward viewing mans behavior and his intellect as a function of 
perception Moic and more wc aie ucogni/ing that the mchvichnls be 
havior is not so much a function ol the phvsical stimuli in his envn eminent 
as it is a function ol his perceptions ol the experiences to which he is ex 
posed Thus the meaning of exponential events to the peison 1 ithci than 
the exteinallv observed nattiie ol these events is tlu ciuctal lactoi nr be 
havior Psvc hologists in increasing numbers ate giving then attention to 
the problems of human pciception and .11 e attempting to observe behavior 
not from an external pouit of view, but horn the point of view of the inch 
viclual who is behaving 

What, then, is this all important attnbute ol mans bthivior tint we call 
perception"'' Crow and (tow define pciception as 4 the oigam/aiton and 
interpretation of sensations 111 the light ol previous experience Objects, 
persons and situations, or conditions which are iccogni/cd 01 identified 
while they are being sensed can be said to be pel caved {,H Solly and 
Muiphy define perception as “the structuring ol stimulation \ pcicept is 
an event which is experienced Perception can best be conceptualized as an 
instrumental ac t which structures stimulation I hey continue, “ I he bio 
logical significance ol perceptual learning lies in the flexibility it gives to 
the perceiving organism By being adaptive, perceptually, to an environ 
ment, man increases his likelihood ol surviv il ’ Recently, experimental 
work 70 on perception has revealed the importance of the “fecvlback ’ rnech 
anisnr, meaning that as the child experiences a new perception, he tends 
to seek further perceptual acts in developing a clear and definite percept ol 
his symbolized experiences 

Aie a person’s perceptions so important that they could even affect his 
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level of intelligent c? Combs, 71 a pioneer and leader among phcnomcnologi 
tal psychologists, m discussing the natuie oi intelligence horn a perceptual 
viewpoint, suggests that this may be Hue and speculates that what one 
learns may be related to what he peic eives hunsclt capable of learning 11 
we see ourselves as capable, we will find ways to behave intelligently in 
refeicnce to mu positive perceptions oi ouisches Thus, intelligence can 
be disc cnciccl and minuted b\ man as a function oi his peiceptions Combs 
\iews intelligence as the cite c tncncss oi the individual’s behavior, he sees 
perception as con diilen ntiations the individual is capable oi making in 
his peictptual field whethei an objcctneh obstivable stimulus is piescnt or 
not 11 

Ac c oi ding to Combs 7 1 intelligent behavior is behavior that eitec lively 
and efficiently satisfies the need oi an individual and his society Whether 
oi not such behavior can occiu, however, will depend upon the differentia 
lions the individual is able to make in Ins peictptual fie Id, winch Combs 
defines .is ‘the universe of experience open to the individual at the moment 
of his bchavioi 14 In oihti woids, the bchavioi oi the individual will de- 
pend up. *' the perceptions existing ioi that peison at the moment of action 
1 lie effectiveness of Ins behavior will ncccssaiilv be a function of the ade 
quaev oi those peiceptions 

Combs believes that il an emits in the petceptive field is vague and ill 
defined, the bchavioi ol the individud will be coirespondinglv vague and 
lacking in precision I bus, the precision and effectiveness ol the individual's 
hehavioi (intelligence) will be dependent upon the scope and claim ol his 
pei sonal held oi aw au ness In Combs words Intelligence, then, liom a 
pciceptual point oi view becomes a function oi the iactois which control 
the richness, extent and availabilitv oi puccj ions in the perceptual 
field 7 1 he discussion oi mans intellectual fund' rung and development, 

as ptesenud in the lemaindei ol this chapter, will be viewed in reference 
to the pciceptual natuie oi intelligence and i elated concepts, which were 
exploicd in tins section 

FACTORS INFLUENCING INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 

\s wc have implied with a holistic appioach, giowth and development 
oi intelligence constitute but one facet oi the tot d hie pioccsses Ceitainly 
separating this aspect of man s becoming hour othus u d exploring it m a 
single chapter is simplv a mallei ol theoiciic d convenience In an inch 
vidua! child, intellectual development inevitablv plot ceils concuiienth with 
his emotional giowth, his phvsnal maimalion his evolving concept oi self, 
and his soc l.ih/ation as his lilt space expands and the tomplexitv of his 
adjustments to sell, otlicis, and his woild increase 1 bus, il we see intelli- 
gence .is the ability to adapt to one s env lionmcni, highei lunctions of 
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intelligence are required as one becomes more involved in the process of 
living. 

For the most pait, we no longer believe that one is bom with intelligence 
that, barring physical damage destructive to a pan of the brain, will char- 
acterize his adjustments throughout life. The c urrent view, as explored thus 
far, is that one is born with a capacity for the development of intelligence 
or intelligent behavior. Some feel that the capacity ilseli is variable, de- 
pending upon the factors influencing its developing. For instance, if a child 
lives in an emotionally stable and intellectually stimulating environment, 
he may actually increase his ability to profit from successive experience's. 
Conversely, if the youngster lives in feai— in physically unhealth! ul and in- 
tellectually barren or culturally disadvantaged environments— he not only 
does not use his capacity, but by misuse or disuse some ol his inherent 
capacity is forever lost. Whether one accepts the idea ol inherent capacity 
(potential) or that innate capacity is altered by ernironment, most writers 
maintain that heredity sets the limits for individual intellectual status be- 
yond which, no matter how favorable the circumstances, there is no hope 
for development. 

As a point of departure, the major locus here will be upon sell-perceptual 
factors, rather than genetic aspects, as facilitating or limiting a person’s 
intellectual behavior and development. This approach seems to be consist- 
ent with the phenomenological view ol t his book, which \iews man as a 
dynamic source of energy, physically, emotionally, socially, and intellectu- 
ally, who is in a continuous state ol becoming as he discovers and gives birth 
to his own potentialities. If we are to view intelligence as a function of a 
person’s perceptions, we 'need to distinguish between poterrtial and func- 
tional perceptions. Combs sees potential perceptions as those that “exist in 
the individual’s unique field ol awareness and that, given the right circum- 
stance at any particular moment, could occur ." 7 * 1 We are saying that even 
those perceptions that are potentially possible may not be active for a per- 
son at any given moment -even those perceptions th.it we could make active. 
Thus, intelligent behavior at any given time will need to be related to 
functional perceptions. Combs defines functional perceptions as “those 
perceptions in the field experienced by the individual at the moment of 
behaving.’’ 77 

Then from a perceptual viewpoint, if intelligence is the capacity lot 
effective behavior, “the intelligence ol an individual will be dependent upon 
the richness and variety of perceptions possible to him at a given mo- 
ment." 78 Thus, to understand and to foster intelligent behavior, we shall 
need to be concerned with the limiting factors upon the perceptions ol an 
individual. As such, we need to know not only what the individual could 
perceive but what he would perceive at a given moment of behaving. In 
organizing our discussion of lactors limiting perceptions, we shall use the 
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following guidelines its suggested by Combs: (I) physiologic limitations, (2) 
enviionmcnt and opportunity, (3) time, (4) individual’s goals and values, 
(5) cultural ellects, ((>) the sell-c oik ept, and (7) threat upon the perceptive 
field.' ™ 


Physiologic Limitations 

1 lie physical limitations upon the organism will certainly aflect the per- 
ceptual diiletentiations possible in the phenomenal field. Some foims ol 
pienatal anomalies, like mongolism, microcephalia, and similar disorders, 
indubitably leclucc the level ol operation at which the individual can func- 
tion and setiously impait the ability ol the oiganism to make adeejuate 
pete eptions. Similarly, some types ol mechanical or disease injury to the 
cential neivous system may result in impaired functioning such as occurs 
in cerebral palsy, birth injuries, the alteima h ol encephalitis or even in 
common childhood diseases accompanied by prolonged high lever. Various 
forms ol ernlocr inopathies also seem to have limiting effects upon the dif- 
ferent, at ional capacity lor some individuals. Although such physical or bio- 
logical limitations upon the oiganism ha\e been studied widely, they still 
account lor only a small percentage ol those persons operating at impaired 
intelligence levels. 

Other 1 ess dramatic loirns ol physical handicaps may also have important 
ellects upon the 1 perceptions ol the individual. This may be particularly 
tine ol p< tsons suffering impairment ol various sense modalities, which may 
inhibit the clarity or even the existence ol some perceptions. We must re- 
member, however, that such persons may have as rich and varied a percep- 
tive field within their own limitations as we h..\e within ours. Thus, even 
though they may not score well on the usual evaluative instruments ol 
intelligence, tlrey mav behave very intelligently m their own frame of refer- 
ence. The limitations imposed upon perceptions by such physical handicaps 
as the loss or impairment ol locomotion or the use ol arms or hands are 
also important in limiting certain kinds ol perceptions. I hese people ex- 
perience clitlercnt, but not necessarily fewer or poorer, perceptions ol events 
than so called normal individuals. 

Per haps less well recognized in their ellects upon perception are such 
factors as malnutrition, local inlections, and chronic fatigue, which may 
reduce both the need lor and the ability to make rdeejuate perceptions. 
Viktor Frankl, so the eminent Viennese existenlialistic psychiatiist, stresses 
this perceptual phenomenon vividly in the accounts ol his experiences in a 
Na/i concentration camp. These same experiences, however, eventually 
sharpened his perceptions and intellectual functioning to help him search 
out the meatring ol his own existence and to crystallize his theories in estab- 
lishing logotherapy as the third Viennese school ol psychotherapy. Con- 
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versely, it is conceivable that persons suffering from chronic fatigue or 
severe physical deprivation over long periods ol time fail to make differen- 
tiations useful to them upon later occasions. Certainly such physical factors, 
as we have been discussing in this section, may have important effects upon 
the ability of the individual to make adequate differentiations in his per- 
ceptive field. We should recogni/e also that individuals with physical handi- 
caps may generate a rich perceptual repertory, fostering their own variety 
of intelligent behavior. 


Limitations of Environment and Opportunity 

The differentiations that an individual can make in the phenomenal field 
will, of course, be affected by the opportunities for perception to which he 
has been exposed. Thus, to appear in the perceptive field an event must 
have been, in some manner, experienced by the person who perceives it. 
According to Combs , 81 environmental effects upon perception appear to be 
of two types— actual or concrete and symbolic or vicarious. 

Experience with Actual Events. As a primary consideration, the per- 
ceptions possible to any individual will be limited, in part, by the actual 
environmental factors to which he has been exposed. Eskimos ordinarily do 
not comprehend bananas, nor African Bushmen, snow, since neither has 
had the opportunity to experience these objects in their respective environ- 
ments. Even in our own country, our experience in testing children and 
adults in various parts of the nation has revealed that perceptions are highly 
limited by the environmental conditions surrounding the individual. 

Isolated mountain children and adults, for example, often give bi/arre 
responses to-standardized intelligence tests, even though their answers have 
personal meaning for them. We have also identified similar differences be- 
tween the perceptions of children and adults of rural and urban areas, 
North and South, mountain and valley, seaboard and plains, “culturally 
advantaged" and “culturally disadvantaged" environments, and rich and 
poor. We cannot assume that these people, from their performances on 
standardized intelligence tests, were less able to make differentiations or had 
perceptual fields less rich than their examiners or other people tested. We 
can only suggest that their perceptions are quite different from those of the 
individuals who designed the tests. 

Experience with Symbolic or Vicarious Events. Differentiations may 
occur in the perceptive field upon a symbolic basis as well as from exposure 
to an actual event. Perceptions may occur in the person’s phenomenal field 
through indirect exposure to experience as in reading, conversation, movies, 
television, and other means of communication. Many of our perceptions 
are acquired through symbolic rathei than actual experience; most of our 
formal schooling would probably be in this category. 
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We must recognize that exposure to events, either actually or vicariously, 
in no sense completely determines the perceptions that the individual will 
have, Exposure to events is only one of the factors involved in determining 
whether oi not an event will be differentiated. Even with equivalent oppor- 
tunities, our perceptions aie not alike, because perception is not an all-or- 
none proposition but a highly selective process. Thus, the same person in 
the same situation at different time's may perceive quite different aspects of 
the situation and behave accordingly. The opportunity to perceive is by 
no means a guarantee that a particular perception will occur— a phenome- 
non of which teachers have long been only too aware. Because the personal 
field of the individual is always organized and meaningful, even with ex- 
posure to events, only those aspects that have meaning for him in his own 
unique economy of living will be differentiated with permanence. 

Thus, we are saying that the individual in a particular culture perceives 
those aspects of his cm it eminent that, from hi, point of view, he needs to 
perceive to maintain and to enhance his self in the world in which he lives. 
This does not mean that such a person lias fewer perceptions than an indi- 
vidual in another cultme; he has only difjncnt perceptions. For this reason, 
intelligence tests designed in one culture and applied in another do not 
meastne the ability to differentiate, nor do they measure the richness of the 
individual's held. Pei haps, at best, they really measure the difference be- 
tween cultures. Similar considerations should be recognized in assessing the 
intelligence of persons lioin different subcultural social classes and ethnic 
or nationality groups within out own country. An extended study by Fells, 
Davis, and their associates s2 explored the problems of cultural learning 
and the assessment of intelligence; these reseat c hers attempted to design 
"c ultuie-ftee" tests, but concluded that, because of the wide differences in 
expediences and perceptions, such instruments wue still invalid in many 
situations. 

Time Limitations 

Differentiation within the peiceptual field takes time. The richness of 
perception, therefore, will he in pail a lunction ol how long the individual 
has been involved with experiences. Although a perception is possible only 
when one is confronted by an experience, we must also realize that this 
exposure must be long enough to allow differentiation. If we observe an 
object such as a painting, the pe» . options that can be made aie almost 
limitless, depending upon how long we look at it. 

In another dimension, we must keep in mind the duration of an indi- 
vidual's experience with an event, not of an observers perception oi his 
exposure. In this sense, although it may appear to an outside obseiver that 
a person is confronted by an experience, from the individuals own point 
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of view, he may have no contact with it whatever. A child may sit in school 
all clay, apparently exposed to the curriculum, but may actually be experi- 
encing and perceiving quite different aspects of the situation. Perception is 
an internal, individual phenomenon, and one person’s perception may be 
quite different from that of another person, even in the same situation. 

Most perceptions that we have are functions of previous differentiations 
we have made in our phenomenal fields. Because the process of differentia- 
tion takes time, it would seem that the longer we live the more possibilities 
we have for discovering intelligent ways to behave. Differentiations in the 
phenomenal field seem to be occurring continuously as we seek to satisfy 
our needs in the myriad situations of life. Intelligence never ceases to de- 
velop, but is continuously increasing so long as we remain alive and operat- 
ing. Although some would believe that intelligence seems to level off in late 
adolescence, this conclusion is probably a mere aitifact of out method of 
observation. As long as the person remains in school, we have a portion of 
comparable experience that can be tested in different people. After the 
school years, when individuals are free to go their separate ways, this sample 
of comparable experience rapidly disappears. The older we become, the 
more diverse are our experiences. Hence, intelligence tests based upon the 
comparability of experience may fail to evaluate the effectiveness of adults 
properly. As Henry Adams once said, “ l ime and experience alter all per- 
spectives.” 83 

Goals and Values as Limiting Factors 

From a phenomenological view, we are forever engaged in a ceaseless 
attempt to achieve satisfaction ol our needs through the goals and values 
we have differentiated. These goals and values may be explicit or implicit, 
simple or complex, but they are always unique to the personal self. Our 
goals and values will vary in another significant dimension; they may be 
either positive or negative. That is, in the course of his experience, the 
person may differentiate some things as important to be sought, whereas 
other things may be considered as matters to be avoided. In addition, al- 
though there is a considerable degree of stability in the major goals and 
values of a particular individual, there may be great fluctuations in how 
some goals are perceived from time to time, depending upon the total 
organization of the perceptual field at any moment. 

Certainly, the goals and values a person seeks have a most significant 
effect upon the perceptions he can have. Once goals have been established 
by the individual, they continue to affect his every experience. For example, 
the experiences of children who perceive learning and education as some- 
thing to be sought are quite different from those of children who try to 
avoid all aspects of formal schooling. If we view intelligence as a function 
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of the vaiiety and richness of the perceptual field, then the individual’s 
goals must have a most important ellect upon intelligence. 

I he ellect of goals upon perception is by no means limited to the subject 
whose intelligence we wish to measure; it is equally true ol the intelligence- 
test construe tot . 1 his leads to a complicated and confusing situation in 
which the test designer with one set of goals perceives certain experiences 
to be indications of intelligence lor another person who may have or may 
not have similar goals. In fact, the likelihood is that he almost certainly 
does not have similar goals. Intelligence tests thus become highly selected 
samplings of perception in terms ol what the test designers and testers 
consider important. Low scores do not necessarily mean less rich and varied 
fields of perception; the) may mean only fields ol perception more widely 
divergent from those of the examiner. At this point, we are reminded of 
the old Navaho Indian saying: “I)o not judge a man until you have walked 
two moons in his moccasins.” William Heal,, may have captured the di- 
lemma ol intelligence testing in saying, “You * an gi\e intelligence a number, 
but nothing very important about a child can be said with a single num- 
be:. * 

Cultural Effects upon Goals and Perceptions 

Picviously, we have indicated that the richness of the individual’s per- 
ceptual field is in part a function ol the goals he has differentiated as 
impor tali’ or as threatening to him. We must realize, however, that clearly 
these goals are themselves the results ol the individual’s experience. Inas- 
much as we can find no freedom from our culture, the sociocultural milieu 
in which one is reared deeply allecN the goals m* assimilates. Cultures both 
restrict and encourage, approve and disapprove die formulation of goals in 
the individual. ’This selective ellect of the culture determines considerably 
the goals sought and avoided by the individual. These goals in turn must 
exert important effects upon the perceptions that become part of the indi- 
vidual's perceptual field. 

Much ol the literature s: > discussing the problems and issues in helping 
the “culturally different” to emich their perceptive field stresses the im- 
portance of exposing people in these subcultures to different goals and 
values as functions of enhancing their sell-aspirations. Conceivably, low 
intelligence among these people and other gioups mav be, at least in part, 
no more than a function ol the gi ,»ls an individual is striving to reach in 
achieving his need satisfaction. The well-known phenomenon in which 
intelligence tests seem to give the best results in the school years, when 
experience and goals have a degree of commonality, and break down notice- 
ably later would seem to support this view. Perhaps, then, by concerning 
ourselves with human goals we can affect perception, and in turn intelli- 
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gence, much more than we believed possible. As we have implied in our 
discussion throughout the chapter, can it be that the child of low apparent 
intelligence is not so much a problem of an unfortunate heredity as an 
unfortunate constellation of goals or values? If we believe this, as research 
seems to indicate, we can do a great deal about helping children who have 
been deprived in perceptual goals, values, and attitudes to discover, to 
create, and to implement their intellectual potentialities. 

The Self-concept as a Limiting Factor 

We are just beginning to recognize and really to understand the tre- 
mendous effects of the individual’s concept of self upon his perceptions and 
behavior. Currently, psychological literature is filled with numerous ac- 
counts and studies reporting the significance of changes in sell-concept 
relevant to increased effectiveness in behavior from enriched perceptions. 
Clinical experience certainly would support the importance of the self-con- 
cept in perceptual and behavioral change. Because perception is a selective 
process, the conception one holds of himself is a vital fat tor in determining 
the richness and the \ariety of perceptions selected. We can literal 1) starve 
our potential capacities by our perceptions. l ; oi example, thousands of peo- 
ple in our society avoid perceptions related to mathematical functions by 
their firm belief of themselves as being “unable to do mathematics.” Thus, 
the self-concepts we hold have a very vital effect in selecting the perceptions 
that become part of our perceptive fields. If, then, theT*flec liveness of be- 
havior is dependent upon our peueptive fields, the self-concepts we hold 
must necessarily affect the “intelligence” ol our behavior. 

Another factor in the effect of the self-concept upon perception makes it 
even more potent as a selector ol experience— the circular dfect of a given 
concept of self. As an example, let us look at a child who has developed a 
concept of himsell as being “unable to read.” Such a child is likely to avoid 
reading, and thus the very experience that might change his concept of self 
is bypassed. Worse still, the child who believes himsell unable to lead, con- 
fronted with the necessity for reading, is more likely than not to do badly. 
The external evaluation of his teachers and classmates, as well as his own 
observations of his performance, all provide evidence to the child ol how 
right he was in the first place. Thus, the possession of a particular concept 
of self tends to produce behavior that corroborates the self-concept with 
which the behavior originated. 

Every clinician has had experience with children of ability who conceive 
of themselves as unable, unliked, unwanted, or unacceptable and perceive 
and behave in accordance with their perceptions. Inasmuch as this problem 
is not limited to children, one of the great tragedies of our society is that 
millions of people in our nation, perceiving themselves as able to produce 
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only a limited amount ol work and success, behave in these terms. Society, 
in turn, evaluates them in terms of this behavior, thus supporting what is 
already conceived by the individual. Compared to this waste of human 
potential in out society, our losses on the highways may be much less tragic. 
If we peueive ouiselves as tapable, ive are likely to find ways to demonstrate 
om effectiveness, if we see oui selves as unable , we will probably not be in- 
terested in finding ways to be capable. In this sense, we even create losses 
in intelligence. II, in our schools, we teach a child that he is unable, and 
if he believes us and behaves in those terms, we need not be surprised when 
we test him to discover that he produces at the le vel at which we taught him. 

Most of our educational methods are directed at the provision of percep- 
tions tor the student. He is lectured, required, shown, exhorted, and coerced 
to perceive what someone thinks he should. In terms of what we know about 
human behavior, it seems possible with equal energy devoted to the matter 
ol creating needs, goals, and values within students, keyed to a positive view 
of self, rich and varied perceptions in students might be more efficiently pro- 
duced. What effects might wc* be able to produce by providing experiences 
tint build adequate concepts of sell in children and adults? What differ- 
ences in the richness and vaiicty ol perceptions might result from a genera- 
tion of pec’rple with “I can” lathei than “1 can’t” conceptions of themselves? 
What possibilities ol increased perceptions and hence of increased intelli- 
gence might accrue to such a program? 

W hat would happen il wc were consciously and carefully to set about the 
task of providing experiences that would lead people to view themselves as 
adequate, worthy, sell -respecting people? II freedom to perceive is a function 
of adequate perceptions ol sell, it should not be surprising that the child 
who perceives himself as unwanted, unacccp* dde, unable, or unliked be- 
haves in a rigid and ineffective fashion. We should, then, be able to reverse 
this process and to foster moie adequate perceptions by systematic efforts 
at producing more adequate definitions of self. We believe that if a teacher, 
parent, or other "significant adult" chooses to make a difference (self- 
enhancement) in a child, he will find wavs to help that child make a differ- 
ence in himself (becoming and sell-fulfillment). 

In the circular etlcc t we have been discussing, conceivably psychology has 
unwittingly contributed to this situ.it ion by the widespread belief and pub- 
lication in the past ol a static conception ol intelligence and human capaci- 
ties. The concept of severe limits upon the capacities of the organism simply 
corroborates the self-concept of th * man in the street and decreases the like- 
lihood ol change in his concept of sell, lwen more significant may have 
been the effect upon our educational systems and teaching methodology. 
Teachers who believe in an unchanging character of child capacities pro- 
vide the attitudes and experience 4 that produce and maintain a child s con- 
ception of sell and his abilities. Studies ieve.il that children’s grades vary 
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very little from year to year through the course ol schooling; this continuous 
and little-changing evaluation must have important effects on the sell- 
concept of the child. 

In relevance to the circular cllect mentioned above, a school system may 
in a large measure produce a child's intelligence level i( the faculty and the 
administration are thoioughly imbued with the idea that a child's capacities 
are comparatively fixed and constant. The theories of fixed intelligence and 
predetermined ability are psychological constructs ol yesterday; the current 
studies and thinking ol such men as Bruner, Piaget, Guilford, Hunt, and 
Combs tell us that intelligence can be aeated through the building of richer 
perceptual expediences . Are we to live by the old or the new? Are we shackled 
to the past theories of fixed and predetermined intelligence, or shall we 
exercise the freedom to discover our wasted human potentialities in the 
newer approaches to creative intelligence? 

Threat as a Limiting Factor 

The last possibility as a limiting lac tor in intelligent behavior to be dis- 
cussed is the effect of threat upon the perceptive field. II we accept the fun- 
damental assumption that intelligence is a function ol the richness and 
breadth of the phenomenal field, the effect of threat upon this field becomes 
a most important consideration. Although these effects have been so widely 
understood by the layman that they have become a part of his everyday 
speech, the psychologists, interestingly enough, have given very little atten- 
tion to this phenomenon until cjuite recently. According to Combs, the 
perception by the individual of threat to himself seems to have at least two 
major effects .upon the perceptive field as discussed in this section. 

Restriction of the Perceptive held. The first ol these effects is the restric- 
tive effect that perception of threat to sell seems to have upon the individ- 
ual’s perception. When we feel ourselves threatened, there appears to be a 
narrowing of the perceptive field to the object of threat. This phenomenon, 
described often as “tunnel vision” in the psychology of vision, is extremely 
common, and most of us have experienced it at some moment of crisis in 
our lifetime. This type of perceptual restriction and rigidity may accompany 
physical, emotional, or social threats to the self. The restricted perceptive 
field tends to magnify the threat and to limit whatever differentiation w r e 
might make from this experience to help us behave more intelligently at 
that time or possibly in the future. Prolonged threats to the self would tend 
to foster restriction and rigidity of perceptions, which in turn would tend 
to limit the development ol intelligenc e. 

We have reason to believe from research studies * 7 that the restrictive 
effect of threat to an individual's perceptions is not limited to traumatic 
experiences alone, but exists in lesser degree in response to milder threats 
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as well. These limning effects on perception must certainly have a beating 
upon peiceptions available to the individual in his phenomenal field. Sub- 
jects who have participated in iood depi nation experiments teport uni- 
fotmly that when tlneatened by hunger, food becomes an obsession-a 
nauowing ol the perceptual held. Studies" oi emotional and social threats 
in the home, in rclirencc to paiental behavioi, have indicated influences 
upon children's peiceptions with concomitant ellects oi negative changes in 
their intellectual and social behavioi. Certainly incidents HM of threat to 
children within the classioom have been repented that lcstrictecl the percep- 
tions ol the students and hence the learning activities. Unis, under threat 
there seems to be the possibility ol rathei seveic limits imposed upon the 
breadth and chaiactcr ol perception 1 he testiicted perceptual field as 
such lends to lessen the intelligent behavior and intellectual development 
of the individual who is thieauriecl lathci consistently. 

Defense of the Peueptwe 1'ield . \ second fleet of thieat upon the indi- 

vidual s peiceptions is related to the delense reactions induced in the indi- 
vidual upon perceiving himself to be tlneatened. I he perception ol threat 
net u .iy nanows and 1 educes the* possihilitv ol wide perceptions but causes 
the person to protect and to cling to the perceptions he already holds. 
Therefore the possihilitv ol perceptual changes is reduced, and the oppor- 
tunities lor new perceptions oi learning aie decreased. Under threat, bc- 
havioi becomes ngid; the fluiditv and adaptation we generally associate with 
intelligent behavior is vastlv elect eased \ number ol interesting experi- 
ments 1 ’" tecentlv have demonstrated this phenomenon particularly in its 
cllec t in problem solving. T his rigidity oi resistance ol perception is well 
known to the layman as illustrated In some ol the sayings of our culture, 
.such as “Nobody ever wins an argument" or "Y.m can leacf a horse to watei 
but you c an't make him dr ink " 

Although theorists in psychologv seemingly have overlooked the thieat 
principle in considering perceptions lot some years, thete is lather common 
agreement that intelligent behavior is quite the antithesis of ligidity. In this 
discussion, intelligent behavior has been viewed as a lunction ol the vaiiety 
and lichness ol perception in the phenomenal field. Thus, whatevn pio- 
duce s naiuncnes s and yigidity of peueption becomes an important facto r m 
limiting intelligent e. II you concur with this view, then you aie led to 
w’ondei about the ellects of long-continued thieat upon the development of 
intelligence. What ol the child who has sulleied sei'ous tin eats to himself 
lor long petiods ol Iris lile, as in he case of the delinquent, ioi example? 
Or what of the child who has been seriously deprived of affection and 
warmth horn those who sunound him over a period ol yeais? Is it possible 
that we have cieatecl low intelligence in such children? Axline 1 ’ 1 has re- 
ported a numbei of cases in which intelligence scenes impioved considerably 
lor children experiencing permissive, nonthreatening play therapy. Combs*’- 
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has observed similar changes in his own clinical practice. The work of 
Rogers and his colleagues in client-centered therapy has illustrated lather 
convincingly the possibilities of fleeing the individual to peiceive more 
adequately through the use of a nontlneatening counseling lelalionship. 

Finally, if tin eat to the indhidual has as impoitant eHecls as we have 
presented heie, the iemo\al of tluc*at would seem a most significant lactoi 
to consider in the iclcase of the individual to peiceive moic adequately and 
thus to behave inoie intelligently, l'he view' of intelligence as a function of 
perception seems to laise seiious questions about some of the common 
assumptions w r e have held in the past concerning intelligence and its 
development. Our conception ot the limiting factois of intelligence may 
have been too nauow in compaiison to the discussion piesented on the 
potency of peiccption as a factoi of intelligence. Let us explore the possibili- 
ties that exist where we cannot demonstiate biologic lmpaiimcnt; the limi- 
tations upon intelligence may he psychological lactois of sell-pci ceptions. 
Maybe we have assumed only too quickly that intelligent behavioi was 
limited as seveiely .is physical giowth. Lducalion, to name but the most 
obvious of out social institutions, has m a laige measine predicated its 
goals and methods on a concept of humanity with ceitain static limitations 
on intelligence. If these limitations ate not static, let us help out young 
people find the coinage to be. tlnough freeing then selj-peu ( f ptions to dis- 
covn then mtellci tual potentialities. Maybe Robett Louis Stevenson cap- 
tuied the intent of the phenomenological view to intellectual becoming in 
saying: 

As coinage and intelligence ate the two qualities best vvoith a good 
man’s cultivation, so it is the first patt of intelligence to recognize om 
precarious estate in life, and the first part of coinage to be not .it all 
abashed before the fact. A trank and somewhat headlong carriage, not 
looking too anxiously before, not dallying in maudlin legiet over the 
past, marks the man who is well armored in this world. 


INTELLECTUAL GROWTH DURING 
DEVELOPMENTAL STAGES 

In discussing the experiential and functional nature of intelligence and 
intelligent behavior as a phenomenon of man’s perceptual development, we 
have tried to build a frame of reference for the present discussion of intellec- 
tual growth during developmental stages. Although intellectual develop- 
ment is somewhat a continual state of flow, identifiable characteristics have 
been recognized at sequential periods of growtfr. After some introductory 
statements, the discussion will follow the pattern of a previous chapter in 
presenting the growth states of infancy through youth. Because these dcvel- 
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oprncnlal periods were delmed ;,i ilu«i time, gcneial desttiplive definitions 
will be omitted here. 

Although it is somewhat artificial to sepaiate peiceptual and language 
(that, is, conceptual) development, we have done so in this chapter, as we 
have also arbitrarily separated language behavior and intellectual develop- 
ment. I he next chapter on the learning sell will discuss language develop- 
ment and concept lormation. We must lecogni/e, however, that both per- 
ception and conception are essential paits ol all intellectual activity. As 
previously indicated, intellectual ability is most broadly defined as the 
ability to adapt to the environment, and intellectu.il growth is characterized 
by (1) acquisition ol language and number skills and the rules that govern 
the use oi these symbols, (U) increased memory ability, (3) differentiation of 
peiceptua! experience, and (!) learning the rules ol logic and how to apply 
them to reason out problems. 1 ’ 1 1 hough there is probably no one compre- 
hensive theory that accounts lor most ol the developmental changes in the 
intellectual activity ol the child, specific principles that describe limited 
aspects ol intellectual growth have been identified (lor example, the child’s 
pc : cc|. ion and concepts become less global and more diller entiated with 
age: the child’s language becomes more abstract witlr age). Because Jean 
Piaget !n has probably conducted the most stimulating and extensive inves- 
tigation ol the detailed processes involved in intellectual activity, some ol 
his basic ideas irr his iheon/ing will lie reviewed briefly before discussing the 
developmental stages ol intellectual growth as he has identified them. 

Interaction of Assimilation and Accommodation 

According to Piaget, intellectual behavior is , mays involved in a person’s 
adapt.it ion to his environment. Phis adaptation s i lesult ol the interaction 
between the processes of assimilation and accommodation. Assimilation 
relers to the lad that the child relates what he perceives to his existing 
knowledge and understanding. In assimilation, the individual liics to 
retain his present comprehension ol the world intact, even if new percep- 
tions or new knowledge must be distorted in older to fit neatly into his 
existing view ol the world. An example ol assumption would be the child s 
interpretation ol a new and novel stimulus such as a Hying squirrel. II in 
his comprehension, all living objects were classified as birds, the child may 
perceive the squirrel as more hirdlike in shape than rt really is, and regard 
it as a bird. ( lonsequentlv , he m. lail to notice that the animal has no 
wings, arrd no leathers but does have lorn legs. 1 bus, these perceptual dis- 
tortions occur as the child assimilates the stimulus ol the Hying squirrel into 
the category “bird. At a mote complex level, the child who has never seen 
a dog bite a child might distort the pic tme. interpreting the activity as an 
affectionate licking gesture. The perception ol the dog biting a child is not 
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congiucnt with his ( omejmiali/ation oi clogs and then behavior with 
people 

Accommodation is the itvcisc ol assimilation In accommodation the 
child adjusts his conceptual uncle 1 standing to fit new perceptions lh.it 
is, the obseiveel object is subject to minimal distortion lor the pci son uses 
his relerence svstem so that it is congruent with extern d itality l o illus 
tiate, suppose a lour \cai old, who exjiecls to see gnls chcssecl in skirls and 
bo\s in pants, sees a child with both long hair and p inis plavmg with a doll 
He will piobablv ‘ accommodate to the stimulus iml [Ktceive this new 
person as a gill thus altering his conception ol the woild to take account ol 
the new expenciue One ol the clcuest instances ol accommodation occuis 
when the child laithlullv mill lies the behavior ol i puent In this c ise he 
is attempting to peueive the behavior ol anolhei with ni.ixmi d iccuiacv 
and altei his own bchavioi so that it matches that ol mother per son \ccorn 
modation and assimilation are pi event in all pciceptual c\|)cnenccs and 
intelligent behav 101 , and there is alwavs a balance between the two pi oc esses 


Piaget’s Conception of Development 

Piaget \ lews development as an inhtic nt unaltcr.ibk evolution n\ j)ioc 
ess, yet within this deve lopmc nl il process lie locates a sc lies ol distinct 
developmental phases and subphascs \ ()ha\f is a homogeneous p nmning 
of an individuals hie stvle loi that development il pciiod lach phase it* 
fleets a lange of oigam/ational patterns that oeetii m .1 definite secjiicncc 
within an a|)pio\unatt age span in the continuum ol development I he 
completion ol one phase provides a passing ecjuilihi mm is well as the 
beginning of an imbalance foi a new phase with each ph isc suggesting die 
potential capacity and probable level of be Hanoi Piaget intentionally 
avoids a statistical appioach, because his concern is with patterns and oiclei 
of sequence lather than with quantitative analysis He deals with a tend 
ency toward patterning, without reiving upon a statistic il measure ol 
tendency 

Whether or not the individual will ptedominanlly emplov bis potential 
capacity will depend, in a great part, uj>on the v.metv and iicbncss ol lus 
perceptions, his openness to experiences and freedom from personal threat 
Regardless, an individuals rate ol development tends to coincide with 
Piaget’s obviously aibitiary langes I he impoitant thing, as Piaget stiesses, 
is the orelei succession of these phases, the succession lem.uns always die 
same Developmental phases, then, are age hound on the basis of Piagets 
preliminary obseivations, hut they .tie also age-free in terms ol then oidei 
ol sequence Ranging from mianey to youth the five m.ijoi Piagetian elevel 
erpmental periods ol cognitive development aie the sensonmotor phase, 
the preconceptual phase, the phase of intuitive thought, the phase ol eon 
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ueti operations, and lh( pli.isc of formal operations I he aptness of the 
nanus ol lluse five phases will buonu apparent in subsequent discussions 
Belnrc presenting the disc ussion ol these phases, Piagets concept ol elc 
\elopme nt might be summui/eel by t lie si\ lollowmg generalizations 

1. I here is absolute e omnium ol dl de \elopme ntal processes 

2. Development proceeds tlnough a continuous process ol 
gc rurah/ation and chile rent lation 

3. Ibis continuity is tchicvcd b\ i continuous unfolding 
lach lc\el ol development finds its roots in a prewous 
phase and continues into the lollowmg one 

4. 1 k h ph ise entails i repetition ol pioctsscs ol the piewous 
lc\el in <i dilletent lortn ol oigmi/ition (schema) Previous 
behavior patterns ire sensed is lnleiior and become part of 
the new stipe nor level 

5. I he ditic tenets in oigun/itiond pattern cieate a hicr 
uc In ol cxpctic nc c md ic t ions 

6. Indniduils achieve dilleient levels within the lueiarthv, 

although there is in the hi nn ol e ich individual the* 

possibihtv lor ill these developments but thev aie not all 
leah/ed 17 

The Sensorimotor Phase 

Sc nso) nnolo) httmglv dtsenhes the Inst period ol the developmc ntal con- 
tinuum which depends predomin tilth upon cnsoi\ and boclv motoi ex 
perience I his ph tse coveis i pc nod horn birth to rppioxim itelv the age 
ol twentv loin months during which time the child is eonsideied to be a 
babv bee mse he uses his boclv loi selfexpic sion md communication In 
Piagetian tei minologv \en\mnnoiot indicates the infants cieition of a 
practical world (ninth linked to his desires ol phvsical satishction within 
his nnmechale sensoiv experience I he major developmental tasks ol this 
period art the coordination ol his actions oi u. »tor activities and his pel 
ceplion, oi sensoiv perception into a tenuous whole I he new oiganism 
must find hmiscll in active put ol his environment and must be able to 
peiceivt his cnviionmcnt within the hoii/on ol his inrnedi.ite expeiienee 
Because Piaget devotes mole i ulcd an ilvsis to the first two vcais of 
life than an) subsequent st igc he must have attributed gicat importance 
to this Inst | >i i loci ol human development Mis del. tiled studies analv/c this 
period in terms ol six distinct stiges ol development I hus, sensonmotor 
development can be explained in releiciue to these six suucssn>e stages of 
organization, which build ii|)on one anothei (I) use ol lellcxcs, (2) pnmai) 
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circular reactions, (3) secondary circular ieactions, (4) coordination of sec- 
ondary schemata anci their application to new .situations, (5) tertiary cir- 
cular reactions, and (6) the invention of new means through combina- 
tions. 

Use of Reflexes. The use of reflexes prevails in the first stage of the 
sensorimotor phase. Exercising reflexes, a continuation of prenatal de- 
velopmental activities, characteri/es the infant’s first month of life. The 
very nature of reflexes, the spontaneous repetition by internal or external 
stimulation, provides the necessaiy experience lor their maturation. Repeti- 
tive experience establishes rhythm and a quality of regularity and also fur- 
nishes the first traces of sequential use and a sense ot older. For instance, the 
sucking reflex depends upon practice for proper functioning, which provides 
an experience cycle fundamental to all later development Repetitive use of 
reflexes combined with neurological and physical maturation tend to form 
habits. 

Change, or development, comes about by “living.” The organism never 
is just something; the infant always is becoming something by the very tact 
that he is confronted by an environment that also makes its demands upon 
the individual by the fact of his mere existence in the environment. As 
indicated earlier, human functioning rests primarily upon the process of 
adaptation that comprises the interplay of the processes ol assimilation and 
accommodation. Adaptation, as the central Piagetian process, has its start in 
these very early variations of reflexive actions and the ever-inc leasing 
repertory of behavior. First, it involves a generalized assimilation, with 
the infant incorporating more and more of his momentary, immediate 
environment. This incorporative piocess is nonselecti\e and includes all 
stimulation to which his sensory equipment is capable ol responding. 

Repetition and sequential experience prepare the way lor ludimcntary 
generalization and recognitory assimilation The generalization of practical 
experiences into such abstract categories as palpable, tactile, or visual ex- 
perience implies ordering ; also a process of differentiation in an acting 
environment previously undifferentiated is initiated. 'The one-month-old 
infant is in a purely autistic phase in that he adapts (assimilates) his envi- 
ronment entirely according to Ill's organic demands. He experiences all 
objects to his own satisfaction; he initiates genetal organizational patterns 
of behavior brisic to his unfolding life. 

Primary Circular Reactions. Primary circular reactions mark the begin- 
ning ot the second stage, in which reflexive behavior is slowly replaced by 
voluntary movements. Maturational readiness is requisite to this develop- 
ment; the infant must reaefi a certain neurological maturity before he can 
comprehend his own sensations. In about his second month, the child can 
consciously repeat an action; his activities primarily involve repeating 
voluntarily what was previously merely automatic behavior. T his repetition 
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of behavior is now a deliberate response to the recognized stimulation of 
a previous experience. Accidentally acquired responses become new sensori- 
motor habits, they open new parts of the child's ever-expanding world. 

Reactions become closely linked with the stimuli. Experience is closely 
tied to the environment that stimulates the reaction, and repetition, espe- 
cially sequential repetition, leads to realization that a repeatedly experi- 
enced stimulus has a signal value. Here is the start of a new cycle in the 
behavior sequence, a cognitive behavioral unit, which Piaget calls “primary 
circular reaction. In short, primary circular reaction refers to the assimila- 
tion ol a previous experience and the recognition of the stimulus that 
triggers the reaction. Piaget describes the latter as the emergence of the 
accommodative process. The child incorporates and adapts his reactions to 
an environmental reality; a synthesis ol assimilation and accommodation 
occurs, which, in essence, is adaptation. Primary circular reaction, however 
simple, provides an organizational pattern, a schema by which two or three 
factors are organized into a relationship pattern, superimposed upon the 
previous action patterns of reproducing , repetition , and sequentiality. 
A Sihc.nu, for Piaget, is an established pattern of a meaningful, repeatable 
psychological unit ol intellectual behavior 01 its prerequisites, which can 
be coordinated with other behavioral events. 

Secondary Circular Reactions. Secondary circular reaction, a phase aptly 
descriptive of the third stage of de\ Jopment, incorporates a continuation 
of the ciicular reaction patterns combined with a secondary function that 
lilts the piirnary circular reaction beyond its basically organic activity. 
Between the inlant’s third and ninth months his behavior continues with 
familiar forms ol experience; his sensorimotor apparatus is capable of being 
jtwarc of only those events to which he has become accustomed. Because the 
major part of his behavior is retention, not repetition, the child’s efforts are 
to make events last, to create a state of permanency. I his effort results in 
further awareness ol the environment and accommodation to it, the child’s 
first real acknowledgment ol environmental lorccs. 

Primary circular reactions aie repeated and prolonged by the new second- 
ary reactions. Activity remains the primary motive of experience as the 
iniant increasingly widens the scope of his bchaxioral world by relating 
two or more sensorimotor activities in one experiential sequence, or 
schema. The infant will combine \isible, tactile, or other differentiated 
experiences into a single experience. I his ever-unloldmg intellectual proc- 
ess of combining occurs predominantly by using vision as the prime coordi- 
nator, because visible fractions of an object can sene to trigger an action 
sequence. Most roots lor luture cognitive understanding are acquired during 
this early sensorimotor phase; these beginnings, when synthesized, indicate 
actual intellectual development, which, in turn, stimulates three new proc- 
esses ol human behavior; imitation , play, and affect (emotions). 
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Secondary Schemata Stage. The secondary schemata stage, and its appli- 
cation to new situations, comprises the fourth sensorimotor stage and tends 
to coincide with the infant's first birthday. During this stage, the infant 
uses previous behavioral achievements primarily as the bases for adding new 
ones to his expanding repertory. Familiar modes of sensorimotor activities 
are applied to new situations. Increased experimentation, facilitated by the 
child’s greater mobility, directs his interest to an ever-widening environ- 
ment. He now experiences new objects; he tests and experiments with new 
ways of dealing with them. The moment a child is aware of the continued 
existence of an object once it is beyond his immediate perception, he is 
capable of elementary reasoning. Ends and means are further differentiated 
by experimentation with and discovery of means originally not intentionally 
related to the desired end. Thus, during this period the child is involved 
in continued and repeated experimentation. The child can experience 
action by observation . lie lets things happen and observes the results. As 
significant intellectual advancement, he observes in order to understand 
that which is beyond his immediate active involvement. 

Toward the end of the child’s fust year, he has refined his capacity to 
generalize and to differentiate to the degree that specific experiential epi- 
sodes are generalized into classes of experience. Each is distinguished lrom 
the others by recogni/ecl signs and each evokes different sets of action se- 
quences. When the child can read these signs, anticipate action, and perceive 
his universe beyond the boundaries of his sensorimotor sphere of action, the 
capacity for intelligent reasoning has begun to emerge*, Piaget recogni/es 
that eluting this period, adaptation is one result of random experimentation. 
In adaptation the child fits new activities and objects of experience to previ- 
ously acquired schemata. These new behavioral acquisitions are important 
for two reasons: first, the developing individual can distinguish objects from 
the related activity and can perceive them as objects; and second, he has 
acquired a developmental organi/ation in which he can distinguish end 
products from their means. 

Tertiary Circular Reactions. Ihe discovery ol new means through active 
experimentation refers to tertiary circular reactions introduced into the 
fifth stage, generally occurring in the first half ol the second year of life. 
Accommodative behavior provides more balance to the processes of infancy, 
which were originally purely assimilative. Active experimentation continues 
to compose a large share of the day’s activities, including the progression 
of primary, secondary, and tertiary circular reactions as a cyclic repetition of 
previous processes with the addition of newly acquired capac ities. The child 
incorporates into his knowledge the actions of this new experimentation 
and its results. Piaget fixates in this cyclic repetition the roots of rational 
judgment and, ultimately, intellectual reasoning; the individual tries to 
grasp the ongoing situation as it is and begins to observe its components. 
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reproducing ilic total sequence. 

With an awareness that objects are independent horn their action se- 
quence, the cfnld Rams an intens, hed interest in his environment. Not until 
this developmental level is achieved is the child capable cl terming a begin- 
ning concept of thing,’ an awareness ol an object as an entity with its own 
properties. I he discovery ol objects as objects introduces the awareness ol 
their spatial relationships. 1 he recognition ol spatial relationships between 
objects and ot rotations and reversals ol objects in space leads to an aware- 
ness ol ones own movements and the movements ol other people. At this 
point, causal relations begin to assume a new dimension. The child recog- 
nizes the existence ol causes that are completely independent of his activity. 
Other people become autonomous centers ol action; moreover, the child dis- 
tinguishes himsell as the actor, as the power behind the movement ol inani- 


mate objects, Item othci peoples ability to cause action. This new outlook 
is essential lor the e\ol\ing capacity to relate t<; different people, to behave 
intelligently socially. 

Tin: invention of Arie Mean s. 1 he stage ol invention of new means 
through mental combinations is enteiecl sometime during the second half 
of the child s second year ol lile. A gradual shilt in locus occurs from the 
actual sensorimotoi experiences to an increased reflection about these ex- 
periences. I his developmental stag, climaxes previous acquisitions and 
builds a bridge to the next level ol intellectual behavior. During this time, 
a child indicates an awareness ol the permanency of objects and he simul- 
taneously discovers a new approach to his environment. Most important, the 
child perceives and utilizes objects lor tbeir own innate qualities. He can 
use them differentially, apart and beyond his immediate experience with 
them. 


First, the individual discerns himsell as one object among many; then 
he discovers that objects can endure in the passage ot time. With this dis- 
covery, it is then possible lor newly acquired mental images of objects to 
be retained beyond immediate sensory experience with them. Further, he 
begins to relate the object to new actions (or vice versa) without actually 
perceiving all the actions. Closely linked with the remembered image of 
an object ate its properties; the comprehension of each property of the 
object requires a separate level ol intellectual maturity. The child sees and 
remembers as much of an object at any gixen period he can understand 
at the time. He has already begun to anticipate action, however, by his 
capacity to respond to signals and, with the acquisition of retained images 
and the ability to i elate them to past experiences, he starts to formulate 
new images of his own. In short, he thinks. 

The child formulates a new relationship to his environment; he not only 
experiences himself as one among many but also understands himself as a 
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single entity. In simple situations he can think ol himself in relation to 
past and immediate future situations as well as to those in the present. He 
can also conceive of objects without having a detailed personal expeiicnte 
of them. His previously acquired capacity to peiceive cause is extended to 
a point where he can envisage himself as the potential cause or initiator 
of action. Sensorimotor patterns are slowly replaced by sentimental func- 
tionings. The child has a beginning ability to recall without having to 
repeat an activity. He perceives simple causality by perception alone; he 
can initiate alternative forms of action without tr ial-and-error experimenta- 
tion. 

Imitation now proceeds with the attempt to copy cither the action itself 
or the representative symbol of the action, in either case, the imitative 
process involves a predominance of accommodation ol an environmental 
model. At this point, the child is able to work through some ol his ego- 
centric qualities. Egocentr icity is the state ol contusion ol sell and the ex- 
ternal world, the undillerentialing state ol awareness that exists prior to that 
of multiple perspectives. Although it has formulated its loots during earlier 
stages, identification as a mental process becomes evident as the child dif- 
ferentiates himself and objects in his world more sharply. Through this 
process, the child imitates and remembers the model’s imitabic character- 
istics. The ability to imitate, however, depends upon the level ol the child’s 
intellectual development, and the choice ol model is related to the child's 
interest in assimilating the model's behavior. Thus, successful identification 
relies upon the intellectual capacity to differentiate aqd the affective in- 
centive to imitate. 

The Preconceptual Phase 

The life of the child in the two- to lour -year -old period appeals to be 
one of continuous investigation. He investigates his environment and the 
possibilities of his activity within it. Every day he discovers new symbols 
to use in communication with himself and others. I lrese symbols still have 
primarily a personal reference for him; he cannot at this time comprehend 
the more general system ol meaning they hold in the adult world. Even 
though the child and adult employ much the same language, they do not 
necessarily have a mutual framework for their communication; the child’s 
thinking is largely preconceptual in content. For Piaget, these years involve 
a period of transition sandwiched between lile patterns of purely sell- 
satisfying behavior and rudimentary socialized behavior. 

The egocentric approach of this phase reflects a decisive advance over 
the autistic behavior of the previous phase. The interplay of practical rela- 
tionships in the world ol reality teaches the child to shift centers of space 
and its objects from his action to himself. The child knows the world as 
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he secs it; he knows no alternatives. Further, he sees his physical and social 
worlds only as he has previously experienced them. With this limited view, 
he assumes that everyone thinks as lie does and understands him without 
his having to work to convey his thoughts and feelings. Necessarily during 
this period, assimilation continues as the paramount role of the child; other- 
wise he could not incorporate the new experiences that will lead to his more 
expanded view of the world. 7 he child is constantly forced to evaluate and 
to re-evaluate his perception of his environment. Piaget views these processes 
as the results ol the psychological activity of accommodation and as the 
child’s developmental readiness to relinquish some of his subjectivity. Play, 
involving language and imitation, leads to communication with an outside 


world and to a gradual process ol socialization. 

Thought and reason in the two-) ear -old are entirely egocentric, with a 
predominance of sell-reference. In his use of his newly learned language, 
the child merely replaces his earlier reliance upon pure sensorimotor 
behavior, but still has difficulty associating events with their over all mean- 
ing. With the aid of words, he places his experiences in verbal proximity. 
Reali/ing that whatever occurs in proximit) with something else must 
have a relationship, the child reasons th.u one event followed by another 
must have a cause-and-eflect relationship. 1 he child begins to think in terms 


of relationships and establishes his own view ol cause and effect. I he re- 
pea ted experiencing of events in sequence is coordinated into the child’s 
perceptual configurations ol relationships in his world. 

The child orders his concept ol space and spatial iclationships by his 
subjective experience; file to him is logical within his own frame of refer- 
ence Piaget's observations stress two essential phenomena chaiacteristic 
of this age. First, events ate reasoned and judged bv their outward appear- 
ance, regardless ol their objective logic. Second, in preconceptual thought, 
the child tends to experience either the qualitative or quantitative aspect; 
he does not perceive both at once or am connective relationship. 1 he child 
has not reached the point at which he is able to merge concepts of objects 
space, and causality into temporal interrelationships with the concept of 


Close to the preconcept of causality and peueption of phenomenalism 
characteristics are the tendencies of the child to bestow power upon objects. 
Investing a model with unusual desirability or power leads to u lent Ra- 
tion. Identification at this level erm.ges from a com bma ton ol m u km 
and a sense ol awe tor the model. Mowing from the cb^d s c n muom 
association with his most self-satisfying behavmr sequences Paren s for 

i—, g u„. r , ..yn 

increased caprir, lor refined dilteren.ianon of aflecr. .he ch.ld bn.lds up 
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his system ot values, his conscience. Identification also is strengthened by 
the child’s accommodation to the piessuie ol the environment. Adult 
restraints and demands for obedience are as teal to his exper ience as are 
episodes of self-sat islact ion. 


The Phase of Intuitive Thought 

Most impoitant lot lour- to seven-year-olds is their widening social in- 
terest in the wot Id around them as tepeated contact with otheis neces- 
sarily 1 educes egoc.cn tr it i L\ and inc leases social pai I ic ipation. This j)hase 
is an extension ol the pi e\ ions one in that both imm a bridge between the 
child's passive acceptance* ol the enviionnunt as it is expeneiued and his 
ability to leact to it lealistic all\ . In this second tiansitional pel iod then, the* 
phase ol intuiti\c thought, the* child begins to use words in bis thought. 
At fust, his thinking and leasoning ate still acted out. Just as the child 
had to coordinate sensorimotor experience on an earliei level. so in this 
phase of intuitive thought he has to cooidinate pel spec lives ol clilleient 
incli\iduals, including Imnsell. lie must cooidinate his own subjective 
and egocentric \eisions ol the world with the teal world aiouncl him. 
Dining this phase, the child incie.ismgly aits in a consistent pattern ol 
reasoning. He tends to behave similaily to his eldeis. as i( he knew in 
tuitively what tile is all about; he exhibits the lust real beginnings ol 
cognition. 

When the child is old enough to begin school, his Thinking is latgeK 
the \ei bali/ation ot his mental piocesses. Wheieas he* once* employed his 
motor apparatus to act out his thinking, lie now employs speech to expiess 
his thinking, yet his thinking mnams 1 a i gels egocentric. Ills |x*i c cpt iop 
and interpretation ol his emnonment aie continuously coloied by his 
personal preconceptions, and will naturally be at vanance with the thinking 
ol his elders and with the real world. Also, he can think only ol one idea at a 
time, because it is still dillicult lot him to entertain two ideas simultaneously 
At this point, the child is still incapable ol thinking in terms ol the whole; 
he is preoccupied with the pans. Losing sight ol paits and their relation- 
ships, or childish amnesia, lrei|ueml\ occurs when the perceptu.il field is 
altered or when other events ot forces that he cannot compiebend mteivene 
in a situation. 

Increasingly, the child employs appropriate language without fully 
comprehending its meaning Although a child in the early years ol this 
phase knows his right arm Irorn his lelt, he has no notion ol the concepts 
“right” and "lelt.” The child’s knowledge* is specific, but lie applies it 
universally. Further, the child can think only in terms ot the ongoing 
everrt; any experience is judged by its end stage or product. The child 
judges by a single, usually spatial, clue; his reasoning proceeds from the 
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premise to the conclusion in a single jump. The outcome justifies the 
logic applied in that a certain event had to happen. Language at this 
level selves a threefold put pose. Mist, as an important tool ol intuitive 
thought, it is employed to reflect upon an event, and to project it into 
the future (sell-conversation is a common occurence at this age and is 
popularly described as thinking aloud”). Second, speech remains primarily 
a vehicle ol egocentric communication, with assimilation as its most potent 
adaptive process. Speech is limited to a lew communicative expressions 
because, in general, until he is ->even 01 eight, a child assumes that everyone 
thinks as he does. Arguments are simply conilicts ol contrary affirmations 
with no understanding involved and with no motivation present to bridge 
any lack ol understanding. Verbal arguments become vehement, because 
words arc readily accepted as thoughts and deeds. 

I he child still struggles to find a better equilibrium between assimilation 
arrd accommodation. He tiies to adjust his new experiences to his previous 
patterns of thinking. Increasing interest in occurring events brings assimila- 
tion on a broader scale as accommodative processes are extended to verify, 
to stahili/c, and to generalize the various models lor more universal precepts. 
Simultaneously, current development entails the generalization ol symbols 
as images ol a moie encompassing concept. His orgarri/atiorr of his ex- 
panding knowledge aids the child to g,dn the capacity to generalize his 
mental expeuencc. Whereas wearing a slier ill's badge in the preconceptual 
period meant “I am a slier ifl.” now rt means for the child in this phase 
that Ire is playing the part of what, in his opinion, a sherilf represents. 
Thus, the child must first understand tlu* preconcept of being a sheriff, 
before he can realize that the concept ol sheiilf stand* lor law and order. 


The Phase of Concrete Operations 

In the previous phase the child became aware ol relationships by a more 
a< cuiate appraisal of his social position in relation to his environment. 
The individual in the seven- to eleven year age langc of this phase manages 
to see an event from dillerent perspectives. His mandolcl perspective leads 
him to an awareness of irveisihilitv. Kexmsihihty is the capacity of 
telating an event or thought to a total svstem ol interrelated pails in order 
to conceive the event or thought from its beginning to end or from its 
end to its beginning. Revcrsibilitv is ,* hieved either by canceling an opera- 
tion (inversion or negation) 01 by reciprocity (reciprocal operation as an 
equivalent). Through reversibility the child achieves a new level of thought, 
operational thought. Operational thought refers to the mental capacity to 
order and relate experience to an organized whole. Piaget separates opera- 
tional thought into two distinct phases: ennaete and formal operational 
thought. Concrete operations, under consideration hcic, presupposes that 
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mental experimentation still depends upon perception rather than pure 
symbolic cognition. 

The child can now explore several possible solutions to a problem be- 
cause assimilation and accommodation can become more compatible than 
opposed in his organizational skills. His awareness of multiple approaches 
to one object elastici/es his previously rigid and intuitive approach and 
permits him to order his sense data along two levels of cognitive thought. 
First, as any whole becomes known by its parts, the child studies these 
parts and classifies them in relation to each other, which eventually leads 
to his understanding of theii whole. This form of undci standing grows 
from the realm of experience; yet his experiences with his physical and 
social environment, and the abstractions he learns to make from concrete 
experiences with objects, lead him to qualitative methods oi conceptualiz- 
ing— an ordering of experiences upon an equation basis. His thinking 
focuses upon both ends of the equation for his solution to problems in 
wanting to know whnh means can accomplish which ends ? 

Second, the child becomes equally preoccupied with establishing for 
himself systems of classifications. He will tend to see to it that he can 
conceptualize and classify each object as part of a larger total system. In 
so doing, he will organize his parts into a larger whole by the hierarchical 
systems either of nesting or lattices. Nesting is a descriptive term lor classi- 
fying an internal relationship between smaller parts and theii all-inclusive 
whole. In its conceptual use, nesting specifies that all classes of objects are 
additive; each larger whole sums up all pievious parts.* Children, by means 
of nesting, add together their world into a “fitting” whole. Suddenly, the 
animal kingdom (for example) or sundry previously unconnected ideas 
make sense to them. Lattices refer to a special form of classification in 
which the focus is upon the connective link and the parts that are linked 
together. Ordering conceptually by means of a hierarchy of lattices places 
stress upon creating subclasses of ) elated objects. Related classes are con- 
ceptually linked together in order to create a coordinated whole. The 
lattices then establish the “whole,” the interconnected orderly world. 

At this point in the child’s life, relationship between pieces ot knowledge 
is established by their logical relationship to each other, rather than merely 
by proximity in experience. Most important, cognition by tw'o different 
systems of ordering highlight a child’s increasing awareness that each 
object has several reference points and can be ordered accordingly. The 
child can now envisage any object in relation to one or several wholes 
which, in turn, becomes part of a still larger unity or system. His life, 
from now on, proceeds in an ordered world where he can organize his 
experiences separately or as part of a unity. The ability to order experiences 
and to be aware of their realistic relationship to each other helps to create 
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a no ion of certainty. The child can explain his experiences or thoughts 
in relation to others. He can order his experience as he sees fit, although 
all ordering still must be done with the aid of a concrete model. If offered 
a choice, a child cannot choose unless he can weigh each choice and 
perceive the relationships between them. Basically, then, at this point in 
life, the child shifts from an inductive to a deductive mode of thinking. 
In all of his mental operations, his reasoning takes cognition of a larger 
whole and the logical relationship to it— a developmental acquisition that 
has relevance for his learning and his relationship to his social and idea- 
tional world. 


The Phase of Formal Operations 

The last phase of intellectual development, lormal operations, occurs 
between eleven and fifteen years of age, but continues to be ongoing; 
childhood ends maturalionallv and youth begins as the nature of thought 
undergoes a change. The individual acquires the capacity to think and to 
reason neyond his own realistic world and his own beliefs. In short, he 
enters into the world of ideas and into essences apart from the real world. 
Cognition begins to rely upon pure symbolism and the use of propositions 
rather than sole reality. Propositions become important to the youth as a 
form of reasoning in which telationships are hypothesized as causal and are 
analyzed for their cfTects. Assimilative and accommodative processes are of 
little concern in this phase because both have been integrated into the 
somewhat unconscious and spontaneous processes of human functioning. 

Cognitive random behavior is replaced by a systematic approach to 
problems. Seiiation involves more th.iii adding iin phenomena; it serves to 
order systematically and to control an established order. During this level 
of intellectual development the youth begins to comptchend geometric 
relationships and questions dealing with proportions. Because these processes 
deal with relativity, balance, and equality between concepts, actions, and 
reactions, they aflect problems of social relationships. The objective cog- 
nition of proportions opens the wav to understanding relativity in ordinary 
situations of life. A concept of relativity emeiges from two other essential 
accomplishments ol the lonnal operational phase: first, leason by hypothesis, 
or the application ol pioposiiional statements, and second, the use of im- 
plication. The youth now is concerned with establishing hypotheses, 
he tends to think and to leason vvmi piopositions rather than with sym- 
bols. 

The ability to leason bv hypothesis furnishes the youth with a new tool 
and approach to understanding his physical world and his social relationships 
within it. One ol these new tools is logical deduction by implication. As 
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a child, he has already managed the deduction of relationships on the 
basis of juxtaposition, proximity, transduction, and other irreversible 
relationship patterns; now propositional statements of groupings allow the 
formations of new concepts. Reasoning by implication as a product of 
deduction permits the youth to introduce simple, logical assumptions by 
taking a third position without resorting to verification by means other 
than logic. The youth undertakes a search for general hypotheses that can 
account for the observed and possible events that have occurred to him. 
Reasoning, as such, acts continually as a function of the structural whole, 
with all deductions anchored in the possible, and not merely in observed 
empirical facts. 

All intellectual efforts prior to this level have tended to expand and to 
intensify on a horizontal plane. Thought was verified in teims of its 
horizontal relationships, its logical relation to its parts, and in terms of 
an integrated whole. Because adolescence is known as an age in which the 
youth thinks beyond the present, he establishes x>ettical relationships. He 
forms notions, ideas, and, eventually, concepts about everything from the 
past through the present into the future. The youth separates variables 
and combinations of variables so far unavailable to him through direct 
observation. His interests center around broad issues and around most 
minute details. Around the ages of fourteen to fifteen, the youth reflects 
maturity in cognitive thought, when he can depend solely upon symbolism 
for operational thought. In brief, he thinks by applying symbols of thinking; 
he develops concepts of concepts. 

The youth is no longer satisfied with empirical events that are solely 
on the surface, regarding his observations of life events merely as points 
of departure or as proofs of the larger domain of the possible. With the 
aid of his new mental capacities and his ability to formulate hypotheses, 
he structures a wide variety of possible combinations of events as they 
might occur. Simultaneously, he attempts to prove empirically which 
possibilities could materialize. Once he has established a range of hypotheses, 
he does not proceed to any final ordeiing, but rather views these temporary 
findings, or new insights, as starting points lor new combinations of pos- 
sible approaches to life's problems. 

Around the ages of fourteen and fifteen, Piaget sees the individual 
finding his equilibrium, tying together propositional operations into struc- 
tured patterns of relationships and systems that eventually are structured 
into a single unity. Piaget concludes that “ the structured ‘whole,’ considered 
as the form of equilibrium of the subject’s operational behavior, is there- 
fore of fundamental psychological importance.” 98 At this point, Piaget’s 
analysis of development ends, and although he does not commit himself, he 
does imply that the individual’s basic pattern of thinking and reasoning 
has been established. 
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Summary: Basic Principles of Piaget’s Cognitive Theory 

We should recognize that the (hailed rout sc ol intellectual functioning 
presented in this section describes potential development. Because of the 
imicjuencss of people, the* actual rate and degree ol completion of each 
phase varies with each individual. Very likely an individual will achieve 
maturity in one area while reflecting incomplete development in others. 
Therefore, it would not be surprising that egocentric thought and mature 
intelligence concerning physical perspectives can exist side by side. Such 
divergence is apt to appear in mans areas. 

From the beginning ol his professional life, Jean Piaget has dedicated 
all of his creative energies to uncovering the nature and direction of intel- 
lectual development. Probablv he can best be described as a scientist re- 
searching the nature and logic ol human development. As such, he has 
established that intellectual development follows a predictable pattern: 


I Ml development proceeds in a unitan direction. 

2. Development progresses in a consistent order and can readily be 
descr ibed by criteria marking five distinct developmental phases. 

3 There are distinct organizational dillcrences between childhood 
and adult behavior in all areas of human functioning. 

1 All mature aspects ol behavior have their beginnings in infant 
behavior and evolve through all subsequent patterns of development. 

5 All developmental trends arc* interrelated and interdependent; de- 
velopmental maturity means the final and u,:.d integration of all the 
developmental trends."” 


In reviewing Piaget's research ami teaching, ve find that he presents us 
with a great vaiietv of developmental themes that can serve as guiding 
principles lor the stuck ol and research in cognitive development o. tor 
more knowledgeable approaches in dealing with .ndividuals on quesio s 
pertaining to their ellective functioning. Piaget H en recogm/.es a number 
of basic ti ends that transcend all developmental processes. 


I. All rlevdo,.. nrn, F .«c.ls in idamcal •* * 

of life there is a kind ol inelami nl.1. Iiaiispos.t.on of organic processe 

into volitional ones. 

2 All developmental phenomena reflect a natural trend of change 
from the simple to an ever-increasing complexity. 
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eiue does development proceed toward the mastery of its coi responding 
abstiaction. 

1. Peisonalitv development proceeds liom t he fthysual wot Id to the 
social and finally to the ideational woild. livers new dimension is fust 
experienced by its physical realities befoie social, and later ideational, 
considerations can be absoibed. 

5. Personality development starts with an egocentric or ient.ition, 
moves tluough a period ot pine objective appraisal, and a sense ot rela- 
tivity emerges while moving towaul matin its. 

6. Intellectual behavior evolves desti lptivelv Itoin activity without 
thought to thought with less emphasis on activitv. In other wouls, cog- 
nitive behavior evolves horn doing to doing knowmglv, and (malls, to 
conceptualization. 

7. An object is fust known lor its use, then lor its permanents, its 
representative svmbol. its place in space, its properties, and (malls loi 
its relativity in space, time, and utility . 

8. Actions ol all objects are (list attr ihuted to animism. Later , animism 
is limited to moving objects, and eventual! v, onlv to sell-perpetuating 
objects. Only the acquisition ol cognitive thought peinuts an explanation 
by natural or mechanical realities 

9. A sense ol ethics and justice (conscience) is anchored first in com 
plete adherence to adult author ii\, to be replaced In adherence to 
mutuality, to social rec iproc its, and (malls, by adherence to social in- 
tegrity. 

10. Previous developmental acquisitions are retained as active in- 
gredients throughout lile. Various lor ms of earlier behavior patterns will 
find their expression in instances when the individual laces new problems 
or feels compelled to revert to previous patterns. 100 

Altogether, then, Piaget’s theory furnishes us with a frame ol reference, 
not to classify and to stereotype man’s intellectual capacities in lelcmue to 
fixed sets of norms, but to understand and to appreciate the unique 
cognitive functioning ol the individual. His developmental trends describe 
individual potentialitv— the capacity to become 1 he actual developmental 
profile ol each individual resembles a barogram showing ]K*aks in some areas 
and depressions in others. In addition, variations may exist at any point in 
an individual’s approach to everyday problems. Basic ally, however, his 
theory pointedly demonstrates that there are regular patterns in cognitive 
development that are experienced by everyone; man has commonalities in 
intellectual functioning, but individuals may demonstrate uniqueness. In 
turn, such understanding allows us to predict lor an individual his mode and 
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range of comprehension in the coin so of development, without stifling his 
idiosyncratic potentialities. 


TOWARD INTELLECTUAL BECOMING 

In intellectual becoming, we must have the freedom to discover, to 
exploie, to examine, and to undeistand our intellectual potentialities and 
then the psychological coinage to ncaic our cognitive capacities by imple- 
menting them into our own sell stiuctuie as we search ior our self-identity 
in giving intellectual birth to ouisclves. 1 he majoi approach to intelligence 
throughout this chapter has been to \iew man’s intellectual functioning as 
a fluid, open developmental process related to the richness of one’s percep- 
tions and experiences, rather than as a phenomenon that is fixed, constant, 
and predetermined. Although some recognition has been accorded to man’s 
genetic endowment and the environmental influences in determining his 
level of cognitive behavior, the principal emphasis has been upon self 
factors as a third determinant in an individual’s intellectual becoming as 
a unique human being. Foi .1 peison achieving a sense ot his own identity 
tends to \icw each situation in the light ol his motives, assumptions, and 
feelings. Thus, the effects of a paiticular genetic and environmenta 
heritage become increasingly dependent upon the way life as experience! 
and pciccived by the individual. 

The sell stiuctuie consists of two major aspects of the individuals 
experience of self: (1) self »s <>!,,,■ ct. letemng to the individual s perception 
and evaluation ol himscll as something distinct from other persons ami 
things' and (2) self as pu„e ». denoting the individual s perception of him- 
self as a knovvei, snivel, and doei wi.h facilities peiceivmg, evaluating, 
choosing, and planning in .detente u. himself-'" V. « ” '"o 

■pcenUaliile, The typical .pai.cn, ol ‘ 

"sr - »■, - r»a "w.: 

significance, intcgiating it w,ll ’Pj‘ a COU i S e of action that seems 
course of behavior it dictates, ar ( 1 situation Ml these processes 

be,, suited meeting the ,c,,unenu.;„ ol 

involve the individual's »V™b the tapicit, lor seliJirection. 

agent with conscious intent, as are focusing on the 

in viewing the self as a know", str-ver. ml ' lt „ liv / aev elop. 

key processes involved in sell-direction, the discovery 
mentof intelligent behavioi. 
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Discovery of Intellectual Self 

Maimonides, in his (Unde foi the Pei plexed , u '~ speaks ol lorn loims of 
pei lection that men might seek’ (1) the .u c|uisition ol worldlv goods, (U) 
pet lection ol the both. (3) moial pei lection and ihaiactei, and (1) the tine 
pci lei lion ol man: the possession of the hiofnst uitellet tual fatuities. In 
speaking ol the lattei, he notes: “livamine the fust tluee kinds ol pei lei lion; 
)ou will find that il \ou posM j ss them, the\ aie not vom piopeitv, but the 
piopeitv ol others. . . But the last kind ol pc l lei t ion is exclusivelv voms; 
no one else owns an\ pan ol n ’ 101 

As the cjuot it ion implies, il man’s intellectual exiellenie is the most 
among his pei let lions, then out disc o\en and u cation ol om cognitive 
potentialities becomes a majoi lecpnsite in om developmental becoming 
"I his, according to Maimonides, creates a special and unique lelation be 
tween knowledge possessed and possessor - bet wk n om intelligent beh.iMoi 
and omsehes. iducational theorists such as Brunei 101 cmphasi/e that learn 
ing through personal discovers lcsults in increased intellectual potent v, 
intrinsic rewards, and stimulated million processing 1 lorn mans past 
eHoits at discovering and treaLing intellectual thought we have mam re- 
mindeis in the mental giants who have given us a multitude ol knowledge 
What about the Intuit' in what kind ol social climate, what kind ol ml 
tin al milieu can human discovers and cicamitv be developed optimally 
II one* were to ask the ijnestinn, “What kind of nature'' one might answer 
that it is, and can be 1 lound, in a fue unh>e)\< I o continue this (juestioning 
What kind ol human nature' Pfu fiee man What kind oi souctv' Phe fne 
society. What kind ol consciousness' l he jut mind What kind ol educa 
tion? The fuedoni to gone What kind ol ptulosnphv' l he fietdom to 
ci cate. 


Freedom to Create 

"I here is a rued toihiv .is ntvei belote lor a tealhr mation ol faith in 
human experience and potential, lor mans i.ipaiitv to behave mtelligenilv 
1 his c apacitv c an be called crcativ ltv ; it has i onteni and meaning and i an be 
understood Io believe that creative behavior in man can he developed 
provides much ol the motivation needed to seek out its meaning and to 
discover its potent) within om own lives 1 he late Viktoi Lowenheld said 
it in the following wa) . “cleans it) is an instinct which all people possess, an 
instinct w r ith which wc wete born. It belongs to one ol the basic chives, a 
drive without wdiich man cannot exist ’ 10 * 

It unique creativity is developed in individuals, then from this can 
come an intellectual art th.rt can ptovicle man with sell and social values 
not yet known. 1 he mysteries oi productive personal selves, sources of 
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energy, change and u.unon, peace and harmony, and other ptoblems of 
man tn an only pa. .tally explored universe can be the exciting ventures of 
the mind lomouow No hunts to human inquny need lo be set \dd.ng to 
our cultural heritage ih.ough tele .sing the ceat.ve energy of our children, 
adolescents, and adults seems to lie on, most pressing task to help man 
discover and develop lnmsell \lthough man has effected a degree of control 
over natuie, h.s external world Ins nine, natuie-self rcah/at.on-rcma.ns 
yet to be achieved il. as Julian Huxlcv .ermnds us, ‘Man is not to turn mto 
a cancer of the planet u,t 

We have stressed throughout this chapter that intelligence is a potential- 
llv to be achieved 1 he genetic captains are released, guided, and de 
\ eloped b\ env lionrncntal and sell laclois, espccnllv the social, peiceptual, 
and expet lential attributes ol enriched challenge and stimulation As a 
special dimension ol intelligence cuativitv which has been studied inten- 
sively since about 1*1)0 is consult ud bv lescaiehers such as Get/els and 
Jackson, 107 I oi i anci , 10s \\ iliac h uid Kogtn 109 and othus as a potentiality 
to be actualized lathct than as a special genetic endowment dhus, cieativ 
ity, like most hum. m c luiac tenstics is not viewed ts a special gift bestowed 
upon a limited lew but lalhei is concaved ol as a capacity possessed in 
some degree bv all hum in beings I nuance oilers the following i casons why 
the identification and development of cieative thinking aie impoitant 

1 Cicativitv is nnpoitmt iiom the standpoint of personality develop- 
ment and inent d lie allli 

2 (native thinking contnbutes impoitantlv to the acquisition of m- 
foimation 

1 Cieative thinking is essential in the apphe * on of knowledge and 
in the achievement of vocational success 

1 I he future ol out civilization depends upon the qualitv of the ere 
ativt imagination of out next genet at ion Out cieative talent must be 
identified, developed and utilized 110 


THE CREATIVE SELF 

Cieattvity has long been legal ded .is a special endowment bestowed upon 
a chosen lew individuals (amtempoi m leseauheis li.ve discoveied that 
creativity is not a genetic gilt possesses bv the minoiitv of people, but lather 
cieative behavtoi is conceived as a capacity chaiactenstic m some degtee of 
all human beings I laditionallv. cicativity has been associated with prod- 
ucts— paintings, inventions, liteiaiy masteipieces, and music -but the con- 
cept has been enlatgcd to include ideas, decisions, ielatmnships, and 
problem solving-tesiills of man s cognitive powers 1 he glowing leali/ation 
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of the universality of creativity, of mans heretofore unsuspected capacity 
lor creativity, of the uniqueness ol every individual, places the idea of cre- 
ativity in new perspective Phenomenological theorists of human behavior, 
viewing life as a dvnamu, (lowing, cvei becoming process see the fully hint 
turning person who is striving lor sell fulfillment and adequacy east in a 
cieative lole 1 hose psvchologists using the terms t nativity and adequacy 
almost synonvmously hive indicated that then is a c ipacity for creativcness 
in even person In examining their basic premises (1) creativity is necessary 
for a lulls adequate personality and (ii) every person Iris the capacity lor 
creativity H1 — we can ldcntilv a fundamental pm pose loi education the 
development «>1 citMtivity in even individual 

Cieativity in lelevaiue to the sell will be used line in the sense ol freeing 
the individual to discover lus capacities lot intelligent bclnvioi and to crc 
ate and to develop his own unique cognitive powers in t lit continuous 
pioccss of intellectual becoming Iheie sums to be common agreement 
that children start school with eagerness, curiosrtv c ipurtv loi wonder and 
puzzlement, spmt ol adventure imagination sensitivity to and liscinition 
with the world in which they live— the basic ingredients ol zestlul cieative 
living Is it not interesting tint some of these sune curious and c iger c hi 1 
then become school dropouts in ten ve ris or less" \lthough til ol us start 
wrth the raw stufl ol ereativitv mam adults tit not creative tinnv are 
passive, ( onfoimm g and jtaiful What happens on the wav lo adulthood’' 
Perhaps kellev offers a possible answer when he savs 

Since life is ever moving and ever becoming the lullv functioning 
person is east in a creative role He sees tint matron is not something 
which occur red long ago and is finished, but tint it is now going on md 
that he is part of it 

When the fcailul pci son withdraws within lm psuhological shell 
communication is shut oil It is just is difficult for such i pci son to give 
as it is for him to receive I he sell then is denied th it which it f e eels on 
I he psvc hologic al sell feeds on ldc is which come liom other people 
Without tire stuff of giowth, the sell becomes less adequate, and the 
whole pci son loses its abihtv to do, to venture, to create I he individual 
comes to see himself as impoverished but he is not able to do much about 
it bv himsell 11J 

11 it is true, then, that creativity exists in all ol us the pioblem loi edu 
cation becomes not the production ol ereativitv but the releasing and 
encouraging of the ereativitv alicadv present 1 lie its|)onsibilily and com 
mitment involves helping children to become intellectually through then 
discovery and facilitation of unique individual creative cognitive powers 
Because it is the nature of the organism itself to become, we aic not in 
volvcd in a task rn which a pcueise organism must be ecu reed into bccom 
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mg' ° ur f al * ,hc "> ls 10 f " 1( > way' to make becoming possible, ways to 
understand the natme ol creative man and to set him lree. Taba.»* in 
discussing the characicrist.es ol creative individuals, gives us some insight 
mto understanding the p.oblem ol irecing man to become intellectually 
She indicates that ceat.ve individuals have a high theoretical and aesthetic 
interest; they have an openness to inner experience; they do not reduce 
experience immediately into slogans, stereotyped symbols, and pat formulas; 
they respond to their own inner experiences and c.cate something with 
them; and they have a high level o| peiception and an ability to work freely 
with elements and concepts. Horn a phenomenological viewpoint, Combs 
ofleis some cogent wools on the positive sell as lactlitating the licedom to 
become creative: 

With a positive view oi sell one can lisk taking chances; one does not 
have to be ah aid oi what is new and diflerem. . . . An adequate person 
can launch himselt without bar into the lie*'*. , the untried and the un- 
known. A positive view o| sell penults the individual to be creative, 
ong'ir d and spontaneous What is mote, he can ailoicl to he generous, 
to give* ol himselt lieely 01 to become personally involved in events. With 
so much ;noi e at lus command, lie has so much moie to give. 

I inly adequate people possess peiceptual fields maximally open to 
experience. 1 hat ts to sa\, their peiceptual fields are capable of change 
and adjustment in such fashion as to make fullest possible use of their 
expei iente. 114 

Creativity and Openness to Experience 

Accoiding to the major authors <,i 1 he* ASCI) l - 'rbooh: Cnccning, Be- 
having, Bc( ommg, ]W ' ueativitv and the development of an adequate self 
are associated with two haste phenomena: openness and drive. The basic 
drive toward adequacy is cbatac tei istic ol even one, although its particular 
expicssion mav he quite different I tom pci son to person. This difference 
is largely tesponsible for the cteative ptoduction ol intellectual becoming. 
How cteative the individual is likelv to be will depend upon the degree ol 
freedom that is ptovided for this fundanient.il chive toward adequacy to 
opeiate. This degree of fteedom is considered to he openness. The individual 
who is open to his experience has a much widei source of data from which 
to select his perceptions. The authors ol the Yea) booh \icw creativity as a 
product oi (1) lich experiences, (2) oust in sell. (3) openness to data. (4) 
attitudes that value change. (5) licedom from lineal, and (fi) willingness to 
be and to become. 11,5 A basic goal ol education itsell must be the ptoduction 
of increased openness. What narrows and tigidifies human experience is 
antithetical to education. Rogers, a psychotherapist and one of die 1 en > book 
authors, expi esses the potency ol openness to creative becoming in saying: 
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l ime and again in mv clients, l have seen simple people become sig- 
nificant and cieati\e in theii own splieies, as thev ha\e developed mote 
trust of the pioc esses going on within ihemsehes, and have dated to feel 
theii own leelings, live bv values which the 1 ) discovei within, and exptess 
themselves in their own unique wav. 

A lull) lututioning pci sou is a c i cm live pci sou. With his sensitive open- 
ness to his wot Id, and his tiusl ol his own abilitv to loim new 1 elation- 
ships with his env iiomnent, he is the tv pc ol prison Itom whom (tea live 
products and cteative living emetge. 

I find such a prison to be sensitivelv open to all ol his expel ienc e — 
sensitive to what is going on in his env iiomnent. sensitive to othet indi- 
viduals with whom he is in ulationship. and sensitive pet haps most ol 
all to the leelings, tractions, and emergent meanings which he discoveis 
in himself [intellectual becoming ). 1,7 


Creativity and Conformity 

Experiences that inhibit the individual's heedoin to be and to exptess 
his deepei self lecluce his abilitv to be creative and to become intellec tuallv. 
Creativity is not learned horn restraint, it is a pioduct ol the lowuing 01 
temoval ol psychological and social ban ids. (aealtve beh.tvioris .» nutlet 
ol being dilletcnt. ol daring to change, ol veniuting lottli to .Ktuah/e out 
uniejue intellectu.il potentialities. Homes and schools mav have conlot tiling 
childten oi cteative cluldien, but whichevit choice 1 is made, teacheis, pat 
cuts, .idministt atot s— all ol us need to be ptepated to pav the pi i<e hot 
conlormitv and cicativitv ate (ssenttallv ant ithetic al, what ptoduces one 
tends to destiov the othet*. (.oiifm mitx (nils jot ) k t inti , <»(lc t, tint < linn , 
(ont)ol: nratunh mvoh'r s firrdotn, rxftrt nnnilntmn . c\fn cssmn , and \<u th 
tntion. dints, teacheis who want cicativitv can count on the tact that then 
classiooms will not be neat, ijuiet. and otdetlv. \dministi atois and patents 
who demand ligid conlotmilv can count on the lact that then students and 
childten will not be veiv (trativc, except posstblv m devising wavs to cii 
cumvent contiols. 

If teacheis believe that onlv a lew people aie c icative, the’ degtee to wluc h 
teacheis encourage cteativitv will be limited. Since teacheis, like* anvone 
else, behave in tetnis ol what thev believe, a belied that cteativitv is a lughlv 
limited capacity must necessarily have its ellect upon the kinds ol leaining 
climates, situations, and tasks piovuled lot cluldien. Maslow ,ls believes 
that creativity is in large pan an n rational, ratitei than a taiioiial activity. 
Vet most ol out school ptogi.ims ale piedicated almost exclusively upon the 
rational. lire cognitive aspects ol mans existence* ale stressed throughout 
the curriculum, wheteas the sensory aspects, aesthetic perceiving, dealing, 
and aesthetic “peak” experiences ol rrotnation.il man are Iclt to shill lor 
themselves, and in many classiooms aie even Imwned upon. The ASCD 
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Yrmbook delineates the following i.ictois pic valent in main i lassiooms, as 
lnlubilois ol cicalivitv and openness 

1 \ |)H<)( ( upation w nil onlei 

2 Ovt i valuing aulhontv, support, evidence and die “scientific 
method Such ngicl, tight tonctpis olun punnt no cpicsiiomng noi e\ 
ploi at ion 

S 1 \< lusivc emphasis upon the histone al point ol view, implving that 
past events an lai more sigmlic mt than pnstnt oi tin lut me 

1 \aiious lonns ol cookbook appioaches which inhibit oiiginalitv 
and unicjiieness 

5 The esscntialh solitaiv ippm.uh to 1 < .lining oi ten emphasized in 
some c lassiooms— c i( .itivitv is ven lnghlv di pendent upon tommumca 
lion 

h I he elimination ol the sell horn the dassioom 

, Hu school tends to lu nikd ilinost emnilv in adult concepts 

S 1 mphasis upon loice threat and cocuion, with tltc use of “guilt 
,md * badness as me ms ol conliol tlnough scvcie pumshmc nis, nduule, 
and h u in i 1 1 1 1 1 on Vnvlhing which diininishes the sell mtciieies with 
openness and c uaiiv nv 

( ) 1 he idea th it mist.ikis aic siniul and that cliilclicn are not to be 

ti listed 

|0 School oig.mi/.uioiis winch cmphasi/e. lot k moj* appioaches, Miles 
.end legulaiioiis, m.magenal .o' I idmmist- u .• e < onsiclei.t lions, l.uhei 
ill. m hum. m om s’" 


Facilitating Creativity 

In uni ol the pieeedmg lacims ih.n mhil.it matum and piodme con 
loiiniu. hostile- o. i| >.ii he l ic . how .hen tan we- enemu.cge uuelle-e umI 
he e oming and l.uiht.Ue c.c.me belmio. Ce.i.unh .1 c.eamm is to be 
tallied and tiieoin age-el .nlmunsii.uois patents. and ic.uhcis need lo eieate 
situ. itions u, schools and homes m which u is possible to p.oduee open 
people- Mue b ceauu belue.o. has Us beginnings in shoe, lantass (,h.l- 
clie-n and adole-se e nls nee-d to penmc- school and home as places w we 
imagination. b,.uns,o,mmg. and oen daulie-animg au- e-iuomage. N. 
idea leg., idle ss ol how l.mlaslie u mas appeal need he- nnwouhs ol con- 

... t T 

„s >S' Kms \t 'to 

B ,u„ l», F ll,o lulls ‘S" ”1 ' “ "' l - 
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parent, or othci “significant adult” must ti list and respect each individual 
student as he is, legal cl less ol behavioi. A child finds it extiemely difficult 
to mist himself 01 others until lu- knows th.it someone caies loi and Ousts 
him. Until lie Ousts himsell and otheis, he will panic ipate in lew, il any, 
cicati\e ai fixities. Unless theie is mutual tiust, lespect. and coopeiation 
between teachei and students, the child cannot alloid to take the lisk of 
being cieative; insecurity is too tlncalening. 

The psychological and social climates in the classioom and in the school 
in geneial w ill pioduce conloi mils 01 facilitate creatisity II the almospheic 
is basically coo])eiati\e and accepiant, rather than llneatening and anxiety- 
pioducing, an openness to expedience and the urge to become inlellec tually 
will be losteiecl. because the chnamics ol classroom climate will be discussed 
in a latei chaptei concerning thebeha\ioi ol the learning sell, we shall limit 
oui consideration here to a concise pr csentation ol the lollowing facilitatois 
of creative behavior as exploiecl in the AS(,l) Yen) booh lJ(l 

1. Creative behavior is etic out aged where uniejue clilleurices 
ate iecogni/ed and flexible learning experiences ate a\ ail- 
able. 

2. Cooperative procedures lice chilchen to Icam, to become 
thcii best and most creative selves 

3. A classioom atmosphere that |)iomotes creatmtv not only 
lespects and \ allies diiference, it nn nimi&ts cblleience. 

4. Vcrv closely associated with the cruomagement ol clilkr- 
ence is the piomotion ol an atmosphere that allows com 
munication in depth. 

5. Creativity depends upon lealistic problemsolving. lather 
than meaningless static answers 

6. 'I hr atmosphere foi encouiaging cieati\it\ is deinecl born 
the' expiession ol teacher attitudes that \alue sell and others. 

7. Openness and creativity aie most likely to be piomoted 
when teachers truh respect students. 

8. I o lac ilitate c reativ ity the teacher himsell must be a person 
who is becoming moic cieative and open to experience. 

In slioit, we must allow chilchen, adolescents, and youth the dignity and 
the lieedom to be unique pcisems it cieative behavior is to be facilitated 
and intellectual becoming is to be actualized We must accept students as 
they are with unconditional positive legaitl and encourage them to discover 
and to develop their own spec ial intellectual poweis in or del to find ways 
of behaving intelligently with sell and others in solving the multitude ol 
problems involved in giving birth *o theii own potentially productive lives. 
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The Learning 


Life especially manifests itself 
in the creative grappling with sit- 
uations which the wot Id continu- 
ously puts upon us . This creative 
grappling considered m its con- 
tinual effect on us is exactly edu- 
cation. Herein education is life 
itself . Our task as educators is to 
begin with life , to nurse it , to 
help it to grow, to help it enrich 
itself, always so that more of life 
may result m the prison himself 
and in all whom he touches. 
There is no richness but life itself. 

— William Heard Kilpatrick 


Throughout this hook, we. 
have emphasized that man is 
able to direct his own cvolve- 
ment in living, to have a 
voice in determining his own 
destiny. This phenomenon is 
possible because he has devel- 
oped the capacity to remem- 
ber and to loresee, thus being 
able to accumulate experi- 
ence. Knowledge, then— what 
we know— is the product or 
residue of the perception- 
experience process. Man’s way 
of knowing, then, is through 
the phenomenon of percep- 
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tion, by which he becomes cognizant oi his sunoundings and his own 
uniqueness as a human life within his own woild, allowing him the oppor 
tunity to solve the problem of establishing communication and under- 
standing with others living m then unique worlds 

Man’s gieatcst pcisnnal mounts arc his intellectual gills, his supenoi 
capacity foi learning, icasoning, and imagining Largely by the virtue of 
these resources has man been able to master so mans facets of his environ- 
ment W'c have implied in cailioi discussions that the inloimation, assump 
lions, and attitudes that make up an individuds frame of reference, espe 
c tally his self concept, determine m large part what he secs and learns 
What, then, is learning' What is the nature of the sell as a learner ' How 
do we develop undei standing, concepts speech, language, intcusts, atti 
tudes, goals, and values' I licsc questions arc imong those to be examined 
in this chapter concerning tire learning sell 


THE NATURE OF LEARNING 

W 7 \at o 1* anting' Succimtlv, wc might sav that eon change of bcltavioi 
that is a icsult of (\f)ninu( and that rausts jjfoph to f(nc latn situations 
(hffnoitl ^ ma \ hi nilhd Iraniin g The learning process is fundamental in 
all them ics puipoiting to explain the psuhologic al development and 
changing behavior patterns ol the growing child the individual in the 
process ol becoming lheie is ample evidence that matmational processes 
set the limns lor behavioial change and determine to a huge extent the 
rate of learning Vnolhct huge bodv ol knowledge has demonstrated that 
the childs behavior is continuouslv modified during the growth penod in a 
nian in r that pc units him to adapt Inmsclt to his natural and social emiion 
incuts lkcausc a huge part ol the childs adaptive belmior is clirectlv 
dependent upon the paiticular soc lal cultural milieu m which he develops, 
this interaction between the child and his environing conditions, as he pei 
icivcs them tlnough his accumulated experiences is extreme Iv important 
to the nuclei standing of the cl\ natures of behavioral change I he u suits of 
this intei action lx tween the child and hrs environment have been vanously 
designated as conditioning, learning, pioblem solving and ac c ultuiation, 
depending upon the theoretical perspective ol the expositor 

I he nature o! learning has been an area of significant investigation 
among psychologists since the beginning ol the science Natuiallv numeious 
i elated concepts have been studied and a vauctv of theories of learning 
proposed 1 he scope ol this chapter does not permit a discussion of the 
major approaches to learning tlieorv, inasmuch as this book is l elated to 
developmental psychology lather than to educational psychology and learn 
mg theories. If you care to explore the intricate aspects of learning as lelatcd 
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to maturation, latigue, conditioning motivation, reward, punishment, and 
numerous othei concepts, 01 it you desire to examine t he majoi learning 
theories as developed bv llioindikc, Gulin le Skinner Hull, Iolman, 
Gestalt psychologists, I cw 111, Iieud, 01 Woodworth, you mav want to ton 
suit Hilgarcl 1 01 other basic books in this aiea Out piiniaiv considciation 
here will be to picstnt briefly the ludimcnis of leuning horn a plrenonreno 
logical viewpoint as a batkgiound lot discussing the developmental behavioi 
of the learning sell 

The “Why” of Learning 

One of the essential chaiactei istus of man 1 his need to in ike sense out 
of the world around him If he cannot fit his impressions ol the universe 
into some se use making hamewoik, he becomes le.tilul and anxious in his 
attempts to avoid danger and make his cnviionnunt a stlc place in which 
to live I bus. scientific research is a u fined ind highly developed out 
growth ol mans need to explain and to uncle 1 stand the world atomic! him 
Ills cailiest attempts to uncle island his envuonment wuc biscc! Ingclv 
upon suifaee phenomena the way things appeared to him \ mijot project 
of psychologists in the history ol psychology his been to ixjdoie how mm 
learns 

I he kind of learning theorv preferred by most hboritoiv psychologists 
can be variously described as r stimulus response conditioning or leinlmcc 
merit approach to learning \lthough theories b ised ujron this ippioulr 11c 
of considerable yalue to the laboratory psychologist who is interested in 
isolating, controlling, and studying sjieufu kinds ol responses they nc of 
relatively little yalue to tfie teacher because they .ire it the picscnt time 
too limited in then scoj>e and aie not le idily applicable to the le lining 
situations in the classroom Most of the traditional and popular the ones 
about learning fall short of being helplul to teachers not only because they 
do not measure ujj to the practical and lunctionil iec|msites ol the class 
room situation, but also because they ignore motivation 01 attempt to restrict 
it to rigiel, unrealistic categories 

According to Linelgien , 2 an adequate learning thcoiy loi te aelu is should 
expand our understanding of all learning jnoeesscs, extend our understand 
ing of the factors affecting learning enable us to make reasonably ace urate 
predictions about the behavior ol learners, be a source ol ideas that will 
inerease our effectiveness .is teachers, and encourage experimentation with 
and understanding of the teaching learning jiroccss because any thcoiy of 
learning must he based upon some assumptions icgai cling human behavior, 
Iandgren offers the following as broad concepts that should unde i lie an 
adequate theory of learning man's attempt to become competent and effee 
twe are principally the result of learning the learning process begins when 
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man perccwes new elements in Ins envn on went ; and learning is a continu- 
ous, lifelong process. 

theories developed by the Gestalt psychologists and the field theorists 
seem to be most useful lot teachers because they deal with broad concepts 
of behavior, u t i I i/e the background of experience the learner brings to the 
learning situation, and are concerned with problem-solving behavior. In 
this respec t, the problem-solving approach to learning developed by John 
Dewey has had a great appeal to educators because it is based upon an 
analysis of the whole child in a total situation. 

because in many lespects t lie majoi principles of both Gestalt psychology 
and held theory were forerunners of and are compatible with the phenom- 
enological approach to learning used as a theme for this chapter, the basic 
concepts of these theories will be presented briefly. 


Gestalt Psychology 

During the same time that Pa\lov was conducting his classical studies 
of conditioning as an approach to learning, Wolfgang Kohler , 3 Kurt 
Kofika,* G. W. Hartmann,"* and other psychologists were developing theories 
concerned with experience and perception I he inclusion of perceptual 
experiences in a concept of learning means that the learner approaches the 
learning situation with a complexity ol attitudes and skills drawn from 
previous learning. Therefore, he has some expectations of himself and 
learning situations in general. 'Then he is in a position to initiate, terminate, 
and direct his own learning, within the limits imposed by his ability and 
experience. Instead ol responding to the learning situation in terms of 
specific, isolated stimuli, the learner peu fives it as a whole and responds 
to the elements that seem significant to him. In effect, the learner organizes 
the stimuli involved in the learning situation into some kind of pattern or 
whole that has some meaning for him. What the learner perceives is for 
him a Gestalt, the German word lor fonn or ( onfiguuition. 

According to Gestalt psychologists, learning takes place through insight. 
Thus, learning that takes place through discovering similarities and rela- 
tionships between two apparently unrelated events or objects depends upon 
insight. For example, a child trying to determine the meaning of an un- 
familiar word will pu//le over it, pel haps sound it out phonetically, think 
of what familial words it resembles, and try to see its relationship to other 
words in the sentence. In so doing, he uses his experence to test out several 
possibilities and tries to lelate what he perceives to the larger idea embodied 
in the sentence. For a lew minutes he makes no progress at all and may be 
about to give up and seek help from the teacher, when all of a sudden, he 
recogni/es it. This then is the “Alia!” phenomenon, the flash ol insight, that 
we have all experienced at such times. 
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Learning from the Gestalt viewpoint is no gradual process whereby we 
move closer and closer to the meaning of the unknown. Instead, there is a 
preliminary stage where all is confusion, and then suddenly everything 
makes sense. Thus learning is seen as a process whereby problems arc solved 
through a series of discoveries— discoveries facilitated by previous experi- 
ence. Hence, by such organizing and reorganizing of experience, we learn 
to make sense out of the world around us. The point of view ol the Gestalt 
psychologist is one that seems to have greater value to the teacher in the 
classroom situation than the contributions of psychologists whose concepts 
of learning arc limited to classical or operant conditioning. Gestalt psychol- 
ogy, however, does not go far enough in that it does not attempt to explain 
why learners develop the particular perceptions they do develop, nor does 
it explain why some learning situations are perceived as problems to be 
solved and others are not. To understand these complexities ol human 
learning, we need to examine the basic concepts ol the field theorists, an 
extension of Gestalt psychology. 

Field Theory 

Field theory, pioneered by Kurt Lewin/* attempts to explain human 
behavior in terms of the way in which an individual responds to the forces 
in his environment and particularly his sodal environment ol people, forces 
that push and pull him this way or that. The attitudes, expectations, 
feelirrgs, and needs of the individual determine to a large “degree the power 
of the forces present in his psychological field. Changes in the held produce 
changes in behavior. The field theorist is careful to point out that the held he 
refers to is the environment as seen or paccived by the individual (the phe- 
nomenal or perceptual held has been discussed in some detail in Chapter 2). 

This distinctive aspect of learning is important to teachers and other 
significant adults because they sometimes make the mistake ol assuming that 
il the psychological held has changed as far as they are concerned, it has 
also changed lor the students under their guidance. In order to gain any 
understanding of a child’s psychological field, adults have to develop a 
high level of empathy or sensitivity for the feelings and attitudes ol children. 
If they are concerned only with their own feelings and not with those of 
children, they will continue to misunderstand why children behave and 
react as they do. Therefore, the approaches of the Gestalt psychologists and 
the field theorists appear to be potentially of greater value to the teacher 
than those of psychologists who are primarily interested in conditioning 
and reinforcement. Teachers are, or should be, interested in complex factors 
in motivation— what lies behind, stimulates, or inhibits learning behavior— 
a subject that also interests field theorists. Teachers are also interested in 
problem-solving, a subject that interests GesJtalt psychologists. 
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Phenomenological Concepts of Learning 

One ol the most atti active tluoncs ot learning horn the standpoint of 
ust I illness to the teat her, and one that is geneially ((insistent with Gestalt 
problemsolving and the field thconsts, is the cunent phenomenological 
approach developed by Anhui \\ Combs and Donald Snygg 7 Basically, 
then theoiy emphasi/cs the point that each of us btha\es in accoidance 
with the way in which we \iew ouiselus and world around us Lath indi- 
vidual has a pnvate world that constitutes ‘reality loi him Combs and 
Snygg believe that (hinges in behavior (learning) aie the lesult of changes 
in the way we peiccive ouisclves and out envnonment Ihus, if we are to 
change out bchavioi (lcain) wc must change oui sell perceptions 

\ccoidmg to ( ombs and Snygg, 1c lining is a natural and normal piocess 
ioi (hildun it is an important dimension ol normal growth and develop 
merit that is not dependent upon the stimulation ol the teacher Therefore, 
they are much concerned with the tnoimous amount of energy that teachers 
invest in making children learn On this point they say 1 he task of our 
schools is not to make people grow Bv then very nature they are 
bound to glow and the t rsk ol the schools is only to help them glow in 
socially desirable dncctions * 

Because of our anxious concern as teuhers and patents that childien fit 
themselves into patterns and perform t, sks that are ol o\n choosing, not 
theirs wc sometimes liusti.ne the mini purposes of education and their 
learning Sui h difficulties often occui when we want childien to spend 
then tune and energy preparing themselves tor the adult life that lies ahead 
of them, whe leas they can set then needs onlv m terms ol then own and 
v-eiy immediate private world \s Combs and Smgg discuss this situation 

Insistence of the child on pursuing his own immediate ends some 
times arm.se s i gieat deal of indignation from his eldeis, who aie apt 
to feci that the only decent wav to behave is bv conforming to then plans 
and thus mmistciing to then needs but the point of view of the student 
is neeessanly diflertnt 

As long as oui schools persist in attempting to dnect the child into 
activities which do not pi ovule him with opportunities foi immediate 
sell enhancement (i e , meeting Ins own needs as he sees them) childien 
will show gieat ingenuity in avoiding these activities The\ must do so 
in older to concentrate on then immediate peisonal problems, which aie 
the only things important to them The traditional school has countered 
this refusal to deal with material that h is no peisonal value to inventing 
the conventional system of maikmg and promotion However, the 

victim ol this tiukerv does not allow himself to be put upon He main 
tains his integrity by dropping the matenal from his field (1 e , forgetting 
it) at the eaihest possible moment, usuallv as soon as the mark has been 
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assuictl. This slate* ol atlairs olten lcsulls in lilt* pupils disregard of the 
subject mattei entiiely except as a vehicle lot gaining appmval ot avoid- 
ing disappunal. And wh.it he does ot how lie behaves towaid it will 
depend on whose approval he is living to gain '' 

Many ol the difluulties teaclieis encountei, accouling to Combs and 
Sri)gg, stem liom thcii continued attempts to leed students lacts and inhu- 
mation that have no meaning 01 i elation to the lattet s lives: 


One ol the primal) seasons lot the inellc c tivenc ss ol om loimal meth- 
ods ol teaching is that lac ts exist in the phenomenal field of an individual 
onl) il thev have peisonal meaning lot him Facts that have no relation 
to him 01 his hie task do not emeigc into awareness, or the) cea^e to 
exist in his field as their irrelevant e has been discovered 10 

When students encountei matcttal that has no personal meaning lor 
them, they leant it with more clillicultv, because such material is, as lar .is 
they are concerned, mere nonsense \ctuallv, such matmal usiiallv does 
take on a kind of meaning for students, but the meaning is the kind that 
pievents, rathei than stimulates, learning 1 he demand that the student 

. . . abandon his current problems and turn to the studv ol the iee|iiired 
material is prettv sure localise him to regard that material as an obstacle 
to self enhancement, as something to be avoided, a negative goal. II lie 
remembers it at all alter the examination is over he remembeis it with 
this meaning and behaves toward it according!) II we wish a child to 
like a new food we give him the oppoitumtv to cat it when he is luingiv, 
when it will accjuiie the meaning we wish it to have' We do not, il we 
are wise, ollei it to him when it will not satrslv his need, noi do we loic'e 
it upon him nuclei c lie umstanc es which humiliate <>i disgust him. Some 
parents, it is true, do make such mistakes, hut teacheis should be better 
trained . 11 

Combs and Snygg emphasi/e another relevant point in t licit observation 
that children are not able to solve problems they do not have— that is, 
questions ol assignments that the) do not perceive or experience as prob- 
lems— because such problems have no relation to their evei\dav life or 
experience. Combs and Snygg have thiee recommendations lor schools that 
want to facilitate learning bv making use ol the experience children bring 
to school with them: Inst, provide oppor tunnies for students to think ol 
themselves as responsible and contributing members ol societ). Second, 
students must have opportunities for success and appreciation based on 
positive and productive achievement. Hind . schools must take advantage 
ol the chive that is universal in all human beings, adults and children alike, 
to achieve their best potentialities and to develop efficiently and adequately. 
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SELF AS A LEARNER 

II we could know the n.itiiu ol an miani s experience as lie fust becomes 
a wave of his own existent c anti receives impiessions of happenings in the 
woild about him, it would be a last mating studs ol tic velopnit ntal behavioi 
llnfoi lunatelv, as .ulults wc cannot set uthei t lie* innei woild 01 the outei 
woild lioni an infant s point ol view Husuallv, what we sec is lit avd\ influ- 
enced In wu)s ol perceiving and thinking that ha\c developed thiough t lie 
)e.us of out own cxpeiientc 1 01 mans \e.ns Raining was \icwcd horn the 
associative viewpoint, which is based upon a niethanie.il association between 
stimulus situations .ml 1 espouse tendencies \] though we cannot actually 
know the natiue of a child s cxjxiiences as he giow^ in self aw aie ness, we 
shall comentiate upon mgm//< r lunnni g lioin a perceptual point ol view, 
which depends mote upon the at live use ol icason, imagination, and expeti 
cntial chile u lit lation bv the leamei l litis m mu discussion we shall be 
concerned pi iin.it 1 1 > with learning as a means of ulneving gi eater personal 
matuiitv and sell dn ec tion lor developing both the knowhow and the 
know \v i i \ ol tin learner lot living Obviouslv this involves something nuu h 
mote complex than the nit l c acquisition ol information oi the learning of 
lcspmisc p.itle i ns b\ lote 


A Perceptual View of the Self 

\s Will James pointed out main vears ago, the newborn lnlant experi 
enccs the woild as a big blooming bu//ing conlusion 1J He has no 
unde l standing ol his envnonmcnl oi of wheic the souuc of discomlort lies 
when he tins loi help \ 1 1 he knows \ that he is m minim table, he then 
uses the onlv means at his ebsposd cmng to liv to gun rebel \s a lesuli 

ol maturation and lc lining the child giadualk begins to understand 

(thiough the pioccss ol pciuptuil chib it nti.it ion) what lie sees, heats, 
smells, tastes, and he Is His environment begins to become meaningful to 
him and he begins to understand whv lu lecls as he does upon cliiteunt 
occasions \s a matte i ol ptimaiv importance, we should lemembti that a 
child reacts to situations and people m terms ol l i is own perceptions and 
points ol view, not in turns ol the points ol view held bv adults and not 

necessanlv in terms ol the points ol view ol other children 

The Self 

The pattern ol perceptions developed bv the individual as he glows bom 
ml. me) to childhood and matuiitv is what some psvehologists call the sell 
structure I lu* woild appears as a contused mass of impressions to the 
new hoi n urlant He is even unaware* of his phvsical dimensions, ol wheie 
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the woild begins To illustrate, watch i baby disuniting .mil lcihscovering 
the impoitant lact that his hands and ieet aic really a pait ol himself and 
not plauhings that someone has left lying aiounil Dining the eaily years 
oi childhood, the child begins to make dilleicntiations out of the hlui ol 
impressions that aie his woild (.ail Rogcis believes that a poll ion ol the 
total perceptual held gi actually becomes dilfc initiated as the sell 

Ac routing to Combs 1 * learning, iimcmbcung, and pioblem solving, are, 
like an\ othei behaviors, the pioducts of the indmduils perceptual field 
In paitiiulai, tlicv aie the duec t outgrow th of the process ol dilleuntiation, 
within the phenomenal (pcneptual) field He rnaint 11ns that all learning 
of whatever vanity has as its basic c haiac tc listii a progressive dilleuntiation 
from a moie geiiCial peucptual field I bus as a child lc uns tluough pci 
ceptual difleientiatioti not onlv does he begin to see himsell as a pci son 
somehow sepaiate fiom the lest ol the world and horn othei people, but 
he learns to lecogni/e and to identify familial faces, sounds objects, and 
events Vs he glows old enough to play with othei cluldun he finds that 
certain things belong to them and icilain things belong to him In a wav, 
the things that belong to him are a part ol him mil when an\one tnes to 
take them awav, he both feels and behaves as though someone is living to 
amputate a limb 

A child has similar lee lings iboui the* people who love mil i in lor him 
Ihev, too, are a part of him, a psvc hological pari ol him which is why he 
is disturbed when they aie disiuibcel or wh> he is disconsolate if they leave 
him for long periods of time Vs the child grows to adolescence mil ulult 
hood, he noimrllv becomes less dependent upon other indmduils and less 
pcisonallv attached to possessions mel other things m his phvsii d enviion 
ment Persons and tilings become less and less a pait ol him because he 
has learned to elilleientiatc between what bdonq s to him and whit is |>h\si 
callv and actually a pait ol him Nevertheless even a mituie adult Ins a 
wide cncle ol peisons, situations, creations and possessions m which he has 
invested some ol himsell and in which he is person ill\ involved Io some, 
they form a part ol the psvc hological sell be e mse as wc shall see the phi 
nominal 01 perceived sell not onlv includes an individuals sc 11 conic |)t, 
but also those aspects ol the environment with winch lie identifies himsell 


The Self-concept 

Combs and Snygg 14 have developed a useful method loi studying the 
interrelationship of various aspects ol the sell structure "lluv refei to the 
individuals perception oi view of himsell as his w If (onu pt the pait of 
the environment in which lie is involved or has a psychological oi emotional 
investment as his plunonu nal self , and the ust ol the environment of wliuh 
he is aware or to which he* responds as his phenomenal environment 
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Basically, ihe sell concept is what the individual thinks ol as his actual 
sell, the pait that is “really me’ 1 he perceived self includes not only the 
self-concept but also those aspects of the environment that an individual 
identifies with himsell— "my family,’ “my school, ’ “my friends,” “my coun- 
try, ’ and so lortli Both the self concept £ nd the perceived self aie in turn 
included within the pciccived environment or the 'phenomenal held,” as 
Combs and Snygg designate it Otlui psvchologists icier to it as the inch 
victual's ‘ pcisonal field, his “behavioral field, 11 li is “psychological field,” 
his “life space, Ui in his “puvate world 17 To summau/e what we have 
been saying about the piocess ol development, the confused blur of sensa- 
tions experienced by the infant becomes differentiated duiing the childhood 
years into a pi iv ate woilcl (oi sell stiuctuie) consisting of himself (his self 
concept), the things, events, and people with which he is personally involved 
(his pcieeived sell), and the woilcl as he sees it (his peueivcd environment) 

Perceptions and Reality 

Ihii u suusion ol pcicepiual lactois i dated to the learning self was 
intioduccd bv saving that chilclien react to situations and people in teims 
of then own ptu options and points of view as conti aslecl with the per- 
ceptions and points ol view ol adults \\i must remember that ihe phenom- 
enal field oi pi iv ate wot Id ol an individual is i eolith as fai as he is con 
cerned We all tend to react to the world that uu peituve not the world as 
perceived bv ithers and the wav in which wc pciteivc it is for us, “iealilv ’ 
What we perceive and the way in which wt pciteivc it arc governed bv 
our psvchologic al needs I his mav help to explain why many ol the feelings, 
values, altitudes, and activities of children and other people make sense to 
them even though the aceompanving bchavioi i>bsencd might appeal 
meaningless through om perceptions Mam times the behavior of children 
confuses us because adults are viewing the whole situation m terms of their 
btoaeler experience, in terms of thm perceived environment and not in 
terms ol the environment as perceived bv the children C.hildicn who have 
problems relating to an unrealistic and liieongiucnt self structure can be 
helped by skilled psychotherapists to develop and to reoigani/e then private 
worlds along moie lcalistu lines, but am such attempts need to ieiogni/e 
the gap between the world as they see it and the world as viewed by adults 


Perceptions and Maturity 

As children grow to matuiitv, tlun perceptions of self and environment 
change In lact, wc maintain that if behavior is to be changed (learning), 
changes in perceptions, including sell perceptions, must occur \s these 
changes in children's perceptions take place, then behavior is modified 
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accordingly. Sometimes changes do not take place as lapidly as would be 
desirable, wheieupon immaturity 01 maladaptive behavior may lesult. As 
much as they might like to do so, tcacheis 01 paienis cannot give concepts 
diiectly to chilchen, by insisting, loi example, that they become moie 
mantle and i ca list ic in theii attitudes. Usually such dnect appioaches seive 
only to sttengthen the immatuie attitudes that aie mtetleting with the 
development ol mote lealistic concepts and consequent behavioi 

Sometimes adults, who ate in a luuiy and who want to get on with the 
business ot educating chilchen, find the lesistatue ol childrens attitudes to 
change a soiuce ol clilliculty and annovance Such adults «i i c* themselves at 
fault in the* seme that they aie unable to modilv then pnvate wot Ids to 
accommodate the idea that childrens concepts ol lilt* ma\ be clilleient horn 
those ol adults and that such concepts piedeteimine children's behavioi In 
lact, this tendency ol adults to loice ceilain kinds ol behavioi on chilchen 
and to maintain then pnvate woilds at the expense ol the pnvate woilds 
of chilchen undeilies much ol the tension, ii i itabilitv, and anxiety lound 
in classtooms and homes today. I his situation tesults in unhappiness and 
fiustiation lot eveiyone involved: loi tcacheis, patents, administi alois, but 
most paiticulaily loi chilchen. 

Much of this unhappiness and liustiation could be obviated il adults 
had a better nuclei standing ol tlu* feelings and perceptions ol chilchen 
(empathy). Inasmuch as adults aie moie matuie and actually moie flexible 
than children, it is easiei loi them to undeistand and to make adjustments 
loi the kinds ol perceptions chilchen have than it is loi chilchen to under- 
stand and make adjustments to adult pc Kept ions lo leemphasi/e then, 
the behavim of chihhen'is detei mined by then pen eptions of themselves 
and of the woild mound them. As this pen eption change s, then behavioi 
changes ac i o) dmgly. I lnrs, il we aie to help them change behavioi (learn- 
ing), we must guide them into nch perceptual experiences with an under- 
standing and empalhic consideration ol theii phenomenal selves. 

Self and Learning 

Accoicling to Combs, ls the sell-concept is learned. People leain who they 
are and wh.it they aie liom the ways in which they have been neatecl by 
those wdio surround them in the piocess ol theii glowing up; we leain about 
sell from the mirror ol other people. People discover their sell-concepts 
fiom the kinds ol experiences they have had vvitli hie; not liom telling, but 
horn experience. People develop feelings that they aie liked, wanted, ac- 
ceptable, and able liom having been liked, wanted, accepted and liom 
having been successful. One learns that he is these things not liom being 
told so, but only through the experience ol being treated as though he were 
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so. I bus, heie is the key ol people learning to become more adequate 
people. 

How can we learn to become mote adequate? As we have said, the per- 
ceptual view ol human behavior holds that the behavior of an individual 
is a function ol his ways ol perceiving That is to say, how any peison 
behaves at a given moment is a direct expression ol the way things seem to 
him at th.it moment. Thus, people do not behave according to the “facts” 
as they seem to an outsider. How each ol us behaves at any given moment is 
a result ol how things seem to him. What a person does, what a person 
learns, is thus a product ol what js going on in his unique and personal 
field ol awareness. People behave then in turns ol the personal meanings 
(perceptions) existing lor them at the moment ol action. 

If behavior is a function of personal meanings, then perceptions must 
become the center ol the teaching-learning situation in older to help us 
learn to become more adequate in the piocess < f becoming II we accept 
Kelley s 1 '* statement that perceptions are the stuff ol growth, the basis ol 
intelligent behavior, then personal meanings become the “stull” of learning, 
the niUei a! with which we must work \s such, perceptions must take 
their place as a vital part ol the ciiniculum if knowing is to be effective 
m the lives of students. In the past wc have tended to view behavior as a 
problem ol the forces exerted upon the individual, with teaching becoming 
primarily a matter ol controlling these loices by telling, showing, rewarding, 
punishing, directing, making, a» ranging, manipulating, and even, when 
need be, loic'trg and coeicmg. 

Seeing learning as a function ol sell-meanings calls loi a cpiite difteient 
approach Facts can be gathered and presented in hundreds ol wavs But il 
learning is a mattei ol sell meaning, this is only the beginning ol the pioc- 
ess; learning has not leally occ lined until some change takes place in the 
child’s own peison.il and unique peueptu.il field. 11 learning is the explora- 
tion and discovery ol personal meaning, we have a quite different problem, 
one that calls for diflerent methods as well. Meanings lie inside people and 
cannot be diiectly manipulated and controlled Learning occuis only when 
something happens inside the learner, and this is, lot the most pait, in his, 
not the teacher s control. 

The classroom then must become a place where the exciting experience 
ol exploring and discovering meaning is the central activitv. II the objective 
ol instruction becomes th.it of perception-building, students may become 
aware ol, or sensitive to, the importance of meaning. In this way they lcain 
about learning. They learn how perceptions oi meanings are bioadened 
or changed arrd how they are built. I hev learn how to learn, to become 
more adequate through exploring in depth their own personal meanings ol 
sell and their jvor Id. 
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If behavior is more directly a function of human meaning and perceiving, 
rather than the forces exerted upon the individual, then the methods by 
which people are taught and the role of the teacher in the learning process 
become quite different. Meanings lie inside of people and cannot be dealt 
with directly. It should follow that the teacher’s role must not be that of a 
director, a maker, a manipulator, but he must be a person who assists, helps, 
aids, ministers to a growing, living, dynamic organism already in the process 
of becoming. Teaching , then , should he a process of helping students explore 
and discover the personal meaning of extents foi them. To do this effectively 
requires more than the provision ol information. We must base teaching 
upon certain fundamental considerations tor the learner and develop skills 
in the creation ol the kinds of atmospheres that make possible exploration 
of meaning on the one hand and the facilitation and encouragement ol 
the active process of discovery on the other. 


Assumptions About the Self as a Learner 

As a basic axiom, we have been viewing all behavior as a product of 
the perceptual field of the behaver at the moment of action. The adequate 
person is very largely determined by the ways in which he comes to perceive 
himself. Learning then becomes a function ol having a field of perceptions 
rich and extensive enough to provide the individual with a meaningful 
understanding of self and his relationship to his world. To change behavior 
(learning) in this frame of reference requires that we consider certain 
assumptions about the learner in his perceptual field. These assumptions 
will be extensions of four basic principles: (1) Behaving and learning are 
products of perceiving. (2) Behavior exists in and can, therefore, be dea'it 
with in the present. (8) All people everywhere have a basic drive toward 
health and actualization. (4) Much ol a person’s behavior is the result of 
his conception of himself. 20 

1. Perceptions are within the individual and will not be 
brought out unless the climate outside is safe for them. 

Thus, the classroom climate must be made safe for explora- 
tions of meanings if perceptions are to be changed. 

2 . Because learning is the exploration and discovery of person 
meaning, the learning process itself must be a highly per- 
sonal one concerned with the unique world of the learner 
himself. The learning process in a “meaning”-oriented 
classroom becomes that of jointly planned, as well as 
teacher-planned, activities, which piovidc each class mem- 
ber an opportunity to bring facts and information to bear 
on his perceptual work!. 
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3 . tven though a person’s behavior is indeed a lesult of his 
past exper lente, how )k behaves right now icsults from his 
present ways oJ seeing— learned horn the past, to be suie, 
but existing in his present perceptions at tins time If, then, 
we can undei stand how a pci soil is percei\ing light now, 
we may be able to help him change his behavioi, even if 
we do not know hoxv he qot tins uni) It human behavioi 
is a function ol peieeption and ll perception exists in the 
piescnt, then it should be possible to change behavior it 
we can change piesent perceptions 

4 . Generations ol teachers have been raised on the concept 
that children must somehow be made good that man has 
to be prodded or moved into action by an external lorce 
oi stimulus The position taken here is that all of us have 
a basic, internal need within our inne v core to grow that 
stiams lor expression and need gratification towaid our 
own self actualization to become fully functioning or ade 
'jmte Where is once moiiv ition was seen as a matter of 
stimulus response, ol direction and control, this view sees 
man moving toward sell ac tuali/ation unless growth is 
thwarted b) need frustration, people aic always motivated 
to become I bus, education does not hive the difficult task 
of directing controlling ltmakmg, and molding an in 
nattl) antagonistic oigamsm Rather, learning becomes, in 
this new view, a matter of woiking with, lather than 
agunst, the organism leaching consists ol facilitating, 
helping, assisting aiding and cutout aging an organism 
that seeks the same eventual aims as tc reheis themselves 
seek 

5. 1 he phenomenological approach to behavioi views man 
(the learner) as essentially dependable and tiustwoith) 
His innate impulses piopel him toward actuali/ation if he 
is free to move taeh peison is seen with a built m desire 
to be the best person it is possible foi him to be Lvei) 
individual has an inheient need to use Ins capacities in a 
constructive fashion, with a built in thrust toward health, 
toward actualizing his abilities to hi conn The task of the 
schools, then, is to cicate conditions that aie i onducive to 
actualizing the inner core ol students and minimizing the 
situations that inhibit or stop growth Much of our ecluea 
tional practice is predicated upon a conception of human 
beings as static, inert The function of the schools in this 
frame of reference is to make people what they are not, 
wheieas we should be facilitating them to become what 
they potentially tan be 
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6 . The concept of becoming calls foi schools, class! ooms, and 
teacheis that see students as glowing, dynamic, and ciealive 
leaineis In this sense, a school is not a place wheic we do 
something to childieti, but a place that makes something 
possible, the most efficient possible growth of the mdivid 
ual toward self leali/ation This nukes the tcachci not a 
dnectoi 01 cocuei, but a situation pioudei a lacihtatoi 
ol the actualization ol stives In the phenomenological 
sense, students will select what is good lor then giowth d 
the) have .1 wide enough field ol experiences and the op- 
portunity to do so Therefore, opportunities will have to 
be rained into evei) aspect ol the classroom so that the 
ciniiculum comes alive as perceived b\ the students 1 his 
means fieedom fwm thuats lewaul s and punishments 
developed to mom the student towaid the sehools Q^ejals 
foi him Instead wt must have a classroom environment 
and a school atmospheic in which the student feels fue to 
hnie his own ule as and exp) ess himself, to exploie u hat 
he basically is, and to make his own selection of the stuff 
of his becoming in toms of what he puds 


A Model of the Learner 

This section has explored the nature of the learning sell from a phenom 
enological viewpoint as an introduction to \ discussion ol the giowth ol 
understanding within the sell to follow II )ou are mtc rested McDonald 21 
presents in detail a model of the learning oigmism in 1 leccnt book \1 
though his description chlfeis somewhat 1 10111 0111 presentation hcie <ula;n 
phenomenological ovei tones seem to be piescnt In bnel, McDonald as 
sumes in his symbolic model ol the lc, unc r that ( 1 ) the tear net is .in mfoi 
mation processing organism, ( 2 ) the leamei is goal dnec ted, (f) the learner 
utili/es information from his environment to achieve these goals— l hesc 
assumptions, according to McDonald, imply that learning experiences have 
certain charac tcnstics (I) 1 he learning experience must be goalduccted 
fiom the viewpoint of the learner A learning experience is a way ol putting 
the leai net in a situation in which he can attain these goals ( 2 ) 1 he 
learning experience must be information providing in the 'eirsc that it pro 
vidcs the learner with feedback necessary lor attaining goals - M 

McDonald also makes certain assumptions about learning processes, spe 
cihcally, that these processes are response systems manifested in observed 
behavior He assumes the following lc spouse systems to be available in some 
way in each learner ( 1 ) a motivational system, the set of responses that 
accounts for the goal oriented behavior tint we observe, ( 2 ) .1 cognitive 
system, a set of responses by which the learner organr/es and oiders stimuli 
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impinging on him, unci by which he interrelates his conceptions ol these 
stimuli; (3) an atlituclinal system, a set ol responses by which the learner 
evaluates f he stimulus inhumation he is continually receiving; (1) a sell 
system, a set ol 1 espouses by which the learner conceptualizes hiniscll as a 
learner and evaluates hiniscll in this lespect. 21 

Accouling to McDonald, these i espouse systems interact dynamically; the 
sell system and motivational system are essentially controlling systems. They 
determine the degree ol involvement ol a learner in an educational experi- 
ence. 1 he cognitive and atlituclinal systems form a sorting system, which 
intei prets the inhumation the learner receives hour his environment. Asso- 
ciated with this system is a memory svslem, which stores inhumation. The 
lear net processes inhumation horn his environment and his internal sys- 
tems. This inhumation processing acts as a stimulus to evoke behavior 
directed to attaining a goal. The learner receives leedback, which indicates 
to him the extent to which he is attaining his goal 

DEVELOPMENT OF UNDERSTANDING 

The type ol adjustment the child makes to lile, his capacity to maintain 
and to aettuh/e sell, is greatly inlluencecl by h is understanding ol his envi- 
ronment, ol people, and ol himsell. 11 a child does not understand people 
and events within his woild, he will have trouble assimilating them with 
any degree ol meaning into his perceptual field. II a child does not under- 
stand his linmations. whether they are physical, menial, emotional, or soc ial, 
he will not comprehend why people treat him as they do. He may build up 
resentments and misunderstandings that make it dilhcult lor' him to accept 
sell and others or be accepted by others. Fur theim»ne, in terms ol rellectecl 
sell-perceptions and appraisals, he may have diffhtilty in increasing his 
chances ol acceptance by others Attitudes toward other people, toward 
things, and toward what is important in lile are likewise dependent upon 
understanding. 

One ol the greatest values ol understanding is that n enables a child to 
adapt to changes, both personal and environmental. Changes in body lorm 
at puberty, with their accompanying changes in behavioi and interest, pro- 
vide a potent illustration. The child who understands that these changes 
occur in a predictable pattern and who knows why they are taking place 
will react with lar less lear, anxiety, or resentment than the child who does 
not understand. Maturation as a significant lactor in developmental be- 
coming provides a slate ol leadiness to understand. Before understanding 
can develop, the child’s biain and nervous system must develop, and the 
sense organs, used lot perceiving, must become functionally mature. Under- 
standing parallels mental growth. Similarly, a hierarchy ol inlormation- 
proccssing abilities (as described in the last chapter), essential to understand- 
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ing complex situations and behavior patterns, parallel the development of 
the brain's reasoning ability. 

Learning, too, is essential to understanding. The child must learn how 
to perceive differences in things he sees, heats, smells, tastes, and leels as 
soon as the sensory and neural structures of his body are ready lor use. 
Understanding begins when the child develops the ability to discriminate. 
As early as two weeks of age, a baby will give momentary heed to a dangling 
ring, indicating that he notices something different in his environment. From 
then on, his behavior indicates that he can disci imiuate diffei ernes in people 
and things. He will smile at the sight ol people and things. He will smile at 
the sight ot people who arc familiar or familiar objects, and cry when they 
are unfamiliar. His understanding increases as his ability to perceive rela- 
tionships between new and old situations develops. The more readily a child 
can associate new meanings with old expediences, the more meaningful the 
old expeiiences become and the more integrated they ate, in a system of 
interrelated ideas . 20 


The Components of Understanding 

Mental activity resulting in an understanding ol sell and the wot Id about 
us is a complex process. Inierpietcd btoadly, the attainment ol unclcistand- 
ing includes sensation (the receiving of sensory impulses), perception, im- 
agery, memory, conceptualization, judgment (discrimination), reasoning, 
and problem-solving. As discussed in the last chapter, a he tot exerting con- 
siderable influence on the effectiveness ol an individual’s power of undei- 
standing is his degree of menial acuity oi the intelligence he has developed. 
As a means of gaining a working knowledge of understanding we shall 
discuss percepts, concepts, and the thinking pi oc esses. 

The Formation of Percepts 

The sense organs olten are teleired to as the gateways to learning and 
understanding. Sensation is the first iespon.se to the stimulation ol sensory 
nerve ends. A “pure” sensation has little meaning in die experiences ol a 
person. In order to function for the benefit ol the individual it must be 
identified and interpreted in an experiential framework. Only during in- 
fancy are “pure” sensations cxpeiienccd; all later sensoiy experiences are 
associated with one another in the nervous system The individual builds 
a sensory background, consisting of sensory discrimination (auditory, visual, 
olfactory, and so on) and sensory recognition (object, person, or condition). 
The organization and interpietations of sensations in the light of previous 
experiences are known as peueptionsr 1 

To the degree that an individual’s sensory mechanisms are lunctioning 
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adequately, acti\e intei ]>i elation based on integration continues in the cere- 
brum Perception includes both the sensor) (unction and learning During 
our waking hours we constantly aic responding to sensoiy stimuli within 
our phenomenal fields and experiencing perceptions The ongoing fusing 
of percepts makes our experiences more meaningiul I he quality and extent 
ol .in nidmdual s perception depend upon factors such as the richness and 
psychosocial climate ol his phenomend field sense organ sensitmty, kind 
and amount ol sensoiy stimulation pievious experience and learning, atti 
Hides and leclings, degicc ol attention to and concentration upon the de 
tails ol the sensory experiences, and functioning ol the integrative process 
faulty perceptions are common and ma\ be caused bv any of the preceding 
factors and others scpaiateh or in \at\ing combinations 


Concepts and Understanding 

Undo standing is based upon concepts Concepts ue not dnect sensoiy 
data instead t lie \ result Irom the cliborition and combination, the t\ing 
togctlui c/t linking ol disc i c t e sensors experiences I he common elements 
in chvcise objects or situ «i 1011s ser\c to unite objects 01 situations into a 
common concept - s t one ej)tu ill/ ition then can lie niteipitted to mean 
that the mind is capddt ol loiming absti ict ide is (concepts) independently 
ol concrete existence Ihrough the process ol mental integration, percepts 
become ment il nniges and result in concepts \inacke fras defined concepts 
is 


cognitive oigmi/ing svstems which sent to bung pertinent featuies 
ol past exjjeiiencc to bear upon r piesent stnniil is object 1 hey aie 

selective svstems which, in conjunction with aMUudes, operate in the 
control of response I htv represent the organi/ation of experience and 
determine the meaning ol objects 1 hev develop during the learning 

process, becoming moie complex and, in gencial, more differentiated and 
efficient with increase in age-* 

Our pui pose hire is to present i biiti ltstime ol the nature of concepts 
and concept lomi'tion as a i i mile ol lifeicnie loi a subsequent discussion 
of the stages in the* development ol unde islanding II \ou aie interested in 
a more detailed exploration ol the processes involved m concept develop- 
ment, both IIui lock <» and McDonald 1 would be lielj »t ul Me have said 
that through the process of cognitive integration, percepts become mental 
images and then concepts An image m iv be defined as a “lepiescntation 
in the mind not pciccivcd at the moment through the senses or a piocluit 
of the reproductive imagination or memory of things seen, heard, touched, 
or expeutneed through othei sensoiv activity, including the accompanving 
emotionah/ed attitudes *- In perception, certain aspects of the stimulus 
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may lcceive so much attention that otheis are ignored; hence, the at curacy 
ot a mental image depends on the amount and t once mess ol peneived 
details. In turn, the cjuality oi contepls then will he iclated to the adequacy 
ot perceptions and mental imageiy. 

We have been implying that concepts aie symbolic in that they depend 
upon the piopeities ol absent situations and objects as well as upon the 
propel ties ot situations and objects piesent at the time the i espouse is made. 
Frequently concepts base an alfective cjuality, an “emotional weighting/’ 
which becomes a pat t ol the concept and which detei mines how the indi- 
vidual ieels about the pci son, object, oi situation ot which the concept is 
a symbol. This emotional weighting detei mines, to a Luge extent, the type 
of 1 espouse the person will make.-* 5 Thus, concepts ate complex altaiis dial 
are continuously changing with expedience and with the* accumulation ol 
knowledge as the sell emciges in the piocess ol becoming 


Concept Formation 

Concepts may lelate to objed s, to [tropic, to qualities, oi to lelatmnsfups . 
Also concepts may be definite oi indefinite; they aie not always conscious, 
nor arc they always verbali/ed/ 14 Some concepts aie well developed, some 
only paitially developed, and some \eiy iliac cm ately developed. Some con- 
cepts will develop moie lulls and be collected with time, and some will 
never develop beyond the Inundation stages laid in childhood/ 1 -' Concept 
development is a long and dilhcult piocess. II concepts aie to be ac cut ale 
and if the child is to develop enough concepts to meet his needs loi undei - 
standing his woilcl, the following essential conditions, accoichng to Hm lock, 
must be satisfactorily met: (1) ability to see l elationships, (2) ability to com- 
prehend undei lying meanings, and (3) ability to leason :t,; 

The child’s concepts aie impoitant because they detei mine what the 
child knows, what he believes and, to a Luge extent, what he does. Furthei- 
moie, the accuiacy oi inaccuiacy of his concepts all eels his undei standing. 
The mote concepts a child has, the bettci developed they aie, and the mote 
accurate they are, the gieatei his undei standing will be. Russell has indi- 
cated chilcben often “show deal undei standing of a concept but inability 
to verbali/e it.” :a Concepts develop lapidly because ol the child’s cuiiosity 
about the world in which he lives. Estimates indicate that heloic chilcben 
enter school they have a stole of seveial hunched concepts. These aie simple, 
lor the most part, and many are partially oi totally inacc mate. By adoles- 
cence, the child has built up a slot chouse ol seveial thousand concepts. 
Furthermore he has added new meanings to old concepts and collected 
many of his inaccuracies. Because of their limited knowledge and expeii- 
ence, children cannot perceive an object or situation in the same way that 
an adult can, even though their sense organs are equally well developed. 
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As Russell has stated, this means that childien’s concepts are olten devel- 
oped slowly “out ol percepts, mommies, and images, and their development 
is aided gieally by language or othei symbols.” :iK 

Because chilcben aie subjected to dilleicnt influences, all children ol the 
same age and level ol development will not have the same concepts. Ol the 
many factors that influence concept development, the following, according 
to I Jut loc k,’ 1 ' 1 aie the most significant. (1) condition ol the sense organs, 
(2) intelligence, (4) opportunities loi learning, (1) type ol expci ience, (5) 
amount ol guidance, (f>) type ol mass media, (7) sex ol the person, and (K) 
personality. Concepts that may seem “illogical” to an adult aie not so from 
the point ol view ol a child, whose expeiiences aic dillcrent and whose 
knowledge is more limited. T o nuclei stand cliildien’s concepts and to know 
how children themselves, their world, and their relationship to it. we must 
reiogni/e some ol the outstanding c haiai tciistics ol children’s concepts. 
Hurlock emphasi/es that children’s concepts arc 1 1 ) personalized, (2) liier- 
aichical, (4) developmental iiom undefined to specific, (4) developmental 
horn specific to geneial, (a) cumulative, pi) emotionally weighted, (7) some- 
times I'M * : 1 1 r to change, and ( 8 ) veiy influential in relation to behavior 
and types of adjustment to lile, both personal and social. 

Cognition, Thinking, and Understanding 

Karliei we noted that the components ol understanding included not 
only sensation, peueption, and conceptualization but also multiple facets 
ol the cognitive and thinking pi oc esses. According to McDonald, “77/e 
cognitive p)(K(\ s.srs aie those plot esses h y xeliidi man mganues and intei- 
lelates the data o) e\pei icnte ” 10 T hus, we may view the learner as an 
iriloi mation-pi oc essing oiganism: lie soils and inurprets sensoiy inputs. 
T he cognitive pioc esses aie the i espouses he makes to soit and to interpret 
this input. McDonald notes that vaiious kinds ol behavior aie associated 
with these pioeesses: (I) classifying behavim — concept formation; (2) into- 
pietmg behavio) — -the making ol generalizations (intcnelations among con- 
cepts) and application ol ciitical thinking; (4) r/ss oaative t fun k ini'— storing 
ol information as means of inteipieting expel ieiu es. u I hese cognitive 
processes are integial to man’s peisonality and his developing sell. A\ e 
should recognize that they aie dynamic pioeesses influencing the behavior 
we observe among human beings 

Thinking involves the ideation oi mental manipulation ol images or 
concepts. To think is to lorm by the mental piocess or to examine mentally. 
When we aie thinking we aie manipulating ideas (thoughts), emerging as a 
lesult ol pievious sensory expeiiences (percepts) that have been identified, 
interpreted, and lemembeied. Cognition, the act or power ol apprehending 
oi knowing, is closely allied to thinking. The thinking processes include 
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perception, imager), conccptu ili/ation, the uhli/alion ol 1 mguage symbols, 
and subvocal speech Vwarencss ol stimuli picsent to the senses mil mtmoi) 
of past experience aie invoked in tlu thought pi oc esses which ,ne mned 
at a goal that m \\ be cltai md spccifu 01 lchtivcly indcimitt md v igue 
within the lnchudu d s phenomen ll held 

Levels of Thinking 

All attiibutcs ol thinking pottnlidh conliibute to tin cle\elopment ol 
undeistanding in the emciging sell II we intcipiel the luni pwblan 
bioadlv all thinking includes some ispccls ol pioblem solving bisicdl), 
dilleienees in thinking depend upon the nitme ol the pioblem situition, 
the end in wew, and the appiouh utili/ecl Vccoidmg to C ion mil ( ion 
the levels ol thinking ne levtne oi divdit mung itstheiic ippicci ition, 
acquit ing ol mloinntion lellectne thinking md neitne thinking \1 
though these have the common I ictoi piohlc m solv ing is it contubutes 
to llie development ol undeist uulmg the god to he ittuned cl i lie is with 
the level 

In ramie 01 da} tl) earning \u uc motiv ited bv intetcst md issocntion 
to leave the woilcl ol u lit t> tcmpoi udv lot tint ol 1 mi isv Idc is ne pu 
nutted to succeed one mothei in i pie ismg sapience with little oi no 
conscious conliol ol then pncLic il sigmlii mcc In tlutn a/)/)}* nation is 
the emoiionah/ccl ch mm ling ol incut d u spouses in the dilution ol an 
tvduition oi appiaisil ol beiutv in one hum oi mothei \\c lose mil 
selves in the appiemtive lbsoiplion ol n nines pile norm in oi m m emo 
lion ill) sitislung pioduction o! mins ut I he end lcsulr is the eii)o\ment 
to be deiived liom the stimulus situ it ion is it ilhcts the sell l he thought 
piocesscs involved in acqunni g nifonnation uc pointed tow tiel i elclmitc 
and specific puipose The indiudu d becomes iw ne ol his nccel lot celt mi 
infoim ition He engiges in merit d aetivit) umeel it seeking issimihting, 
and lccalling new lutsoi cxpci icnccs tint li ivc txti insu oi minnsie v due 

1 he most complex and difficult level ol thinking is leflcetive oi eic itive 
In leflective thinking usiull) designiled is uasonm g or pioblan \oh n/g 
the thinking activity is set into motion by the need to solve i difficulty I he 
thinking piocess ol collcc ting md m mipul itmg idc v mt cxpcnc nets which 
is continued until a solution is loimd is c died mdmtni uasonm^ hen 
the thinking piocess attempts to distovti the extent to which a gcncial 
pnneiple applies to paitiiulu phenomen i oi mstmccs it is t died (Udmlivi 
uasonnur Cacative thinking chlteis liom nlltcliv' tlnnking in ih it, when 
one is cieating merit illy, expeiicnces aie piojecLcd towaul the foim ition of 
new ideas oi concepts 

Accoiding to Glow and Ciow, the st iges of cieative thinking include (1) 
a period ol picpmation cluung which the vanous aspects of the situation 
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«ne investigated anil preparatory materials oigani/ed, (2) th< pi nod ol in 
t libation , varying m length, dining wlndi vague ideas ait taking lorm, and 
(»^) a mote or less sudden insight 01 illumination 11 As might he e\j)ectcd, 
howevti, all constructive thinking utili/is the same mental pioecsscs ex 
ptiicnii, association and expiession With the pi ec tiling butt discussion 
o( ^ le compomnls ol unde 1st Hiding is a liame ol leleicnce, ue shall turn 
out attention to the stages in the development ol understaiuling in addi 
tion to the aspects ol sensation perception and thinking pioc esses as the) 
iclate to understanding we should also include the multiple lacets ol the 
intellectual sell as discussed in the pievious ch iptei 

Stages in the Development of Understanding 

i he development ol undeist meling does not piocced in an oieleilv lash- 
ton beginning with sensation and then continuing, with glowing matmilv, 
step b) step, along a progicssivc pattern ol pcieipiion and unageiv lollowed 
b) c one ( ptuali/ation, and ending with problem solving and eieative think 
nig \lthough sensation is bisic to tin othei steps m developing under- 
standing, all the elements ol thinking ne present horn an eailv age, and 
art built upon one another Now we shall traee the developmental stages 
in the thinking process is it progresses in the noimall) intelligent child, 
cautioning you howevei to remembei th.it the thinking patterns ol inch 
vicinal children cl 1 II ci consider iblv dej ending upon the adequacy or made 
quaev ol then phenomcn 1 helels and then cognitive potentialities 

I Ik I <nl\ )(u)\ Noimallv in ml nit possesses all Ins sense organs at 
both lie responds to light during the Inst lew weeks ol lilc tinning his 
eyes towaicl the light and becoming elistiubed by a strong light The extent 
ol his healing is not known prctiselv ill hough loud sounds mav elicit 
changes nr respn moil and bodv movements I he i iste of sweet solutions 
seems to be liked and that ol sdt\ solutions ic]ccted I he young baby also 
appears to be sensitive to pain and pressure hungei and thnst, and heat 
and cold His responses to pleasant and unpleasant stimuli at fust are dil 
fuse, involving bodv movements hciil changes smiling and living Later, 
he seems to be able to dilleienliate unong Ins sensations and his reactions 
become more localized and definite 

riu l oi mat ion of Peutpts Uthough the child s fust sensations aie no 
more than awareness he gradually comes to associate meaning with things 
and people in his phenomenal field as he begins to lonn percepts He relates 
percepts, which usually aie ol general outlines and often inaccurate*, with 
othei percepts Also he makes simple judgments concerning them, especially 
m relation to hmisell \s early as the age ol six months the baby shows 
some signs ol sell awareness He seems to recognize himself in lelevance to 
those who evut lor his needs he turns away hour sti angers By the end of 
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the Inst )ear he looks for and peihaps liies to icnieve a toy 01 a spoon that 
he has d topped. 

Memoiv is shoit, howevei, dining this eailv peiiod ol lile, iaiel\ <o\eiing 
more than a peiiod ol one month. I he child giacluallv comes to inulei stand 
and to lememhei that some things can be eaten, although at Fust anything 
that is small enough goes into the mouth until he learns that some obviousl) 
enticing bits ol mallei ate not lot eating In a similai wav lu* discovers that 
some moving objects that am act his attention can be plaved with, such as 
a ball 01 his lather s mining loot, and that otheis ate not to be handled 
Until the child is able to talk, the simple masoning about himsell and the 
elements ol his environment shows i t sc II in his beha\ioi towaid them. 

Chilchen giaduall) become able to lnteipiet then sensoiv expeiiences so 
as to lecogni/e subtle likenesses and dilteienics m loim, si/e, and coloi ol 
objects. Foim disci immation, beginning in llu* lust six months, is aided, 
as the child glows older, llnough expeiiences with loims ol dilleient si/es 
and shapes. Dining the Inst two \eais, foim lathei than (ohn is the basis 
of disciinnnation. Horn then until about the age ol loui-and a-hall veais, 
coloi as a key to disc 1 inunation appeals to piedonnnale. loom th.it age 
onvvaid, disci iminalion is hkeh to be bv loimiatlrei than b\ coloi Inhnuty 
of foim 01 coloi, howevei, is an mipoitanl l.ictoi ol choice 

Pcieeption ol gloss si/c* begins dining the fust vcai ol hit* Fine disc Mini 
nation in si/e is accpiiiecl giadualh and is 11101c likelv to occui d the objects 
compaied have the same loim Some )oung chilchen give eMclence ol good 
disc i iminalion between objects m lclation to loim, coloi, and si/e 14 Pei 
icption ol position and spatial lelationslnps is a learned turnip and bc*gins 
with geneial peicepts. Dining the Inst x ea i the babv 1cm i ns the meaning 
of up; il he is in his cub' and wants to leave it. he will l.nsc* his aims and 
sa) “up” oi “bab\ up.” I he meaning ol doa'n comes Jatei 1 lu terms neaie) 
and faitlm piobablv aie not undeistood until about (he age ol loin veais 
The tvvo-)eai-old child, il asked where he sleeps, usualK answers af home. 
I he answeis m my bed and ni the beihoom come Liter Relative positions 
such as two and undo oi befoie and behind at lust aie general but, dining 
the peiiod liom the thiid vcai to the filth vcai, are cjualdied to become 
way up oi way down , neain oi fa) the), and the like. Dining the thiid )eai 
when the total vocabulary is inc leasing, children .ippeat to begin pen living 
and using woids to describe an ini leased n umbel of space iel.it ions 

By the time a child teaches his sixth )eai, he has learned to peiccive shoit 
distances, and has become more precise in his use ol the words bndi, pom, 
and ovei. lie can distinguish between cjuick and slow motion, and can 
lecogni/e objects in relation to othci objects and to himself. Me also ac- 
cjuiies greater skills in matching lorms and distinguishing between two lines 
of dilleient length or two objects oi dilleient weight. As the) develop acuity 
in their perceptions ol loims, many chilchen become adept .it putting to- 
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^cthci the puls ol simple some limes 1 c 1 i ti\ c I\ complex picfiuc pu//ks 
bloc k ioim ilions 01 building si ts 


THE FORMATION OF CONCEPTS 

1 he ) oung t h J 1( I s c one cpls ol Ioim size mdspiee ire lbsti k lions th it 
ik buili upon bis expounds wilh led objieis \i fnsi bee i use he tends 
to ignoic the ele l ids ol peieepiions ot me minglul sens ilions lus concepts 

develop is ge lie l d i He s md lie 1 ids in disc i mini itc unong tie t ids I oi ex 

implc ill) ldult who e ue s loi the child s needs in tlie ibsence ol his p uents 
m iv be Muni oi l) leldv m\ luuv mini il is i doggie oi i bunnv Duiing 
Ins 1 1 1 e i pie school \e us the child s widening expeninec with dilleient 
people oi things his impioving memoiv md his ineieised lieultv with 
1 mgu ige us ige help lnm eleveloj) moie iceunte concepts ol tlie elements 
ol his enviionmcni \dulls howevei olten mike the mist ike ol issunnng 
tint the c 111 Id s cone e pi ol in objee t oi e ondit ion is simil u to the ns 

1 he c In Id s Inst i one e pis ol (list nice ue limited to lus lmmedi ite cum ion 

me nl lienee pi ices lemote horn Ins home h ive no me tiling Oulv gi ulmll) 
does be u nil to linel lus w i\ il he le ives his house oi the block on which 

he lives 1 he six ve u old usu illv must be iccompmied m mv times bv in 

oldei pci son on his nips to md horn school even though the building is 
m close pioxinntv to lus home sheet linen me isuies ue connived in 
Million to home e xpe lienees Not until he is intioducecl in sehool to the 
use ol the ndei does he lnve mv deluute conception ol the length ol in 

inch loot oi v ud I o obt un iclen untie 1st Hiding ol the length ol i mile 

is dmosl impossible loi i child md clillie till t vt n loi some ic lull s Mthough 

tlie v e i b diz it ion ol so m mv citv blocks to mde m iv stem to he 1]) it 

does not nttessmlv pioduce t complclelv icemitc concept 

( )i lent i lion m nine is e ! i f I k ult loi the voting e hilt 1 Bee uise he lives in the 
piesent the concepts ol vcstcidiv md tomoiiow ue v igue teims until he 
is it le ist th.ee ve us old Beloie tint ige he m iv hive g uneel some nuclei 
st Hiding ol non bijou non md njto nou usuillv in lclition to sleep 
1 veil then he vei b ihzes the le i ms \tsh ula\ toda\ md toinonnu \esteidiv 
e ime beloie he went to sleep md tomoiiow is when he iw ike ns liom ill) 
sleeping pc nod icgudltss ol w he the i it is m dtcinoon nip or i nights 
sleep I he six ve u old m iv not be i bit to n mu the d tvs ol the week except 
is eeitun clivs ue issoc tiled with spec id events such is going to Suntl i\ 

Sehool on Sund i) Bv his seventh vc u he knows wlnt i month is but he 

t nmol n ime the months ol the ve u until he is eight 1 lie child dso Imels 

it clillie ult to le it n to tell time mil he needs much piicticc in this iiea 

1 he child mi) not be ible to compichend luge time units until he is 

twelve oi oleic l lo the ivei ige voting child i wnnitt is no longei linn i 


moment 
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Number concepts also are difficult for the child to master, although he 
seems to gain an understanding of bigness, littleness , muchness , and mute- 
ness, fairly early. When he begins to use words, he is likely to say “more’' 
if he has finished eating food he likes. Also he may stieich his anus upward, 
saying “so big”; the concept of exact number tomes later. Normally, the 
two-year-old can distinguish between one and mme 01 many. The number 
two has meaning to the three-year-old. He gradually learns to count objects, 
but this is done at first by naming them, as one, two, three, four, and so on. 
Before they enter school, some children are taught by their elders to count 
to twenty or higher, but this usually is merely vcrbali/ation without much 
meaning. 

Progress in concept formation for the child is the process of gaining a 
clearer picture of earlier concepts, thereby adding dcplh and extent to their 
meanings. We should remember that many abstractions that are relatively 
meaningful to adults are beyond the child’s capacity ol understanding. 
Preschool children have difficulty with terms such as God and death. T he 
child of religious parents is likel) to be told by them that God is every- 
where and that he rewards a good child and punishes a naught) one. l ire 
idea of being everywhere is beyond the child’s thinking, because bis under- 
standing still is limited to the concrete, knowing that bis parents’ his friends, 
and he himself can be in only one place at a time. The rewarding and 
punishing aspect causes the child to confuse God with his lather, 01, il lie* 
has seen pictures of God as having a long, white beard, to iclentitly him 
with Santa Glaus. Also, death as a final departure irom the family or social 
circle is difficult for the child to understand. lie is likel) to think that a 
person who has died has gone away lor a time, but will return eventual!). 
Usually, only when a beloved member ol the immediate lamilv dies does 
the child come to reali/c* that death means .in irreparable loss. 

Beginning at about six months ol age, a child gradually increases in sell- 
awareness. The baby gives evidence ol the concept of himsell as an indi- 
vidual. He enjoys looking at himself and seems to derive pleasure* Irom 
playing with his toes or other parts ol his body. When he begins to vocali/c 
intelligibly, he is likely to refei to himself as “nice baby." By the age ol 
three years he has learned, with proper motivation, to identify parts of his 
body, know whether he is a boy or a girl, and know his first and last name. 
The four-year-old is likely to know much about himself and to be interested 
in his appearance. The developing child frequently views himsell as two 
different selves— the objective and the subjective. He knows that the features 
of his body— height, color of hair, and facial contours— are more or less dif- 
ferent from those of other children or adults. He is also aware ol his inner 
self— his thoughts, attitudes, and feelings. His concept ol the inner sell can- 
not be perceived except through his behavior. Sometimes the child’s recog- 
nition of these two sides of sell may continue to cause him to be confused. 
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In this pcrsonali/ed pioccss ol becoming a self, he wonders who and what 
he really is. Detailed discussions ol the development of the self-conrept and 
the seaich toi self-identity in the process ol becoming will be presented in 
subsequent chapters. 

Glow til in Reasoning and Problem-Solving. The young child’s Jack ol 
experience causes his uasoning or attempts at solving a problem to seem to 
the adult to be cuoneous or even iar-ietched. harly in lilc the child gains 
some idea of cause-and-result Relationships. He discovers that to touch or 
handle some objects or to throw things on the Hoot receives adult disap- 
proval. Hence he associates parental it owns, the slapping of his hands, or 
other lot ms ol punishment with his engaging in this or that "wrong” action. 
I he child becomes coni used, however, il certain acts that seem to him no 
different horn others he performs are greeted with smiles ol approbation, 
whereas others receive disapproval Especially bewildering is parental in- 
consistency; at one time a certain lorm ol behavior is punished, but at 
another time it is disregarded or even approved Another deterrent to a 
child's building definite c ausc-and-elkc t relationships is lostcred by differ- 
ence in attitudes between his parents. Foi example, his lather may ignore or 
actual]) encourage beha\ior ol which his mother disapproves. Hence, he 
learns that cause and effect \ar) with people, and as he glows older he may 
leain to pla) parent against parent. Theieby, he is gaining skill in reasoning 
that will serve his immediate purposes. This developed bcha\ioial attitude 
may continue to color the child's thinking and problem-solving well beyond 
c hildhood. 

The child >> mental processes function much in the same way as do adults’ 
problem-solving activities. Because ol his immaturity, however, he often 
cannot comprehend all the implications ol the raw mental materials he is 
attempting to manipulate: he does not lecogni/e the significant inferences 
inherent in the problem. Inadequacy in unclcist Hiding ol the problem 
causes him to e\ol\e erroneous conclusions. Too often, unfortunately, 
adults, not realizing the child's normal inadequacies, conclude that a child is 
mentally retarded, stupid, or uninterested. 

Inn easing Matin tty and I)n>clojjmrnt of Undnstanding. Between the 
ages of seven and eleven, the child begins to engage in logical thinking. 
Although he is still somewhat self-centered, he is able to get outside himself 
and recognize cause-and-eflec t relationships in the 1 world about him. Natural 
phenomena take on added meaning. For instance, the seasons of the year 
become real concepts, representing weather and tcmpeiature changes. Yet 
the seasons may be identified moie definitely in light of personal interests: 
summer means vacation from school, play, and trips from home; winter 
brings Christmas gilts and fun. Boys, especially, lend to associate the seasons 
with different kinds ol sports. Many childish evaluations of things and 
conditions continue through much of some people’s adult experiences. 
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During later childhood and early adolescence, the young person is likely 
to be extremely curious about his world. He is intrigued by all the different 
people and things that stimulate his senses. He wants to experiment and, 
through his experiences, build new and satisfying concepts. As such, he 
looks for causc-and-elfect relationships and enjoys solving problems that 
arise in his daily life. Previous experiences, however, still tend to affect the 
accuracy of his conclusions. The elementary school child gains much satis- 
faction from comparing his thoughts and feelings with those of his peer -age 
associates. Although he may ask adults many questions concerning matters 
that are not clear to him, he seems to believe that other children of his own 
age are more understanding than are most adults. He may be fearful of 
adults’ laughter when he expresses an opinion that to him is very serious 
but to them may be amusing. Because he no longer perceives himsell 
as a baby, he wants his ideas to be accorded the respect he thinks thev de- 
serve. 

As we have implied throughout the chapter, the accuracy and richness ol 
an older child’s percepts, concepts, and understanding are dependent in 
good measure upon the kind of experiential stimulations he received in his 
earlier years as well as the opportunities lor the deve lopment ol Ins mental 
acuity. A child with adequate cognitive potentialities reared' in a home 
wheie, from earliest childhood, he has experienced many dillcrent and stim- 
ulating situations and has been encouraged to think and make simple deci- 
sions under adults guidance can be expected to develop good habits ol 
thinking that will serve him well throughout his life. This section describ- 
ing briefly the developmental stages of concept loimatlon concludes our 
discussion ol the dynamics of under standing as a part ol the sell in becom- 
ing. The next section will explore the multiple* aspects ol communication 
as integral and significant dimensions within the learning sell as under- 
standing continues to glow. 


COMMUNICATION AND THE LEARNING SELF 

Communication is a major aspect ol human behavior. Except lor the 
physical closeness ol a parent and infant or ol two adults in love, people 
probably get closer psychologically to each other through language* than 
they do in any other way. In his efforts to understand children and to help 
them learn, the teacher must therefore he continually alert to their attempts, 
both spoken and unspoken, to communicate. Effective communication with 
one’s lellows is fundamental to successful participation in lile activities. 
From earliest childhood, the individual possesses the urge to respond by 
one or another form ol expressive behavior to sell-stimulating elements ol 
his phenomenal field. Responses may take the form of body movement, 
gesture, grimace, or spoken language. The felt need to give expression to 
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ones wants and interests is innate. Hie ability to communicate with others 
through the utili/ation ol the spoken or written word is learned. balclriclge 
seems to point up the essence ol (orurnunication lor the learning self in 
saying that speec h is 

... a kind ol behavior which helps to lor in the world ol the child; to 
transform him horn an egocentric to a social being; to make assumptions 
for him; to set up conventions Lo guide and control him; to inform him; 
to instill in him thoughts, feelings and attitudes; to make him feel secure 
and insecure— all these ellects and many more may be brought about in 
the child through tire use ol words. n 


The Nature of Communication 

One of the most crucial and dillicult problems of human liie is communi- 
cation between people, basically, this is the provess by which one human 
being can, to a degree, know what another thinks, feels, or believes. Com- 
munication is the means by which an individual’s need for others can be 
satisfied; it i> the source ol all growth except hods building, and the key 
lo human lelateclness. The perceptive stud ol growth, as we shall see, which 
contiols attitude, knowledge, and beh.m'or is accpiired through communi- 
cation. by c omnnmication, the basic loneliness of the self can at least to a 
degree he overcome and the hunger lor others may he assuaged . 40 

Man, the talking animal, exeits his most powerful influence upon Iris 
fellow beings through the use ol sMirhols, patliculailv through words and 
gestures compounded into language s\ stems. Symbolic interaction is the 
basis ol human c omimmic ation and the intricate network ol understandings 
that both results in and is derived hour group behavior. Collective lile ol 
any kind requires communication; both to build and to maintain the society 
and the sell, human beings must communicate. To examine and to share* 
the wha I , the why, the how, the ends, and the means ol individual and 
group behavior we must communicate dice lively. Through communicative 
acts w r e develop consensus, the sinned peispec lives towaul decisions, values , 
beliefs, sentiments, m definitions of situations among prisons engaged in 
joint action .' 1 This consensus contributes to tlu* predictability and the un- 
derstanding ol the behavior ol others. As a result, there is greater freedom 
for the individual to grow in sell-understanding through his interaction 
w T ith people as Ire engages in symbolic r elatedness. 

The scope ol this writing does not permit a del. tiled examination ol lire 
theoretical considerations in the process ol communication. Our purpose is 
to oiler a basic definition ol communication as a framework lor discussing 
language as a vehicle ol communication in the developmental growth ol 
the symbolic, learning sell. II interested in tire theories and models of com- 
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muni<ation, you should consult Beilo, 1 * Lundberg, 40 or Schramm. 50 Accord- 
ing to Lunclberg, communication is 

. . . the piocess thiough which a set ot meanings embodied in a message 
is convened to a pel son or pci sons in such a way that the meanings re- 
ceived aie equivalent to those which the initiator (s) o! the message in- 
tended/' 1 


In desnibing a communication model, Berio 12 indicates that all human 
communication has some tonne, some person 01 gioup ol persons with a 
pm pose, .1 reason toi engaging in communication Given a souice, with 
ideas, needs, intentions, inloimation, and a purpose lor communicating, 
a second ingicdient is necessaiy. 1 he purpose ol the source has to be ex- 
pressed in the lotm ol a message In human communication, a message is 
behavior available in physical loim, the translation ol ideas, pm poses, and 
intentions into a code, a systematic set ol symbols. How, then, arc the 
source’s pui poses translated into a code, a language 0 This requires a thiid 
communication ingicdient, an nnodn. 1 lie communication encodei is 
responsible loi taking the ideas ol the souice and putting them in a code, 
expressing the souicc’s pui pose in the ionn ol a message In peison-to- 
person communication, the encoding function is perloimed bv the motor 
skills of the source, his vocal mechanisms (oral wold), the muscle systems 
in the hand (written woid), the muscle systems clsewhcie (gcstuies). 

We now have a communication source with pin pose and an encodei who 
tianslates or expi esses this pui pose in the ionn ol a message Now we are 
ready lot a loin th ingredient, the channel, a medium or camei ol messages. 
Thus far, we have inticxluced a communication souue, an encode), a ??ies- 
sage, and a channel; but il we stop here, no communication has taken place. 
For communication to ocelli, theie must be somebody at the other end ol 
the channel. If we have a pin pose, encode a message, and put it into one 
oi anothei channel, we have clone only pait ol the job When we talk, 
someone must listen; when we wine, somebody must lead. '1 he person or 
peisons at the other end can be called the communication lecewer , the 
target of communication. 

Communication sources and leceiveis must be sirrnkn systems. If they aic 
not similar, communication cannot occur. The source and the receiver may 
be the same person: as such, the souice may communicate with himself; he 
listens to vvh.it he says, he leads what he writes, he thinks Psychologically, 
the souice intends to produce a stimulus within the phenomenal field ol a 
receiver. r Ihe receiver responds to that stimulus if communication otcuis; 
it he does not lespond, communication has not occ trued. We now have all 
the basic communication ingredients except one. Just as a souice needs an 
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encoder to translate his purposes into a message, to express, puipose in a 
code, the rereiver needs a dcuxln lo retranslate, to decode the message and 
put it into a lorrn that the receiver can use. Just as the encoder was a set 
of motor skills ol the source, we can view the decoder as the set of sensory 
skills of the receiver. If decoding then depends upon sensory skills, we must 
then look cjuickly at the perceptual aspects of communication because per- 
ception involves the interpretation of the sensations within our experiential 
world. 

Communication and Common Perceptions 

We have noted that rl communication is to occur, communication sources 
and receivers must be similar systems Thus communication is not so easy 
as has been assumed. Even il we are to communicate with ourselves, we 
must have somewhat congruent selves as described earlier. Because of the 
nature of perception, no two individuals can luce precisely the same per- 
ception or make the same use of it. I bus, we really have no given common 
world with any other being, but only the possibility of achieving one to a 
degree through improved attempts at communication. Although we do not 
have common perceptual fields, we ma\ have powerful social needs, effective 
cognitive potentialities, and common languages and cultures to aid us in 
the difficult process of communication, Combs and Snygg M view communi- 
cation as essentialh the process ol acquiring greater understanding ol an- 
other’s perceptual field. 

One of the most potent difficulties of communication is the need that we 
have to build invisible banieis between ourselves and others and their 
perceptual fields. Because the individual's piimarv objective is self-enhance- 
ment, an automatic concomitant of enhancement is defense. We place value 
judgments upon what we perceive in teinis of enhancement or threat. If we 
are to enhance ourselves, pat t ol the process involves concealing oui recog- 
nized weak spots through hiding our inner selves from those out front. 
Some persons have built their banieis so thick and high that they are all 
defense. Words and other attempts at communication bounce oft such 
human exteriors, and these individuals are deprived of the perceptive stuff 
of growth— meaningful experiences with people. 

Although these psychological barriers are somewhat automatic and in- 
esiapable, they can be reduced by experiences that generate confidence in 
other human beings. People who feel the least need for the protection of 
barriers can enhance themselves the most. They are the ones who can best 
take advantage of the rich possibilities loi growth through human commu- 
nication— the acquisition of a greater understanding of their own perceptual 
field in relation to the perceptual fields of other people. 
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LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 

There is research evidence to indicate that the avetage American spends 
about 70 per cent ol his active horns communicating vet bally, listening, 
speaking, leading, writing, in that oulei. In othet wouls, each ol us spends 
about ten 01 ele\en horns a day, e\eiv day , pe» burning \eibal communica- 
tion behaviors. Although language is onl\ one ol the codes we use to express 
our ideas, we can \isuali/e the nemendous impact that language develop- 
ment has upon the emerging sell in expanding the woilcl of experience. 

Because language is the basis ol communication among human beings, it 
is the most \aluablc actualizing mechanism that man possesses With lan- 
guage man accjunes the prevailing culture ol the socielv into which he is 
born; without it he remains alone and ignoiant ol his heritage Language 
is the key to his par tic ipation in social life, a \ehicle Im sell leah/atiori. 
expression, and communication, and .in inslmmcnt lor the oigani/ation ol 
his mental processes To a remarkable extent, language makes us human 
The scope of language encompasses every means ol communication in which 
thoughts and feelings aie symboli/ed, including speaking, writing, reading, 
art, facial expressions, and gestmes. The woicl /rmcp/c/gr commonh tames 
the stiong connotation ol “the spoken word.” The act ol speaking involves 
complex muscular coordination that depends upon the maim.ition.il plot 
ess, as does every phase ol child development 

Although the processes ol speech development are virtually the same lor 
children all ever the world, the lates vary according to each child’s intelli- 
gence, maturity, physical stature, motor development, sex diller dices (gills 
tend to vocali/c eai lier then boss unclei similai conditions), environmental 
and cultural influences, emotional well-being, and motivation I lie achieve 
merit of skill in language follows a generally continuous pattern ol develop- 
ment. According to (now and (now A* the secptenti.il steps ol progress can 
be classified toughly as (1) feeble gestures and reflex sounds, (U) babbling, (3) 
use of a simple spoken vocabulary, (1) lelalivclv meaningful one-word sen- 
tences, (5) combination ol words into thought units, at lust oial and later 
written, (f>) development ol skill in reading, and (7) unproved mastery ol 
all tools ol communic.ii ion 

Prespeech Communication 

Actually an individual’s language begins when someone understands and 
responds to his eflorts to communicate li is wants, l’or example, the infant 
whose mother leeds him as soon as she* observes him stroking his tongue 
back and forth between his lips has developed a language. lie has not 
developed speech, however, which has its beginning in some lortn ol vocali 
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/ation Noimally crying is considered the commonest and the eaihcst form 
of communication Bcloic a young child can give \cnt to his ieelmgs thiough 
intelligible speech, he lends to use body movements and gestuies to make 
his wants known 

Sometime between the second and ioutth month the infant engages in 
spontaneous cooing, makes sucking smacking and gasping sounds, and 
geuei ally expci iments with vowels which aie the eaihcst none lying speech 
sounds By the tunc the child is eight oi nine months ol age, he is able to 
make a vanety ol babbling sounds combining vowels and consonants in 
icpctition 1 1 (jm this babbling slage the inlant learns to produce sounds 
similar to those heard in his environment \s he interacts with people in 
his woild the ini ml thiough imitation and awaiencss, leanis that he can 
eontiol his environment by the use ol language 

Oral Language 

Dining the child s Inst ycai innings gradual]) give way Lo 01 are accom 
pained bv simple vo< di/itions tint become increasingly intelligible These 
ate accomplished in iclativc sequence. b\ gic itci understanding ol gestures 
and commands and bv one word and then two or more word sentences 
Jheic have been a number ol studies ol language development that at 
tempted to tiaee linguistic progress horn iniancy through lour or five yens 
ol life 1 he intent ol this section is to discuss briellv the majoi laeets ol oral 
language, puiicularly vocabulaiv development II vou ue mtc tested m a 
Hvicw ol the most significant test itch studies ol speech development con 
suit Ganison ’ or Hut lock 1 

I (xubulnr) Dntlopmtnt Iheoicticdlv the eh vc lopment ol speech in 
volves the building ol both i pissive vocabulary an 1 ui active vocabulaiv, 
the formation ol sentences mcl pionune ntion Bo'll the infants and the 
twoycai olds comprehension ol wotds (passive vocabulaiv) lai exceeds his 
ability to use them I he development ol this understanding vocabulary 
depends lust upon the child s nine l mutilation ind second upon the 
amount ol 1 uiguage he heats Bee msc sounds and wolds ate laigclv undit 
lerenti tied at the early stages the child builds his understanding pumanlv 
thiough Ins reactions to tones ol voice inel thiough Ins understanding ol 
gestuies Noimallv the eighteen month old eltilel, bv using gestuies and 
some vocah/ations is able to communicate his needs and desnes to othei 
members ol the lannlv 1 ong before he enters school h is able to under 
stand commands and clncc tions given bv people other than those m lus 
family, also, he understands stories that are told or read to him 

As is compatible with the principles ol growth and maturation, the ability 
to develop a new skill such as language generates the debit e to do so, al 
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though sometimes the necessity of other developmental tasks interferes 
temporarily. For this reason, language development suffers a series of lulls, 
the major one occurring when the child is learning to walk. Garrison 57 
reports studies showing the sequential development of vocabulary si/es by 
ages, if you are interested. Throughout the preschool years, (he child’s inter- 
est in language vacillates as other new motor skills are acquired; however, 
the acquisition of vocabulary progresses with extreme rapidity when chil- 
dren do become interested in talking. 

The language of the small child is largely a matter of naming and 
labeling, because he is verbalizing his percepts and attaching labels to his 
activities in order to retain them. The preschool child learns the names of 
objects first, and his speech patterns contain a greater number ol nouns 
and verbs. Pronouns, particularly me and my, begin to appear frequently 
with the development of an increased awareness ol sell. Davis™ found that 
by the age of four, children seem to have acquired the commonly used pro- 
nouns, prepositions, and conjunctions, and that alter the age ol fivc-and- 
one-half years, nouns and verbs represented over 70 pei cent ol the dilleient 
words used. As the child enters school, where he must master new ideas in 
this setting and in his ever-expanding perceptual field, obviously the num- 
ber of nouns and other words increase. Dining the elemental v-sc hool years, 
the child’s oral language capacity develops at a fairly even, although rapid, 
pace. Usually the first-grade child possesses a greater vocabulary than is 
required by basal reading books. 

Children's Conveisaiion . Although the kinds ol words used by children 
may be of interest, the question of why the child uses language is more sig- 
nificant to an understanding ol the dynamics of child behavior. Piaget, 
who was primarily interested in studying thought processes, divided the 
conversation* ol children into two classifications, egocentric speech and 
socialized speech. In egocentric speech, according to Piaget, the child “does 
not bother to know to whom he is speaking nor whether he is being listened 
to. He talks either for himself or for the pleasure ol associating anyone who 
happens to be there with the activity ol the moment. . . . [He] docs not 
attempt to place himsell at the point of view ol his hearer. Anyone who 
happens to be there will serve as an audience.”™ Thus, the child’s speech 
is related to his own actions and thoughts, but he is not actually speaking 
to anyone, merely talking in the presence ol others. This kind of ego- 
centricity is a product ol the child’s intellectual limitations; egocentric 
speech aids the development of his thinking. 

Socialized speech, which is an aid to a child’s social adjustments, is sub- 
divided into (1) adapted infonnation, involving an exchange of thought or 
ideas; (2) criticism of the behavior or work ol others, directed to an audi- 
ence; (3) commands , requests, and tin eats; (4) questions; and (5) answeis. 
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Dunng this stage oi a child's speech development, Piaget says, “the child 
speaks ltom die point ol view ol his audience The function of language is 
no longei nieiely to excite the speakei to action, but actually to com mum 
cate his thoughts to othei people Basing his obscivations on the spon- 
taneous cxpicssions ol cluldien, Piagd noted that socialized speech sounds 
pi edom mated between ages fi\e and six Vigotsky , 1 ’ 1 although agreeing that 
much of the three yeai old child s speech is cgoccntnc in structure, main- 
tained that it is social m genual [unction His research indicated that by 
the age oi sewn, the child s speech was clearlv social both in stiuctuie and 
[unction Obviously, the age ol processing ii orn egocentnc speech to social- 
ized speech will vaiy Among othei lactois, personality plays a dominant 
role, an egocentric sell concept, lot instance will lecjiine 11101c time lor 
necessary intuest in others to begin operation Also, the numbei of oppor 
tunnies a child has to shaic e\[)uienees with both children and adults and 
how he pciceivcs these expeiiences will determine lus degiee ot social 
matin lty 

Development of Other Language Skills 

Basic alls, communication involves the utili/ation ol foui \ocabularies 
listening, speaking, le.ulmg and wilting 1 he various aspects ot language 
development do not piogiess in isol moil \s tlu child acejunes skill in 
oral expiession, lie also is learning to become an cllccti\e listenei, begins 
to lead simple written oi punted manual, and Liter starts to gain mastery 
ol written expiession \lthough theie is a close lclationship between intel- 
ligence and language development, matin at ion experience, and self factors 
j>la\ unpoitaiit and influential loles m the child s acquisition ol lan 

Io accjiine an unclu standing ol oral language necessitates the develop 
me lit ol the power to listen intelhgentls to the spoken woicl and to put 
meaning int > each woid heard llu accjmsition of listening skill progresses 
gradually and depends upon matmation, training sell perceptions, and 
motivation 1 he attainment ol skill in leading is closely associated with 
the development ol aeleejuate undci standing and use ol spoken language 
Although leading is commonlv itgaieled »is t lie abihtv to obtain ideas fionr 
the punted page, a bettci description ol reading might be the capacity oi 
an individual to put meaning into symbols to which he responds visually 
in much the same way as he has learned to give thought to language sym- 
bols to which he responds through hearing As with the gaining of skill in 
oial language, the development ol leading skill depends upon matui ational 
pi ogress, env nonmenlal stimulation, and positive self perceptions of the 
reading process I he prime lactoi ol wutten language is, of couise, the 
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ability to present ideas that aie worth) ol putting into written form. In 
order to expiess one’s thoughts clcaily, succinctly, and intelligibly, skills are 
needed in grammatical constt union and punctuation, in correct spelling, 
and in legible penmanship. 


THINKING— OUR INNER-SELF LANGUAGE 

Thinking, that is, communication within ourselves. is a language that is 
closely interrelated with oral and visual language As the child matures and 
acquires language skills, his dependence upon nomeihal clues decreases, 
with a corresponding increase in his dependence upon language. 1 hereaher, 
language bee onus the child’s chief \ehicle lot thinking and reasoning. By 
means of language a child increases his understanding ol things and people 
not in his immediate environment, to retrospect into the past and to peer 
into the future, lhrough language, he is able to transcend both time and 
space in his seaich foi meanings and relationships, to group togethei ideas 
that have some similarities, and to develop concepts \s such, thinking and 
reasoning, along with a sell-awareness, sell-deception, and socialized speech, 
develop gradually from a leeble beginning in infancy 

According to Piaget, whose theories were discussed in the previous chap- 
ter, the child does not begin to grow conscious ot his reasoning at 1 1 v ties 
until after the age ol seven or eight: nonetheless, the child’s intellectual 
development serves at a lelativelv early stage to give him a better under- 
standing of himself and his world. Piaget M describes three stages ol develop- 
ment as (1) sensorimotor activity; (2) egcxenti ic thought rtnd language; and 
(3) rational thought. During the fust period, the* infant explores his world 
and comes to deal with ft as something apart limn his sell He discovers 
that symbols are closely related to the objects and happenings in Ins wot Id 
and gradually learns that there are others to whom he must adjust Lan- 
guage during this period is classified by Piaget as egocentiic, since the 
child’s world is still interpreted largely in terms of sell In the second stage, 
the child’s speech includes the elements of egocentr icily discussed earlier. 
According to Piaget, the child is capable of rational thought during the 
third stage, emerging between the seventh and eleventh years. 

We have viewed thinking as an inner language of the sell and its develop- 
mental relationship to language. Thus, language is not only our chief means 
of understanding objects and people that are not in our immediate phenom- 
enal field, but also our chief vehicle for thinking and reasoning. I he devel- 
opment of our cognitive powers of reasoning is cl i - ec 1 1 y a function of out 
language abilities. As such, the factors that have either direct or indirect 
influence upon the one form ol language will have a comparable effect upon 
the other including thinking, our inner language. Thus, as the child matures 
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1,n(l 1 ,,0 S ,CWS in hls ac^uisin,,,, ol 01 a I and then visual language, he makes 
gieatei use ol innei languagt (o exploit- and lo undeistand sell and its 
phenomenal held as he learns moie cflettivclv to deal with maintenatue 
and aauali/ation needs in du* process ol becoming. 


LEARNING A POSITIVE SELF 

In a chapter concerning the dvnamics ol the learning sell, it would seem 
quite appropriate to explore bricflv die positive \iew ol sell because ol ns 
tiemendous significance loi die multiple uspec ts ol the learning pi oc esses. 
\ccoiding to m.ijoi assumptions ol phenomenological liteiatuie concerning 
the actualization ol the sell, adequate people seem lo be indi\idu,ds who 
view change and adjustment to c iic umstances as oppoilunities loi renewing 
and leMlah/ing then sense ol adet|uac\ 1 hen positive view ol sell has been 
achieved tlnough an ac c umulalion ol success expediences and an attitude 
toward problems as challenges to a strong sell, .ather than as threats to a 
lestiicted sell they cannot tiust From the phr iiomenologic al view ol be- 
havior, the sense of self is learned, thus, a positive self is teachable. 

People who have developed sonic degree o! sell-actuali/ation have positive 
views ol sell I hey tend to see themselves as liked, wanted, worthy, and 
“able to do.” \dequate pel sons, lechng able, can more ellectivelv assess 
then strengths and weaknesses, act on then needs for sell-improvement; 
handle then feelings consti uc lively , initiate c lunge as well as accept c lunge, 
assess situations and design approaches to them; levise then values and 
establish new value-goals; cope with problems inventively as well as realisti- 
cally; stockpile successes as guides to lutuie sell clnec tion; accept and set 
reasonable, realistic situational limits; keep growing steadily in their desired 
or chosen ways, reach out and up loi peak expet 'em es m the process ol 
being-in becoming 11 a positive sell is as important t » the learning organism 
in the development ol the tiulv adequate personality as phenomenological 
theorists have suggested, then our success in the production ol positive views 
ol sell in the children and adolescents under oui guidance must stand as a 
major criterion ol our success or lailure with them. 

II the sell is learned as a function ol experience, then, whethei we aie 
awaie ol it or irot, children learn about themselves in the classroom. I hey 
learn about themselves horn the kinds ami quality ol experiences we and 
they provide. With the sell being ol major importance to learning and 
developmental becoming, then it behooves those ol us who have responsi- 
bility lor the educative processes to be aware ol its significance and of the 
contribution that teaching can make in the lor initiation ol a positive sell. 
Because the sell is learned, what is learned tan be taught. The question is 
not one ol whethei we approve ol teaching lor a positive sell in the public 
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schools; we could not ovoid affecting the self if we wonted to. Wc may ignore 
the self in our teaching; we cannot, however, escape the fact of our influence 
upon the self or our ultimate responsibility with respect to whether the 
effects of schooling are positive or negative. If the public schools accept the 
responsibility for their effects upon the sell, it is clear that the self must be 
recognized in the classroom . The effect of schooling upon the child s sell 
must be viewed as equally important with the acquisition of subject matter. 
Research by Staines 65 has shown that sclf-actuali/ation can he achieved 
in regular classrooms with no loss of learning in traditional subject mat- 
ter. 

Self-learning, learning about seif, now is known to he an essential element 
if other learning is to progress. This has been made rathei clear to us 
through the research studies of children who have had blocks to learning. 
As children are given help in understanding sell and in developing more 
positive self-concepts, they can more readily exercise self-help in overcoming 
their difficulties. Conceptions of self arc not cold, haul facts. They are deep 
personal meanings, beliefs, values, attitudes, and feelings about oneself. If 
we were to view the classroom as a powerful laboratory in human resources, 
then imagine the tremendous possibilities for human learning, including 
learning about self. If positive self-concepts are impoitant, then these con- 
siderations must be an integral part of the classroom climate and the learn- 
ing processes: 

1. The teachers must he aware of this importance. 

2. They must be willing to admit concern about the self-concept into 
the classroom as a legitimate part of the educating process. 

3. They must find ways of creating a climate in the classioom that will 
permit the exploration and the discovery oi the self. 

4. They must find ways of actively encouraging the discovery of the 
students’ self in a positive fashion. 

5. Teachers must view themselves, learning processes, and the learners 
positively if they are to generate positive views of self within their stu- 
dents. 06 

As Jersild has stated so cogently in his book When Teacheis Face Them- 
selves: “The teacher’s understanding and acceptance of himself is the most 
important requirement in any effort he makes to help students to know 
themselves and to gain healthy self-acceptance.” 67 In essence, the habit of 
positive thinking seems to have an affinity for fortunate events in the lives 
of people. 
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The 

Personalized 



If a man does not keep pace 
until Ins companions , perhaps it is 
because he heais a difjeient drum - 
mn. Let him step to the music 
which he hears , howexter measured 
or far mu ay. 

— Thoreau 

r 



The above quotation, cou- 
pled with Liich Fromm’s 
thought that “Aran must ac- 
(ept the lesponsiblity for 
himself and the lact that only 
b\ using his own poweis can 
lie gi.e meaning to life ,” 1 
should capline the essence of 
thi chaptei, the emerging 
peisonali/ed, unique self in 
the process ot being-in-becom- 
ing Gebsattel tells us that 
“only in the process of be- 
coming does the ioim of life 
complete itself and the ‘eidos’ 
of the person become real- 
ized.” 11 Thus fai, we have de- 
veloped the theme that man 
is no abstraction, but a multi- 
dimensional being who can 
understand and unify the 
human self only in the dy- 
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namic interactive merging of the social situation and the uniquely human 
condition, the awesome human predicaments of living. In the phenomeno- 
logical-existentialistic approach to humanism, man experiences his own 
truth and reality lor living as he participates in it, is conscious of it, and has 
some ielationship to it. The unique and pcrsonali/ed self emerges as a de- 
velopmental product of an individual s experiential perceptions of himsell, 
others, and the distinctly human ciicumstances contributing to his own 
awareness, identity, and commitments as a human being. 

THE NATURE OF THE PERSONALIZED SELF 

Carl Rogers, through his many experiences with clients in therapy ses- 
sions, believes that people have a basic quality of being able, even though 
emotionally disturbed, to seek out and become intensely awaic of their 
own personalized selves. The client finds himself confirmed not only in 
what he is but in his potentialities. He can affirm himsell, teal fully to be 
sure, as a separate, unique person. As such, he can become the architect 
of his own future through the functioning of his awareness and his con- 
sciousness. Because the person is more open to his expeiience and has 
faced up to self rather than avoided it, he can permit himsell to live sym- 
bolically in terms of all the possibilities. He tan acceptantly live out, in his 
thoughts and leclings, the creative urges within himself, the destructive 
tendencies he finds within, the challenges ot being, of living, and ol becom- 
ing, and even, the challenge ol death. He can lace, in his consciousness, 
what it will mean to him to be, and what it will mean not to be. Thus, he 
becomes an autonomous. human person, able to be what he is and to choose 
his course. We identity ourselves, then, as an emerging personali/ed sell, as 
Rogers has aptly stated, in terms ol “The way to do is to be. The way to 
understand is from within. ” 4 

In a long chapter on the sell, Bonner 5 argued against l he concept ol the 
self as a mere learning process described in terms of an individual’s ex- 
pectancy. In its place, he suggested that the sell can be described more 
meaningfully by considering the individual’s intentions. According to Bon- 
ner, the self is not a being, but a process; an enchuing, but constantly 
changing individual. Hie self is not a set ol conditioned or learned responses 
merely, but more significantly, a mode ol action directed toward the future. 
“It is directional as well as reactive; future-oriented as well as adjust ive.” ,l 
Bonner defines the self as “the set of attitudes that a person has toward his 
own behavior.” 7 James, one of the earlier pioneers in self theory, cogently 
recognizes the personali/ed nature of the sell in saying, “So out sell-feeling 
depends entirely on what we back ourselves to be.”” s Murphy has recognized 
the dynamic complexity of the personali/ed qualities in succinctly describ- 
ing the self as something to be realized 
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The Concept of Self 

An adequate concept ol the sell is basic to an interpi cation of personality. 
In any discussion ol the sell in psychological literature, connotations such 
as the following are used to denote the various aspects of selfhood: “self- 
consciousness, sell-reali/ation, “self-preservation," “self-confidence," “self- 
assertion," “self-dependence,” “self-esteem," and others. The gaining of a 
child s insight into his personal qualities of self is a slow, difficult process 
that may not be achieved adequately until adulthood, ii ever. According to 
Crow and Crow, “The .self or (go can be interpreted as including all an 
individual’s feelings and actions ." 10 Although lay definitions of the term 
personality tend to be more narrow and stereotyped, psychologists view the 
concept of personality as lelated to the whole leeling, thinking, behaving 
human being. Basically, they do not think of the individual as having per- 
sonality, but as being one, a unique person with certain distinctive qualities 
ol self. In this ics pet t the individual actually views his own personality 
through the somewhat distorting lenses of his own personal experiences. 
Depending upon past lailurcs, success, hopes, feais, and attitudes, he may 
verbalize about himself in a variety of ways. These perceptive remarks re- 
flect the speaker’s self-concept, or personality as viewed from within. 


Dimensions of the Personalized Self 

Throughout this book, we have emphasized the subjective-humanistic 
approach as a means of trying to understand the complex behavior of the 
individual. T his approach starts with the assumption that behavior is pur- 
poseful and caused and that people behave as ihe\ do because of the way 
things seem to them, and not solely because of set external stimuli. As such, 
a person’s behavior at any given time makes sense to him in terms of how 
lie peueives the situation. Meanings arc personalized; therefore, each 
human being views life in a unique manner. Man’s uniqueness rests upon 
the fact that lie is a social being, able to have attitudes, to interpret and to 
give meanings to all the stimuli about him. In eflect, we create our own 
personalized, unique selves with distinctive multiple dimensions. The ques- 
tion of the origin of the sell is a fascinating one, and much research 11 has 
been conducted concerning the nature of the self. As a prelude to the dis- 
cussions ol vaiious activities ol the emerging sell in the process of becoming, 
we shall take a quick look at the multiple aspects of that which we consider 
to be the differentiated, personalized self. 

The Bodily Self. As discussed in a previous chapter, the infant and 
child have some awareness of their physical bodies; vague bodily perceptions 
are experiences of children as well as adults. The sense organs of the child 
by means ol 'which he peiceives objects around him arc the same sense 
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organs by means of which he perceives his own body. Ilis body is as real 
to him as arc other objects in his enviionment and as much a part ol him as 
the external objects that he has not yet learned to discriminate. As the 
child matures, he develops a body image representing his identifications, 
feelings, and attitudes concerning his body and certain aspects ol it. 
Throughout continuing dilleientiation and the giowth ol the bodily sell, 
experiences lelevant to the physical sell come lo occupy a most important 
place in the perceptual field of the young child. In such experiences as 
staring at his closed fist, feeling the sensory impulses flowing through his 
body, being startled or pleased by the sound of his own voice, and enjoying 
the kinesthetic sensations running thiough his muscles, the child comes to 
know himself as a physical body, his bodily sell. Piobably every normal 
individual dimly perceives his body as part ol personality structure. 

The Social Self. Hie self is not an inborn phenomenon; like so many 
other aspects of personality, it is accjuiied in association with others. Al- 
though awareness of onescll is not wholly dependent upon consciousness 
of others, their attitudes toward oneself arc nevertheless important determi- 
nants ol our views of self. The child’s differentiation ol himself horn others— 
first from his mother and then from other lamily membeis— is depend- 
ent upon their attitudes toward him. The perceptual self, discussed in the 
next section, is effectively shaped by how we think others perceive us. l ; arly 
in his becoming, the child lor ms an image ol himsell as he appears to others 
and by the way they judge or evaluate him. Be lore long lie leads in specific 
ways toward their judgments and conducts himsell in accordance with his 
understanding of their evaluations. 

Secimty and sclf-estcrui , two of our basic needs, arc significantly 1 elated 
to the social self and some forms of anxiety and stress are undoubtedly de- 
pendent upon the way others see us. Insecurity and self-devaluation are 
largely ways in which an individual reacts to other people’s opinions of him. 
The need to keep up social appearances is largely an expression ol the Icar 
of other people’s judgments. Self-esteem, fundamentally social, is normally 
acquired in the child’s interaction with members of his family. It the child's 
parents express a favorable view of him, il they are free ol the self-righteous- 
ness that impels some parents to demand that the child accede to their every 
expectation,- the child has an excellent chance ol developing sell -confidence 
and self-respect. It the opposite circumstances prevail, the child learns to 
mistrust and to devaluate himsell, and in time to mistrust and to devaluate 
others. 

Some insight into a person’s self-esteem illuminates our understanding of 
him. Clinicians and child psychologists agree that both excessive and defi- 
cient self-esteem are detrimental to the formulation of an effective social 
self. An exaggerated or a deficient sense of self-importance implies a dis- 
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torted perception of out status in otliu ptopl< s eyes I lie distortion results 
in misunderstanding and conflict 01 in nc ui otic cfloits to loitifv a feeble 
sell In extreme cases, the need to maintain a favoiabk image in the eyes 
of otheis chives men into sell deceptions langing horn paianoid piojections 
to gtaneliose schi/oplntnic delusions 
All ol this discussion undtiscores the ccntial fact that although oui self 
attitudes aie hugely ptoduccd by otluis attitudes toward us, a significant 
faetoi in oui sell conception is the mannei in which we intei nali/e the atti 
tude of others towaul us 1 hus, a person s self esteem is not entncly socially 
bound blit is dependent upon his peiception ol lus relation to otheis As 
such, changes in himself 01 m Ins bchmoi aie changes in lus peiception of 
his relation to otheis Williun James noted tint oui social selves depend 
upon the opinions held ol us b\ various soil d groups 1 ach group forms an 
image ol Us membcis, so that we mav siv that a person has as man) dif 

feient social selves as there .ire distinct g u/up\ of persons about whose opin- 

ion lie cares 12 

Tin Pnnptual Self 1 he social aspects ol the self are alwavs interpreted 
by the individual in the light ol lus own experiences and intentions The 
news otheis hold ol linn aie continudh tiaiisloimed by him in accoidanee 
with his own perspectives I hus when we say that the self is the view of 
otliei persons regarding onescll, wc aie staling onlv a putial and even less 
important truth about the sell Uluallv, the most important liuth about 
the lndividmls self is tint it is fm un) of pt union g hwutlf Ilns percep- 
tion of oneself in the light ol lus own inter pietation of Ins behavior is 
called the pnuptual S( If \s such, the pcieeptual self is an oigani/ation of 

sell attitudes and the onl> self that an individual can truh and intimatelv 

know all othei aspects of the total sell are putiallv removed liom dneet 
peieeption and arc infeiicd bv others because the concept ol the peieeptual 
self is paramount to developmental bchavioi as viewed bv the phenomeno 
logical appioach, we need to lecogm/e the 1 matrix in which it anscs and 
functions Ibis matrix, pnupiunl uaht v in winch the individual expeii- 
enecs lumsell .is a person, along with othei aspects of the pcieeptual self, 
will be discussed subsequentls in the next nrajot section, ‘ I he Dvnanne 
Structure ol Pcisonahtv 

The Idtal Self Of all the anim i Is man alone has the capacity of setting 
up ideals and stnving loi then iiah/ition In e flee t, man is a makei of 
myths, and among the myths he c l cate s is the ideal self Certainly it would 
be enoneous to think of this sell as an incite dual f uuasy, lor it is a dimen 
sion of the total self that allccts the behavior ol the individual possessing it 
Although sell enhancement and level ol aspiration aie often identified with 
the ideal self, they aie not the same I he ideal self is the image a person 
has of the kind of person he would like to be 1 he ineffectuality of the ideal 
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self in (Inciting a peison's behavioi, especially in the hue ol haish leality, 
is that many times it is composed less ol il\nami( peisonali/ed striving 
towaul a pievisioned goal than ol pooilv motivated wishes and ol what 
the nu rent ideals ol the “good ’ man happen to be. Moi cover, the ideali/cd 
self-image sometimes selves .is a mammal taskmaster as in the tase ol those 
distraught neuiotics who stiive loi pci led ion 

Nevertheless, a wholesome ideal sell is hequenily the only psychological 
agency by means ol which man (an petsonah/e his stimngs and sin mount 
the tiibalism ol his age. When the ideal sell is lotindcd upon a lealistic 
assessment of one’s own capacities and limitations, it can seive as a compass 
to guide the individual’s behavior his long-iange goals and his planning 
and implementation ol aspnations- a load map loi his ellective living. In 
some people, the ideal self is what AlJpoit calls “a ciitcnon lot con- 
science”; 14 in otliei cases, by stiiving to implement lus ideal ol what he 
wants to be, man not only may change himsell but mav aid in the trans- 
foimation of the moial inviionment in which lie lives Thus lai we have 
desciibed some ol the dimensions ol the sill, with pailiiul.u emphasis on 
the petceptual sell, which mav ollei some insight into the naiiue ol the 
peisonali/ecl sell Beloie pieceding to explore the ludiments ol tin sell- 
concept, a lew lines bv John Masefield mav seive to 1 1 histi ate the multiple, 
yet unified natmc of the sell 

And theie weie ihiee men 
Went down the load 
As down the load went he 
The man they saw, the man he was 
And the man he wanted to be 


The Impact of the Self-concept upon Personality 

As a child glows and develops, he learns not only the woild about him 
and his place in it but about himsell Such learning is intensely peisonal, 
is in a huge pait piivate, is heavily symbolic and oltcn illogical, and yet is 
of vital importance to both pnvate happiness and public behavioi Lveiy 
person lives with himself and, to some degree, is always alone No one can 
ever completely know the sell ol anyone else, although the quest loi under 
standing onesell and others has generated much human thought, including 
the science of psychology kor centuries man has cherished the hope ol 
answeiing such universal questions as Who am I' What am 1? I low did l 
come to be this way? -and their logical consequence, the search loi purpose: 
Why am I? r I he sell-concept is a psychological construct that includes the 
area of one’s essentially private experience and sell-evaluation -essentially 
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,mv,te even though it is m pm u .ml, ml mio bv most of the thmgs 

tve sa> and do, h> the att, tucks u, hold ,,,<1 hv the hcl.ds we cxp.css 
Sullivan, 1 * who has duoud imith thought to theouis ol self, consult is 
the sill concept oi sc If cl^n unism muni to hum in pusonihiv \e t ually , 
liom the mi w point of hum in It lining the sell tone ept is the tpex the 
tulmin ittoii, ol all the sot 1 d md ptisond cxpaunccs the child Ins had 
\11 hut sets poling childteit hi\c lotinccl some concept ol themselves ,s 
people and numeioiis studies " ol the intuit ol the sell concept md its 
1 elation to hclnnoi mil itlpistnuni hive been conducted Although the 
sc II concept is lughh complex most ol the tesenth to elite Ins been 
lot used on out dimension lilt good bid oi positne neg iti\e dimension (V 
i ithei thoiough simun n \ ol the htei Mine in this nc i is iv ul ible in 
\ft( andkss 1 ') \c cm ding lo Mc( tndkss i lie sc II concept mi) be thought 
ol is i st t ol expeet nicies plus i\ iluuions ol iht uei oi bthiMois with 
leltience to whitli tlust expect incus m held 

I hmking loi iht momenl in itims ol the gc < d b id dimension ol the 
sell concept we mi\ sin ihit iht told sell com pt o{ m indmtluil mi) 
Nil) liom t\litm(l\ pool oi nc s iu\e to min good oi positive 1 Inis the 
om t ill sc 11 conct pi m i\ be \isuih/(tl is moi oi ltss in ilgtbim told d 
m considciing tlie lnuiN ut is miking up die sell mou md mou imfxn 
taut ut is ne itgiided is good th in hid then i positne sell concept cm 
lit mltiied md \ue uisi lllswoith behests die positne sell concept ol a 
ptison tm be defined is ittiing itle(]inlt cipible ol tit ding with the 
woild likcible \ lined intiinsic ill\ woith\ md bee n liom tliese pci 
solid lethngs come stlliespeci sell tonlitlt lit e tligmlN md lionoi not te> 
mention gie it h ippmtss md ilu jon oi lmiig How do people de\elop 
positi\e s< 11 concepts Hnelh th(\ cliscoui t lit n hi m imlN the 1 1 nth ibout 
then idtntitN l>\ being tit ited lot it d loi win ill's it 1 1 In ii e — H\ I lie 
signifu ml people m tilt n pemptud woild I lie psNthologu il coiistiutt 
ol the sell concept h is been piesented licit mils bi it (In tlnoughout the itst 
ol the (Inj)tti i \ metN ol pile nonu in teliting to the clt\elopment ol the 
sell concept will be txploied 


THE DYNAMIC STRUCTURE OF PERSONALITY 

I he 1 it t th it the c luld s (oi im otliei inth\ idu il s) pei son ilitN is tU n unit 
mtl is the it lot e subjtct to (hinge t innol bt dtinecl I low tlitse thmges 
tome ibout md to wlnt extent tilt i nut i st J 1 lutois nnei let with the (\ 
tt in il l it tois ol influence in the dt \t lopmt mil piottss ol being in becoming 
aie m itteis that chillenge the t uelul studs ol all who lie concerned with 
c luld le u mg \T inv psuhologists h i\t theon/td tonteining the natiut md 
the sti ut tm t ol the pc ison ili/td st II C luitntlx most authoiims in the helei 
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of personality theory recognize the holistic approach or the totality of the 
dynamic factors intei acting as they 1 elate to the integrated development 
of a unique person. In modem psychiatry, lot example, the tenn personality 
refers to the psychological, physical, chemical, and social aspects ol the indi- 
vidual as they combine at any given instant, a pioccss that is continuous 
from birth to death. Illustratively, Menninget views personality as pertain- 
ing to “the individual as a whole, his height and weight and loves and hates 
and blood piessure and lellcxcs; his smiles and hopes and bowed legs and 
enlaiged tonsils. It means all that anyone is and all that he is tiying to 
become.” 10 The phenomenological appmach, emphasizing subjectivity, ex- 
perience of the moment, perception, and the dynamic qualities ol the self, 
would tell us that only when we try to discover and to undo stand the sub- 
jective or interior organization of a < hild’s behavior can n e tr uly gam insight 
into his real personality. 

Nature of Personality 

Of the many pioposed definitions of personality, as it is viewed scientifi- 
cally today, probably the most inclusive, lot oui pui poses, is that ol AHpoit, 
who has defined personality as “the dynamic organization within the indi- 
vidual of those psycho -physical systems that determine his unique adjust- 
ments to his environments.” 20 In viewing the definition, the term dynamic 
stresses the changing nattue of personality ; it emphasizes that changes can 
and do occur in the quality ol a person s behavioi. Organization implies 
that peisonality is not composed ol a number of dilleient tiaits, one added 
to the other, but lh.it they aie inter lelaled. I his inlcnclalionship changes, 
with some qualities becoming mote influential and others less as there are 
changes within the child, in the enviionment, and the interaction ol the 
child within the enviionment. 

The psychophysical systems aie the habits, attitudes, values, beliels, emo- 
tional states, sentiments, and motives that ate psychological in natuie but 
have a physical basis in the c h lid’s neuial, glandulai, and general bodily 
states. Although these systems are not the product ol heiechty. they aie based 
upon heredity foundations; they have been developed tlnough discovering 
potentialities and learning as a result of the child’s experiences. In ellcct, 
the psychophysical systems are the motivating lorces or sell-sti ivings that 
determine how the child will behave in relation to himself and otheis in 
his phenomenal field. Because each child has different learning experiences, 
the behavior manifested is unique in the sense that no other child, even an 
identical twin, will behave in exactly the same way. One very influential 
factor in each child’s unique style ol behavior is the perceptual reality of 
the self, to be discussed in the next section as a background lor the subse- 
quent examination of the structure of personality. 
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Perceptual Reality of the Self 

Although pieviously v\c exploit! the piueptiul sell hi telly, we luve 
relegated a discussion ol perceptual reality to this section as a significant 
aspect of the stiuctuic of the self. Perceptual i call t > as experienced by the 
individual as a peison is (he niatiix in the development and oigani/ation 
of the perceptual sell. A basic concept of all holistic psychology (involving 
a consideration ol the total person in .1 state ol dynamic interaction), par- 
ticularly in such influential theories ol personally as those of Vllport, Gold- 
stein, Lew in, Muiphy, and Rogers, is some \anant ol a psychological envi- 
ronment Our apptoach to developmental hchavioi will include the concept 
of a perceptual held Recause a fundamental pr opens ol all fields, eithei 
physical or psychological, is mobility or change, a psychological field is a 
dynamic pattern of individual and interacting persons. 1 hits, causation in 
such a field is instantaneous ratlin than lineal; consecpiently , the behavior 
of a person, although histone alls connected with the past, may be function- 
ally independent ol it 

No one then can experience the past ol his perceptual held, 1101 its future, 
but only its immediate pi esc lit, accordingly, the perceptual held of every 
individual is inesc apablv unic|uc and thoroughly ptisonalr/cd 77 m pei- 
(Cptual fit Id of the moment of hemo-in Innommg is the prison's only p s\- 
( hotogn nl irnhty, it is whae Ins expnunn dnuus its meaning and it saves 
as the faalitatoi of peiaptual ieaht\ -the matin of the peueptual self As 
such, behavior is not merely a function ol the impact of external stimuli 
upon the individual, but mole proloundlv ol his perception ol them in an 
organized held In lact. a persons perception ol the organized held is his 
organized perceptual field ol reality 111 which he . ievvs and interprets his 
cxpei rentes 

One ol the startling and oltcn ton I using phenomena in even one's experi- 
ence is the maiked contrasts in his perception o 1 the field at dilleient in- 
stances ol its oc cun nice Yesterday's imperative stuving mav be today’s 
trifle of life because the total perceptual field is undergoing liansloimations 
while lern. lining the same 1 bus, the field is much like the tianspos.ible 
absolute of the physical sciences, the lor 111 that is 1 01 ever changing while 
remaining stable Without flexibility of tin peiccptual field, the mdividu.il 
could not modify Ins behavior in the advent ol changed circumstances: but 
without a degree ol stability personality could never achieve structure, 01 
gani/alion, and dilution 

The Organization of the Perceptual Self 

As we have indicated, a peison pci c eives himself as immersed in pei- 
ceptual reality. Perceptual lealilv, like all totalities or wholes, is chaiaeter- 
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i/ecl by organization and relative stability. The stability of the perceptual 
self is only as great as the solidarity of the perceptual reality in which it is 
based. An organ i/cd perceptual i cal i ty tends to pioduce a consistent pei- 
ceptual self. The healthy individual seeks both change and stability; but 
change and stability are ellected by unity ol oigani/alion and consistency. 


Self-consistency 

An important characteristic ol the perceptual sell is consistent). Although 
there is no empirical prool ol the validity ol Lecky’s postulated need lor 
self-consistency as the sole basic need ol a human being, its significance lor 
phenomenological psychology is tremendous. Sell-consistency serves as a 
practical device for making human experience oideily and intelligible. For 
example, just as a person may rationalize his lailures in older to cope with 
them, so he organizes his perceptions in order to assimilate his own maze 
of individual experiences. This, then, is his "substitute,” but ‘‘realistic,” 
world, which he can accept and understand and liom whidr important 
standards of behaivor arc derived. 

The consistency and stability ol the perceptual sell are not biological 
properties, but, as learned qualities, they arise hour an individual's experi- 
ences. For instance, il a child, through negative experiences with parents, 
has formed an image ol himself as unaccepted or unwanted, he continues 
in his belief, even in the lace of contradictory evidence, because this is the 
only perception he knows. Because everyone inter picts his own experience 
in the light ol his perceptual field, tire child peiceives himself in the light 
of the only image he has. Although our stress on consistency and stability ol 
the self may mislead you into believing that it is ligid and um hangeabje, 
naturally in the light ol bcing-in-becoming this is not true. The number 
and degree of changes are largely a function ol modifications in the per- 
ceptual field of the individual. As the perceptual field changes, the person 
who organizes his experience within it also changes. Thus, when air indi- 
vidual's perceptual reality changes, his perception ol himself and, hence, of 
his world also changes. 

Self-concept 

One of the most important aspects ol the personality pattern ol the per- 
ceptual self is the self-concept— the “core.” lire sell-concept, which is a 
composite ol thoughts and lendings that constitutes a person’* awareness ol 
his individual existence— his conception ol who and what Ire is— contains 
an image or picture that the individual holds ol himsell.- 1 This sell-image 
has two dimensions: the physical and the psytholo^ual. The physical self- 
image consists of the individual’s concepts ol Iris physical appearance and 
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his concepts of the impoi lance o! all pails of liis body in i elation to his 
behavior and to the piestigc they give. 

1 he psychological sell-image consists ol a pci son's perceptions oi his own 
individual qualities such as honesty, independence, sccuiity, inadequacy, 
and so loith. JJ 1 he sell-image is a “minoi image,” dctei mined hugely by 
the natuie ol the incli\iduals telations with othets. The role or status a 
pci son occupies in a group or in society thus influences the concept he holds 
ol himsell I hus, the child’s concept of himself as a peison is a minor 
image ol what he believes significant people* in his lile think ol him. The 
personality, then, is oigani/ed atomic! the 1 vaiious concepts ot self, each of 
which has a definite soc ioc ultuial leleient oi has lesultccl horn the per- 
ceptual and expet initial interaction ot the indixidual within his specific 
phenomenal field. The oigani/alion ol these concepts is hieunr linul, the first 
and most basic concept ol sell being bom lrc nil the “womb ol family rela- 
tionships.” Seconclaiy concepts ol sell aie acquired in other gtoup milieus 
outside 4 the home. I hese concepts may be huoiablc oi unlavoiable, and 
they ha\e \aiying degiees ol impoitance in the gencial concept of sell, the 
cole ol one’s personality . ,JI 


A PHENOMENOLOGICAL VIEW OF PERSONALITY 

Piobablv Tail Rogers, eminent psyc holhcrapist and originator ol clicnt- 
centeiecl therapy, is best lepiesentatnc of a somewhat organized h.mie ol 
lelerence concerning the phenomenological approach to peisonality dy- 
namics. In Rogeis. c lient-c enter eel personality is a scll-c enteiecl theoiy ol 
personality. In I » is humiliation ol a theois o! behaw’oi and personality 
these majoi themes se 4 em to be emphasi/ed: (1) the sell as an experiencing 
oiganism, (2) sell-ac t uali/ation. (. l i) sell-maintenance, and (1) sell-enhance- 
ment. Ac cm ding to Rogeis, all behusioi stems Irom an internal frame ol 
lelerence Actually in his theoiy ol peisonalit\ no one can gi\e an explana- 
tion lor anothei because onl\ the inti osj>ec t ix e sell can validly explain an 
inner mechanism oi an inner leeling. In this sense, then, the only explana- 
tion that is possible lot each ol us is to into pi el our own behavioral 
phenomena loi out seises and then hope to communicate the personal im- 
pact ol this behavioi ellec lively to others. As Rogeis himsell says: “Horn 
my own phenomenological point ol \iew, the best explanation ol a given 
behavioi comes horn permitting tlu 4 individual to exploie his beha\ior in 
a sale climate and thus to leant its basis and its explanation. J,( 

We should emphasize that whales ei theoiy ol peisonality Rogers may 
ha\e delineated cuirently is ptnely a humiliating one; in lact, Rogeis him- 
sell does not consider himsell to ha\e c\ol\ed a definite theoiy ol person- 
ality. Rogers desciibes his attempts to understand mans beha\ior as "a 
theoiy ol theiapy, personality, and interpersonal telationships as dc\eloped 
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in the client-centered framework.” 2tJ In describing man’s behavior, Rogers 
is an optimist in that he feels that humanity is positive, forward-moving, 
constructive, realistic, and quite trustworthy.- 7 

We can best discuss Rogers’ theory of personality by examining the 
twenty-two propositions relevant to man’s behavior that he formulated in 
1951 and 1959 in Koch. 28 The first nineteen propositions were formulated 
in 1951, whereas the last three were added in 1959 as he discussed his theory 
in Koch’s book. Because the self is central to the theme ol each of the 
propositions, we can readily assume that Rogers’ theory of personality re- 
volves around the concept of self. That is, all of the propositions discuss 
either the individual, the person, or the self. They are not abstractions 
about society as a whole or theoretical statements about life itself; each 
places a primary emphasis upon the uniqueness of a single human being. 
Although each of Rogers’ propositions stands on its own, we shall add 
statements in some cases as a means ol clatifying the precise meaning. 


Rogers’ Propositions Concerning Personality Dynamics 

The first nineteen propositions are quoted from the chapter “A Theory 
of Personality and Behavior” in Rogers’ Client-Centered ThnapyP whereas 
the last three are paraphrased from Koch’s Psychology: A Study of a Science , 
wherein Rogers presents the latest contiibutions to his developing theoiy of 
personality. 

1. “Exmy individual exists in a continually (hanging world 
of experience of which he is the center .” This viewpoint 
stresses introspection, which is central to phenomenology. 

We all live in our private world of experience, in a world 
that is never the same from day to clay. Our experiences 
may be conscious or subconscious. When the experience 
is conscious, it may be translated into a world of symbols. 

A person’s private world can be known only to himself. 

2. “The organism reacts to the field as it is experienced and 
perceived ” This perceptual field is, for the individual, 
‘’reality.” Even though reality may be abstract to the 
philosopher, reality for each person is tested and accepted 
by his own perceptual system. When the individual has a 
perceptual system that is consistent for him, he has a cer- 
tain degree of predictability upon which he can depend. 

3. “The organism reacts as an organized whole to this phe- 
nomenal field ” Rogers believes that one of the most basic 
characteristics of an individual’s life is his tendency to- 
ward total or organized goal-directed behavior. Therefore, 
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he feels that he cannot accept any simple stimulus- 
response type ol behavioral explanations. 

4 . “The oigcuusm has one basic tendency and striving— to 
cu tuahze , maintain, and enhance the experiencing organ- 
ism.” Rogers boirovvs the trichotomizcd phtasing above 
horn Snygg’s and Combs' :{0 perceptual views of individual 
behavior. Latci wc shall examine the dynamics of actu- 
alizing, maintaining, and enhancing the self, as viewed by 
Rogeis, in a section discussing his major themes ol per- 
sonality. 

5 . “Behavun is basically the goal directed attempt of the 
o) nanism to satisfy its needs as experienced, in the field as 
perc eivcd.” Rogeis leels, as does Allport, 31 a recognized 
personality theoiist, that motivation— personal sttivings 
to meet needs— exists principally in the present. Thus, 
there is no behavior except to meet a piesent need. 

6. “ Emotion arc om panics and m general facilitates such 
n on1 dn cited behavior, the kind of emotion being related 
to the seeking vs. the consummaloi \ aspects of behavior , 
and the intensity of the emotion bring iclatcd to the per- 
cewcd sigmfu ance of the behavior for the maintenance 
and enhancement of the m ganism.” Personality (the sell) 
tiies to integiate the two kinds ol emotions, the unpleas- 
ant or excited feelings and the calm or satisfied emotions. 
In this lespect, perception determines the intensity of the 
emot ional reac lion. 

7 - “The best-vantage point fm understanding behavior is 
fioni the internal fuune of lefnence of :be individual 
himself.” Rogers is saying that what may seem to he 
meaningless and strange behavior to an observer may be 
very pm poseful behavior to t lie individual. There arc 
many difficulties in recognizing and trying to understand 
the intiospec tive feelings ol any particular individual. 
Because there ate counteipatts in our own liie, drawn 
irom some commonalities of human living, to the life ol 
another individual. v\e may be able to empathi/c and to 
infer iutiospcc live behavioi. Preconceptions on our part, 
however, may destroy the oppoit unity and the ability to 
see “within the skin" of another human being. 

8 . “A portion of the total peueptual field gradually becomes 
differentiated as the self.” Rogers points out that although 
some authois use the term self as synonymous with or- 
ganism , he uses the woid in a more restricted sense to 
mean the awareness of being, of functioning. 
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9. “ As a result of interaction with the envir onment and par - 
ticularly as a result of evaluatwnal interaction with 
othas, the structure of self is fanned— an or gamzed, fluid, 
but consistent conceptual pattern of perceptions of char- 
acteristics and relationships of the 7* or the * me ' together 
with the values attached to these concepts In essence, 
expedience with others helps to de\clop a sense ot self; 
paiental influence is essenti.il at this formative stage in 
sti tic tuiing the self. 

10. 'The values attached to e\ per ieru es and the rallies which 
are part of the self-structure, nr some instances are values 
mtrojected or taken over from others , but perceived m 
distorted fashion , as if they had been e\per lenc ed di 
rectly" Out expei lences iacilnalt the assimilation ol 
peisonal values within the sell I hese \ allies mav he lor- 
mulated fiom dnect expci icnccs oi gained horn otheis, 
disfoited; but whatever then source, thc\ grow out ol oui 
experiences 

11. "As experiences occur m the life of the individual , the y 
are either (a) symbolized, perceived and organized into 
some relationship to the self (b) ignored because there is 
not perceived relationship to the self structure, (r) denied 
symbolization or given a distorted symbolration because 
experience is inconsistent with the structure of the self 
We should rccogni/e that the sell is the' Lcvstont to both 
open perception and to perception which is below the 
le\el ot consciousness 

12. “ Most of the t eays of behaving which are adopted by the 
organism are those which are consistent with the concept 
of self ’ A person hopes and strives to maintain behavior 
that is consistent with the picture he has ol himsell 

13. “ Behavior may, m some instances, be brought about by 
organic expenenc e s and needs which have not been sym 
bolized " Some behavior may be inconsistent with the 
structure ol the sell, but in these instances the behavioi 
is not “owned" by the individual I hus, when behavior 
is not controlled, it is regal ded as not belonging to the 
self 

14. “ Psychological maladjustment exists when the organism 
denies to awareness significant sensory and visceral experi- 
ences, which consequently are not symbolize d and organ- 
ized into the gestalt of the self structure. When this 
situation exists, there is a basic or potential psychological 
tension" The personality cannot actualize itsell il the 
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experiences ,ue not tiue to m congiuent with the leal 
self. 

15 - Psyc hologual adjustmc nt c xists when the concept of the 
self is s uc h that all the s c nsory and vise eta! exper icnc es of 
the organism me, m may he, assimilated on a symbolic 
level into a consistent relationship with the concept of 
the self, inner tension within the self is 1 educed when 
the pei soiled] l> has a new, \et consistent feeling about 
it sell 

16 . bill's expei lent c which is inconsistent with the organtza- 
tion o) shin tine of the self may be pneewed as a tin eat, 
and the niou of these peueptions time me, the mme 
) igtdly the self structure is organized to maintain itself ” 
Invents and (\peiicnces that tlneaten die personality ina> 
it ecpiently elicit “maintenance sticss' and ngidity within 
the* self, which preclude the perceptual openness necessary 
foi enhancement and ac tuah/ation 

1 }. I nclcr ceitani conditions involving pit maul} complete 
absence of any tin ait to the self stiuctme , experiences 
which me me onsiste n t with it may be perceived and ex- 
amined , and the stmetuu of self )c\ised to assimilate 
and include such experiences" Change in a personality 
is elicited when the sell, thiough uusions ol its percep- 
tions, can accept a new lac el ol a sell stmcuue 

18 . ' When the individual perceives and accepts into one 
consistent and integrated sy stem all his sensory and ms 
ccral exper lenc es , then he is nectssmih more under stand- 
ing of others and is more * ampting of o hers as separate 
mein id mils ” When the pcisonahtv can develop a consist- 
ent sell-c one ept, theie is little neeel loi the 1 ligiditv ol 
scd-delensc, lienee, the sell can a Hold to shaie itself with 
otheis and to develop c lice live intei peisonal relationships 
with human beings in its wot Id 

1 9 . "A s the mdivid ual pcrcc ivt s and ac c c pts t ito his self struc- 
ture more of his organic exper tenc es, he finds that he is 
re placing his present value system— based so largely upon 
mtr ojec tions which have been distortedly symbolized— 
with a continuing organ tun u valuing pickers” As we 
gam confidence nr om own valuing processes, vve find the 
old systems unnccessai \ and no longer threatening to out 
sell sti uc tui e. 

20 . This proposition concerns the personality's desire for 
social esteem. At times our desire to be right and praised 
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and esteemed woithy by others m our society ovn takes 
and overrules the values that the self desires. When it 
becomes important lor the personality to he considered 
worthwhile by others, we may overrule the inner lunctions 
and innci dynamics ol our organismic selves. 

21. Rowels also believes that an extremely strong desitc jor 
self-esteem operates m a parallel system with the desne 
foi sodal esteem. Because we have this need 01 desire lor 
sell-esteem, which glows out of our experience, it is pos- 
sible for the personality to ignore the pressuies ol society 
that gave us the desire lor social esteem. 

22. Bee ause of the force s, desnes, and demands of sodal 
esteem and self-esteem , an attitude of self-nun tlnncss de- 
velops. This quality ol sell-woi thiness helps us in the 
stresses, tensions, and conJusion of everula) hie. Thus, 
the personality’s leeling that we aie woithy ol something 
helps to buttress our desires lor sell-esteem and out capac- 
ities to obtain the leeling ol social esteem. 

Certainly an examination ol Rogers’ original nineteen propositions and the 
latest tlnee propositions leveals the strong emphasis that he places upon the 
self. In fact, the term self (or its s\ irons ms, individual or person or organism) 
is inherent in each ol the twenty-two propositions. Sc\en other terms aie 
noticeably conspicuous in the formulation ol Reigns' theory; indeed the 
propositions could not have been written without their use: e\pet ieiu c , 
perceived, phenomenal , field or gestalt, shut tine of sc//, symbolized , and 
inner x>alues. Thus, these words aie highly significant lor Rogeis' theory ol 
personality or human dynamics. Without these explanatory terms, it would 
seem, Rogers would not be able to construct a theory ol personality. 


Major Themes in Rogers’ Theory of Personality 

Overwhelmingly, the major emphasis in Rogers’ approach to personality 
dynamics is the use ol the concept ol sell. At this point, it would be in 
order to oiler a definition ol the word self as viewed by Rogeis. 

Use of Self in Rogers’ Theory. Probably the most complete definition 
of the term self , as Rogeis uses it, would he the entire twenty-two statements 
noted in this section; the shortest definition, as Rogers conceives the term, 
is “the awareness ol being, ol functioning ” II we vveic to expand this short- 
ened definition ol personality we could consider or define the self as being 
“the strivings, emotional leeling, and ideas that tin* individual tecogni/es, 
interprets, and values as his very own.” :t:i Rogeis probably comes as close 
to defining the sell in some detail in Proposition when lie states, “the 
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structure of the sell is formed an organized, fluid, but consistent conceptual 
pattern of perceptions of c h.uac tetistics and relationships of the T or tire 
‘me’ together with values attached to these concepts.” 3 * 

The personality or sell, as Rogcis considers it in its perceptual dynamics, 
attempts to seek for independence, greater spontaneity, and an integration 
of all the life lories that impinge upon it One ol the greatest strivings of 
the personality is lor sell-consistency. When the self attempts to change its 
behavior, the change results not only horn learning; changes in the indi- 
viduals picture of himsell are highly involved. In essence, the personality 
is much more than a learning mechanism, it looks within the skin to deter- 
mine that whatever is being learned is worthwhile, follows its own value 
system, and can be integrated into the sell-picture, d ims, personalities that 
wish to examine what they are can best “explore within” rather than coldly 
or objectively ”obser\e the sell ’’ Soc tales’ cogent statement, “lire unexam- 
ined life is not worth living,” would have current meaning in Rogers’ 
theory erf personality dynamics 

Obviously, then, Rogers’ theory ol personality is pointed toward one 
major, consistent goal an examination or consideration ol the sell. Let ns 
now examine Rogers’ three secondary principles in which the sell oper- 
ates relevant' to the world ol living things and people. I hese three sub- 
sidiary themes are sell-ac tuali/alion, sell-maintenance and sell enlranc e- 
inent. 

Self -(K t utilization Puna file. Rogers finds the term s elf -at t utilization a 
convenient one, though not necessarily all-inclusive, lor die dvnamics de- 
scribing man s becoming, stalling as an infant and glowing into adulthood. 
He further considers in sell-ac luali/ation all the processes by which man 
differentiates himself from otheis and his oiganu functions horn his social 
functions, moving tovvaicl the direction of seli-iesp msibilitv Actually, be- 
fore the personality can do anything at all, it must begin; in a sense, then, 
this is what Rogers views as the impact ol self-actuali/ation. 1 1ms, seli- 
actuali/ation piocedes from the simple to the complex, beginning at con 
ception and throughout maturity— a continual slate of arrival. In a 1958 
paper, “Recoining a Reason, " Rogers c har ac tei i/es this sell-ac tuali/ation 
process by saying, ” I ’lie goal the individual most wishes to achieve, the end 
which he knowingly or unknowingly pm sues, is to become himself. ’ ^ In 
this lcspect, Rogers sliaics a common theme ol Plato’s classic wouls: “ I he 
first and best victory is to conijiiei sell; lo be concjueied by self is, of all 
tilings, the most shameful and vile.” 

Flic urge to ere. He seems to be one of mans inherent strivings. I he 
greatest thing that man can create in Ins entire lifespan is himself. 1 hus, 
self is the epitome of oeativity. Actuallv, out of the sell that the man creates 
Irom childhood emerge all the other things that are normally considered 
as creative: artistic works, inventions, social systems. But we must remember 
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that man has to create a self— by artuali/aiioii ol his potential as a human 
being— before he can create anything else. 

According to Rogers, one of the central themes in actualizing a self is 
to have as many experiences as possible. Only by the personality experi- 
encing activities and knowing what it is experiencing can the sell be actu- 
alized. Rogers lecogni/es that some of the experiencing involving the 
personality may not be a t the lullv conscious level. There is a difference 
between the conscious and unconscious levels ol experiencing. Rogers be- 
lieves that one of the prime factors in experiencing that leads to a nut* 
sell-ac tuali/ation is c on grume e: “being aware of and being open to all ol 
the experiences which ate integrated by (he sell.”*™ 'Thus, Rogeis feels that 
it is not sufficient merely to have expediences in a haphazard, incoherent 
lashion with no other dynamics invoked; he believes that experience must 
tell the sell its own significant and authentic meaning it experiencing is to 
serve its proper function in the self-ac tuali/ation ol a per son. 

Self-Maintenance Principle Rogers believes flint once the personality 
has been actualized to the I idlest exterrt possible, the person must continue 
to maintain himself. This writer would diller somewhat in this respect, 
viewing actualization as an ongoing personali/ecl him lion that is never hilly 
attained. Possibly, Rogers implies this continual stale ol arrival'in the heing- 
in-becoming process when he indic ates that it is not enough to he something; 
hut one must keep bring something. Perhaps tin’s statement represents his 
way ol merging the sell-maintenance and the sell-ac tuali/ation needs. Rogers 
considers the self-maintenance level to be the one at which we achieve sell- 
understanding at its fullest potential. Thus, the self-maintenance level 
brings out the richness, maturity, and ramifications ol the* total personality. 

According to Rogers, sell-maintenance dynamics operate limn current 
needs, pressures, and tensions. In contradistinction to some personality 
theorists, Rogers, although not denying the efficacy ol past events in our 
lives, feels that behavior is not directly caused bv things that have happened 
in the past in saying: “there is no behavioi except to meet a present 
need.” 37 Rogers warns, however, that sell-maintenance is not to be confused 
with homeostasis, lie believes that individuals move dynamically; there is 
a “flow" in the continuum of life. Succinctly, life is a process , not a position. 
As a potent part of the process of maintaining oncsell, Rogeis feels that the 
personality should have an “openness to experience.'* Thus, only as a person 
is willing to try new things in his experiential world can a constructive 
feedback to the self be created. In ellcct, il tire personality ignores the rich- 
ness of the process of experiencing lor self, he is likely to create an extremely 
faulty personal frame ol reference. 

Self-enhancement Principle. Rogers believes that even though the 
human being has inner strivings for both sell-actualization and self-main- 
tenance, the personality has also an additional basic need to enhance him- 
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self. Life is much moie than getting and pic-sen mg what we have; we wish 
to transcend the status quo. Rogers teleis to this human process as self- 
enhnmement. Sell enhancement does not flow smoothly, but consists of 
stiugglc and pain a piocess ol going backward and lot ward, the losing and 
gaining ol goal strut tuics. 

Man, accoiding to Rogeis, should be mm It mote than a tobot or a ton- 
trolled pawn ol anothei individual, lie leels strongly that one ol man’s 
supienie privileges is to enhance himsell. In a timely article in a retent 
journal, where Rogcts tlistusses the plate ol the person in the new world 
of the bell a \ ioral sciences, lie takes issue with the goals ol behavioial tech- 
nology as stated by H. K Skinner. Rogeis makes a si tong plea lor freedom 
of the individual to enhance his own personality. He sees as dangerous the 
possibilities ol prediction and tonlrol ol bum, in personalities in the future. 
He leels that the subjective value choice 1 of am given personality must never 
be threatened. In his conclusions, Rogeis states: 

We can choose to use the behavioral science m ways width will he Iree, 
not control; which will bring about constitutive variability, not con- 
lonmty; which will develop cieativily, not contentinent; which will facil- 
itate each person in his seli-cliiec ted piocess ol becoming; which will aid 
individuals, groups, and even the concept of science to become self- 
transcending in freshly adaptive wavs ol meeting life and its problems . 38 

With this ptovoc alive statement as a hame ol icleieiice and Rogeis’ theory 
ol personality as a background, let us now turn to an exploration ol the 
clvnamics ol the sell in action as it name ends the past and Inline in the 
being-in-beioming process ol the now. 


EXPRESSIONS OF THE SELF IN 
PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Psychologists who view man piiniaiily as a ) endive oiganism have tended 
to emphasize heredity and environment as the duel determinants ol human 
development; adive theorists, such as Rogers, have emphasi/ed the role of 
sell. Actually, however, we should view heredity, environment, and sell as 
interactive forces that continually work together in shaping individual de- 
velopment. Heredity docs not complete its role at biith, but continues to 
operate throughout the lilctime ol the individual facilitating his genetic 
potentials to unlold as he interacts with his environment. His environment 
(perceptual field), in turn, is meaningful in terms of contributing to the 
basic personalized style ol lile of the- individual and providing opportunities 
for sell-growth. Thus, the sell as a third determinant of personality develop- 
ment becomes a potent force in man s becoming. For as the individual 
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achieves a sense ol his own identity, he Lends to view each situation in the 
light ol lus needs, assumptions, and feelings. Ihus, the impact ol a pai- 
ticular emiionment becomes incieasingly dependent upon the way it is 
experienced b) the individual. 

Role of Self in Being-in-Becoming 

In viewing the concept ol self as the tliiicl majoi deleiminant of man’s 
development, we should be caielul to avoid the idea ol some “little pci son” 
sitting in the biain deciding how we should behave. \s indicated thnmgh- 
out this book, psychologists, when lelening to the sell, ,ne thinking in 
leims ol a (O)ucptual stiuctuic lather than a physical one. As such, the sell 
cannot be obsened diieclh, but is inlened horn vaiious phenomena that 
seem to opciate accoiding to some unliving piinciple. Ihus, the sell is not 
a m>stical entitv but a uselul and seeminglv necessaiv constiuct lot ex- 
plaining the main complexities ol individual hchavmi \s discussed in an 
eatliei chaptci on the naluie ol tlu* sell, theie aie two majoi aspects ol the 
individual’s ex|)eiience of sell: (I) self as an object, involving the individ- 
ual's perception and evaluation ol himsell as something distinct horn other 
peisons and things: and (2) sell as a pi nee ss, lelening to the individual’s 
peiception ol himsell as a knower, snivel, and doer with Inc 1 1 i t ie lot per- 
ceiving, evaluating, choosing, and planning in leleicrue to himsell 

Self as an Objee t In viewing the sell as an objee t, wr aie thinking about 
the individual's sell image. 1 his image incoipoialcs the individual's percep- 
tion ol what lie is i ea lly like (sell idermt)), his value as a person (sell- 
evaluation), and his aspitations lot giowth and accomplishment (self-ideal). 
Fiom this viewpoint, then, we can legaid the sell .is the coie ol the indi- 
vidual’s own becoming, his assumptions concerning lac t s, values, and possi- 
bilities. 

Self-identity. Although identity ol sell will he discussed moie thoioughlv 
in the next chaptci, we shall look at it cpiicklv here. Man is not born with 
a sense ol sell. As sell-awaieness and the luchments ol a sell stiuctuie 
become a pait ol the infant’s being, he leali/es that he is something unicpie 
apail horn his woild I his identity as a sepaiate sell is a cential lehrence 
point loi his adjustive behavioi; he sets goals, hopes, leais, leels, and makes 
decisions. lie exists as the center ol a changing woild ol experience, and 
most events in his w'oilcl aie perceived and dealt with in i elation to the / 
and me. As the individual's experience bioacletis, his sell-image giaduall) 
extends to include certain things outside ol himsell with which he leels 
personal involvement. Ihus, when we think ol the me oi my, we may in- 
clude possessions such as oui home, the people we love, the gioups to which 
we are loyal, and the values we believe in. A child, as he identifies with 
his parents, is extending his sense ol sell just as he does in personally 
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1 dating to pets, toys, 01 olhei possessions, .minute 01 inanimate \s we 
glow oldei, we identity wnli many gioups and seaich out out own identity 
within ihern In extending om scns( ol sc li lo minis, we in turn ha\e ex> 
jjeiicnce s tha( i«u ilitale oppoi (unities lot giowth and evaluation Thus, it 
is mu aw aiencss and i(Untit\ oL sell t h it nukes existence meaningful, pio- 
viding continuity between past piescnt and inline 

S ( If ( valuation I he individuals sense ol petsonal ulentitv ean be 
ecpiated gene tally with lus assumptions ol itahtv about lumsell— his pci- 
eeplual ideas ol wh.it lit is Rally like TSaliu ills, because these assumptions 
include an assessment ol i pc isons isscis and li ibihtics, they lelatc eloscly 
to his Jc clings ol sell woith ^\ 1 1 li the imiliiplc lacels ol behavioi involved, 
obviouslv lluie is no one loom lei itionship be tween a pci son s abilitv and 
the wav lie evaluates hinisc 11 lot example, (lie lughlv talented indivielu.il 
may be one with deep lee lings ol mielcejuiev the meehoeie peison mav leel 
pioud and sell satisfied In elhet then out feelings of pcisonal woith and 
adcquac v , ol then opposites ne mole eloscly leiateel to out sell image than 
to out ae lual ac hie vement 

I o delineate somewhat as a child comes to achieve a eleai sense of self 
identity, lie begins to ev iluale lumsell as supeiioi oi lnlciioi, woithv oi 
unwoitbv adccjiiatc oi in ideeju ite Bisieillv w he the l these feelings about 
sell ate positive oi negilive depends upon the child s expenenecs, most 
pat tietd.it Iv , upon lus telaltonships with othet people lot eluting the eaily 
yeais ol a child s development he his no othet evaluative standaids fen 
measuinig lus adeejuaev than those supplied bv lus patents and othet nn- 
poitant pe j ople m lux hie 11 then woiels and behavioi label him as made 
quale and uuwmthv ol love and acceptance he his little choice but to 
accept this evaluition as the tmth 11, on the olliei hand, he is waimly 
accepted and icecives veihal assmmcis tint he i cssentiallv an adequate 
pet son in his own light his sell evaluation wdi piohahlv he positive 
Ihaekciav eaptmed t lie essenei ol this developmental ])henomenon yeais 
ago in saving, 1 he wotld is i looking glass and gives hack to even m< n 
the lellee lion ol lus own lace 

I lie se cailv e v .dilations ol sell woith hive a continuing e Ike t on pci son 
alitv de velopinciil as c ogeni 1\ ele xc l the el bv Combs and Snvgg 

In lus mteiaclion with I iihei mot he t .mil siblings, tlu voting child 
begins his el i 11 e i e nti.il ions ol sell as liked oi unliked, wanted oi unwanted, 
acceptable oi unacceptable able oi unable woithv oi unwoithv, ade 
quale oi inadequate 1 luxe aie he kinds of pc ice plums thiough which 
the* individual is able to s\mboli/e his own dcgice ol sell actualization 
I he moie positive sell dclinitionx he accjimes, the gieatei is the lecliug 
ol adeejuaev anil need sat isfae lion, and, eonveisclv, the moie 1 negative 
sell definitions he aeejunes tlu moie liustiatcd and unhappv he becomes 
1< xpei lelice late i in life mav change the concepts developed as a pioduct 
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ol lamily life but never easily or quickly. The most basic of such self 
concepts may be so deeply looted in the individual's oigani/ation that 
they cannot easily be changed even by the most diastic of latci experi- 
ences. 1 Hn 

Self-ideal. The self as an object includes not only a person’s view of 
himscll in teims of his identity and worth but also his aspirations for 
growth and personal accomplishment. Ceilainly implicit in the individual's 
sell-ideal are his assumptions ol possibility his ideas ol what he should be 
able to achieve or become and his assumptions about what is desirable in 
his lilc. This ideal image, ot couise, is built in lelation to the peiceptual 
\iew as the individual sees himscll now, ot his assumption ol his own reality 
ol lac t. 

We say that a poison has a high ot low level of asfjnahon depending upon 
whether a person’s aspirations ate difficult 01 easy to achieve in lelation to 
his abilities. For .1 healthy sell ideal, the individual's lex el should be real- 
istic, because il it is too high the peisonal stiiving xxill lead to lailmc and 
self-dexaluation, and il it is too low, to a waste ol peisonal lesomces and 
oppoi Utilities. Ideally, a poison selects goals that ate congiuent with his 
intciesls, aptitudes, and oppoi amities, but outside piessiues in the social- 
cultmal milieu ol ten tend to push him in othet clnec lions lor example, 
lamily and social expectations can xvoth construe tixelx as incentives lor 
the individual to achieve the best ol his potentialities; howevei, when 
they allow too little loom lot individuality, thov can lotce him to accept 
“ideal” goals that ate incompatible with his abilities, emotional qualities, 
and values. 

Olten our self-ideals a pc 1 ela ted to nlenlifu at ions we make with vaiious 
human models— parents, teachers, athletes, national heioes, 01 othet poisons 
whom wc admiie and would like to emulate. The identifications we make 
in childhood, especially those with the patent ol out own sex, ate the soiuce 
ol many ot our most basic goals lot sell-gtowth and ate very impoilant in 
pioviclittg di tec lion lot development. Although this piocess ol identification 
can continue to opeiate c onstiuc lively in latet ye. us, the actuali/ing poison 
is more likely to set h is aspiiations in letins ol caiefnlly devised values and 
a 1 ea list ic assessment of himself as an individual. When a pci sort accepts 
the mantlets, attitudes, and goals of others loo teadily. thete may be an 
indication that he lacks a cleat sense of identity, an inl'*giated hame of 
reference, and <t congiuent sell 


Self as a Process 

A human being could function theoi etic ally at the mechanical level with- 
out a self strut tuie, as othet living energy systems do. But once the sense 
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of self develops in ihe human being, l lie individual always behaves in refer- 
ence to it and comes to perceive himsell as an active agent in determining 
his own behavior. According to Coleman , 10 our experience of inner direc- 
tion actively involves the sell as a knower, doer, and striver. 

Self ns a Knoxon. Coleman notes that basic to all iuiu lions associated 
with sell as a process is the ability ol the human being to perceive himself 
somewhat as he would another object. In ellect, all the knowing activity of 
the human being is eliected in illation to the sell. Ihe vast quantity of 
information we receive horn out internal and external environment is 
evaluated, intrgiaicd, and stored with lelctence to its patched significance 
for us as individuals. 

The information that we “know" about ourselves and about other per- 
sons, events, objects, and ideas as they relate to us comprises the frame of 
rcfeieticc that we use in choosing and taming out any course of action. 
Then, 1 ()I the human being to behave eflectivek, the sell must function 
adecjuatelv as a known, building a personal frame of reference that is cssen- 
liallv accmate and realistic. Thus, to the degree that out “knowledge is 
distcntcd we will be unable to cope with situations as they really arc. 

Self as a Doer. Coleman belie\es that the t\pkal pattern ol adjuslivc 
behavior in the human organism involves perceiving the situation; process- 
ing all the inhumation received from inner and outer sources— evaluating 
its significance, integrating it with previous knowledge, deciding what 
course ol behavioi it dictates; and pursuing a course of action that seems 
best suited to meeting the* requirements ol the situation. All ol these proc- 
esses then take place with leleierue to .1 person s perception ol himself as an 
active and responsible agent with conscious intent, as a doer with the 
capacitv lor his own sell-dilection. Development. d*y, a child s discovery 
of himsell as an active agent in his own lite is a paramount step in the 
emergence o! his sell-concept Thus, the negativism that is normally charac- 
teristic ol children at about two years ol age is nothing more than a testing 
ol independent power and, as such, is basic to sell-development. In viewing 
the sell as a knower, doer, and, subsequently, as a striver, we are focusing 
upon the kev processes involved 111 sell-diiec lion and self-growth. In ihe 
next two chapters we shall elaborate upon these a'tivities o! the sell, but 
let us now briellv examine the sell as a striver. 

Self ns a Stuvei. Like many oilier phenomenologically oriented writers, 
Coleman views each ol us as motivated to seek or to avoid things m terms 
ol the it meaning lor us. whether the', promise to benefit us in some way or 
seem to tlneaicii out physical »i psychological well-being. This would mean, 
then, that regatdless ol the many external influences that press in upon us, 
we perceive the sell as the active fotce in initiating out strivings. Thus, 
significantly, it is / who wants 01 needs this and who tries to avoid that. 

Because the sell stiucture is experienced as the very core of out being-in- 
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becoming, its maintenance and enhancement become matters of very spe- 
cial concern, if our assumptions concerning ourselves and the world in 
relation to these selves weie to crumble all at once, indeed we would be 
lost, tor we would have no reference points to guide out behavior. Pre- 
cisely for this reason, we tend to defend our existing assumptions from 
attack and to relinquish them only if dillerent ones have equal or greater 
appeal, that is, il they raise out feelings of personal worth and adequacy. 
In many laige and small ways, we strive to maintain and to enhance the 
ideal picture we have of ourselves. We set goals for sell-improvement; we 
try to do effective work; wc share our accomplishments so that others will 
notice our achievements; we try to dress attractively, to he witty and chaim- 
ing, and to make a good impression on others so that we can have an 
adequate image of ourselves. These are perlectlv normal expressions of the 
self for making us feel more secure and confident in coping with everyday 
situations. Although we continually strive lor self-enhancement, wc often 
encounter situations that threaten to undermine our sell-image. When we 
fail or the sell is otherwise threatened with devaluation, we usually have 
to rely upon various unconscious defense mechanisms to protect ourselves 
from psychological hurt. Thus, wc* may alter facts to fit our biases or ration- 
alize our delects as moral \ictories. Or our faults may be projected to 
become the deficiencies of others. In the* next section we shall examine these 
dynamic mechanisms of sell-defense in relation to theii significance of per- 
sonal development and adjustment. 

DYNAMISMS OF THE SELF IN PROTECTIVE ACTION 

Self, the very core of a person’s being, looks out upon the surrounding 
world in terms of its enhancement 01 defense. T his dynamic and continuous 
process of self-maintenance and self-giowth is intimately related to oui 
perceptions and assumptions concerning our sell-image*, self-identity, sell- 
ideal, and self-evaluations. Throughout (his book, we have emphasized the 
urgent striving of the sell for consistency and stability. Ibis snuggle lor 
self-maintenance is an effort to preserve one's sell-image, one’s perception ol 
oneself as an enduring person. Delense-oriemed behavior typically involves 
one or more automatic, unconscious mechanisms (oi protecting the* self 
structure. These mechanisms 01 dynamisms of the sell are tiiggcicd into 
operation automatically when the integrity or worth of the self is endan- 
gered. 

Although typically defense mechanisms do not alter the stress situation 
appreciably, they help allay anxiety by concealing or distorting the threat 
to self. Thus, wc may learn to blame others lor our failures or justify our 
misdoings as “what everybody else does.” These protective dynamisms of 
the self may be either normal or neurotic. Normal self-defense is the desire 
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lo maintain ones integiity and sell -esteem without utilizing (tippling mech- 
anisms, ncuiolic selJ-delcnse consists in 1 1 ic use ol sell-deceptive techniques 
th.it set v e to hide horn the prison, and presumably Irorn others, his teal 
01 imagined delects and weaknesses Defense mechanisms are sell-inipaiting 
only when they lead lo l.dse perceptions ol onesell and otheis and when 
they distort and damage inteipeison.il lelalionships. Gcncially, they ate 
nonnal and somewhat inescapable dynamisms ol adjustment that, il their 
employment is not abused, contiibute to peisonal equililn mm. 

Whether we conceive the delenses ol sell as nonnal or netuotic depends 
upon whether they contiibute Jo constructive 01 c native adjustments or to 
negative, dcsti tic ti\e beha\iot. Thus, the dynamics ol piotetlive defenses 
by means ol which the sell seeks to maintain its intcgiity arc not necessarily 
bad When used c oust t nc lively as guidelines lot the inline, as aids in attain- 
ing impoilant long-iange goals, ihe\ aie constitutive and useful. Thus, 
shipped ol its negative associations, sell -defense senses as a stabilizer ol the 
peisonality. In this sense then scll-dclense is, indeed, as Mmphy rental ked, 
“a centtal concejji ol petsonahiy study.” n Let us now evmiuie the more 
pievalenr mechanisms oi dynamisms ol sell-dcluise commonly used in 
everyday hle. 1 - 

Ratioiiahz'ation. Ralionah/ation is a vciy well-known process in which 
we justilx out behavim b\ attributing acceptable and logical motivation to 
it. Thus, il we decide lo go to a movie when we know we should study lor 
an examination, we can usuallv think up a satiety ol teasons to justily out 
decision: we live only once, we need lo see this movie to be know leclgeable 
in oiu changing wot Id, the ielax.it ion will help us leel liesh loi the exam. 
Oi we may hy to justily cheating by pointing out that otheis cheat, we 
have to meet om competition to siuvive. and that in leal file, society does 
not ask loo many questions as long as vou aie sucu .did. By such means we 
can usually justilv about eveiv thing we have done, .at: doing, oi piopose to 
do. Many ol the othei delense mechanisms olten involve vaivmg clegiees ol 
i ationali/alion. 

We also use* i at lonali/.ilioti to sol t cm the' disappointment ol thwaited 
desiies. Foi example, people with little money mav emphasi/e th.it the 
leally impoitanl things in lile such as love’ and liiendship cannot be bought 
with money. An extension ol the pieccdmg ‘ sotii gtapes form ol l.ilion- 
ali/ation is the “sweet lemon mechanism. 1 1 ms, not only is what we cannot 
have not woilh having, but what we do have is icinaikablv salisl.ictoiy. 
So be it; not only are the most imnoit.mt things in Me lice, but it is 
actually bettei to be poor, because money is the loot ol all evil. 

Ra t ioiia 1 i/a t ion is a veiy complex sell mechanism and one lh.it is olten 
ilillic tilt to detect because om lationali/ations liequently contain an ele- 
ment ol truth. As some guidelines, we may suspect that we aie l at ionali/ing 
when we (1) hunt lor i casons to justily om behavioi oi beliefs, (1) aie 
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unable lo recognize inconsistencies, and (3) become emotional when the 
reasons for our behavior are questioned. Usually, however, our own ration- 
ali7ations probably deceive us il not other people, thus accomplishing their 
purpose of protecting the self I torn threat. 

Projedion. Projection may involve placing the blame for our failures 
and difficulties 01 ascribing to others our own unacceptable strivings. Thus, 
the student fails his test because the professor is unfair or incapable of 
designing a valid test. 11 a person likes to dominate every situation, he may 
accuse others of being authoritarian. If he is dishonest, he tends to believe 
that “you can’t trust anybody." A man with strong homosexual tendencies 
may accuse other men of continually trying to seduce him. 

Projections typically center around the alleviation of inlet iotity feelings 
resulting from failure and around ethical attitudes relating to hostility, 
honesty, and sexual desires, 'lire use of projection relevant to sexual desires 
is particularly common among individuals with rigid conscience develop- 
ment and high self-ideals. Their high personal standards make it impossible 
for them to accept unethical desires perceptually as part of themselves, be- 
cause these desires are so threatening and self-devaluating that they usually 
cannot be handled even by rationalization, they are projected to someone 
else, who now becomes the sinful person while the individual himself re- 
mains conveniently “pure" in his thoughts, actions, and behavior. 

Compensation. As the name implies, compensation involves the substi- 
tution of more rewarding qualities or activities for ones that make us feel 
interior or inadequate. This mechanism normally operates as an uncon- 
scious automatic defense against possible feelings ot infer ior ity by giving 
us reasons for a favorable picture of ourselves. Because a discrepancy be- 
tween our sell-ideal world leads to interior ity feelings, we unconsciously 
protect ourselves by downgrading the value of accomplishments in areas 
where we are weak and locus our interest and attention upon areas where 
we can excel, at the same time placing a high value upon success in these 
Helds. For instance, if we know we are “neither a beauty nor a brain," wc 
may tend to belittle the value of good looks and scholarship and legard 
helpfulness and a sense ol human kindness as more desirable qualities. 

Sometimes compensation is undertaken deliberately and consciously as 
simply a more or less realistic reaction to the existing situation. A boy who 
is too frail and sickly to excel in sports, lor example, may compensate lor 
his lack of athletic prowess by concentrating upon achieving scholastic 
prominence. Although compensation in certain instances may thus result 
in desirable and useful behavior patterns, it is not likely to do so when its 
primary purpose is self-defense. More generally, the rejected and insecure 
child may show olf, trying in this way to receive some of the attention and 
approval be so badly needs; the boy who feels inferior and inadequate may 
become the neighborhood bully; the adolescent girl who feels unloved and 
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unwanted may eat too much, lesoit to fantasy compensations, 01 become 
sexually promiscuous Inst f me adolescent boss sometimes lesoit to anli- 
sex i <t 1 behavior as a means ol demonstrating then biavciy and masculinity 

R(gte\\to)i Recession is cssentullv an unconscious ictieat fiom the 
present into the past \s such, it allcvntcs the stress ol let lings ol failure 
and inadequacy b\ providing an escape liom the problems and challenges 
of matuirty I his retreat ma\ involve citlici (1) greatly lowered levels of 
aspnation, oi (2) substitution ol less m 1 1 1 1 r < modes ol behavior that brought 
satisfaction at some caihcr stages ol development, or (S) a combination of 
both these lac tens 

In the lace ol stiesscs th.it do not respond to cumin approaches, we 
might expect that a person would 1 1 \ out pic\iousl\ successlul patterns 
ol response Regression, however is a more comprehensive mode ol re- 
sponse than this, lot it is an unconscious relic at to a dependence upon 
immature patterns ol behavior that phec less demand on the individual 
and, il successlul, permit more reach achievement ol satislaction with little 
oi no client 1 Ims, the new bride iccling insecure in a strange familial 
milieu m i\ go home to the reach md protective aims ol her mother at the 
Inst sign of marital discord 

Dmml of Rut lily One defense incchmism that mans people leain to 
use lor protecting the sell from unplersint or dev duuing circumstances is 
the refusal to lace the situation l bus m much the same wa\ that we turn 
awav from an unpleasant sight, so we m i\ tin n awa\ from lacing oui fail- 
ures and hulls, or we m tv ltluse to face the I mils of others with whom 
we idtnlifv Mothers are often blrsslullv unaw iu of the limitations of then 
children a pci son in love often leluscs to su cpiahties in his future mate 
that might conflict with his idealistic dreams anti *k net with lus own needs 

One majoi loim ol this dental ot rcalitv is cs ui'/nin We mav escape the 
need to lace rcalitv bv jnoc rasiinating bv becoming ill. In not being in the 
propu mood, oi bv avoiding am situation m wl tell we think we might lad 
We can even ‘escape into our leahtv tl we m mage to keep so busy with 
work oi the social whirl or some form oi busv woik that we have no 
time ot enugv to lace our real problems In e fleet, keeping busv with 
such seeminglv important t.tsks prevents out ha 1 mg pangs ol conscience 
about not lacing our more dillicull problems 

Denying leality is not the same ptocess as ignoring it when our expected 
i call t v is not relevant to our piescnt purposes Basuad', denial consists of 
falsifying leahtv, cithei by conunoi g otheis it does not exist oi bv pei- 
cctving it in a distorted way Denial, in ibis sense*, certamh may oflei us a 
piettier ]>ic tin c oi our woild foi us to see But to the extent that wc must 
use our picture ol oui selves and our woild foi a map to guide oui bchavioi, 
it should be accurate if we arc to travel where we want to go and woik 
toward becoming a congruent sell 
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Fantasy. Not only do we tend to screen out unpleasant aspects ot reality, 
but we also tend to imagine things as we would like them to be. Many fan- 
tasies are readily available tor us through movies, television, soap operas, 
magazine stories, and novels; olheis we create in our daycheams. 

Sometimes fantasies involve hostile themes and enable us to discharge 
our hostile tensions by conquering against great odds and, in fantasy, de- 
stroying all opposition. Such hostile fantasies are likely to occur alter some 
unsuccessful encounter in which we feel someone has taken advantage ol 
us or embarrassed us. Thus, through imagination, we relive the situation 
as we would have liked it to be, with our success rather than lailme; in 
so doing, icclings of sell-devaluation arc lessened, at least temporarily. Such 
“conquering hero” fantasies ate, ot course, the lulldlment in daycheams of 
desires that are frustrated in real life. Hence, the fantasy ol being a gicat 
person enables the individual to enjov social status and accomplishments 
that he is denied in real life; lantasics of the destruction ol his enemies give 
safe expression to hostility noimally denied expiession. 

“Sulfering hero” fantasies aie those in which the individual imagines that 
lie is suffering from some horrible affliction or handicap or is an adopted 
and abused child; when people discover the difficulties besetting him, they 
will be sorrv for their treatment ol him and then give him the attention 
he deserves. By such fantasies, the pci son avoids the admission ol personal 
inferiority 01 lack ol worth and to some extent also avoids the necessity ol 
striving more strenuousl) toward his goals. Under the cii cumstanc es, he has 
actually demolish ated rcmaikable courage and is high!) succcssiul, con- 
sidering the handicaps ol his life. In essenc e, he met its the sympathy and 
admiration ol all. 

Escaping tempoiarily from the sh esses ol cveiyday living into a mote 
pleasant fantasy world relieves us of out but dens lor a lime and adds the 
dash of excitement and encouragement that enables us to lctmn to the 
struggles of our life with lcncwcd vigor and /est. But certainly fantasy 
becomes dangerous to the sell in its dynamic ellort to actuali/e il we begin 
to substitute the easier accomplishments of make-believe lor leal-lile en- 
deavors. 

Displacement . As a defense mechanism, displacement is an unconscious 
shift of emotion and symbolic meaning lrom one person oi object to a 
substitute. Typically it involves discharging hostility onto a safer person or 
object than the one that aroused it. For example, a common theme in car- 
toons is the portrayal of the employee who, instead ol expressing his hostility 
toward his boss, which would jeopardize his job and economic security, takes 
out his feelings upon his wile for some minor irritation such as being 
late with dinner. His wife then scolds the child, who, in turn, displaces his 
anger onto the dog or cat. Displacement often involves other emotions as 
well as hostility. Fears, lor instance, may be displaced lrom the actual 
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source to related situations, as in the case of the irrational fears that are 
known as phobias. 

Displacement may have considerable adjustivc value when it enables the 
individual (o discharge his hostile tensions without risking loss of love or 
retaliation irom parents or authority figures and without having to rccog- 
ni/c the true natuie oi his feelings toward such pci sons. Sometimes active 
sports such as bowling, pistol-shooting, or body-contact games serve to dis- 
place emotions in socially accepted wavs. Thus, usually it is more healthful 
to recogni/e and to acknowledge emotional reactions in their primary form, 
even when unpleasant, and try to devise constructive channels of expression 
instead ol letting them go underground where we cannot control them. 

Repression, ihe mechanism ol repression blinds the individual to cer- 
tain unpleasant internal realities by screening out painful memories or 
desire's that arc dangerous lo his sell -esteem or leelings of adequacy. Some- 
times, especially in sudden, very traumatic experiences, repressive defenses, 
which may cause amnesia, operate onh on a temporal's basis until time 
and other factors have somewhat desensiti/ed the individual to the shock 
of tin’ i • p^rience so that he can handle it without too extreme disruption 
ol his sell structure, in a less dramatic situation, a person with strong feel- 
ings of hostility toward his parents may have these feelings so well repressed 
that he is unaware ol his hatred. Similar!), sexual desires that the individual 
considers to be* immoral mav be blocked Irom consciousness. Sometimes 
repressive defenses have to be bolsteied by other defense mechanisms. For 
instance, the pioblcm of intense hostility toward an autocratic and feared 
father may be handled In a combination ol repression and displacement. 

When repressive delcnscs are in dangei c>( failing, a person becomes ex- 
tunnel) anxious, lor lie is again placed under thuat. This, in turn, tends 
lo reinlorce his delcnscs 01 to induce new ones. II los defenses tail and the 
forbidden mateiial enters his consciousness, the experience is a highly trau- 
matic one. In severe instances, such as those involving repressed homosexu- 
ality, the conscious reali/ntion of such desires max completed) disorganize 
the pet son’s psvc hological functioning. Repression, in general, may be con- 
sidered one of the mote hatmlul defense mechanisms ol the sell, lor it 
results in the inadequate handling ol relatively scvc:e stt esses. 

Reaction I'oi niation. In reaction formation a person not only represses 
his actual, unacceptable attitudes and wishes but develops otheis on the 
conscious level that are the exact opposite. 1 bus, persons with underlying 
homosexual desires may strongly co- demn such behavior and react with 
strong disgust and aversion to the very mention of it. Pei sons who crusade 
militantly against loose morals or the evils ol alcohol are often helping 
lo safeguard themselves irom such errant behavioi. Such self-appointed 
protectors ol the public moials may voluntarily devote their lives to fer- 
reting out obscene passages in books or magazines, ciusading against the 
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inadequate or inappropriate attiie of youth or other “sinful creatures,” or 
otherwise publicly condemning the alleged vice and corruption they pre- 
sumably discover. By making such activities their “duty,” they undoubtedly 
gain some vicarious satisfaction of their own unacceptable desires without 
damage to their sell-ideals. 

Reaction formation often, ol course, is much more subtle in its operation. 
For example, a person who experiences what he considers immoral sexual 
attraction to his friend's wile may develop conscious attitudes of antagonism 
toward her. Or the member of a jury who has had tempting impulses toward 
embezzling funds from his own company may be unduly sc\ere in con- 
demning the defendant for similar behavioi, demanding the most extreme 
penalty the law permits. Thus, by such condemnation and punishment, he 
helps to hold his own dangerous impulses in check. Reaction formation, 
like other defense mechanisms, does help us to maintain socially appiovcd 
behavior and protects us fiom the stress ol acknowledging that we have 
antisocial or unethic.il desires. But certainly the self-deception involved is 
not conducive to a realistic and effective solution ol our problems, and the 
harshness with which we treat others shows neither understanding nor fair- 
ness as values in our self structure. 

Undoing. Undoing is a delcnse mechanism designed to negate or atone 
lor some disapproved desire, idea, or behavior, apparently developing from 
our childhood when we may have been punished or lore eel to apologize or 
make restitution for our misdeeds. In adult life we may consciously attempt 
to atone or make restitution lor our misdeeds, or this negating action may 
take place on the unconscious level, the latter being the mechanism of 
undoing. Illustratively, the unethical businessman mav give large sums of 
money to his church or to some charitable organization. ()i the rejecting 
mother commonly showers her child with toys and other material posses- 
sions or other external indications of solicitude*. 

Sometimes the only possible atonement for out sins appears to be punish- 
ment itself, so we may unconsciously devise ways to “get what’s coming to 
us.” Because it is socially desirable that we make restitution lor our mis- 
deeds and because undoing assists us in avoiding devaluating and disturbing 
guilt conflicts, the rrsc of this delcnse mechanism may be considered gen- 
erally beneficial. If we unconsciously rely upon undoing to protect and 
maintain the self too much, however, its use may be at the expense of 
understanding and improving our behavior. 

Sublimation. In sublimation we accept socially approved substitute 
goals for sexual or other strivings whose normal goals are blocked. Heme 
the girl who fails to marry may find some substitute satisfaction in her 
teaching career, in oil painting, in gardening, or in volunteer work in an 
orphanage. Although Freud visualized this sublimated activity as rechan- 
neled libido or sexual energy, th'*re is some doubt as to whether the energy 
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released in these kinds ol activities is die same as that involved in a sexual 
relationship. More likely, new inteiests aie developed and that constructive 
activity reduces sexual tensions latliei than icchanneling them. 

Emotional Insulation. In emotional insulation the person withdraws 
from stress by reducing his degree ol emotional involvement in situations 
that might prove disappointing and hurt I ul . Hence, in looking foiward to a 
date with a veiy attiacti\e gill, the* individual may not let himself become 
too excited or enthusiastic about the e\ent lot (ear that something will 
happen to pi event it or that he will be disappointed in her or she will not 
like him. Because we all experience main disappointments in life, most 
ol us learn to keep our hopes and anticipations within bounds, until the 
hoped-lot event is too close to get away. We are careful to a\oid premature 
celebrations or to let oui hopes rise too high. As it weie, we arc usually 
careful to hedge om emotional bets somewhat when the aspired event is 
one in which we ate deeply sell imolved. 

lunotional insulation, up to a certain point, is a highly impoitant method 
ol defending om selves I tom unnecessaiy disappointment and hurt. Life, 
howevei involves calculated inks, and most ol us are willing to take our 
chances on participating in the stie.mi ol life laihei than withdrawing lrom 
it; we choose to become emotionally imolved in marriage, close fiiendships, 
and group concerns l ■ idor lunatelv, individuals who have been baclly 
biuised by life's blows mav w illicit aw lrom lurthet involvement in which 
they might be hint dims, the sensitive voutli who has been badly shaken 
up by a broken love allair may insulate himself to such a degree that he 
finds it difficult to achieve a close alfectional relationship again. This re- 
action is especially common among people who have been 1 ejected and hurt 
iu early childhood and who In adulthood have Hutted to insulate the self 
with a pi nice live shell ol aloofness and detachment drat makes it impossible 
loi them to give 01 to leceive love or to participate enthusiastically in life 
with any pcisonal meaning and /est. 

/ ntellm (utilization . A sell-dynamism related to both emotional insula- 
tion and i ationali/ation is intellec ruali/ation, in which the emotional 
feeling that would normally accompany certain events is prevented by 
"rational" explanation. As it weie, giief over the senseless death of a child 
may be solicited by the conviction that the good die young. Sometimes we 
avoid actively dealing with unpleasant aspects ol life that would ordinarily 
make civic artd emotional demands upon us by becoming cynical or by 
making exhaustive analyses ol the - * nation, thus convincing ourselves of 
our righteous position. We may argue that thcie is no point in tiying to 
expose graft 01 to improve political institutions because people are stupid 
and greedy and you cannot change them. Or we may verbally deploie racial 
discrimination but assume we can do nothing about it alone. 

Identification. The mechanism of identification is not only an important 
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guide to development but also one ol the most successful means of en- 
hancing one’s feelings ol worth and importance. Heme, by identifying 
himself with his father, a child can lecogni/e the qualities that make his 
father seem so effective and can gain a sense of adequacy liom his fathei’s 
exploits far beyond that which comes from h is own seemingly immature 
achievements. As we grow up, the same mechanism continues as we identify 
with important aspects of our life. The college we at lend, the company for 
which we work, and the* clubs or othei elite organ i/a lions to which we 
belong can all enhance our feelings ol personal worth, as can living in an 
exclusive residential section or chiving a prestigious cat. 

Actually, in terms of rathei continuous self-needs, it is not difficult to 
identify out selves with the oigani/ations, people, or possessions that allect 
our status. We can conveniently forget that the glory in which we busk as 
a member of a highly respected group does not all emanate liom us per- 
sonally. Identification is undoubtedly ol value as a sell-defense mechanism 
in making us feel more adequate and sec me in the face ol everyday stresses, 
although again, as with other dynamisms, we caution against the dangers. 
The person who lelies upon others’ accomplishments rathei than his own 
will eventually experience a dee]) sense of (lustration and a nebulous 
meaning ol self-achievement. 

Intiojection. Although introjec lion is really a t\pe ol identification, 
the term refers more specifically to the inter nali/ation of attitudes with 
which the individual may not basically agree but v\hich seem essential to 
his survival or to the improvement ol his status. This process is illustrated 
early in life by the child’s learning and accepting ethical values that come 
to limit his impulsive actions and lunction as internal controls in directing 
his behavior. By internalizing society’s value attitudes, he acquires inner 
controls that tend to ensure his behaving in approved ways. IJnlor innately , 
the same piocess occurs whether the social group has healthy or unhealthy 
values. Much adolescent conformity is a defensive internalizing ol values in- 
consistent with the teenager's own real convictions hut adopted to holster 
his needs for acceptance, belonging, esteem, and security 

Overdependence of the Self on Defense. In defense-oi ienied action, as 
we have noted, we arc dealing with a sell sltuctuie threatened by devalua- 
tion, typically in the form ol failure, guilt, inadequacy, or lowered worth. 
Probably some use of defensive mechanisms is universal and is a valuable 
psychological safely valve lor helping us to maintain the sell-confidence we 
need lot the realization and the actualization ol our potentialities. But 
ceitainly overdepcndcnce upon them is dangerous, preventing us from 
living the openness ol experience, understanding and accepting ourselves, 
and generating the trust in our own being as one of dignity and worth, 
which is so necessary to becoming the fully functioning pci son described by 
Rogers 4 ' 1 and by Combs and Snygg . 44 
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Identity 
Validation 
and Self- 
Fulfillment 


Man's existence consists, 


in the last analysis, 



become? Win am I? Where 
do I fit uniquely into the 
wo i Id of people? These arc 
basic questions of identity 
\alidation and of self-realiza- 
tion As such each person in 
his n.vi. way attempts to for- 
mulate a “core plot css" or an 
in age with which he can live 
comfortably. From the indi- 
lcct and direct guidelines set 
up b\ a society, man internal- 
izes values, establishes stand- 
ards of behavior to follow, 
identifies roles to play, and 
hopefully delineates an iden- 
tifiable concept of himself 
that can be consistently en- 
dured. This formalization is 
carried over into all of life's 
ac tivitics, individually ancl 
collectively. Thus, each per- 
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son goes thiough life expressing himself in his own tcims and through his 
own efforts. 

Man then must develop lor himself a comfortable existence in the ( ulmral 
mainstream of a society, and at the same time be able to live adaptively 
with his self while accepting the responsibility ol personal uniqueness. 
Reconciliation ot these two forces depends upon the understanding ol out 
internal needs and of the social piessiues undci which we exist tluough 
the vital processes of identity \alidation and sell-lulhllment. 

THE PEER GROUP AS A FACILITATOR OF IDENTITY 

As a lacilitatoi of becoming and sell fulfillment, all persons need to have 
points of reference lor the identification of goals and values to establish a 
self-identity. Self-identific ation in contempoiaiy society is difficult for chil- 
dren, particularly adolescents, to establish, primal ih because of mbani/a- 
tion and industrialization, one consequence of which is the changed nature 
of the familv, as it no longer provides the moorings lor sell-idem its that it 
once did. Social identity (‘solving horn sell-initiated, shared group values 
and behavior becomes meaningful and realistic from the perceptions ol chil- 
dren and adolescents as thev participate in peel associations In these gioups 
young people find statuses and loles that have been denied them in societv 
at large. 

Much ol social and emotional growth in adolescence takes place with 
contemporaries of both sexes. I be sense ol idcntilv includes a (mn concept 
of where one fits with othei people, especially people ol his own generation. 
The young person's image ol himself is built partly upon bis interpretations 
of the wavs in which othei s legarcl him. As such, this social reputation will 
influence behavior as well as self-concept. Friendship and love relationships 
and social acceptance promote at tuali/ing behavior and personal growth; 
isolation and social rejection accentuate man’s basic loneliness and hinder 
his fulfillment. Thus, social behavior is learned, and one of the principal 
“teachers” is the peer group. Although peel groups aie a significant influ- 
ence in socialization at any developmental level, more emphasis will be 
given to peer associations during adolescence because ol their distinctive 
potency as a subcultural force during these veais. 


The Nature of the Peer Group 

From the time a child begins to venture away from the protection ol 
home and mother, one ol the most insistent problems lacing him is that of 
getting along with his peers. This problem demands at least a partial 
solution every time be encounters another child; it cannot be evaded or 
long postponed. If the problems of peer adjustment are gieat, so are the 
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rewards. Parental «, other adult love and protection, though d'ssential to 
adequate development, does not oiler the same kinds ol salisku tions as do 
diet live telations with peers; both ate ol p.namnunt importance and 
neithei is a substitute lot the other. Aueptarue, iiiendship, status, and 
soc ial identity drese conic to mean moic ; 1 1 1 c f more to the developing child 
until by adolescence the desiie lor them will have become a major personal 
need. 

Much more than sell-satisfaction is involved; c\en from pieschool age a 
child s cone c‘pt ol hi nisei 1 , his personal worth, and his place in society arc 
strongh influenced In the attitudes his peeis express toward him. His values, 
morals, and beliefs idled the standards ol his peer group. An individual 
cannot, in essence, enter happily and elleetivelv into the society of adults 
without fit st having been an adequate member in the society ol children 
and then of adolescents. 1 bus, learning to associate with and relate to peers 
is one ol lile’s important developmental tasks at all ages. 

What then is this significant social entity called the peer group? The peer 
gioup has been described as an “aggregation ol people ol approximately the 
same a^e who led and act together “ 1 Although the peer gioup is a social 
and recreational “play’’ group, it is also a rcjnrnft' group to which an indi- 
vidual looks’ lot titles or norms ol behavior. The child grows up in two 
soci.d not Ids- one tire world ol adults and the other the world of his peers, 
lhom a broad point ol view, the peer gioup ol the child and adolescent 
constitutes a world ol rts own with recogni/ed and accepted customs, tradi- 
tions, mannei. and even, at times, its own language. Although these aspects 
ol this distinctive subculture may chiler considerably horn the values and 
expectations ol the adult world, the* social impact ol the peer group is a 
potent realistic influence in tire perceptions ol ihildren and adolescents. 
When conflicts ol values arise in the home between parents and children, 
mam times there is the' need to reconcile two sets of expectations: one set 
1 1 c >m the world ol ones peers, the other horn the' world of adults. 

For am given child, ol couise, the peer group means a succession of 
specific gioups of children with whom he interacts, and the average child 
will associate with a variety ol particular peer gioups as he grows up, 
varying fiom the inloimal play gioup to more oiguii/ecl groups Although 
the basic reality ol the 1 peer gioup as a social world ol its own is well known 
and accepted by many paients and teachers, vet its significance as a social- 
izing agency in lire* total lile ol the child is less olien recognized compaied 
with other social institutions, such *s the family or me school, the peei 
group is not a formalized, institutionalized agent ol society, having no legal 
definitions and no lonnally ascribed functions or duties. Wt the peei gioup 
pervades the lile ol a noimal child to a greater and greater extent as he 
grows older, and it performs increasingly important lunc tions in teaching 
him the wavs ol his society. 
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Chronologically in the child’s process ol becoming, the peer group is the 
second major socializing agency. Usually between the ages of lour and seven 
the child’s social world changes radically, from a small world centered in 
the family to an expanding world with a second center in the peer gtoup. 
From this time on, the individual relates to and continually learns liom 
his age mates. This is true ol the child, the adolescent, and the adult. We 
learn Irom our friends and peeis as long as we live; we become adequate 
and fulfilled selves through rich experiences with people, including oui 
contemporaries who oiler us the human relationships ol the moment to 
expand our perceptual fields. 

The Peer Group as a Facilitator of Learning 

The basic difference between the peer world and the adult wot Id is that 
in the world of adults the child is always in a position of subordinate status; 
in the peer world, however, he has equal status with others. In the' peer 
group, the child learns Irom other persons who ate Ins social equals and 
who are not removed from him by wide diller ernes in age. mat urits, or 
prestige. Thus, he is in a situation ol comparative freedom ps\< hologic alls, 
an environment in which he leels less compulsion to accept the ideas and 
attitudes of his teacheis: in essence, the child is in a more opportune situ 
a lion to find the coinage to be and to become. For Ins “teachers," Iris age 
mates in this case, hold no marked advantage our him in wisdom nor in 
experience except as he perceives his disadvantages Deference and respect 
for authority, as compared to learning situations in which the teacher is 
an adult, arc irrelevant, considerations, 'lire child with 1 1 is peer is in a 
position where he is relatively iree to exercise his own attitude's, judgments, 
and critical evaluations, to make his own choices ol acceptable or unaccept- 
able behavior. He is lice to explore personal relationships and to test him- 
self out against others in his search foi social and sell idemiiv. 

A second differentiating lac lor is that in the peer group, as compared 
with the Jamily, learning usually occurs in a less emotionalh charged 
setting. A child’s playmates are relatively unconcerned about what he gains 
or fails to gain Irom the social situation. At least in the early years, there 
is a lack of awareness that the social situation is a learning experience; and 
even as such awareness develops in later childhood and adolescence, there 
is lack of emotional investment in the outcomes. Although there are excep- 
tions, social interaction in peer groups and the learning that lesults take 
place in relatively neutral sellings. I he child is Iree to try out one* alter 
another age mate, one after another group. Thus, he is not “committed,’’ 
with the possible pressures and expectations of personal involvement, in 
the way he finds himscll committed to his family or teachers. 

A third differentiating characteristic of the peer group as a socializing 
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agency is that its influence tends to become more rather than less significant 
with the advancing age ol the c hi 1<1. Unlike the family, whose impact becomes 
less monopolistic with time, the peer gioup becomes more influential. Al- 
though the eight- 01 ien-)cai-old wants to do tilings “like the other kids do,” 
the sixteen-year-old ma> become obsessed with the desire, by the time of 
adolescence, the peer group, usu.illv, take's precedence* o\ei any other group 
in influencing the* individual. As the \oungstei glows older and gains ex- 
pedience and matin it), he leels moie sell-confidc nt and less bound to con- 
form to adult standaids. He is much more lice to create, in collaboration 
with others like himself, his own standaids ol conduct and his own level of 
aspiration, to exercise the lieedom and the courage to become in giving 
birth to a meaninglul and unique sell. 


Functions of the Peer Group 

As a sociali/ing agc*nc\, the peel gioup selves die child in a number of 
ways. Although we gencialh expect the peei gioup to teach a child how to 
gc't alone with otheis ol his age, perhaps the foremost function of the peei 
giouj) is to teach the culture ol the vMclei societv ol which it is a part, hven 
though a peei gioup is thought to base a subcult me that is particularly 
its own, it nevertheless lellects the adult scuietv and leinlorces most of the 
values held In the adult societv - \m child living in Ameiica learns from 
his peers what it is to he an \meiican -to woik, to pla\, to talk, and to 
think in wavs that are typically American, in short, to be socialized into 
his c ultuie. 

Trading (hr Culhnr . A child learns through his age mates the ]>re- 
filing standaids ol ..dull mor.il values - l.iii pi ■ « coope. ation, honesty, 
responsibility— that, although ibex .it liisi max lie tluhllikc versions, become 
adultlike with im teasing age. The peei gioup teaches rhildten their sex 
roles, building jusi as in the othei aieas upon the father teaching ol t le 
lamilv. but t Hanging and elaboiaiing dial ea.lier learning in complex am 
inlluemi.d ways. A < hild learns bon. pens ixh.it behax.or is accepted and 
admiied in a boy, and what is accepted and admired in a girl. 1 bus, the 
peer gioup is a potent iiillueme in molding the behaxior ol males and 
females in accoulance with cuirent Ameiican xeisions ol manhood am 

womanhood. . ... 

The peei group is also an impot.ant smme ol inlorm.mou in aieas othei 

than social .clarions; the mlo.ma.io.' he teteixes max sometimes be incot- 
rect or disto.ted, but die child nevertheless turns to his age mates lot m- 
loim.uion and < laril.c ation. l ot example, although out modem sophtsl.cate 
ol age ten years has obtained much ol his (intent knowledge ol outer space, 
rocket ships, modern lads, and social p.oblems hunt television, it » only 
abet disunion with his peers that this into. .nation takes on pe.sonal and 
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intellectual meaning lor him. The peer gioup olten decides what knowledge 
is important and what is not— what fits into its perceptual world and what 
is irrelevant. 

Certain areas of teaching and information giving have become actually 
the special province of the peer group, whether or not by adult intention. 
The peer group, in most cases, assumes the responsibility to teach a child 
by actual experience how rules are made, how they can be changed, and, 
concomitant with this, an understanding ol the individual's responsibility 
in a group situation— the group dynamics ol social interaction and living 
on a moment-by-moment basis. For the most part, although the family, the 
school, and othei institutions ate assuming more responsibility now, the 
peer group ha-* been the principal souue to impart sex education to the 
child. 

The peer gioup also teaches the adult subculture ol which it is a pait; 
ethnic, religious, social class, and legional subcultuies are transmitted 
through the peer group. A child who grows up in the slums of the innei 
city associates with other lower-class boys and gills, and he learns from 
them, as well as irom his family, the teal inside story of the lower-class way 
of life. The same process ol learning tluough realistic perceptual experi- 
ences is true ol the child in the middle or upper class. In most cases the 
peer group acts to reinlorce t lie teality as well as to elaborate the teaching 
of the family in inducting the child into his society and into a given social- 
class position in the society. 

Teaching Social Mobility. Although the peer group usually reinforces 
the way ol life of different social c lasses, it also operates, in many cases, to 
teach social mobility. A # lower-class boy or gill who, tluough an organized 
youth group or through the school, associates with middle-c lass children 
learns from them new ways of behaving. Through an expansion ol his per- 
ceptual field, he may be encouraged to acquire the values, goals, and aspira- 
tions of his new friends and this may eventuate in his rising above the social 
position of his family. Although lower- and middle-status families seldom 
live in similar areas, the opportunity for lower-class children to identify 
with middle-class children is most often found within the school. Many edu- 
cators, recognizing the power of age mates in changing sell-perceptions ol 
lower-class youth relevant to social mobility, use this phenomenon as a 
strong argument in favor of heterogeneous schools. They feel that orre ol 
the ways the school can help lostet mobility and understanding is to bring 
children of varying social backgrounds together into a common setting, thus 
providing the opportunity for lower-class children and adolescents to learn 
from peers, as well as from adult school personnel, a middle-class way ol 
life. 

Piovidmg New Social Roles. Jn addition to ih function ol transmitting 
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the wider culture, the peer group provides a new social organization or 
social system in which the child learns new behavior. For instance, the child 
raised in an “autocratic” family may find himsell for the first time in a 
group in which democratic relationships arc practiced; or the child raised 
in a democratic family may find himself in a group with a strong and 
dominating leader. A peer group usually tends to be less tightly structured 
and more democratic than the family group by the very lact that adults are 
usually absent; yet peer groups vary tremendously in si/e and in structure, 
in how they are organized, and in how the members relate to one another. 
Through the sheer process ol identifying with and participating effectively 
in a variety of peer groups, the child and adolescent expands his social per- 
ceptions and experiences, which contribute influentially to his accumulating 
acuity in social becoming. 

In the same way, peer groups provide numerous opportunities for mem- 
bers to explore and to fill new social roles, for example, the boy who has 
learned how to he a friend and, sometimes, an enemy, how to be a leader, 
a follower, a participant. A peer group usually provides, too, for differentia- 
tion of roles in other dimensions One child may become the “idea man” 
lor the group; another becomes the disiuptor or the “pest”; another the 
scapegoat; another the slave; and so on— these roles when internalized by 
human perceptions take on much meaning within the self-image of the 
developing child. Peer groups oiler a wide experiential arena to the child 
lor social experimentation; and in the generally free and open atmosphere 
of the peei world, the child can investigate with relative security somewhat 
different types ol behavior and somewhat different social roles. 

Other Functions. The peer group serves still other functions such as 
helping the child achieve independence horn adults. In giving him group 
support, peer experience bolsters him in his dealings with adults, gives him 
a feeling of strength and solidarity with others like himsell. Within the 
pejr group, the child finds new models of behavior, other persons not too 
far removed Ire mi himself in age or experience, whom he can imitate and 
with whom he can identify. The peer gioup, by allowing the child and 
adolescent freedom to experiment with social experiences and relationships, 
helps him to gain sell-knowledge and sense ol sell; gives him the opportunity 
of becoming a person like othei people in common aspects and yet a person 
different from all otheis in his own uniqueness. 


THE QUEST FOR SOCIAL IDENTITY 

Although the peer group operates informally, as we have indicated, its 
influence is a major one that has grown much more important in recent 
years, particularly in reference to meeting some of the developmental needs 
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of adolescents, such as a sense of personal and social identity. Currently, 
our society is primarily an urban i/ed one of vciy l.ipid social change. In 
such a society, where interests and tastes and ways of thought are modified 
rapidly, adults arc often less able and less willing than youngsters to keep 
abreast of the latest innovations, at least in certain areas of life that may 
be of great importance to the child. The child and adolescent turn as a 
consequence to their peers lor information, guidance, and identification. 
A person's sense of identity grows through interactions with peers of both 
sexes. The gang during childhood and the crowd in adolescence provide a 
group identity which helps a youngster led a part of his peers and separate 
from his famih, drawing a distinct line between generations. He feels com- 
fortablc when identified with the crowd and is therefore able to work toward 
social identity more ireclv by trying out a variety of social roles. 

Ours is also a society in which adolescents play a relatively insignificant 
part in the economic, political, ci\ic. 01 other productive aspects of com- 
munity life. As adolescence tends to be prolonged, and as youth are ex- 
cluded hour participation in the adult socie ty, young people turn more and 
more to the peer group for support, recognition, and identity. In return, 
the peer group becomes an increasingly important source' of influence in the 
life of the adolescent and takes on an expanding role in the socialization 
process. In many respects, adolescents ha\e a society ol their own, over- 
lapping with, and yet distinct from, the larger society in which the\ live, 
serving to give them opportunities lor social identity with their peers Much 
of the learning adolescents pros icie lor one another comes through the 
opportunities to seek personal and social iclentrt\ as they test their views 
and theories within the peer group. In adolescence, as in eailiei childhood, 
a person’s thinking is shaipencd and clarified In the need to lot initiate 1 his 
private thoughts in language, logic, and behavior that, olhri s can mulct - 
stand. The peer gioup provides the exponential opportunities lor this sig- 
nificant quest for personal identity through a \ancty of social inter, u lions. 


Identity as an Escape from Loneliness 

As Kiich Fromm 3 has noted, human existence is c liar ac ter i/ed by the 
fact that man is alone and separated from the world; not being able to 
stand the separation, he is impelled to seek for relatedness and oneness. 
Man, then, has a basic loneliness which impells him to give ol his energy 
generously in the quest lor social identity. According to Moustakas , 1 exis- 
tential loneliness, which inevitably is a part of human expedience, has a 
developmental history beginning in itilatuv, when the need lor contact is 
temporarily unresolved, and continuing through the need lor ultimate 
relatedness and companionship. Loneliness enters into crucial periods ol 
development and critical experiences in childhood and leaches full signifi- 
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cantc in pi f;ulolcs< erne, when an im leasing urgent) for social identification 
is inaniiested as an estape lioni this human phenomenon. 

Moustakas ■» believes that tin- expedience »l separation or isolation is not 
unhealthy any more than any condition ol human existence is unhealthy. 
Ultimately, each man is alom hut when the individual maintains a truthful 
self-identity , such isolation is si i engthemng and induces deeper sensitivities 
and awareness to sell and otlieis. He maintains that the lear, evasion, denial, 
and the accompanying attempts to escape the* expedience of being lonely 
will foievei isolate the pet son 1 1 on 1 his own existence, will aillict and sep- 
al ate him bom his own tesouices so th.it theie is no development, no cre- 
ative emergence, no giowth in awaieness, peiceptivencss, sensitivity. If the 
individual does not exeicise his loneliness, one significant capacity and 
dimension ol being human lemams undeveloped and denied— that ol the 
growth-inducing, deepening values ol a genuine, \ital, lonely experience . 0 
I hus, loneliness, as well as social identity, is a condition ol human life, an 
experience ol being human, which enables the* individual to sustain, extend, 
and deepen his lumiaiiitv and to expeiicnce new compassion, and deeper 
< omp.r'bonships with mote i.uhant, sensitive* awareness and meaning. 
“W hen man is temoved bom a lund.uneiitai 1 1 mil ol life, when lie success- 
fully evades mid denies the temhle loneliness ol iudi\idual existence, he 
shuts himsell oil horn one sigmhtani avenue ol his own sell-growth. ” 7 
Adolescence is not onh a time ol intense sociability but. lor many, a time 
ol loneliness. Adolescents live in sohlan isolation when they cannot share 
theii concerns with olheis and when the only close companions they can 
find aie those who dwell within then own imagination. Loneliness occurs 
not only 111 those who aie physicalh .done, but it can occui in its most acute 
foim when a person is in the midst ol a now el joining in the banter of 
soc ial identification and cidoued sociabiblv. lot c \..mple, a boy and girl 
can dance togethe r lor bouts, pat tic ipatnig in the most acceptable and, 
secnnngh, compatible* patterns ol ibyilnnic espiession, yet the physical 
idem ific a lion, in itsell, doc's not biing ps\i hological closeness. Unless theie 
is a bond, a leeling ol imimaev and tenderness, each may leel as lonely as 
ev ci 01 pet haps even loncliei, lot the contiasl between the superficially 
fiicndly motions and tlic* cleepei untecjuitecl needs is magnified. In adoles- 
cence, as in latci ]>ettods ol lile, individuals tty to build b.micades against 
loneliness thiough the quest lot social identity. Thiough the companion- 
ship and human 1 elatedness ol the peel gtoup “c towel. the cliques, the 
close liiendships, the hetet oscxual a socialions in dalin^, the young peison 
attempts to undet stand himsell in iclation to olheis and to seaich out his 
own identity in the midst ol basic existential loneliness. These human asso- 
ciations help us understand, by contiast, the fundamental, dynamic truths 
of our involvement both in aloneness and t elatedness in the human piedica- 
ment ol living. 
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Identity and Social Relatedness in Informal Groups 

Group relationships perform several essential functions both for the indi- 
vidual and for society. In the just place, group relationships satisfy “group 
hunger" or the striving to escape loneliness, considered by some psycholo- 
gists to be the most basic of human problems. In the second place, group 
relationships help the individual to differentiate the concept he has of him- 
self as a result of giving him the opportunity to know other persons. These 
intei actions of relatedness with members of a group also clarity the self 
each person sees in the looking glass— his “social sell"— or his sell as others 
see him. The individual’s attitude toward himself and his “real" or psycho- 
logical self are modified as he looks at himself through others' eyes. When 
a person evokes praise or criticism, he unconsciously develops self-attitudes 
that range from blissful sell-love lo extreme sell-abnegation. Reseat ch by 
Carl Rogers and associates indicates a positive relationship between an 
individual’s self-acceptance and his approval bv others. 8 

In a sense an individual’s socialization within informal groups takes on 
the characteristics of radar. He learns to send out signals, to bounce them 
against targets— his peers— and by the way the signals ate reflected, be judges 
how acceptable they are to those to whom they were sent. Thus, the re- 
actions of other people tell the person whether or not he is “on the beam." 
The development of an identity with and sensitivity to others is an essential 
ingredient in the process ol each person’s socialization, hr this process ol 
socializing, third, group relationships involve definitions of social roles, 
which means learning how to organize social standards and skills in the 
manner most rewarding to self and acceptable to others. In fact, social 
benefits normally acme to the individual who leanis wavs ol behaving rip- 
proved by the group such as popularity, acceptance, friendships, and under- 
standing of the values of the group. 

Fourth , a person’s social contacts broaden his values beyond what Jias 
been possible at home. Through associating with many informal groups, 
the child or adolescent assimilates many ideas and attitudes on a variety of 
subjects as be perceives his social experiences and evaluates them in refer- 
ence to his peers. As the individual learns what are his most useful and 
respected social roles and values and acquit es an understanding of others’ 
views and a sensitivity lor their leelings, he works toward his quest of win- 
ning approval and establishing a secure place lor himself in a group. His 
identification with the group follows; the group’s good becomes his own 
good and the group’s values become meaningful to him. To do something 
for the group is to do something for himself. Thus the development of “we 
feeling" and relatedness within peer groups lead to social responsibility. 

In essence, as young people identify with and relate to their peers, these 
informal groups hold up a frank and realistic social mirror in which the 
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adolescent secs himself as ho appears to his age mates. Although his parents 
and siblings may retrain from being so candid, the peer group makes both 
his successes and his lailures crystal dear. The adolescent is thus provided 
with a running feedback icport ol how he is doing as he strives for 
identity and lelatedncss tluough social interaction within the informal 
groupings ol his contemporaries. Social relationships then attain heightened 
significance in adolescence, a ciucial stage in personality formation, or de- 
velopment t)f the unique pattern ol sell chaiac tcristic s ol every thinking, 
feeling, behaving being in the process ol becoming. 

I ) midships. (dose Iriends or chums are usually of similar age and social 
class; 5) propinquity is a major ladoi. l or example, college students tend to 
choose Iriends Iroin the same floor in large donuitories . 10 Developmental 
stage is a significant factoi in friendships as younger children choose friends 
who will fit certain roles as playmates; older children care more about per- 
sonal characteristics 11 For this reason those who share an adolescent friend- 
ship are more likely to be similar than arc' childhood Iriends. Friends during 
adolescence tend tea score alike in tests ol dominance, self-sulficicncy, selt- 
confidenrr security, and social adjustment generally . 12 Sometimes personal 
characteristics are complementary rather than identical; each friend fulfills 
some spec ial 'need in the other. The boy hungry lor power seeks someone 
he can dominate. The piett\ gill associates with a plain one who does not 
distract attention horn herself. A girl may want iriends who are attractive 
to bo\s to help establish her own popularity with the crowd. 

Sullivan , 1:1 the eminent psychiatrist, believes that intimate friendships are 
very important lor social identity and sell-gtow tli. A close friend serves a 
person as a mirror, helping him to sec his lauhs better than anyone else 
can, even a parent. Friends can many times in ike constructive criticisms 
without eliciting resentment and exchange thoughts about their personal 
conflicts that might otherwise he repressed. Friendship, as such, offers nu- 
merous opportunities lor emotional catharsis nd release ol anxieties. A 
close friendship is a line solace lor the loneliness that many experience 
owing to the difficulties of social orientation during adolescence; being 
valued as a friend enhances feelings of security and self-respect. Although 
the elicits ol a friendship may not always he positive in the eyes of the 
observing adults, friendships nevertheless serve a basic need for the adoles- 
cent who is experimenting somewhat despot atelv in his urgency to establish 
personal and social identity. Adults can he facilitating in this process by- 
providing realistic opportunities lor voting people to meet each othei, seiv- 
ing as models in characteristics ol desirable Iriends, and sttessing the de- 
velopment of social traits and skills that will make them sought as fiiends. 

The Clique. The clique is a small exclusive group made up of three or 
more individuals who possess similar interests and sometimes a strong affec- 
tion for each other . 14 Some cliques may be due not so much to affection as 
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to the bond of feeling produced by being excluded elsewhere. Cliques are 
usually alike in social background, interests, and experience: members' 
feeling for one another is the basic factor holding them together. Just as 
the adolescent generation differentiates itself liom adults by many symbols 
and one ciowd liom another, so a clique is likely to have wavs of proclaim- 
ing its differences from others and solickn it) within itself. 

Research substantiates the common observation that girls are more 
cliquish than boys. 1 "* Because cliques arc instruments ol status achievement, 
girls, having fewer opportunities to earn status than do boys, are attracted 
to clique activity more readily for status reasons as well as for emotional 
satisfaction. Struggling lor a sense of identity, the adolescent looks lot 
opportunities of achievement status. As high status is relative (other people's 
positions must be lowet i! yours is to be higher), young people derive feel- 
ings of status by belonging to a high-status clique. 1 bus, high-status 
cliques look down upon others and guard admission to theii own jeal- 
ously. 

Erikson 1,1 describes how clique members can be petty, cruel, and intol- 
erant in order to defend themselves against a sense ol identity diffusion 
Young people gain some sense ol identity by excluding others who are 
different in skin color, religion, class, abilities or even such trivialities as 
dress and appearance. Erikson stresses the importance ol adults understand- 
ing this mechanism without condoning the behavior. He believes that ado- 
lescents have to be helped to grow in sell-security and identity beyond the 
point where they feel the necessity lor defending themselves bv these meth- 
ods of social discrimination. Erikson implies that this can he facilitated hv 
adults living so .is to demonstrate “a democratic identity which can he 
strong and yet tolerant, judicious, and still determined.” 

The Ciowd. The crowd is larger, not as c lose knit, and more impersonal 
than the clique: one or more cliques may exist within a crowd, although 
this is not necessarily the case. Generally, both hoys and gills belong to.the 
crowd, hut there are occasions when one sex gets together. Typically, a 
crowd begins with a clique as a core, and new members are gradually added, 
the additions coming singly, by two’s, or by whole other cliques. The crowd 
differs from the groups of childhood in that childhood groups form spon- 
taneously, whereas crowd members are chosen carefully, presenting a closed 
door to outsiders. In a crowd a nonmember cannot sinmly dec ide to join; 
children are undisturbed by the coming and going of group members so 
long as there are enough to keep activities going. 

Both cliques and crowds are effective instruments ol social education, 
providing, as they do, opportunities for unconsciously absorbing the manner 
and morals of the culture. 17 l ire crowd’s leaders are its arbiters, and ordi- 
narily members fall into line in observing rules. Endless conversations pro- 
vide opportunities for judging people ol many kinds and lor understanding 
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their ideas, emotions, and general behavior. Some of the talk is serious “self- 
searching out loud, which allows members opportunities to clarify their 
views of character, motives, and lile in general; other talk is light, incon- 
sec|uential patter serving the pm pose ol building social poise through con- 
versational give-and-take. 1 he values ol the crowd often are so intangible 
that members themselves ate lately aware that they exist. Group members 
may be unkind to outsiders because, for one thing, they arc so involved in 
their own developmental pioblems that they are disposed to be insensitive 
to the feelings ol others. Besides, they are alt aid that they will jeoparcli/.e 
their own status it they dely the gtoup’s judgment and befriend someone 
their gioup rejects; oi, lacking convictions of their own, they simply accept 
the group's social evaluations. 

One ol the basic functions ol the crowd is to provide a group identity 
that separates adolescent horn parent-a “we” feeling of 1 elatedness apart 
from the lamily. I he adolescent strengthens his own sense of identity by 
being a member of a group that defines his diligences from his parents and 
gives him a sense of Ins own being-in-becoming. For instance, Junior gets 
his hair rut (or not cut) like the other boys do but different from Dad’s. 
Girls weal similar shades ol lipstick and nail polish, as well as standardized 
coiilmcs and. the latest lads in clothes, but il adults adopt those fashions, 
they may be soon dead and replaced. Signs and symbols known to the crowd 
indicate whether you are going steaclv, looking for a new steady, interested 
in playing the held, or not interested \s adults catch on to the signs and 
private “talk” ol the crowd, the mode ol communication may change; lan- 
guage, music, and dancing aie also more or less exclusive relevant to the 
older generation. While participating in the latest dance lad, adolescents 
aie likely to register disgust when then parents negotiate the same steps 
even il they arc skillful in the activity In these m d many other ways ado- 
lescents i eject their patents and thcii parents’ generation. 1 he crowd gives 
them strength lor sell-assertion and a new, supportive frame ol reference to 
reject the old in their quest lot identity as they struggle lot meaning in 
searching out their own unique selves within their contemporary society. 


Love, Relatedness, and Identity 

As discussed in Chapter 5, love vs as viewed as a universal, basic need of 
man, the only way to grasp another human being in the innermost core 
ol his personalized sell. As such, no one can become lul y aware o tie 
essence of another human being unless he loves him. Love, then is the 
creative human encounter whereby one unique and special self atteroi t 

to understand, to appreciate, and to validate the very uttermost inner bemg 
of another equally distinctive and unique self. We are not saying that the 
two selves become one, which, in reality, cannot and should not happen 
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each is to maintain a valid and authentic self-identity. The dynamic act of 
love enables an individual to recognize the essential aspects of the self in 
the beloved peison; and, even more significantly, he realizes that which is 
potential in the loved one, that which has not yet been actualized but ought 
to be. The loving person, by his love, enables these potentialities and facil- 
itates the identity of self within the loved one. By making him aware of who 
he is and of what he can be and of what he should become, he encourages 
these potentialities to come true. As adolescents struggle lor relatedness and 
personal and social identity, they view love in a new heterosexual dimen- 
sion. Through dating, going steady, and seeking a marital mate, they ex- 
plore the dynamic aspects of romantic love as a potent force in personal 
relatedness, sell-examination, and identity validation. 

Love as a Relatedness Need. Erich Fromm 18 believes that love develops 
from man’s awareness ol his separateness and his need to overcome the 
anxiety this separateness brings by achieving union with someone or some- 
thing. He stresses the point, however, that the only healthy union is one in 
which the integiity of the individual is not threatened. Although man can 
achieve a feeling of union thiough dependence upon anothei individual 
or through conformity to the group, in so doing he surrenders his own indi- 
viduality. Only through love, Fromm feels, tan the needed sense of 1 elated- 
ness be achieved without the loss ol individuality and integrity ol either 
person. Fromm describes the mature love we seek to escape our basic 
separateness as 

. . . union under the condition of preserving one’s integrity, one’s indi- 
viduality. Love is an active power in man; a power which breaks through 
the walls which separate man horn his fellow men, which unite him with 
others; love makes him oveicome the sense of isolation and sepaiatencss, 
yet permits him to be himself, to retain his integrity. In love, the paradox 
occurs that two beings become one and vet remain two. . . . The active 
character of love . . . always implies certain basic elements, common to 
all forms of love. Genuine love is an expression of productiveness and in- 
volves care, respect, responsibility and knowledge . 10 

Love as Identity and Self-Validation. Bonner - 0 views love and freedom 
as having a paradoxical relation to each other. Love is the giving of oneself 
to another, an act that implies limitations of ones self-affirmation; however, 
at the same time self-ac tuali/ation, the realization of one s inner life, can be 
achieved only throilgh communication and relatedness to another. Aliena- 
tion, although never completely transcended, because of every person’s 
uniqueness, is made bearable by man’s relatedness to others. Through love, 
through sensibility, or the power of comprehending another person cm- 
pathically, the uiricjue and solitary individual can at last surmount the 
psychic wall that separates him from the being of another. The creative 
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powei of love lies essentially in this vitali/ation of the lonely individual by 
creating for him another individual. 

According to Bonnet, love is neither a iunction nor a reaction between 
human beings but it is a searching, a teaching out for the person of 
another, a creative encounlet with the other "as he is." This loving encoun- 
ter is liee of manipulation and exploitation. Man’s sensibility, his sensitive 
tegard lor the dignity of the other person, impels him to participate in the 
lattei s being without trying to change it. Nevertheless, Bonner thinks that 
theic will be change because the mutuality ol such a creative encounter 
absorbs something ol the 1 life ol each, so that each is to a degree modified 
by the other. He sees this tempering of one by the other, as well as the 
attentuation of the loneliness induced in man by his uniqueness, as an elo- 
quent testimony to loves creativity. Basically, love as a creative encounter 
is the expression ol care, responsibility, faith, and sacrifice. Faith, as he 
views it, is the unconditional belief in the sanctity of the human being. 
Faith strengthens the unifying power of care, responsibility, and sacrifice, 
the vital and dynamic qualities ol love, and represents their fullest expres- 
sion. l.ove, then, perpetuated by the faith of unconditional positive regard 
as the psychic "glue" of these other actuali/ing feelings, activates every indi- 
vidual as a lecogni/ed unique sell. 

Thus, adolescents exploring the dynamic, personal aspects of romantic 
love, are enabled, through love and social sensitivity, to participate cre- 
atively in the subjectivity of anothei person. They create for themselves a 
common bond of I ceding and personal comprehension, a "we" or coexistence 
ol potent meaning. In this love, the two individuals see the vvoilcl separately 
because each is unique, vet they share it nr common. Each dignifies the 
other by sinning with him or her a precious sob, a human being in the 
process ol becoming. Each rescues the other from tb« indignity of anonymity 
by personalizing him through accentuating self-identity and personal valida- 
tion. L.ove, the sensitive regaicl lot the dignity and worth of the other person, 
allows an individual to participate in another person s being-in-bccorning 
without trying to change it, but to lacilitate the actualization ol the poten- 
tial self. As we have seen, the impact of the peer groups, society in general, 
and heterosexual associations serve as extremely influential forces in social- 
izing the individual in his sliivings tow aid his needs to formulate a per- 
sonalized self and to search out the meaning ol who, what, and why he is. 
These aspects of the emerging, developing person will be explored in the 
next section and in the last chapter 


TOWARD SELF-ACTUALIZATION AND SELF-REALIZATION 

Our understanding ol human nature and the foices which influence its 
development may he facilitated by using the concepts of self-tcali/ation and 
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self-actualization. This purposive striving lor sell-realization, the ultimate 
goal of development, involves the physical-psychological processes ol con- 
ception, birth, and continuous being-in-becoming ol the human organism. 
People other than the sell arc at all times involved— patents, teacheis, play- 
mates, and society as a whole— in that they lacilitale the responses ol the 
individual to the many lorccs that impinge upon him. Thus, strong within 
every person is the creative urge to give expression to what he believes are 
his strengths— to make actual that which he senses within himseli as poten- 
tially significant assets. As Fromm declares in his Man for Himself: “Man’s 
main task in life is to give biith to himseli, to become what lie potentially 
is.” 21 The home, then school, community lilt*, as well as national and inter- 
national events and conditions, influence the quality of one's striving and 
persistence toward sell-rcali/ation. 

Although numerous research studies concerning a variety ol aspects rele- 
vant to self-development have been reported in recent years, we have not 
discussed them throughout the chapter, nor will we do so in this section. 
YVe shall, however, attempt to share sortie ol the major ideas derived from 
the multiple investigations ol the sell in growth. 11 vou as a reader desire 
to concern yourself with the research, Mc( landless ,JJ oilers an excellent 
summary and W ylie 2: * presents a detailed survey ol invest igaPons and psy- 
chological literature concerning the sell-emu epl. W'e shall restrict our 
discussion to the more significant aspects ol sell-rcali/ation and sell-actu- 
alization as revealed from empirical and experimental data. 

before vve proceed to explore some ol the major aspects of the sell in 
growth, let us hist provide a Irarne ol lelerence concerning the 1 sell as a 
significant factor in the development ol personality. Because some psychol- 
ogists see no scientific need to posit so elusive a psychological structure as 
the sell, our discussion of the sell to this point may appear vague, subjective, 
and unconvincing. The following statements, however, seem to be plausible 
reasons to indicate why the sell-concept is necessary in a discussion con- 
cerning the psychology ol personality : (1) the concept ol the sell is necessary 
to account for the consistency, unity, and pet durance ol the personality; 
and (2) it is requited in order to give to the 1 mechanisms of sell-delense and 
the process of personal enhancement a point ol icier ence. 2 ‘ These 1 processes 
and dimensions ol individual behavior, which facilitate consistent and uni- 
fied conduct, make possible that organized totality which vve call personality. 

Without a self, a person lias no map to consult when he tries to under- 
stand himself, especially in the moment of crises or difficult choice. Thus, 
it is different to comprehend how man could either understand or solve his 
own problems in the absence ol an organizing principle: the sclf-fninaph*- 
For as Gardner Murphy has discerningly observed in his classic book on 
personality, mosL of our problems and difficulties are self problems. 20 lienee 
conceived as an integrating construct, the sell-concept, or sell-piocess, has a 
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scientifically justifiable* place- in the study of personality. Without a self, 
man would be an impulsive and uncoordinated behaving animal. While 
lower animals ate c haiac let i/rd by coordinated behavior, their behavior is 
mostly an exptession of instinct and deeply conditioned habits. Man, not 
being a cteatuie of habit to the same extent, needs a map in order to steer 
him to his previsionecl goals, lo) this dn ec tionality , hr depends upon his 
organized selfhood . With this Iramc of reference as a background, we shall 
exploit bi idly some ol the most significant aspects ol the self as they relate 
to personality dynamics and gr o\v t h— sel f-ac ceptance, self-enhancement , self- 
actualization, and self-) eahzat ton . As we examine these processes of self- 
growth, we may want to keep in mind that: “ I he pattern of life of every 
individual is a living out ol Ins sell image; it is his load map for living.” 27 


Growth in Self-acceptance 

Of paramount importance to the psychological growth of the self is the 
role of sell-ac c eplance. Basically, no child, adolescent, or adult can make 
adccjm ,r ‘ personal or social adjustments to lilc if he dislikes himself. On 
the other hand, when a pc i son likes hmiseli reasonably well, he will behave 
in a manner that normallv will lead to social acceptance. The more others 
like and accept him, the better he will like himself and the more self- 
acc ('plant he will become. Hence this is wiry personality patterns tend to be 
pcisistcnt, with changes mainly ol the quantitative kind. The longer self- 
acceptance persists, the stronger and more deeply rooted it will be; this is 
true likewise lot scll-rcjection. In time, the characteristic pattern of adjust- 
ment the individual makes to hie will he motivated by the degree of accept- 
ance 01 rejection he has lor himself. Thus, both self-acceptance and 
self-) ejection become \elf-pn petuatmg m the pun* »* of becoming. Because 
self-arc eptaiue is so greatly influenced by the perceptual field and by the 
altitudes ol significant people in an individual * world, the degree of self- 
acceptance the child experiences hom time to time will vary. The important 
point, however, is lh.it there must be a degiee of consistency in his self- 
acceptance , if he is to make good adjustments. 

Role of Sell-Acceptance. The role of self-acceptance in growth and learn- 
ing was consicleied so significant that it was one of the major emphases in a 
detailed discussion of the sell stiuctuie by cuncntly eminent psychologists 
in the 1%2 ASCI) Yecnhook-Fru ennng. Behaving , Becoming: A New Focus 
for Education. If t lie child’s sell-con pt is to his liking, he will accept him- 
self; if it is not, he will dislike and lcjeet himself. Few children, however, 
are 100 per cent self-acceptant or sell-rejectant. 1 hey usually want to become 
more like their ideal selves, each year becoming more personality conscious. 
If a child is to have a healthy personality that he can accept, he must have 
an image of himself that he “can accept and live with, without feeling too 
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guilty, anxious, or hostile, without being sell-defented or destructive of 
others.” - s 

As a child compares himselt with other children, he is often dissatisfied 
with the comparison and finds it difficult to accept himself as he is. He wants 
to improve his personality so that he can conloim more closely to his ideal 
or to the patterns set by the childien who are admired and liked. Thus, 
the urge to become and to improve one’s sell-image facilitates growth in 
self-acceptance. A sell-accepting attitude consists ol being able to live fairly 
comfortably with one’s emotions, ol having confidence in one’s abilities to 
cope with life, ol being willing to assume responsibilities and the challenge 
of one’s abilities without teaching lor the impossible, and of ha\ing a 
healthy regard lor oncsell as a woithy petson, even if not perfect. Sell- 
acceptance does not mean smug sell-satislac lion, but lather the willingness 
to face facts and conditions ol lile, whethei lavotable 01 unfavorable, as 
candidly and as fully as possible.- 1 

Aids to Sclf-acccptaiH r. Ac cot cling to I lurloc k, ;{0 self-acc eptam e is facili- 
tated by a number of lactots, each ol which helps the child to develop a 
satisfactory concept ol self. Fnst, the child’s hopes lot, and demands upon, 
himself must be kept within the limits of his achievement; he must be real- 
istic about himsell and not aim for the impossible. This, of cotnse. does 
not mean that he should lack ambition 01 set his goals below his capacities. 
To be tealistic, he must set goals within his potentials, even though these 
potentials arc lower than he would like them to be. Only when the gap 
between the real and the ideal self-concepts can be nan owed down to the 
point where the ideal may possibly be attained can the child accept himsell 
and make good personal and social ad jnstments. :n Snood, sell-undet stand- 
ing helps to close the gap between the real and the ideal. I he child who 
understands himsell does not merely recogni/e lacts about himsell; he also 
perceives the significance ol these facts. Huts, sell understanding and self- 
acceptance go hand in hand. The better the child understands himsell, the 
more realistic he is and the smaller the gap between bis ical and his ideal 
sell-concepts will be. 

A third lactor that influences the elegice ol sell-acceptance the child 
achieves i* the discrepancy between bis concept ol himsell and the concepts 
others have ol him. 'The child who lacks social insight and sell-insight makes 
more inadequate adjustments and is less acceptable to the peer group than 
the child whose perception of sell is close to the percept others have ol him. 
By being able to see himsell as others see him, he can guide his hehaviot 
to adjust to social expee tations and thus increase his social acceptance. By 
contiast, a marked discrepancy between the opinions others have of him 
and the beliel the child lias ol himself will lead to behavior that antagonizes 
others and thus lowers their opinion ot him. The less accepted he is by 
others, the more difficult it is lor him to accept himself. 
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FmnUy, self-a.ceptanu- is gu-atly inJUunml by ,],<■ slabilitv „f the sell- 
concept. 'I lie child who sees bimsell one way at one time and' another way 
at another time, sometimes mil., so, ably, is ambivalent about himself. In 
order lo, the child to be sell-act eplam, lus sell -toncepl must be both stable 
ami favorable. A stable sell tone ept, hosvesei. composed piimatily ol nega- 
live concepts will lead to sell-ujec turn. 


Growth in Seif-enhancement 

IJj) to this point, out discussion ol the sell ,is the in net coie of the per- 
son. dity may imply that the sell is largely concerned with picscrving its 
e(j u il ihi i uni in leims ol deietise and accept, nice 10 he sine, the search for 
stability is an iinpoitant activity ol the 1 sell; and the delense dynamisms 
clesc tilled previously attest to the significance ol this lact ol human behavior. 
A truism of the biological sciences is the piimiph* that even organism upon 
being disun bed by its cbi\es attempts to lelmn to its lormer position of 
](*j)osc. I his return to stability is known as homeostasis, and it operates in 
men iv» h*ss than in lowei animals 

Main lorms ol human stii\mg. howevei, cannot be described and ex- 
plained in the language ol homeostasis; there* ate human aspirations that 
have no disc et mbit let minus. 1 1ms, man wants not only salety but the 
satisfaction that comes from achenluie, novelty, giowth, and self-expansion. 
To appioximate his ideal image, man will abandon his piesent security in 
order to achieve* a higher level ol sell integration. Hence when the healthy 
individual reaches a desit ed goal his standaid ol peiloimance is correspond- 
ingly heightened, that is, he is constantly reaching lor a higher level ol 
achievement. This hum. in stiivmg lor increasingly higher levels of sclf- 
leali/ation is not altogether a lunc lion ol social pressures and cultural 
values, although unquestionably thev plav au important role; this phenom- 
enon is also a psychological propel tv ol the he.dthv pet son. A self that has 
ceased to move loiw.nd is not a healthy sell; complacency is not a quality 
ol the notmal sell. Although death will eventually overtake the sell, while 
it lives it cannot accept stagnation. “A resigned sell is a sick sell. ,l - 

In psychological litciatuie, we have conlumaiion by many forms of evi- 
dence :i:i that sell-enhancement is a vital lac tor m the dynamics of the self, 
taking its place perhaps on an equal basis with selt-delensc. As such, self- 
delense is not the cential concept in personality study, hut shares the spot- 
light with self-enhancement. Sell-enl. mcement, then, reiers to that aspect of 
the total self which is, as Muiphv so well phrased it, “clearly or dimly 
glimpsed as something to be utilized." “ A buitlul approach to a discussion 
ol sell-enhancement has been thiough the concepts ol .ispitation level to be 
explored here, and self-actnali/ation and seli-reali/ation to be examined 
in subsequent sections ol this chapter. 
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Level of Aspi) ation. A pci son’s aspir ation level lcprcscnis him not only 
as he is at any partictilai moment blit also as he would like to he at some 
point in the inline. It is an indieation of his intentional disposition, an 
important element of his long-tange beha\ior. Hence, by knowing an indi- 
vidual's le\el of aspiration we can leatn a great deal about Inm. A pei son’s 
lc\el of aspiration gives us insight into his ideal sell the sell that he would 
like to he. because the concept ol the ideal sell has been discussed previ- 
ously, we shall explot e the dynamics ol the ideal self only as it t elates to 
its level ol aspiration II you wish a detailed discussion ol some ol the im- 
portant expei internal woik that has established and has measined the ideal 
sell, see Chapter 1 ol Hubert bonnet, l*\ythoh)gy ol Vnsouahtx. 

Attending to Bonner t :,: ' an indiudual aspites lot things out ol immediate 
reach lot two reasons: (1) .is a social sell, he is impelled b\ the standards 
ol society to compaie hiniscll with olheis in the lealtn ol achievement; and 
( 2 ) it is the nature ol every health\ human organism to leach out beyond 
the limits ol its ament attainment. In this context, then, because the indi- 
vidual unavoidably compates his peiloimanccs with those ol olheis. he 
cxpciientes either elation or clissaliMac lion with his own accomplishments. 
As an intentional, pm posive peison, he- se t up goals and \ allies whose attain 
men t is essential to his well-being Success oi lailme in hum.m aspiiation, 
howeyer, has meaning only in the peiceptu.il icalitv ol the’ ends that impel 
the mcliyidual to action. In stiiying loi provisioned goals, the indt\idual 
self constantly undeigoes lestruc tin ing in the light ol the* level ol success 
that he has set up loi himself to achieve I his lest i in t ut ing is either pleas- 
ant because it brings tcwaid in the loim ol aclmnation bv otheis, oi en- 
hances his status, or augments his sell-esteem oi unpleasant bee ause it always 
involves a change liom the security ol homeostasis Ne\e) theless. the greater 
the success in achieving a given end, the moie pionounced the i ise in the 
level ol aspiiation and the greater the accompanying satisfactions. In the 
extent that aspiration tow aid a goal is successful, it adds to the dclcnse ol 
the sell; but to the extent that it impels the individual to i a ise bis hoi i/on 
to greater heights, it is self-enhancing. 

As previously indicated, theie aie two classes ol deiei minants ol the level 
ol aspiration, those stemming horn tlie cultuial nouns ol die gioup and 
those associated with the i ncli viclua I’s sell-image. The cultuial determi- 
nants ol aspiiation level are all the cultural pressures upon the individual 
to raise his sights toward higher achievement. Group standaids are the most 
obvious cultural factors. The much cited expjiirnent.il study by Chapman 
and Volkman demonstrates appreciably the slicing ellect ol gioup standards 
upon the aspirations ol an individual. They found that when, in the act 
of pursuing a goal, a peison compates himself to a gioup of inferior per- 
formers, he will raise his standard. Thus cultural norms not only bring 
pressure upon the individual to achieve a certain level, but to keep the level 
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rising. Heme, cultutal ptesstues not only determine the level ol achieve- 
ment to which we aspiie but also the level ot petloinidtuc with which we 
arc satisfied/ 47 


A poison’s level of aspiration is also inaikedly deiemiined by his self- 
image, especially his ideal sell-image. He sinus and achieves, not only 
because ol external piessuies in the loim ol gioup standards and other 
people's opinions, bill also because ol Ins involvement in and lovaltv to his 
conception ol himself as a prison. 11ms. some 1 individuals may mainl.iin 
a high aspiration level with little ot no thought ol the opinions ol othcis, 
and despite tepeated lailutes Such pet sons’ goals at c* stiongh sclloiientcd 
and ate not too easily swayed by the piessures ol culttual expectations. 
Rather than attiilmte these situations to jn.ule(|uaie sell-intc gi alion and 
peueptual tigidity, we should consider the chiving need to hold on to ones 
image, a persistence th.it is ollen moie satislying than the expectation ol 
success. We should also icnicmbei that the negate c view persists onlv when 
the aspiring individual is still lading, and ignmes the accolades which aie 
heaped upon him when he becomes a gieat success 

The ! ’■ •<>] v ol manv gieat men indicate* that, while they were snuggling 
and [ailing. I lies sse.e lonsideted al.noi m.ilh stubborn and ugul, "hen 
(mails siuieeded, thes writ- a< claimed as geniuses, lot '"stance. nc 
scll-mvolsements ol Mo/atl. Bcethosen, ami lans.cin appeared supihcialh 
,s ok, sessions ol liilloKibilits. but uo ulmm- .hear pors.s.omc m the light 
ol their o\ti uotdmai s aclnesomen.s In essence. it sects to bo a act sup 
polled hv oinpii it al data that an ae luesement mouse ox.s.s m pta. tu.dh 
.11 not mal mdts.duak Hence, st.ising bn loadotsln,.. lame 
ans loi svartl mosement ol .ho soil. tluia.Ka./os esers healths nd.stdta 
,\s Bonnot has said mans times m bis discuss' ol pi iMitu its. 
/,r«/l/.v human »»««»./ wm has the aUuhulc <> I s,lh" ” 


Growth Through Self-actualization 

Among ll.o most iinpoiian. "ass ol n, j , " , ‘ J, ' , n|J 5 "'talV/aiion o. the 

“"■“■I*, '»“■ ,msm wl , T !,mii.»i.. w 

ptotoss ol becoming ottos .cs llial a pssihologicalls 

have ompbasi/od an old ult. ibute ol sell-extension. 

in , ,lK ' Si a basic at'r.bute ol the good 

Atislotlo made the concept ol loalt/.ttion ol 

hie. Ho believed that the goodness I man -.ousted ... du 

his essence, that is. m Ins sell-ieah/ation. Although some 

t "<- -»»"<" ■? ** : •„ >>,.n 

aspects ol sell-uali/atton ssill , p ,jtc same piocess as 

„!■ ,l,c ‘Scll-.it uuili/.' 1 '"" .*«;*<• ' 'V lie till., il.cn 

Aristotle's ioinc|,l ol sell 
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is the process in which an individual is continuously externalizing himself 
in whatever activities are chatactcristic of his being. In contrast to the act 
of self-defense, which is the process of preserving a certain state of existence, 
self-actualization is the effort of an individual to multiply and extend his 
self-activities. Although we do not agree with Goldstein that self-actualiza- 
tion is the sole motivating force in human behavior, we can accept his defini- 
tion of its nature as he writes: “ Noimal behavim conesponds to a continual 
change of tension , of such a kind that over and over again the state of ten- 
sion is reached which enables and impels the organism to actualize itself in 
furthei activities, according to its natine." 40 

Relevant to the self structure then, self-actualization as a lorm of self- 
extension stresses the dynamic, striving, producing, and enjoying aspects 
of the total personality. Conceived in this manner, self-actualizing per 
sons “seem to be fulfilling themselves and to be doing the best that they 
are capable.” 41 Thus, self-actualization is not the selfish pursuit of one’s 
own interests; it is neither egocentrism nor sell-glorification. These are 
neurotic characteristics, and the self-actualizing individual is not neuiotic. 
The self-actualizing person enhances his self, not by considering othei 
people as inferior, as is done by the insecure and defensive individual, but 
by the actualization of his potentialities. His self-assurance and unallected- 
ness are the expression of his independent spirit. 1 - 

Maslow 43 uses the term self-actualizing to denote people who aie in a 
state of psychological health. His concept ol this type of self-extension, 
however, exceeds the normal concept ol mental health and includes the 
attributes of creativity as related to man's unique becoming. Wheieas self 
actualization implies a growing, forward thrust which has a heterostatic 
quality, mental health, on the other hand, typically refers to conserving, 
deficiency-supplying, and homeostatic tendencies. Mental health represents 
an admirable level of human existence, but self-actualization may, in the 
long run, be more rewarding lor the individual and society. Thus, we could 
infer that mental health implies the individual’s seeking ol safety in his 
existence, whereas in self-actualization the individual will risk safety to 
explore, to grow, and to become. 

Sell-actualization, then, is to mental health what creativity is to giftedness 
Self-actualization and creativity arc extensions of self differences, whereas 
mental health and giftedness suggest conformity and comfortableness, the 
goals toward which most persons aspire. The latter attributes are admirable 
and highly desirable; but self-actualization and creativity facilitate people 
to become the unique and distinctive persons ol single birthrights, set apart 
from all others in their own self-realizations. In this respect, Maslow asserts 
that the musician must perform, the artist must paint, the poet must write, 
if he is to be at peace with himself and the woild. In so doing, he refeis to 
self-actuali/ation as: 
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. . . man’s desire lor self-lulfilhnent, namely, to the tendency lor him 
to become actualized in what he is potentially. This tendency might be 
phiased as the desire to become more and mote what one is, to become 
everything that one is capable ol becoming. 

The specific loim that these needs will take will of course vary greatly 
horn pci son to person, in one individual it may take the form of the 
desire to be an ideal mother, in another it may he expressed athletically, 
and in still another it may be expiesscd in painting pictures or in inven- 
tions. ** 


Nature of Self-actualization 

According to Maslow relevant to his theories of personality and motiva- 
tion, sell-actuali/ation implies piogression thiough a sequential series ol 
stages toward increasingly higher levels ol motive and oiganization. I his 
form of self -growth emphasizes the constructive development of potential 
rather than concentration upon obstacles to adjustment, such as iear, anxi- 
ety, and frustration. Sell actualization involves a way of life compatible 
with one’s unique pattern of personal attributes and needs instead of slavish 
imitation of others. Self-actualization is not to be coniused with achievement 
in the worldly sense. Ceitain charactetislics ol a person in the process ol 
self-actualization lead to achievement, whatever his specific goals may be. 
For one thing, the sclf-ac tuali/er is reach to endure all sorts of privation 
because be seis great emphasis upon things be snli.es. Although naturally, 
sell-ac tuali/ci.s possess biological needs, they attach less importance to them, 
having giad uated to a level lar beyond meie loneetn for lower-ordct stnv- 

l " Maslow lias found that self-aciualuauon is actual', leali/ed by relatively 
lew persons, and those are in the olde. age ranges. He oilers the lolloping 

personal qualities as those most commonly found m sell dltWl “^^the 
m realist c petceplion ol the world; (2) acceptance of self, othets, and the 
wild fm what they arc; (3) spontaneits in behavior and .mu* exp = , 
(1) locus ol interests on problems rather than silt, (a) ■ £ 

mein; (6) independence in the sense ol 0) ^ ^ 

appieciation ol people and things; (8) ca pacts foi prolo ' re,a- 

periences; (9) identification with the human i.uc. ( ) 1 j-M 

!,ons with small citric o. hiends; f. .) 

ability to discriminate between i meat • jm \ (i 5) resistance to cultural 
than hostile sense ol humor: (U) tuatisents., t ; 

conformity. '• , k f berom in g in our 

In essence sell-actualbatton ts pr ohal sell . su , lu ie,uy. self- 
developmental bchavioi, m.ukcd > 1 .: vc personal 

confulcnce, a..<) sell.umlcnnanjmg. whul. allows » .he ch„..vc person 
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strength to enjoy privacy and aloneness and to facilitate our capacities to 
work through our problems and aspirations in our own unique and mean- 
ingful way to gain a personal zest lor living. Youth often need guidance if 
they are to make satisfactory progiess toward sclf-ac tuali/ation in today’s 
complex world. Rogers, who writes about adolescents, suggests that the indi- 
vidual ma) be assisted to make progress towaid sell-actuali/ation in these 
ways: 


1. lie must be helped to understand himself il his clients in this area 
are to have greatest results or succeed at all. 

2. If the need to actualize- to close the gap between the real sell and 
the ideal self— is fundamental to the individual, part ol the problem is 
to free him of personal weaknesses which stand in his wav. 

3. The adolescent should be encouraged to think of sclf-ac tuali/ing 
in terms of becoming his own best sell. 

4. The adolescent should have a clear understanding of what consti- 
tutes tiue self-actualization. 

5. Adolescents need constitutive outlets lot interests and enetgies. 

h. Teen-agers require not met civ challenge but encouragement. 1 ' 5 

Striving Toward Self-realization 

Let us now expand and generalize our concept of sell-. ic tuali/ation to 
mean self-realization , -a term used by some wiiteis as svnonynous with 
actualization of the sell, the ultimate goal ol becoming, the continuous and 
dynamic striving towaid self-fullillment. Developmental!) , the goals ol sell- 
realization are ways of thinking, behaving, and becoming. Thus one is 
engaged constantly in the process ol sclf-icali/ation rather than having 
achieved, or even being able to achieve, the goals ol being sell-ieali/ed. A 
person approaches the goals ol sell-rcali/ation as he achieves moie and more 
ol the following behavioral objectives as meaningful in his own life. 

Goals of Self-Realization. The self-actualizing person is motivated to- 
ward growth. This is perhaps his most unique c haiactei istic because most 
others are deficiency motivated, seeking to overcome or to compensate lor 
negative influences. Because ol his dedication to his own becoming, he leels 
secure in his own significance, pursues his goals relatively oblivious to the 
pressures which would have him act otherwise, and does not depend upon 
or make undue demands of others. The ac tuali/ing person accepts himself 
and is content to he what he is and what he is becoming. He understands 
himself and views his weaknesses with somewhat the same acceptance he has 
for the weaknesses of others. T hroughout life this person has become in- 
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crcxsingly autonomous and can stand on his own feet with fundamental 
trust in the worth and integrity o( li is own being. Although independent, he 
respects societal motes as a lundament.d teality, and his thoughts and action 
are hounded by social standards and expectations. Lven though he may per- 
ceive deficiencies in many aspects ol society, this individual finds no personal 
need to basically defy author it) nor to pio\e himself by alhliating with 
protest subcultural groups. 

In striving towaid sell r eali/ation, such a person recognizes his own com- 
petencies but is willing to accept counsel and direction in the areas in which 
he is less competent; he combines pride and humility. An actualizing indi- 
vidual is an acti\c participant in lile, being inquisitive and aggressive with- 
out being pugnacious and ollensi\e As such he accepts responsibility for 
his own glow th and teadily accepts a commitment for the wellare of others. 
Although he relates positively to others and has some friends, his clear 
perception of rcaliu may not make him a highly social person. 

Recognizing all human beings as ha\mg frailties, the actualizing persons 
acceptance ol himself and otheis leads to increasing mill ml over such nega- 
tive lee!i*H rc «i s anger, hate, feat , and jealousy lie* sees human natuic as it 
is, not as one would prefei to see it. Such an individual behaves spontane- 
ously and openlv . Thus, ceremom and ritual are viewed for what they are; 
simplicity and natmalness become distinctive aspects of his pattern of life. 
Living without pietense, he reacts with resilience to temporary stress, con- 
tradiction, and disappointment. Life as a challenge has an aspect of con- 
tinued liesh ness for him. The sell-actualizing person is creative; his creation 
mav be a simple thing, bin his lile is incentive and original. Because the 
nulis jilaal in the ongoing pm, ess ol sell-teal./ation accepts and fusts the 

uniqueness ol his own being-in hemming, he tel to peinin himsell the 

denial ol his own special hiitlnigln to he the man m die grey llannel suit, 


one of the lonelv crowd, <n <m oigani/ation man. 

Srll-iculizahon and the Individual. Throughout this book wc have 
coniim.owsls emphasized the distinctive and special quahties til the petson- 
ali/ed sell as opposed to the common ainibutes leles.mt to the noimamc 
bchavioi ol man. I hus. it seems most approp.iate both to end tins chapter 
and to set the scene lot concluding tem.uks m the nvvt section by stressing 
the individual in sell-tcalization. 'I he preceding charac. eristic goals , o 
man’s becoming must he tegarded as being only representamc hecause a 
sell-ac luali/ed lile must hr unique. Mans ol these be i.o ioia gc ia s » ‘ 
he achieved by a child or an ado.csu ■ but they can ce.tam > > 
way toward implementing them, li lile is lo be .he process ot be onnng 
that the concept ol continuous development nnpl.es. then eme.gcn g • 
are tar more significant than goals that have been aelneved . yesterday 
history, lile is today, tomorrow is the horizon ol man s bcamun^ 

In summarizing the essence ot moving toward sel.-acuahzatton and self 
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realization, we shall share ten statements lrom Bernard's Human Develop- 
ment in Western Culture,* 7 which are based upon empiiical and experi- 
mental data from the psychological literature: 

1. Self-actualizing processes are conditioned by, but not wholly de- 
pendent on, physical health. 

2. Fulfilling one’ s potentials is hugely dependent upon an acceptance 
of self— a healthy ego concept. 

3. Specific practices in child reeving and teaching eve less impoitant 
to self-realization than is the total situation in which those practices 
oc cur. 

•1. Some steps toward self-i eahzation me too diffic ult to be taken with- 
out help. 

5. The xnew that is taken of problems is often more important, than 
is the native and intensity of the pmblem itself. 

6. Self-ai tualization involves knowing and accepting one's strengths 
and weaknesses. 

7. Personality traits are strengthened by their habitual exercise. 

8. The causes rather than the symptoms of misbehavior must be 
understood and attacked if per sociality growth is to be maintained. 

9. Self-realization involves the ability to relate c (instructively to others 
and to achieve a balance between yielding to authority and maintaining 
independence. 

10. Steps toward the goal of self-r eahzation require the coordination 
of effort on the part of many persons and agencies.'* 

In concluding (his section on the dynamic aspects of the peisonali/ed 
self in action, we feel that the following thoughts by Henry van Dyke should 
capture the real significance for the actualization and the leali/ation ol the 
individual in his daily living and also should set the stage for a discussion 
on the quest for authentic becoming to be presented in the last chaptci. 


Are you willing to lorget what you have clone for other people, and 
remember what other people have done for you? To ignore what the 
world owes you, and to think what you owe to the world? To put your 
rights in the background, and your duties in the middle distance, and 
your chances to do a little more than your duty in the ioreground? To 
see that your fellow men arc just as real as you are and try to look behind 
their faces to their hearts, hungry for joy? To own that probably the 
only good reason lor your existence is not what you arc going to get out 
of life, but what you are going to give to life? To dose your book ol 
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complaints against the management of the univei.se, and look around 
lor a plate where you tan sow a lew seals ol happiness? Arc you willing 
to do these things even for a day? 

Are you willing to sloop down and consider the needs and desires of 
little children? Io remember die weakness and loneliness ol people who 
are glowing old? Io slop asking how much vour friends love you, and 
ask yourself whether you love them enough? To bear in mind the tilings 
that other people have to hear on dreii hearts? To tiy to understand 
what those who live in the same house with you really want, without 
waiting lor them to tell you.-' Io trim your lamp so that it will give moie 
light and less smoke, and to carry it m hont so th.it your shadow will 
fall behind you? To make a grave lor your ugly thoughts, and a garden 
tor your kindly feelings, widr the gate open? Ate you willing to do these 
things even for a day? 
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Toward 
Becoming an 
Authentic 


Hr xu ho has a why to live can 
hr a) with almost any how. 

— Nietzsche 


Man must explore the why 
ol h\ing if lie is to endure 
successfully the how in life’s 
complexities. He must trust 
the developing self as a ca- 
pable facilitator in exploring 
the meaning of his life, the 
essence ol his being-in-becom- 
ing. Viktoi Frankl said: 
“Van’s concern about the 
mcming ol life is the truest 
expicssion ol the state of 
being human.” 1 As man views 
himself and his world in the 
dynamic process ol the contin- 
uous realization of his human 
potentialities, he is ne\er 
tree lioin the quest of answer- 
ing these inquiries: Who 
am I? Where am l going? 
Why an, l? What is my placr 
m society? These questions 
deal with our identity, our 
assets and liabilities, our 
goals, our means, our values, 
our relations to others, our 
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way of life, and our becoming as a unique individual. (Jordon Allport, a 
distinguished personality theorist, has indicated that hindaniental insights 
into the growth and development ol man “can best be discovered by looking 
within ourselves; lor it is knowledge ol out own uniqueness that supplies 
the first, and probably the best, hints lor acquit ing otdetly knowledge ol 
others. “ - 

The central theme ol this book on developmental behaviot has been that 
the self is the essential being ol the individual, substantial as itscll, yet 
constantly emerging through the ac tuali/alion ol potentials. We have em- 
phasized the thesis that each man has a peisonal destiny, a personal sell. 
Within this sell lies the essential equality ol all human nature. The peisonal 
self is focused in unique expressions and individual variations and comes 
to form the personality of man, substantial in its being, y et lot ever in trans- 
formation and in becoming. We have maintained that it is man’s duty and 
responsibility to himself and others to nurtuie, to cultivate, and to find 
expression lor this inner nature and potentiality - to give birth to himsell 
as a special, distinctive human being ol dignity, woith, and inlcgiity. As 
man seeks his personal identity, he must gain in awareness ol himsell and 
his world; fiom this awaieness commitment lollovvs. With commitment he 
becomes dynamically involved in seaic hing out the meaning ol his lile as 
an authentic self in the distinctive reali/ation ol his special place in society. 
We shall explore this quest as we bi icily view the lundamental attiibutcs ol 
man’s actualization: (1) awareness, (2) identity, (.'}) commitment, (1) involve- 
ment, (5) meaning, and (fi) becoming. 


AWARENESS 

So lar as we know man is the only animal with a biain that is aware ol 
itself. If it is true that other forms ol lile ate self-conscious, man is not 
cognizant ol this fact. Even if we weie to admit to the possibility ol s/df- 
awareness among lower animals, we have not yet been able to decipher the 
mode of expression this concern might take. In man, howevei, this self- 
awareness has led inevitably, horn generation to generation, to the asking 
of the complicated and profound questions: What is the meaning ol man 
and the universe? Do we have an ultimate purpose in lile.*' As we glow in 
self-awareness, increasingly we must search out our own reality within the 
phenomenal field in which we live. Although in numerous places through- 
out this book we have used awareness to mean the growing recognition ol 
the child as an entity separate from the world, we shall be using the term 
here in a much more mature sense to describe the person in later stages of 
self-realization who is becoming more and more aware ol his totality as a 
creative, distinctive individual with an urgency to actualize his potentialities. 

Before we become involved in exploring the awareness ol the creative, 
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whole peison, lei us icview the .1 „• , 

111 11 ' 1 KI <x l ,lu «il viewpoint that has permeated 

tins boo and that must now he a signihian, tonsideration of our discussion 

0 ac.uah/,n S awaieness. Mtst ol all, the phenomenal or peueptual self is 
the individual s basic frame ol te.etence lor awateness because i! is the only 
sell he knows. Whether othet persons would comm with his self-definitions 
or not, the phenomenal sell has the feeling of complete realitv to the indi- 
vidual, being luinsell lront his own viewpoint ot his awareness ol self. 
W'heicvet he is and whatevei he does, the maintenance and the enhance- 
ment ol this sell is the majoi objedive ol his existence and his heroming. 

As the cenltal focus ol the peueptual field, the phenomenal sell is the point 

01 01 imitation lot the individual s even behavior In addition to being the 
I tame of telmencc I01 sell-awareness, till other perceptions derive their 
meaning bom the phenomenal sell. I bus, it piovidcs meaning and reality 
to what would otherwise Ik* meaningless and unrealistic in relevance to 
one’s awareness ol liimsell as a functioning luuran being. The sell with its 
awaieness piovidcs the hame ol rclcicnic horn which all else is observed 
and in 1 ci preled. 


Wholeness of the Self 

Man in his wholeness o) totality is generally seen as one ol the humanistic 
psyc hologist’s majoi concerns. Ibis man i> a unique unit within sell, a 
system that opetates as a whole, rims, to view the pci son in parts or pieces 
is not onl\ invalid hut also a denial ol the integrity and respect entitled to 
even human being, a violation ol his light to be regarded as himscll, as a 
whole 1 uuc lioniug peison. As it weie, the individual responds entirely, 
wholly. He becomes awaie ol. oigam/cs, and undies his perceptions oi his 
immediate personal vvoilcl so as to have value vd meaning appropiiate 
to his peisonalitv. 1 he lile ol the individual with increasing awaieness is 
an organized patterned process, a distinctive configuration that constitutes 
both the unity and the uniqueness ol a sell. The urgent necessity to main- 
tain and to enhance the unity ol the sell svstem senes as the dynamic prin- 
ciple loi personal giowth. 

I he individual growing in awaieness ol himseM as a total functioning 
being approaches lile with an openness ol sell, a touching, gi oping, feeling, 
sensing orientation of his wot Id and his place within it. lie extends him- 
self to perceive all significant experience lully and mote completely, with 
sensitivity to multiple internal and external cues. Auoiclingly, this person 
moves toward greater awareness ol autonomy and increasingly (eels that the 
locus ol direction fot his lile lies within himself. He discovers that his 
development and continued giowth are dependent upon his own potential- 
ities and latent resources as lie utili/es the strength ol the people in 11s 
world 10 actualize his own sell Mine tore. He learns to express his own special 
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creativity to behave spontaneously, naturally, and liecly in terms of essen- 
tial being and in interaction with natuic and people, thus generating an 
autonomous knowledge and awareness of sell. 

Ihis person, glowing in his own awaieness, expicsses his cieativeness in 
a fiesh and direct way in looking at Jile. He tends to create his own thought 
and peimits ti nth to emerge as it will; this giving ol oneself to the truth ol 
experience is accompanied by a vital realization of the immediate experi- 
ence of living. The individual who develops an attuali/ing awareness ac- 
cepts all life as worthwhile and values the absolute integiity of the human 
being. Therefore, he has a deep empathy for and identification with human 
beings and buds it possible to learn and to inuease his awareness from 
anyone who has anything important to oiler. 

A person with increasing awareness is loyal to his own individual values, 
his own being, and regards this loyalty as an important souice of honesty 
and integrity. These attitudes of acceptance and respect for human integrity 
are indivisible in relevance to self and others. Awaieness of, love for, accept- 
ance of, and understanding of one’s own self in experience cannot he sepa- 
rated from awareness, respect, acceptance, love, and understanding as 1 elated 
to other people in the phenomenal field. Thus, the awareness of the oneness 
of each individual realizes itsell by uniting with others; there is no concept 
of man or human nature in which even person is not a part. Two basic: 
attributes of selfhood, uniqueness and universality, grow together to con 
tribute to man’s increasing awaieness of his why and how within his society 


Awareness and the Fully Functioning Person 

We have said that the wholeness of man is a significant aspect ol his 
development from a phenomenological viewpoint. In describing the essen- 
tial characteristics ol man when seen as a whole, various authors emphasize 
different points. Maslow 4 stresses the aspects of “purposefulness anti of 
self-transcendante. ,, May s sees the main characteristic as man’s having “in- 
tcntionality,” both in the sense of “meaning” as well as in the sense of 
“movement toward something.” Rogers fi conceptualizes the wholeness as a 
“pattern of relationships” representing a “hidden reality.” Bugental 7 be- 
lieves that the self is integrated through man’s search for authenticity, the 
realistic meaning of his life. According to Moustakas,” the three central 
orienting concepts of self are intrinsic nature, being , and becoming , which 
facilitate the unity and the actualization of the self. Ixcky” proposes that 
all psychological phenomena related to man are based upon the principle 
of self-consistency; that is, all of an individual's values are organized into a 
self system the pieservation of which is essential for growth and enhance- 
ment. 
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As a pci son increases Ins awareness ol self and others, he facilitates the 
capacities lor actual./*., on ol his potentialities. Ca.khull and Berenson 
point out: “l he hfe of the whole prison l4 made up of a, Hons fully lute- 
his emotional, mtellec tual, and phy.ua! requires in such a way that 
these actions lead to gieatei and g, eater self-definitions. The whole 
person needs no image to live up to, and ,s not conflicted by the lack ol 
perfect consistency loom thei. clmital experiences in counseling, Cark- 
hulf and Berenson derived the lollowing charac teiistics ol the whole more 
fully I unc (toning person who is increasing his awareness and capacity for 
sell-direction: 1 ; 


1. The only consistency for the whole person is internal. 

I. Cieatis ily ami honesty are a way of life lot the whole person. 

Although the 'sas the whole person live^ his life is seen by others 
to be too dangerous, too intense, and too profound, he is in tune with 
the iact that his real risk involves living life without risk. 

1 ^ he whole person reali/es that lilc* is empty without acting. 

5. "I he whole pel son reali/es that whatever he does is worth doing 
fully and well. 

6. The whole and treatise person functions at a high energy level. 

7. The whole person comes to the realization that few men arc large 
enough or whole enough to nourish and love the creative person. 

8. The whole person is fulls aware that am significant human rela- 
tionship is in the* process of deepening or deteriorating. 

9. The whole person reali/es that most men * .v "yes” out of fear of 
the implications of .saving "no” ami that most men say “no’ out of the 

lear of the implications ol saying “yes." 

• 

10. The whole person is lulls aware that in order to live life in such a 
way that it is a continuous learning and relearning process, he must peri- 
odically burn bridges behind him. 

II. The whole person realizes that he is, and must be, his own path- 
finder, and travel a road never trascled beiore. 

12. The whole person does not fear living intensel 

13. The whole person is prepared to lace the implications of function- 
ing a step ahead or abose most ol those svitli whom he comes into contact. 

H. The whole person is :iw:ue that for most people lile is a cheap 

game. 
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15. The whole person is fully aware that many of soc iety’s rewards are 
designed to render the creative impotent. 

16. Idle whole person realizes that to emeige within the acceptable 
levels tolerated by society means institutionalization. 

17. The whole person reali/es that he must ('scape traps to render him 
impotent. 

18. The whole person is aware of the awesome responsibility which 
comes with freedom. 11 


IDENTITY 

in the last section, we said that man is aware both of his world and ol 
himself, and being aware, proceeds to evaluate what he sees and to act with 
forethought and purpose. Thus, he lias the ability to recognize a sense of 
his own identity, to shape his own destiny. lVLevita, in discussing the con- 
cept of identity, differentiates sense o) self and sense of identity by saying: 
“Sense of self is a collective term lor all feelings, sensations, etc., which 
relate to the sell. Sense ol identit) concerns my feelings about my place 
among others; it is a sector from the sense ol sell ” y - Hence by delineating 
the characteristics common to all men, we can understand much about our- 
selves, lor we are all members of the human species. We can gain some 
additional details by studying the patterns and v allies ol the spec rfic culture 
or subculture in which we ha\e been reared. Hut each individual is unicpic 
and therefore has the personal problem ol coming to know and to under- 
stand himself. Years ago Socrates posed the necessity lor human identity by 
saying, ‘The unexamined lile is not worth living.” Hen ill states the prob- 
lem of finding one’s identity as a double question: “What am 1 as a human 
•being and what kind of individual am I?” 1,1 

Nature of Identity 

In discussing psychological maturity as it applies to the emotionally 
healthy personality, Lchncr and Kube 11 point out that a person’s individu- 
ality or ego-identity will be continually confirmed as Ire develops irr self- 
direction. Thus, most ol the time this person will have a basic understanding 
erf what he is capable of doing, what Ire is willing to do, and wliat be will 
not do. As such, he is air autonomous person, aware of others, responsive to 
them, but capable of making chokes irr accordance with Iris own identity 
or individuality. This ability to make such choices requires a sense of inde- 
pendence, a certain self-sufficiency that permits us to carry out our wishes 
and to work toward our goals without being constantly concerned about 
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what others may think or say. A sense „l i 

. ... 1 . y n !>cnst 01 independence permits us to show 

more initiative, to he more ireative to den..«,i „ 1 10 snow 

, r , , , ... 1 to depend more upon our own iudg- 

” " tH "" M ”»> »' > 1 *™. by liviltg Ireelv and 

H, ’.r n r r * <>ih — ™ » is i,„,k „„ 

d ' / ,,r ' ,vW ' U, I Ibc mm o( self-identity and the 

petson, wnrld ,n "The sense „l identity, then, is the a, trued 

rnnftdente that ttne sal, tins In maintain inner sameness and tt.ntinnilv 
is matched by the sameness and continuity o| one's meaning for others.” 1!i 

Acquiring a sense of identity while overcoming a sense of identity diffusion 
is one of the growth stages in the child development theory of Erik Erikson. 

A sense ol identity c allies with it a mastery of the problems of childhood 
and <1 genuine leudincss to Lite, us a potential equal, the challenges of the 
adult world. Ac tending to fiikson, a sense of identity requires the subordi- 
nation of childhood iclenlific ations lo newly selected identifications and in- 
stil. ince against the 1 resurgence of previous c ontiir ts and confusions. A sense 
ol identity and a sense ol identity diflusion make a ])olarity of both con- 
scious and unconscious strivings. At the one end there is striving toward an 
integration ol innet and outei directions; at the opposite end there is diffu- 
sion leading to a sense ol insiabilm in the midst of many contusing inner 
and outer demands. I his polaiity must he solved within the span ol adoles- 
cence it transitory ot lasting distui ham es in adulthood arc to be pi even ted. 
A ceitainty ol his place in the present and Inline assures t he individual of 
his immediate confidence and his advance bevond the past levels ot develop- 
ment. u; (lasted 17 com ms with the continuing nature ol individuality in 
viewing identity as persisting through change as a unique mark of sell. This 
mode ol identity is involved when he indicates that the sell as an agent is 
a continuant, giving us an ongoing releirnt loi om personal strivings. 

* 1 11 viewing identilv as the sense ot personal coin. unity, Strauss ls empha- 
si/es the persistence, the unity, and the coherence 01 self-identity as a signifi- 
<ant lorce in organizing one s life 1 . Tlnough tie* vears much that a person 
lec r>gni/es as belonging c harac ter isticallv to himself obscures, according to 
Strauss, the recognition of other, seemingly less important, shifts in interests 
and behavior. He believes that a change must be deemed important to the 
sell structure belore it and kindled changes can hr perceived as vitally im- 
portant lor personal identity. 1 bus each persons account of his life as he 
sees it is a symbolic ordering ol events relevant to a sense of personal con- 
tinuity. ' 1 ’he sense that we make ol 0111 lives rests upon what concepts, what 
inter pi etations, we lning to hear » o«n the multitudinous and disorderly 
array ol past acts. II out inter piciaiions are convincing to us, if vve trust 
our own terminology, then some kind ol continuous meaning is assigned to 
our life as a whole. Heme, clillcicnt strivings may seem to have driven us 
at different periods; but. says Strauss, the overriding purpose of our lives 
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seems to retain a certain unity and coheience because ot a sense ol personal 
continuity, self-identity. 

An Existential View of Identity 

A unique achievement ot the human expeiiencc, becoming, is the creation 
of a personal identity. Thus to know that / am and that / am uniquely l 
is a psychological phenomenon ol crucial importance in each person’s ex- 
periences of individual development. Fromm believes that “This need lor 
a sense of identity is so vital and imperative that man could not lemain 
sane if he did not find some way ol satisfying it.” Rollo May considers 
identity the first ot his six ontological principles lor sell in saying, “Every 
living being is centered in itself, and an attack on this center is an attack 
on the life itself.” 20 Bugental - 1 views identity as the courage to confront 
responsibility, autonomy, and apartness. The sense of identity, then, is the 
capacity ot “being there" in one’s own presence and commitment in his 
being-in-bccoming. According to Bugental identity is 

. . . the form of such ontologic center eelness in which the peison is di- 
rectly aware of his own being and expresses that awareness through what 
I have called the I-piocr ss. Such identity is not the thinking or lceling or 
the talking or doing substantively but the / who is thinking, feeling, 
talking, and doing. . . . Identity is not demonstrable objectively but is 
experienced in the very process of being. Identity is not definable sub- 
stantively but is expressed through our awareness a#d choices . 22 

The Need for Personal' Identity 

What does it mean to experience oneself as a self? May - :i believes that the 
experience of one’s own identity, or becoming a person in one’s own light, 
is the simplest experience in life even though at the same time the most 
profound. He views the experience ol our own identity as the basic convic- 
tion that we all start as psychological beings; thus, to meditate on one's own 
identity as a sell means that one is already engaging in sell-consciousness, a 
basic process of being-in-bccoming. May sees freedom and consciousness of 
self as significant aspects of man’s personal identity: 

Freedom is man's capacity to take a hand in his own development. It 
is our capacity to mold ourselves. Freedom is the other side o! conscious- 
ness of self; if we were not able to be aware of oiu selves, we would be 
pushed along by instinct or the automatic march of history. . . . But by 
our power to be conscious of ourselves, we can call to mind how we acted 
yesterday or last month, and by learning from these actions we can influ- 
ence, even if ever so little, how wc act today. . . . Consciousness of self 
gives us the powers to stand outside tire rigid chain of stimulus and 
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identity. -« If however, the individual cannot take the realness, aliveness, 

autonmny, and identity of himself and others lot granted, he becomes onto 
logically insecure; then he has to become absorbed in contriving ways of 
trying to be real, of keeping himself or others alive, of preserving Ids iden- 
tity; in short, to pi event himself Irom losing his sell. 

Laing believes that a him sense oL one’s own autonomous identity is 
required in order that one may be 1 elated as one human being to another. 
Otherwise, he thinks that any and eveiv relationship tlneatens the indi- 
vidual with Joss of identity One fonn this loss of sell may take is engulf- 
rnnit. In engullment, the individual dreads i elatedness as such, with anyone 
or anything or even with himself, because his uncertainty about the stability 
ol his autonomy lays him open to the dread that in any relationship he may 
lose his autonomy and identity. Laing feels that the major maneuver used 
to preserve identity under pressure from the dread of engulfment is isolation. 
Thus, instead of the polarities of separateness and relatedness based on indi- 
vidual autonomy, theie is the antithesis between complete loss of being by 
absorption into the other pet son (engulfment), and complete aloneness 
(isolation). Hence, from I.aing's viewpoint, the only way man can preserve 
sell in the being-in-beconiing process within the human society is to become 
outologicallv secure by developing a strong and autonomous sclf-idcntity. 

In exploring a fresh look at the human design, Hadley Gantril 27 points 
out that human beings need to experience tlieii own identity and integrity. 
Every human being craves a sense of his own self-constancy, an assurance 
of the repeatability of experience in which he is a determining participant. 
According to Cantril, man obtains this sell-constancy from the transactions 
he has with other individuals. People, then, develop significances which 
they share with others in their membership and rekience groups. If the 
satisfaction derived from and the significance of participation with otheis 
cease to confirm assumptions or to enrich values, then a persons sense of 
sell-constancy becomes insec uic and his loyalties become formalized and 
empty or are given up altogether. I bus the individual becomes alienated or 
seeks new meanings, new loyalties that are more operationally significant. 
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Identity and Personal Worth 

Cantril 28 believes that people experience a sense of (heir own worth- 
whileness as they difleientintc their search lor person identity and integrity 
in relation to the attitudes of others toward them. A human being wants 
to know he is valued by otheis and that others will somehow show through 
their behavior that his own behavior and its consequences make some sort 
of difference to them in ways that give him a sense of satisfaction. When 
this occurs, not only is a person’s sense of identity (onfiimed, but he also 
experiences a sense ol personal worth and sell-rcspec t. Hence, the process 
of extending the sense ol sell in space and in time appears also to involve 
the desire that one’s “presence” not be limited metel) to the here and now 
of existence, but extended into larger dimensions. According to Cantril, 
these human cravings seem to be at the root of man’s social relationships, 
the power of sell -growth. 

Then people acquire, maintain, and enrich then sense ol woi thwhileness 
only if they at least vaguely recogni/e the sources ol what personal identity 
they have: their family, their friends and neighbors, their associates or 
fellow workers, their group ties, or their nation. The social, religious, intel- 
lectual, regional, 01 national loyalties formed plav the important role ol 
making it possible lor individuals to extend themselves backward into the 
past and fonvaul into the Inline and to idcntily themselves with others 
who live at more or less remote distances horn them This means then the 
compounding ol shared experiences into a bundle tlrai can be conceptu- 
alized, lelt, or somehow referred to in the here and now ol daily living, 
thus making a person Jccl a lunctional part ol a more enduring human 
alliance. Cantril views man as accomplishing such lacts ol sell-extension and 
identity large!) through his capacity to create common symbols, images, arid 
myths that provide local points for identification and sell-expansion. ‘- M> 

« 

Identity and Inner Sources 

Although outside influences play a part in man’s identification ol him- 
self, a mature sense ol identity must stem ultimately hour nnm sources. 
As we have often emphasi/cd the foundation ol an adequate Irame ol per- 
sonal reference is the individual’s picture ol how tilings real]) are, who he 
is and what he is worth, what the test of the world is like (including the 
people in it), and how he fits into the over -a 1 1 picture. This sell-relercnt is 
the basis ol what he assumes to be fart, and in this inner setting the indi- 
vidual develops his assumptions of value (what is good or worthwhile) and 
possibility (what can be changed or improved). At the heart ol his reality 
assumptions, of course, is his identifiable picture of himself. The out- 
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directed man, so to speak, is luudly lice to develop his own potentialities; 
nor can he even guarantee his own senility by simply “not being different,” 
lor he is always dependent upon outside forces. Anyone whose sense of 
identity derives mainly Ironi outside sources leads a precarious existence. H0 
Thus, to the extent that security is possible and desirable, it stems Irom an 
individual’s knowledge and identity ol himself and from his confidence 
that he can meet most situations successfully. 

The self-dim ting individual, vvho has discovered a meaningful personal 
identity, is independent ol outside influences in the sense that he has 
thought out his own values and has decided on his own goals. Hence, he 
experiences himsell as the originatoi ol his own acts, llis self-concept is 
consistent within itsell and also with his ideals and actual behavior. He 
may identity himsell closely with other people and work hard to achieve 
gioup goals, but lie lemains awate ol himsell as an individual whose per- 
sonal identity is something ejuite .ipait 1mm tint of any gioup. He is not 
alraid to be diilei cut il dicing diHeiein” means acting in the light ol his 
mvn values, knowledge, and experience. Only as an individual approaches 
this k ; nd ol independence does mumming giowth and sell-aUiiah/aticm 
become possible, in short, be has the coinage to be, to expcucncc vitally 
liis own existence and bee (lining. 
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Kierkegaard, truth becomes reality only as the individual produces it in 
action, which includes producing it in his own consciousness. Kierkegaard’s 
point then has the implication that we cannot even see a particular truth 
unless we already have some commitment to it. Similarly, Nietzsche insisted 
that the values ol human life never come about automatically. We must be 
committed to our own being by our own choices. Affirming one’s own being 
thus creates the values ot life. Quoting Nict/schc: “Individuality, worth, 
and dignity are not given us as data by natuie, but are given or assigned 
us as a task which we ourselves must solve.” 31 This is an emphasis which 
likewise comes out in Tillich's bcliel that courage opens the way to being: 
if you do not have the “courage to be,” you lose your own being, commit- 
ment to self. Similarly, it appears in extreme form in Sartre’s contention, 
you are your choices. 

Commitment implies the readiness to listen to the appeal of the life 
situation. Existential commitment means that an individual has given up 
his self-centered, autarchic existence and has put himself at the disposal of 
the demands of life. We are not saying that he surrenders himsell blindly 
to another person or social institution, but that he is willing to live a projec t 
of life that, according to his own insight, is in tune with the realistic de- 
mands of his existence. Actually what he surrenders is not his own judg- 
ment, insight, freedom, and responsibility , but his own ego< entiism; he 
refuses to make his egoistic concern the last and only criterion ol his lile 
project. Rather he responds freely to the life situation in which he finds 
himself, and he does so in harmony with his own being. Thus, lecogni/ing 
something higher than himself, he is liberated from slavish selfishness and 
integrated within the reality of self and others in life. 


Commitment and Responsibility 

Commitment to self and others involves the acceptance of responsibility . 
In discussing the self in transformation, Fingaiette rA views responsibility 
as the readiness to face the absence of meaning, the nonbeing of sell. Be- 
cause responsibility requires lh.it a self be formed, a meaning be instigated, 
^policy adopted; the human crisis exists precisely because there is no 
a priori decisive resolution of the situation. According to Eingarette, respon- 
sibility is the willingness to “leap into nothingness; but, more than this, it 
is the willingness to accept -and accept in a very special sense -the conse- 
quences of one’s act.” Responsibility, then, is, in its primary sense, com- 
mitment, not obligation. In fact, genuine obligations arise out of such 
commitments. Because we would prefer the security of knowing, the heart 
of responsibility is revealed when we see that, faced with anxiety and the 
need for choice, precisely what we wish to know is what we cannot know, 
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the best (ouise of action. Heine, we establish meaning for commitment to 
sell if we have the courage to accept and to identity ourselves with our 
behavior and its consequences in exercising our ireedom for responsible 
choices. 

In exploring the courage to be an authentic self, Bugental 34 points out 
that responsibility as related to commitment will depend upon attributes in 
the stream of our awareness such as anxiety, guilt, and condemnation. He 
sees responsibility as the existential ability to take action for living a life 
rather than being lived by it. In the acceptance of any anxiety, guilt, or 
condemnation the identity and commitment to self is affirmed. Bugental 
views commitment as lollows: "Ihis 1 am, ibis 1 believe, this 1 do. I am 
the being, the believing, the doing” He believes that commitment is not 
the place in which one stands, the tenet one believes, or the act one does, 
(lomniitmciit does not represent a subset iption to something external to the 
person’s own life, no matter how worthwhile, smh as world peace, mental 
health, oi even one’., own luturc. According to Bugental: 


(.i.amiitment i s an awareness, an attitude, a clear and feeling recogni- 
lion of being lulls present in the moment, making the choices of the 
moment, and standing In the consequences of those choices whether 
anticipated or not. Commitment is "playing lot keeps" rather than vain y 
pleading for "slips (to) go met." as do small children in their games of 

marbles.™ 
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suffering, he cannot enjoy the blessings o! lile in and lor themselves; he 
uses them frantically in order to escape the burden ol existence. While 
attempting to forget the painlul aspects ol existence in a wild enjoyment ol 
life’s pleasures, the uncommitted person is continually haunted by anxiety 
about the burdensome aspect ol life that may leveal itself again when en- 
joyment ceases. Thus, he who cannot suffer lully is also unable to enjoy 
fully. As it were, people who ate haunted by anxictv about pain ate hesitant 
when the possibility ol deep and intense joy reveals itsell at certain moments 
of then existence. Tliev prelcr ephemeral pleasures to existential joy that 
touches the very cote ol theit being because such a jo> may ueate a possi- 
bility for o\ej whelming hint. Thus, happiness entails a tin eat that may 
evoke anxiety. ;{s As we have been implving, one ol the major consequences 
of existential commitment is authentic and lull involvement in life as it 
really is. Involvement 01 participation as a significant aspect ol genuine 
committedness in living will he explored in the next section. 


INVOLVEMENT 

As a person becomes incieasinglv moic awaie ol h mist'll and bis world, 
discovers his pcisonal ideniitv, and establishes meaningful commitments, 
he assumes a responsibility lot his life that be expi esses thiough participa- 
tion. According to Hugental, 5 ” such pat tic ipation is a total involvemenr ol 
the person. Bugental views panic ipation 01 involvement as an cxpicssion 
of the authentic person’s commitment to his own being in the wot Id, a 
manifestation ol the authentic person’s identity. Van kaam , 10 horn his clin- 
ical experiences in psychotherapy, tells us that the experiencing ol existen- 
tial commitment and the facilitation ol personal involvement diminishes 
anxiety thiough the discovery ol the Itee and authentic sell that sui lenders 
itsell to participating in lile. Thus, existential commitment and involve- 
ment in one’s own authentic being implies the acceptance ol existence and 
becoming in all its aspects, including the happiness, the sorrows, and the 
risks ol life. 

Authentic Freedom and Involvement 

Van Kaam suggests that people who have not experienced the authentic 
freedom of commitment and involvement are not able to enjoy with a lull 
and relaxed presence the great gilts ol lile winch have come theii way One 
manifestation of their anxiety is a lack ol inner freedom in regard to what 
has been given to them. Their attitude is c haracteri/ed by an anxious, pos- 
sessive holding on to these gifts; thus, this fearful preoccupation makes it 
impossible for them to enjoy life really and lully. Authentic enjoyment, 
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Van Kaam believes, is possible only il one accepts without afterthought the 
good gilts ol lile and is ready to release them when they lade away. As it 
were, then, existential commitment and involsemcnt arc just as necessary 
lor tiue enjoyment as lot true sulieiing; both are possible only when one 
surrenders in Ireedom to the mysieiy ol existence. 

According to Van Kaam, good therapy (or other authentic living of an 
involved person) establishes a quiet openness loi all the aspects ol lile, 
which does not mean that the person lets himself be passively overwhelmed 
by happiness or suilering. Since lile is both a gilt and a task, everyone has 
to decide in his own concrete lile situation how lar a joy or a pain is a gift 
or a demand lor action 1 It us the tealistic openness of commitment and 
involvement will enable a person to deteimine what degree the joys and 
sot rows are to be exper ienced without activity or resistance and to what 
degree they invite him to action Beloie existential involvement, a person 
is inc lined to a\oid the appeal ol the present b ; living in the past or the 
luturc, but with the authentic Ireedom ol total participation, he discovers 
that surrendering to a committed existence always means a full presence to 
the siiua i»*n here and now. 


Consequences of Involvement 
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Kaam believes that only a commitment that is not self-centered but con- 
scious and free has a liberating effect upon human existence. Only such 
commitment makes man a full participant in the mystery of being and 
offers him a center from which he can live an integral life, undivided by 
egocentric tendencies . 42 


Goals of Involvement 

A major aim of involvement both in psychotherapy and otherwise is to 
prepare the person for a gradual transcendence of his sell-centercdness in 
commitment to reality; he should experience a stable and lull commitment 
to life, to his duly, to the demands of the present, and to others, which is 
the condition for an enhanced, unique, and personal existence. The real 
self grows only in self-commitment and sell-involvement, icali/ing itsell only 
in the transcendence of the inauthentic, defensive, anxious self. This in- 
volvement is an expression of man’s total teadiness to make himsell avail- 
able to life as honestly understood in the light of his own unique possibilities. 
This free and total commitment leads to unity and integration in the per- 
sonality of the individual; he becomes at one with himself. This unity then 
leads to new force and strength in his personality and in the execution ol 
his responsibilities and assignments in daily living. 4 '* 

Commitment to and involvement in reality implies that a person accepts 
himself with dignity, worth, and lespect; he assumes a responsibility for 
the gift that he himself is. Thus, he must rccogni/e 1ms own unique poten- 
tialities and defend himself when necessary. Commitment to existence- 
involvement in one’s own authentic being— sometimes means that a person 
must learn to place himself in the foreground when he would prefer, to 
retire because of anxiety, defensive modesty, or egocentric, false humility. 
He must accept himself with both his potentialities and his limitations as 
a life assignment. The committed and involved person has gained an open- 
ness to his true and personal guilt that helps him to become aware ol the 
moments in which he is unfaithful to his teal self. Instead of a static life, 
he lives a dynamic existence opening up to continually new hori/ons, which 
implies his readiness to adapt himself lcpeatedly to his emerging possibil- 
ities of being, to search out the authentic meaning of his life. 


MEANING 

The person involved deeply in his own being and existence is open and 
faithful to his own fundamental potential sell structure and his possibilities 
for being-in-becoming; this basic trust allows him to search out the ever- 
emerging meaning of his life. The committed and involved individual 
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eagerly accepts the responsibility lor this continuing quest of personal 
meaning, even with its conflicts and frustrations. In so doing, he constantly 
purifies his sell-awaieness, validates his identity, and rigorously tests his 
commitments and involvements. In the search for meaning, he courageously 
accepts and faces the challenges of authentic inner conflict, developing the 
attitude of existential honesty. I his honesty implies both an awareness of 
his defensive, inauthentic structures and a readiness to weaken their impact 
on his daily life. With this attitude of basic self-honesty, he is willing to 
admit his limitations and mistakes and to accept, without panic, their con- 
sequences. He stands ready to have the courage to be in searching out his 
being and his existence in full commitment to meaning for himself and 
his world. 

Meaning and Values 

Viktor trankl tells us that “Man's concern about a meaning of life is 
the truest expression of being human.” 44 The Greek oracle said “Know 
thyself,” and the Danish philosopher Kierkegaard implored “Choose one- 
self.” These, then, are the challenges lor the sell-actuali/ing person search- 
ing out his personal meaning in life. In eflect, he must know who he is and 
what he can hope to become; he must ha\e confidence in his ability to direct 
his own life; and he must choose to be himself and to take responsibility for 
what he does. Searching out the meaning of one’s life is a continuous chal- 
lenge. As Alfred Adler has said, “l ire meaning of life is arrived at . . . by 
daik gropings, by feeling not wholly understood, by catching at hints and 
rumblings for explanations.” 4:> 

To understand himself, to behave effectively and authentically, and to 
find personal satisfaction and meaning in his world, a person needs a sound 
value system that can stand the test of reality ana is relevant to the recogni- 
tion, the acceptance, and the solution of the pioblems he faces in life. The 
individual’s values must provide meaning and practical guidance in a world 
that is far from being the utopia he might like to crrtite. Madariagas cogent 
statement that “om eyes must be idealistic and out feet realistic 40 focuses 
the challenge of the paradox. He believes that oui tasks foi living are to 
define what is desirable; to determine what is possible at any time within 
the scheme ol what is desirable: and to cany out what is possible m the 
spirit ol what is desiiable. Thus, an individual needs some conception of 
the ideal, but if his values have no touchstone in n dity, they are apt to 
create frustration, conflict, and gndt. A realistic value system implies the 
need for a certain amount of flexibility. Although fundamental values may 
remain relatively stable, they must be refined and extended as one explores 
the meaning ol life. 
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Values and Personal Satisfaction 

As we go about the real business, then, of sui tendering ouiselvcs to the 
task and the gilt of living, we need flexible, realistic values that give us 
direction and purpose. A significant consideiation in judging the adequacy 
of any value system is the amount ol satisfaction that we deiive liom living 
by it, whether it gives meaning to our lives and a sense that we are fulfilling 
the pui poses of our existence. In this context, (lantiil suggests that “the 
ultimate criteiion against which to judge the tightness or the goodness of 
any action is whether or not an individual himself senses that it will con- 
tribute in the long tun to the possibility ol his expet ienc ing gi eater satis- 
faction in living.” 17 Dorothy bee, an anthropologist who has made intensive 
studies of value in other cultures, also emphasizes personal satislac tion as 
a universal criterion ol value: 

. . . we experience value when out activity is peimeated with satisfac- 
tion, when we find meaning in our life, when we feel good, when we act 
not out of calculating choice and not lor extianeous purpose* but rather 
because this is the only way that we, as ourselves, deeplv want to act 

Thus we can recognize that ail adequate value system is basic t<> an 
authentic' identity, a sense ol personal responsibilitv and commitment, 
involvement in living, and self-direction lor becoming. In this vein (l.mtril 
notes that when value-choices consistently bring the satisfactions an indi- 
vidual anticipates, he develops a laith in the reliability ol his choices, a 
self-assurance, that enables him to find great satisfaction in everything he 
docs: 

He does not have to rely on tire extraordinary, the unusual, 01 the exotic. 
He searches lor adequate resolutions of more immediate problems, not 
for filial answers; be wants the lespect ol others, not their praise: be wants 
their understanding/ not their adoration. He engages in activities to sat- 
isfy himself through his own par tic i pat ion in them, not to impress others. 15 ’ 

In essence, then, our search for values is not a perusal of vague, ethereal 
concepts that bear no relation to our daily living: it is a basic striving and 
quest for the value realities that must be experienced ii life is to be lived 
to its fullest in validating our self-identity and in establishing commitments. 
The broader our knowledge and exper ience-wliether personal perceptions 
or experiences accumulated by the c ulture -the greater is the possibility ol 
our developing a system of values that will give realistic and authentic 
meaning, purpose, and satislac lion to our existence. 
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Dimensions of Meaning 

Pai allfling the* advent ot humanistic psuhologv, new concepts concerning 
the meaning nl lile as i elated to the sell have enraged Iroin the thinking 
of those leaders who have clew* loped the modem existential philosophy into 
psychologically and psychiatiicalK applicable svsioms One of the most 
complete ol these systems relevant to psychotherapy is that loimulated by 
\dktor Frankl, known as logotherapy, which will he discussed in the next 
section. The emphasis ol these existentialism thinkeis and clinicians is not 
upon goals and development, hut upon bring, on man’s consciousness of, 
and responsibility lor, Ins existence.'" According to this viewpoint, then, 
the “never-lost kernel” ol man’s existence is “his power to take some 
stand.” : ’ 1 In taking this stand, man uses and expresses his freedom; it is 
the moment of decision in which man becomes as truly human as he has the 
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pei son. As stub, personal lhc n that what one perceives tc 

lying within each unicjuc sc 
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be true has solid and subsumti.il meaning lot him. According to Moustakas: 
“Attempts to determine reality lor anothci person, to give meaning to an- 
other’s e\j)erieme f deny the sell. These other-diiec ted meanings cannot be 
assimilated.” Therefore, extiinsic truths meet with resistance-a natural 
phenomenon, which is essential lot the maintenance ol sell. Hence only 
those expei iences, Moustakas says, that have significance lor the individual 
person enter his real (authentic) personality. As noted in all ol these ap- 
proaches in existential theory, the meaning! ulness ol the individual's expet i- 
ence seems to be considered the \civ essence ol being. 


Logotherapy 

Logotherapv- the third Viennese school ol psychotherapy conceived 
and developed by Viktor Ftankl/ ,:i views the concept ol man as a whole 
and focuses its attention upon mankind’s gtoping lot a higher meaning in 
life. The basic: emphases in logotherapv locus on the meaning ol human 
existence as well as man’s seaich lot such a meaning. From this viewpoint, 
the striving to find a meaning in one’s lile is the primaiy motivational loice 
in man. Frartkl terms this human si living a will to meaning, .is compared 
to the will to pleasme in Freudian psychoanalysis and as contrasted to the 
will to powet stressed by Adlerian psychology 

The Will to Meaning. Man’s seaich lor meaning, the essence ol logo- 
therapy, according to Frankl, is a primal y lour in his lile and not a “second- 
ary rationali/ation” ol motivating chives. This meaning is unic|ue and 
specific in that it must and can be fulfilled by each individual alone; onlv 
then does it achieve a significance that will satisly his own personal will to 
meaning. Frankl. in c outlast to some authois, does not view meanings and 
values as “nothing but delense mechanisms, reaction loi illations, and subh 
illations”; he believes that man is able to live and even to die foi the sake 
of Jus ideals and i niluesM 

Frankl cautions that we have to beware ol the tendency to deal with 
values in terms ol the iheie sell-expression ol man himsell. Logos 01 “mean- 
ing” is not only an emergence Irom existence itsell, but lather something 
confronting existence. II the meaning that is waiting to be fulfilled by man 
were really nothing but a meie expression ol sell, or no more than a pro- 
jection of his wishful thinking, it would immediately lose its demanding 
and challenging char ac ter ; as such, this meaning could no longer call man 
forth or summon him to search. Frankl would disagree with some existen- 
tialist thinkers who sec in man’s ideals nothing but his own inventions. Foi 
example, according to Jean-Paul Sartre, man invents himsell, designing his 
own “essence”; he determines what he essentially is, including what he 
should be or ought to become. Frankl, however, thinks that the meaning ol 
our existence is not invented by us, but rather detailed. In his theory, values 
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do not til i v c <i nun, they do not push him, but nithcr pull him. In saying 
that a man is pullrri hy values, H.inkl ulus to the phenomenon that there 
is always lieedoin involved: the Iteedom oi man to nuke his choice between 
accepting 01 rejecting an ollet, i e., t r > 1 u 1 It 1 1 a meaning potentiality oi else 
to lot leil it." ,,r * 

lixistrntial I 4 ) ustHition. I t.mkl points out that titan’s will to meaning 
can also be Irustialed, in which case logoi hciapy speaks ol “existential Irus- 
tialion." In this context, the- turn r\/s initial may he used in three ways: 
to icier to (l) r\i\triur ilsell. that is, the spm.illy human mode ol being; 
(2) the niraiiing ol existent e: and (1) the sliiwng to find a conuete meaning 
in peisonal e xistence, the- null to meaning Kxistential ii usti ation can also 
lesult in a netnosis. peiiaimng io the “sjniiin.il” (not a piimarily leligious 
connotation) coic ol a man's peisonalm, which Fiaukl calls “noogenic 
netnosis." 1 hese noogenic neuoses do not emeige hoin conflicts between 
vaiious \ allies, in othei woids, horn moial conl ,: Us or liotn spiritual prob- 


lems. 

The Mruumir <>( l i\r. \noidmg to hankl, the meaning ol ble aiders 
hoin .1. >n to 111,01. I min (l.o lo ( 1.0 and liom 1 mm «> lioui . thus, the sigmfi- 
( an ! ( oiucrn is not ilif nu .ming ol hie m genet al, ,)U1 l ' ,llicl tilc s '. K ' t ' f | C 
meaning ot .1 nelson s hie .11 .1 gnen moincnt because cadi situation in life 

, (‘in esents a challenge to man and ]*■<-.. nts lot him a to b( ‘ solvc<1 ’ 

,1,1 ,huM, on -d tin- meanuiR <>l Idc lots «.ih each mdhuhial at the moment 
ol c-mx-i ient ing. Fi.mkl heluces dim. uluniaich. man should not ask w « 

asked In slmri. each man ,s ,/uMnl by hfr. and he can onh answci to 
,e in Inner, » g |«, his own 1 , 1 c. ,0 loc. then, he (an onh lespond b> being 

"w'r’w,.™.-. 

in ti,c ca.ego.hai oi ZZ'^7) 

finiteness as well as the Im.dio 1,1 ^ ll)k , 0 ,.,„„r and must actuali/c 

himsell. In dec la, mg thai man o . , ,h c true meaning of 

(-M>-cmc, t,u,,- a ^ 

is called self-actualimtion. IhJJ ^‘Xlmaliiation is no, a possible aim 
rather than sell-ac mah/aiion. ■ • moR . he wocdcl nuss it. 

at all since the mote a man wouh snot ’ d) (0 thc fulfillment of 

For only to the extent himsell. Sell-aCu.di, ation. then, 

his life’s meaning does lit also a 
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cannot be attained if it is made an end in itself, but only as a side ellect ol 
self-transcendence. Heme, the wot Id must not be legal ded as a mete expres- 
sion ol onescll, not must it be (onsideted as a mete instrument or as a 
means to the end of one's sell-actuali/ation. Frank 1 believes that the "mean- 
ing of lile always changes, but that it ne\et ceases to be." 117 According to 
logotherapy, we can discover the meaning ol lile in three dillctent ways: 
(1) by doitig a deed: (2) by experiencing a value; and (a) by stiller ing. 

The Challenge of Meaning 

As has been indicated, to behave effectively and authentic alls in reali/ing 
his potentials lor sell-transcendence, the individual must look at himsell, 
his existence, and his world realistically and conlinualh as he* searches lot 
the meaning ot life in his moments ol experiencing and reappraising his 
being and his values, (iimenily, existentialism asks basic cjuestions— cpies- 
t ions that ate not asked by othet systems ol psychologv or psu bother apy— 
concerning the nature ol man, and develops in response a cote ol basic 
human values. Fxistentialistic thinking posits a unicjue combination ol 
both the subjective and objective world in man's phenomenological ex- 
istence. 

The basic challenge ol searching out the- meaning ol hie in an existential 
fashion involves these considerations: (I) I he sense ol man's sell is eleve! 
oped through his relatedness to others; he does not hnoie himself except in 
relation toothers. (2) Man’s principal soutce ol anxiety is his leal ol losing 
others and being alone (;5) Man's real guilt is tli.it lie cannot act (1) Man 
must lace the lact that die is alone, lor only he lias the responsibilities lor 
acting upon his choices. ( r >) lire goal ol existential living is to enable man 
to act and to accept the freedom and responsibility loi acting, (b) In the 
context ol human existential encounters (including therapy), man's expedi- 
ence ol freedom will emerge with his recognition ol the meaninglessness ol 
his existence. Only in a lull confrontation with the 1 ultimate meaning ol 
"aloneness" or death c;ln man choose lile (laikluill and Hemison pose the 
challenge ol human meaning succinctly in saving: "Although men's life in 
its very not me has nihnisn meaning, man's tuign Innden is his (om/nilsive 
s earth foi meaning in a meaningless ieoi Id" {,,) 


BECOMING 

As we have implied, man cmeiges into his authentic becoming through 
the free-flowing attributes ol his awareness, identity, commitment, involve- 
ment, and meaning as he surrenders his very being to lile; he lives life ami 
is not lived by it. Ihroughoul this book, the sell has been viewed not as 
just a being, but as a process; an enduring, but constantly changing indi- 
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; 1 H " ; s "" ‘ l <om l M,s ‘ t, ‘ set Ol learned responses, Inn more 

s. R nif»...>lly ; , mode ol a« absotbin, lullv tbe expenses of .be mo- 
ment and dnet.ed towa.d lu.me lull, llnu-n.. Bonner sees ,he ,ell as “di.ec- 
tional as well as mane: Inane oiiemed as well as adjustin'." ■" Mmphy 
ph.ased the <hnami,s ol be,oin,n R well when be desuibedtbe sell as 
somrllnnu ,o be unhznl t. The basu need ol man lo, sell-enbamement 
delmeates .be s. R m(.can. p.o.ess ol becoming. Whereas self-defense and 
sell-maintenance aie slain (ondiiions, die picsen.uicm ol ecpcilibi ium, self- 
enhancement .eleis to man's aspianions. wind, base no bxed leaninns. 
Becoming, then, is (be smiendei ol the aspiring sell to lile with tbe op- 
timism ol ongoing il.ange. As Kanlman has said, •‘make tbe most ol (life): 
pnt into it all son base got, and lise and. d possible, die with some measure 
( ) i nnl)ilit\ 7J 


Nature of Becoming 

\\ hc*n we \ isn.i 1 i/c man as a sc ll-ti ansloiming individual, becoming bees 
ilif j/ciMiii to icali/e his innei potent lain ic*s ; this, then, is the ciux ol 
giow’lh and becoming. 1 bus. becoming is the plot ess ol actualizing poten- 
tialities and <»! lulhlling ones own being The allmnalion ol one’s potenti- 
.ilities is not a sell -c cntried denial ol the potentials ol another pci soil, but 
basically the coinage to he oneseli as .* pcison in Ins own light. Scll-allnma- 
tion, then, is the wholesome asset! ion ol one’s own individuality and 
uniqueness, one’s capacilv loi becoming dilleient horn what he has been in 
the past, liecoming as the pi cm ess ol e\tei nali/ing one’s potentialities is both 
tension-inducing and dilhcuh because it is nevei coinpletecl. As it were, 
bucoming is a continuous plot css < >• *.umg nov/nv uncertainty, and am- 
higmtv the lisks ol lile, lo meet a constanth cha.;ing situation lequiics 
both c i ea t i \ i l \ and coinage. 1 he plot ess ol becoming lequiies an active, 
dynamic slate of mind that is alwavs eagei to exploie the outennost limits 
ol the human aclventuie; it is not a lile, bin a living, not a finding, but a 
seeking. 

Bonnet 75 views the stiiving sell as being-in-becoming, which is not a 
meie absti at lion, hut a living, ongoing pint css ol unman giowth. Such a 
human plot css is not a loite ot chive, oi a s i m i la i mechanistic concept, but 
a holistic involvement, which docs not clestiibt meiely the adjusting person, 
but the scli-.ilfuming indnidu.il. Bonner believes that thc -c is dangei in the 
orthodox view ol Inning homeoslas. and adjustment at the price ol the 
growing, emerging human being. As he states it: 

In conventional ps\c hologx. both psychoanalytic and bchavicmstic, the 
individual is almost entirels desciibecl in the liamewoik of plcasute- 
sceking, tcnsion-iecinc lion, and simixal. la pioactixe ps\c 10 °0» on 1 
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other hand, man is seen as the seeker alter values which he sets up him- 
self. F rom this point ol view, more important than tranquility, security, 
and survival is the individual s desire- to I nl fill himsell as a unique per- 
son. Jl man should ever destroy himsell as a unique self, he will do it by 
blot king himsell oil I rom encounter with growth and novelty. 7 1 

Moustakas, ,r> an cxistentialistic thinker, sees the human being as engaged 
in leading his life in the present, with a lorward thrust in the Inline. This, 
then, is the concept ol becoming, with its implications ol change and trans- 
formation. Creation is conceded by Moustakas as a continued transition 
I rom one lorm to another. Hence, the world, while it is being perceived, is 
being incessantly created by an individual who is a process, not a product. 
The individual is not a fixed entity but a center ol experience involving 
the creative synthesis ol relations. Because every real individual is a creative 
person, this intrinsic creativity emerges or is expressed when the person is 
free to use his potentialities. According to Moustakas, the central lorce for 
the becoming nature ol man is “a basic striving within the human being to 
assert and expand his self-determination, to create his own hue.” 7,5 

Moustakas tells us that the organism has different potentialities and that 
because it has them man has the need to actuali/e or realize them. The ful- 
fillment of these needs represents the sell-ac tuali/ation of the organism, a 
constant emerging ol sell, ol one’s ‘‘nature” in the world. Failure to actuali/e 
essential capacities, Moustakas believes, is equivalent to not being. Thus, 
the goal a person most wishes to achieve, the end he knowingly and unknow 
ingly pursues, is to become himsell. In the words of Moustakas: 

All reality is this process of becoming, and all life is one, a constant urge 
to become. . . . Intrinsic nature, being, and becoming are involved in 

every true experience \ 1 1 true- experience o f a real sell is healthy 

and necessary to personal growth. . . . The individu.il becomes himself 
in true experience in an organic, matrix pattern, or whole, which 'per- 
mits him to be. 77 


Concerning Human Possibility 

Concerning tire realm ol human possibility Cantril has rioted: “It is char- 
acteristic of man that he has the capacity to recognize that what is, does 
not have to stay as it is, and that there may be something be can do about 
it.” 1H He then is implying that lile derives meaning and direction not only 
horn the values a man believes in but also horn his assumptions about what 
he can hope to accomplish and what kind of a person he can become. Fven 
while solving problems ol immediate and practical concern, the individual 
is aware of the goals, aspirations, and purposes be hopes ultimately to 
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achicu- How a prison's lile w.ll be shaped, .hen, depends upon his assump- 

uons about what ts poss.bh as well as upon lus opportunities, icsomces, 
values, and ideals. 

Many times the pci sun who lee Is that he has been thwaitecl in doing what 
he wauled m hie is die one who has not taken the initiative loi his own 
st'II-dnec lion 1101 recognized the Uemendous langc ol human possibilities 
tlut aie open to him. In this context, jirrdvw of oppmlnnily in mail) ways 
is synonymous with knoadedy <>j oppmhmUy As Allpot t has stated, “A 
poison widely cxpci juiced and knowing many tomses ol conduct has many 
mote degiees ol heedom it is in dus sense dial the hioadly educated man 
is I looi than the nai lowly named Herne, to he sell-ditec ting and to 
pin tp'de ac 1 1\ ely in hec oining, ,1 pei son needs to know the i angc ot i hoices 
in to i ms ol the piesent and the inline, lo be the mniatoi and director ol 
oin becoming, we need to know what kind ol a Inline we want lor omsehes 
il our piesent choices aie to make sense in iclc vance lo assimilating tine 
exponent es widnn ongoing, stming, auiheutic s< hes. 


Adequacy — The Goal of Becoming 

(amibs and Snygg believe that lullillmcnt 01 adnjinu y, as they call it, 
is the basic need oj human beings and the ultimate goal ol our stming 
towaid becoming Attending to them, \om birth to death the maintenance 
and the enhancement ol the phenomenal sell is the most pressing, the most 
uncial, i( not the <>td\ task ol existence I o maintain the peisonai oigani/a- 
tion ol the sell in die umveisc in which he lives houcvei, retjuiies much 
moie ol a human being than meic survival To delineate, man lives in a 
changing woild, a vvoi Id in which tin 1 'stuns ol wnrh he is composed and 
ol which he is a j>ait aie t oiiuuuoiislv (hanging. H« ae, a changing or Id 
lecjim es change's m tiie oigani/ation ol the sell d it is to he maintained. 
Thus, each ol us needs to do mote than meieh change with the llow of 
events in lile. Because we aie awaie ol the Inline and jnust invest omsclves 
in the Inline as well as the piesent. it is necessaiy to enhance the sell against 
the exigent ies ol toinoi low 

loom tlii'i plu-nonifiioluRii.il viewpoint. then. man seeks not meulx the 
maintenance ol a sell but the development ol an mlcquaie sell-a sell capable 
ol dealing ellet lively anil flluieutb with the it- he and the piohlcim ot lile, 
hot h now and in the lutuie. l o a.lueu- this sc ll-.ideci i.«i v . man s basic 
need and the goal ol his bemg-in bee ung, teepmes not only that he sec’ 
to maintain his existing oigam/ation, but also that he build up am ma e 
mote adeciuate the sell ol width he is aw.ue. Man seeks then as a basic necu 
both to maintain and to enhatue lib perceived sell thtough the piotcss o 
his own becoming. Although we max exptess tlu maintenaiue ..n 
hamemem ol the sell as two dillevem 'voids, both relate to ex.u tly k s. 
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function— the production oi a more adequate self. As expressed by Combs 
and Snygg, the self therefore 

. . . has to be maintained in the future, built up and enhanced so that 
the individual icels secure for tomorrow. And since the I uture is uncer- 
tain and unknown, no enhancement of the individual’s experience of 
personal value, no degree of sell-actualization, is ever enough. Human 
beings are by nature, insatiable. 1 S1 

To Be and to Become 

In summation, man has an intrinsic nature that must be recognized and 
dignified. Man’s inner nature, his self, is the key to human joy, happiness, 
and fulfillment. In interpersonal experience the actualizing self is expressed 
in warmth, empathy, cognition, acceptance, tenderness, and love. Respect 
for man’s essential death its is the declaration ol each man’s true worth, 
of his uniqueness as a human being, unmatched, unequaled, and unmeas- 
ured— the proclamation of the dignity ol the individual and the incommen- 
surable nature of his existence. 

Tine Existent c. Man’s inherent being is firmly embedded in e\c*ry fiber 
of his experience. To evade one’s true existence as a human being is to 
violate one’s own nature and to threaten and to impair human dignity 
everywhere. Man’s innate potentials arc meaningful when they are Irec to 
function naturally, as utterances, expressions, and sett-assertions, not solely 
as driving forces maintaining tension, hut expressions of ourselves basically 
and fully, in what being human means. Man’s being may be experienced 
in contemplation, absorption, and immersion in life; it may be expressed in 
serenity, calmness, and complete inner peace and is known in the deep love 
and empathy of significant human relationships. 

The true existence of self-exploration may also involve a maintenarve of 
tension, struggling w,»th values, ideas, and the exciting discovery of authen- 
tic meanings in perception and experience; rarely is congruent sell-explora- 
tion simply a tension-reducing and goal-seeking process. To express and to 
affirm one’s inner nature and to be courageous and honest to all that one 
truly experiences is essential lor authentic existence and personal growth. 
The realization of one’s being is man’s real destiny and the only actualiza- 
tion that permits the emergence of individuality and uniqueness. The con- 
cept of personal growth is a positive affirmation, not the absence ol symp- 
toms nor the presence of the striving to fulfill conventional standards and 
norms. Being-in-becoming is the manifestation of psychological health in its 
truest form; the expression of one’s creative nature in true experience; 
the exploration of one’s authentic being in nature, in individual proj 
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ms and assignments; and lulhllmem <h, . . 

counters. oagli imtijjejson.il human en- 

Tonund Aulhn.tu Fulfdlmn.i. Man. t |,en h . , 
inner nature dial monels him im« ,, i ( ,, ' ' ls a ‘ ' nanu< ioite ol his 

..'ii-.H uiciii/ai ion, l „, ' , r s “w "• «'»»•. t.. 

nnsly gives liiuh in liimsdl. [ ,, iniiivi.i ol -J,* "i |ll " Jr " ' ' u """ u 

, , ( ,nu P l m Hu* adequate pei sona ii> , posed 

,)y IUlma, ;; SU( - ».«• <ons< mush imohed in the Ireedlowing 

l ,r,M ess <’ lH'<<>nnn K bungs an o|.ti.nM.. I, ml, „■ .he beh.uior of man The 
pet son who undeis.ands he is (hanging realizes he is creating self through 
experience and thereloie loots lonv.ud n> new exjieueiues. He has tiusi 
in lums cli as a lice lunc Honing incliMclual-an insuuincm.il iariliutor, 
latlicr than a mi tun ol his cxpcMciue Sudi an individual finds deep satis- 
laetion m the piocess ol becoming as he lues t uh experience hilly. One 
who is cogni/anl ol this piocess ol seaiching lo> lulfillmeni acee]>ts change 
as a uniseisal phenomenon. I hus. he we homes change in himscll, in others, 
and i>» situation. Kogeis has desiiibcd the peison who is in the process 
ol becoming as 
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... a human being m How, in process, latliei than Inning achieved 
some slate . . . sensitively ojun m all ol his experience— sensiiive to 
whal is going on in his einiionmcnl. sensitise to other indis icluals with 
whom he is in lelat ionslnp, and sensitise pci haps most ol all to the feel- 
ings, inactions and emcagent meanings which he cliscoseis in himself. w 

1 he adecjuaie peison. insohcd in his j )oten » » d lulfillment, seeks and 
accepts all aspects ol expedience as significant elements in the process ol 
becoming. He imegtaies thinking, leeling, knowing, and sensing into his 
lot. ilit\ ol living, as such, nonvcabal aspects ol expedience aie important 
to h'lm as well as the veibal I he peison who is aw ate ol the piocess of 
becoming anti permits changes in hinisell accepts the fmotion.il qualities ol 
liie, allowing impulses lathei than ligiclly conitolling them. Because the 
process ol becoming in\ol\es Icehng and sensing a* well as knowing, one 
c haiactei islic ol the adecjuaie peisonalily is that ol cnteiing into hie Irccly 
to expedience deeplv Hot 1 1 its jo\s and soiiows Vincling jov and satisfaction 
in his own sell -development , the peison who is moving towaid adequacy 
is willing to pci mil othei peojde "tv V and "to become : that is, he can 
understand and accept otheis in the developmental stage he finds them, not 
as he might want them to he. 

r o be and to become is total and unujiie developmental bchavicn bii th, 
awaieness, identity. commitment, unohement, meaning, and adequacy. In 
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final thought then, maybe Goethe was i eliciting the spirit of man’s being, 
his transcendence, and his becoming and fulfillment in the authentic sur- 
render to life when he wrote: 

A talent is produced in solitude: 

A character in the stream ot lile. 
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